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PREFACE. 
> Tas work does not include any detailed account of the districts 
oF belonging to His Highness the Gaikwar which he in the Kathiawar 


ft peninsula. For information regarding the Amreli Division the 


reader is referred to the Kathiiwar portion of the Bombay Gazetteer. 

; Tt has not been possible to collect statistics regarding the Baroda 

: s State which can approach in fullness and accuracy the accounts given 
“i of other portions of the Bombay Presidency. No real survey of the 


land has yet been effected; departments have come into existence 
pa within the Isst seven years; sdministration reports, periodical 
os returns from district officers, systematized and published observations 

,  ofany kind are of no earlier date. Some day the State records 
“/) . may be searched and their contents be given to the public, 

4 The information afforded by this work has not been obtaimed by 
Ts the collective efforts of any large number of officers. Iam chiefly 
¥ indebted to the assistance of Khin Bahidur Kazi Shabuddm, 
— C.1LE., now Minister of the State; Khin Bahdidur Pestonyi 
Jahdngir, C.LE., and his brother Sorabji Jahangir; the brothers 
Bhitavadekar; Réo Bahdidur Vindyakrdo eae: the acting 
| se of Baroda, and poe ae ¥: am §] say, eee es 
- (ir. Lakshman Jagannéth Vaidya, the present Sar Sabha. The 
Grovernment Gasxetteer. we - 

Much that has been written concerns the administ 
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during which the Minister worked to reform abuses. If, however, 
his career should prove to mark the time when, after acrisis, Baroda 


entered on a perfectly new course, too moch has not been written. _ 


And itis probable that a long course of steady progress now lies 


good hands. = = 
: e F. A. H,. ELLIOT, 7. 


Baroda, 7th April 1883. 

















indebted to - 


tration of Raj af . 
Sir T. Midhavréo, K,C.S8.1., whose resignation was accepted on the — 


before the State, for the government of the country has fallen into 


aw 
¥ 


corrected in Sie fice of the Compiler of the = 


27th of March 1883. It may be objected that too great a stress hag 
been laid upon the changes that have taken place in the seven yeara = 
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ERRATA. 
P. 7, L 26, for “ Forts” read “ Fort”, 
P. 8, L233, for “ite” read “it”. 
P, 19, L 4, for “slop” read “slope”, 
P, 2,11), for ™ Se ed aaears ‘ 
1. 24, after ‘* Baroda” road read “and others”, 
1. 28, for “ 32" read “42 
P. 25, note 3, 1. ee Se aa latter”. 
P. 66, 1 themselves” omit “ themselves”. 
P. 75, note 1, 1. 2, “heirs” read “ heir". 
P. 82, note 1, omit sentence “ As the divisions". 
PF. 83, L 47, for “98, 73, 2 BA” read 2, 65, 277". 
“P. 85, L 26, for “end it is” read “end in”, 
P. 86, L 13, for “71 197" road "78797 Vg 
F, 03, L 27, for “ There” read‘ - 
1. 35, for “land” read ‘* field". 
P. 99, L 11, for “as field” read “ana field". 
P. 101, L 17, for “ 1853" read “ 1858". 
P. 104, 1. 2, for “were” read “had", 
BP. 213, L. 2, for “will” read “ worth”. 7 
meee Tah tee © Rasen teed © S,732". 
BP. 217, L 21, for “* Ramdin” read “ Nurdin". 
«iB. 258, L 35, for “ Jamnabdi” read *‘ Joitabai”. 
= - PB. 282, 1.6, for 1820" read "" ; pele AST —) 
BP. 565, L 2, for “and the” read “and to the” 
L. 14, for washed" read “ worked". "1 
P. 687, L 32, for “in” read “are”. - . 
_ si 44, for Ran" read “ Rani”. 
P, 699, L. 1, + a reer are ai 
"sequently orrors have been allowed to 
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BARODA. 


CHAPTER I. 
DESCRIPTION. 


Tex greater number of the districts composing the Baroda state 

lie in Gujardt Proper. But there are some important districts in 
Kithid4wér of which a full description will be found in the Gazetteer 
ef the Peninsula, In these pages, while more minute attention will 
be accorded tothe districts or main divisions, pranta, in the mainland, 
only such reference will be made to the Kéthidwar territories as will 
serve to display the full extent of His Highness the Gaikwir’s 
possessions, 
‘The portion of the Baroda state in Gujarit extends from the 
Palanpur state to alittle below the Ambika river, and is between 
21° and 24° north latitude and between 71° 25’ and 73° 75° east 
longitude. In Ksthidwar, besides Okhimandal, the main block of the 
Géikwar’s territories lies between 20° 45’ and 21° 42’ north latitude, 
and between 70° 45’ and 71° 22 east longitude, Okhdémandal is 
situated between 22° and 22° 28' north latitude, and between 68° 45’ 
and 69° 14° east longitude. 

According to the 1872 census the aren of the state is placed at 
4400 square miles, and the population is reckoned at ; Oo A 
souls or 454°70 to the square mile. The censug of 1881 returns 
the area as 8570 square miles, the total population as 2,180,311, and 
the average density as 25444 to the square mile. The Baroda 
cantonment is also reckoned to contain 4694 persons. 

In the Administration Report for 1877-78 the land revenne, in a 
year of scarcity, is stated to be £753,052 (Res. 84,78,584).! The 
total receipta of the state were £1,067,752 (Rs. 1,20,12,211) and 
the total disbursements £1,085,698 (Rs. 1,22,14,105). But, as the 
year 1879-80 was ao fruitfal one, the land revenue amounted to 
£897,903 (Rs. 1,01,01,419), the total receipts of the state came 
to £1,243,684 (Rs. 1,99,91,445), and the total disbursemeuts to 
£1,052,704 (Rs. 1,18,42,921).* 








1 The rupee mentioned in this book is generally the Baroda rupee, which varies in 
ia pe eet ryan Sow the British standart, of 


British rupecs ot ate Seo chapteron Capital. 

? See Administration Report for | 7-78, page 187; and Report for 1879.80, ages | SR 
and 144, [twill Le noticed that in a year of pcarcity the mative administration 
mercifully allowed nearly ten laca of taxes due on land to stand out. The 
oe of the tate in the firet year somewhat exceeded ita aap ae reason 
is that this state has in reserve a large sum of money, and it is now thought advisable: 
to bring the expenditure up to the Deny ipkican olen gtae increnee a reserve fund of 
which the fnture wise disposal would be a matter of great difficulty. Raja Sir T. 
finance will be described further on in this work, : 
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It is impossible, except in a general way, to give the boundaries 
of the state. There are good historical reasons for the strange 
manner in which the Gdikwdr’s territories lie scattered over 
Kathiawar and Gujarat, and they may be briefly noticed here. The 
Maratha invaders of Gujardt entered the country for plunder and 
not for conquest. After a time the more open and defenceless 
portions of the plain country remained in their hands. Instead of 
paying irregular the people came to pay regular tribute, and the 
ormer masters having disappeared, the new lords of the revenue 
were forced to take their place. The process was gradual one, and 
in many cases, when the final crisis came which fixed of a sudden 
the transitory stage, there were found to be some tracts wholly 
conquered and others in process of being swallowed up after the 
inhabitants had been starved into sullen indifference as to their 
fate by continually increasing money demands. Up to 1751 av. 
Damiyji thus spread his boundaries, and then he was forced to part 
with half his dominions to the Peshwa. The division of territory 
was effected with great regard to the money value of the different 
townships and villages, with no regard to any political consideration, 
In this century the British not only replaced the Peshwa, but twice 
obtained Gaikwir lands for the subsidy of troops. The possessions 
of the Gaikwar were at this time somewhat more plainly marked off 
than before, as certain exchanges of territories were effected, but for 
rood reasons much of the old interlacement of dominions remained. 
Vhen once the British had stepped in, the boundaries of the Baroda 
state tended to become fixed. The consequences of the Mariitha 
system of gradual encroachment were no longer produced. The 
Marithas, long before they expelled the Moghals from Gujarat, had 
undermined their power, but the prey had to be shared with 
Musalmin lords, petty Hindu chiefs and rich landholders, or gariaids, 
as well as with the British who hankered after the sea-board. 
In the end no doubt the Marithis would have obtained the lion's 
share, and each prince and princeling would have disappeared, but, 
as has been remarked, the appearance of the British arrested the 
process of deglutition. 
The Gaéikwir’s possessions in Gujartt are generally considered as 
divided into three great blocks, wie a8 aaa oa shall describe the 


three main divisions, prints, of Navséri in the south, of Baroda in — 


the middle, and of Kadi Pattaninthe north. Of necessity, however, 
detached possessions often consisting of only one village, surrounded 
by foreign territory, cannot be taken into account. 

_ The Navsder Divisioy, according to « rough survey undertaken 
in the reign of His Highness Khanderiv, Kad an area of 1940 
square miles and lies both to the north and south of the Taépti.' Its 
extreme southern boundary is somewhat beyond the little river 
a See es “i Balsé r sub-division of the Surat district, 
the Bansda state and the Déngs; to the north it; d 
high as the Narbada river, = ee ee 





' This statement is not quite accurate. Durin His igh Bh ais ‘a time | 
rough survey was made of the Rati Mahdls only. Ned saouy eit amet tad ei 
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_ The Rasti Mahala, or populated and pea sful sub-divisions, may 

be considered apart from the Rani Mahals or forest sub-divisions : 

Area and Population, 1581. | 
rents | bre Sk gown 


Svp- Drv inioxs. quare 7 he 
miles. | “Sues. | per 






























Snvatri (Rist mabilte) | 7TH | S880 00 | 
x = ji a j § T 
a ~|4. 560 47.07 | 11s 


Tt 


Total ...| 1000 | 257,10 

The land revenue demand for 1879-80 was Rs. 19,60,662. 

An entire re-distribution of the sub-divisions has been made 
throughout the state within the last three years. In describing the 
boundaries of the main division, prant,’a distinction will therefore 
have sometimes to be drawn between the new and the old sub-divisions 
which are better known at present. 

To the north of the Tapti there is at present one entire sub-division 
called Veldchha or Belisa, which of old consisted of several sub- 
divisions. Two of these Galha and Vasravi fell to the Gaikwir’s 
share when the well known aththavisi or twenty-eight districts of 
Surat were partitioned between him and the Peshwa. Galha is 
bounded on she oath by the Tapti a little higher up its course than 
the town of Surat, On the north it rans along the limits of Vasravi, 
on the weat it is bounded by the Surat district, and on the east by 
that portion of the district known as Mandvi. ‘This last district 
confines Vasnivi on the east, as the Broach district does on the west 
and north, but its north-east corner touches the aie atate. 

Miindvi, as is said, bounds these two pet sub-divisions on the 
east; it also forma the western boundary of a group of five more 
gub-divisions which were, for the most part, wrested from the 
Repel Ia state. Four of these are hemmed in between the Tapti 
and the southern range of Réjpipla hills, but one, the Nanchal 
sub-division, is above the hills on the high tableland, and is 
surrounded by Rajpipla territory which is, indeed, the eastern 
boundary of the whole district north of the Tapti. These now form 
a part of the great Songad sub-division. Besides Galha and Vasravi, 
there is on the northern bank of the Tapti a very small sub-division 

called Variiv, which is a little north of the town of Surat and is 
snrrounded on every side by the district of Surat. Tt now forms a 
portion of Velachha. 

The “segs portion of the main: division of Navsari lies to the 
south of the Tapti, and is divided into two sets of districts by the 
Surat district. One set, which may be pie Rape de ee being on 
or near the sen, comprises the old divisions of Maroli, Telidi, Navsiri, 
Gandevi, Baleshvar, Timba, and Kamrey. Of these Maroli is actuall; 

on the sea-coast, and the others are for the most part connected wit. 

the ses by rivers and creeks. Kamre] and Timba are on the south 
bank of the Tapti. Baleshvar is on the north bank of the Mindhola 
river, both as regards the great block of the division and s smaller 
portion nearer the sea. A bit of the Telddi division is also to the 
north of this river, though its main portion is on the south bank, as 
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is Maroli. The Porna river forms the sonthern boundary of these 
two sub-divisions, on the south bank of which is the town of Navairi. 
jaa access is had from the Gandevi division to the sea by the 
Ambika river and creek. It will thus be seen that these sub-divisions 
are bounded on the east and west by the Surat district except in the 
case of Maroli, and that the British hold the sea-boord, and indeed 
they levy customs on all goods entering the rivers and creeks. 





“4 Navsiri, the chief town of the main division, is 80 surrounded by 
a British territory that it is hard to go three miles ovt of it im any 
| direction without stepping across the boundary of the state. 

AS The set of inland divisions south of the Tapti is bounded on the 


west by the Surat district, and on the east hy Khandesh, ‘lhe south- 
Be east portion of this block of territory loses itself in the Dangs, nor | 
Bu has any final settlement been made about the Ding villages. They | 
are under the management- of the Collector of Khandesh, but pay a 
lump sum to the Gaikwir. The southern boundary rons along a 
portion of the Surat district and the Baéusda state. At no point 


to) sok 


Ae: do the inland districts touch the sea districts of the Gaikwar, though 
, Moha (Mahuva) comes near to joining hands with Navséri. Mention 
a: should finally be made of the fort of Saler which, with a village or 
= two, belongs to the Gaikwiir, but is situated in Nasik to the south- 


east of the rest of His Highness’ territories : | 
Administrative Sub-tiridaga,* 
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As in the description of the boundaries of this main division, 
wo shall give the aspect of the sub-divisions north of the Tapti 
first, then that of the sea-side eub-divisions south of that river, and 
thon that of the inland sub-divisions separated from the latter by a 
portion of the Surat district. 

It is well known that for a certain distance on the south bank of 
the Narbada run the properly so-called Ray ipla hills. Similarly by 
the north bank of the NM ti runs aline of hills which eventually 
joins the Sétpuda range. Its spurs tend southwards, as those of the 
Réjpipla hills tend northwards. But, after an interval of high 
tableland to the south of the Rajpipla hills, there isa third renge 
woing south and north, the spurs of which descend into the plain of 
Gujarat in a westerly direction. This slight range is but eight 
hundred feet high and of s gently undulating character. Galhna 
which is on the bank of the Tapti is in the black alluvial soil and 
appears richly cultivated ; Vasrivi which is to the north of it hns 
ie a fertile and cultivated look in its western half, but to the east 
as it approaches the last mentioned hills, detached clumps of forest 
appear and undulating ground. Of the five remaining (old) sub- 
divisions four round Vajpar are hemmed in by the ‘Tapti and the 
range of hills described as being close to its north bank. By the 
river side is exceedingly fertile land capable of high cultivation, low 
as itis and shut in. But, as each sub-division rans up the spurs 
of the hills, it presents to view nothing but hills gradually succeeding 
one another in an undulating line and covered with thick forest, 
which mocks all cultivation and is scarcely penetrated by the wood- 
cutters’ path. Above this range and to tho east and above the low 
hills described as running north and south 1s the Ninchal sub- 
division in the very highest corner of the Réjpipla tableland, from 
which rivers How north and south and west. heen from the plain 
the southern range of hills looks not unimposing, but to any one 
standing on the high level of Nanchal it is but an ondulating series 
of low tops thickly wooded but not distinguished by those abrupt 
ridges which mark the Réjpipla range in the north. 

South of the Tapti the sea-side gub-divisions answer well to the 
description given of the coastline anid central belt of fertile country 
in the Surat Statistical Account at page 3; nor need any further 
mention of them be made here. 

The aspect of the mland enb-divisions is for the most part that 
of poorer and more undulating land interspersed with forest tracts. 
In our description of Vajpur we have told of the chief forest- 
bearing spot in the main division, but Vajpur is not the sdle_ forest 
country. The whole of Songad, Vidra, Moha, as well as the 
petty division of Viikal in the Velichha sub-division are called 
the Rdni Maluils or forest districts. In short, all the country to the 
north and north-east of Navsdri is thickly wooded, and these woods 
ran for some distance down into the more level country of Gujarat 
along the banks of the Parna and Ambika rivers. The most 
decidedly hilly portion of the country is in the Sédedvila and 
Umarda Kotar petty divisions of Songad, which are intersected 
by regular ranges of high ground, ranges which form the eastern 
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boundary of the old Antapur petty division, now included in the 
Viara sub-division. The inland sub-divisions to the south-east of 
Navsiri, that is, a part of Moha or Mahuva, and the country 
adjoining the Bansda state are more level, and, though neither so 
rich nor so well cultivated as the sea-side sub-divisions, they sre 
fairly valuable and well tended. Here and there clamps of forest 
appear, which become larger and bolder as an approach is made to 
the Dang country where the wood is very thick, 

Mr. Jandirdhan 5, Gidgil, Judge of the Varisht Court, gives the 
following general description of the Navséri division. The petty 
sub-divisions, mahals, of Gandevi and Navsiri are the garden land 
of the division, rich in fruits and vegetables and sugarcane. Proceed 
northward and in the petty divisions of Palsina and Kamrej, 
you behold a scene of flourishing agriculture, where there is less 
fruit but more corn and cotton. Push on to Veldchha and descend 
to Moha. There is bot little garden produce and a declining agri- 
culture, but the great trees begin to show themselves proudly, the 
palmyra palm, the teak, and the trees which are valuable for timber 
or for fuel. Reach Visira, Songad, Vikal and Vajpur, and you find 
yourself ace wide tracts of forest trees, amongst hills and dales 
of which the chief inhabitants are the wild beasts and birds of the 
wood, The diversity presented by man in these districts is not less 
remarkable. In Naysiri the intelligent Parsi community builds 
houses and ye out gardens in a style borrowed from Bombay, 
reclaims land from the sea, and turns the course of rivers to irrigate 
the fields. In Gandevi, Palsina and Kamrej, are the Desdis and 
Inamdars, who with humbler aim strive to improve their lands by 
digging wells and their incomes by giving the water thereof to the 
cultivator at enhanced rates. At Kathor is the sturdy and enter- 
prising Bohora, who makes good carpets and has dealings with the 
island of Mauritius. In the Rani Mahdls is a population not 
untouched by the influences of civilised life, but certainly addicted to 
the habits, occupations, ideas and aspirations of savages. 

Tt has already been stated that Vasrdvi, or rather ita pot 
division Mandel, is situated in the beginning of the HARI 
country and is dotted about with small detached hills. aitweed 
and southward of the Vari river, a tolerably continuous range runs 
from west due east, till it meets the high land of the Nanchal 
sub-division, from whence the spurs run away south. The ground 
slopes till it meets the Ajana river. The hill from whence the 
A jana and Dudan rivers take their rise is the loftiest of them all. 
From this point the range goes in a south-westerly direction, the 
spurs on the one side sloping away to the Ajana river, and on the 
other Shiga aia themselves to the Tépti in a southerly direction, 
These hills average an altitade of 1200 feet and their ascent is 
very gradual. From the point above mentioned the hills run for 
« few miles eastand are terminated by the Dadan river, The whole 
va — rs the Kirjan river are perfectly different 
n character ti se in the north of Rajpipla, ‘They do not posses 
the same bold ontline, and are nearly devoid of pois Gate rots 
running simply in an undalating line. Their summits are mostly 
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flat and covered with thick jungle. From the Nénchal sub-division Chapter 
the land slopes away gradually due north to the Kirjan.* Description. — 
Of the high country in the Songad sub-division south of the Tapti aveinr eee 
mention has been made. Special notice should, however, be taken of Hill Fort, 
twofamous hill-forts, that of Songad inthe conntry just mentioned, and a a 


that of Sdler which is situated outside of the great block of His High- 5 
ness’ dominions and to the south-east ofit. They were once places ia 
of great strength, and, indeed, Songad may be considered to be the 7 
cradle of the Gaikwér line of princes, as will be subsequently seen in ~ 
the chapter on History. Now, however, they are both dismantled, —_ 
their massive gates are fast decaying and afew old dismounted guns atti 
lie rusting on their battlements. The only objects worthy of notice a 
in these forts are the water-tanks which were most probably built = 


during the time of Musalman supremacy, and are on the whole in a 


very good state of repair. Songad was evidently built to protect the "i: 
timber ancl other traffic from Malwa and the Dangs on. 1ts way to ue 


the ports in the gulf of Cambay, and Saler to overawe the 
turbulent Bhils residing on the range of hills of which it forms a 

rt, and in the Dangs below, which it directly overlooks. These 
hill-forts are well worth a visit on account of the extensive View to 
be obtained from the top of them, and, m the case of Saéler, because 
it is a very good specimen of natural scarping of which every 
advantage has been taken.’ me 

In 1845 Mr. Ogilvy wrote an account of the Baroda state, which — 
gives some further interesting details of these and some other forts, 
and which may here be inserted. *‘ The Hill Forts of Songad situated 
by the town of that name in latitude 21° 0’ north, longitude 73° 37° se 
























east, is said to be 14 miles in ascent and jths of a mile in circum- ee 
ference. The walls are about nine feet high and built of solid i 
masonry. It has only one gate to the south but entered to the east, 
and five bastions with a gun mounted on each, There are altogether a= 
ten or twelve guns and a garrison of 150 militia, stbandi. This fort ia a ” 
abont seven miles to the south of the Tipti and more than forty to the —, 


east of Surat, In addition to the fort of Sdler there is that of <S 
Salhota, which is built on the same precipitous hill fourteen miles to a 

the south of the British fort of Mulher. — Toy are ascended by paths 
several miles in length. In the fort of Siler there 1s a tank 
supplied by a spring.’ Betweon, Songad and Ree ies at 
the fort of Sddadvala or Rupgad, situated on a high hill and capable 
of being rendered o place of strength ; but it is out of repair. 
As the hill forts south of the Tipti have been mentioned, it road a 


be as well to mention the little forts in the districts between the a 
southern Réjpipla range and the Tépti’s north bank. They were i 
visited in 1855 by Lieutenant Pollexfen. ‘Near the deserted village a6, 
of Panchmavli is a small fort in ruins ; further on is the small hill fort ia 
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of Pargat overlooking the village of Fategad, bnt itself commanded 
by hills in the neighbourhood. It too is dismantled. The fort of 
Véjpur is a solidly built one, about eighty yards square and ia 
garrisoned by a few Gdikwir's soldiers.’ When visited it was used 
as a prison for the custody of desperate offenders, 

Between the Tipti and the Narbada rivers the following smaller 
rivers flow through a greater or less portion of the Giikwar's 
district. It has been mentioned that the Nanchal sub-division 
is part of the highest tableland south of the Rajpipla hills, In the 
hills situated in that district the Kirjan river takes its rise, and 
flowing generally in a northern direction, joins the Narbadaat Rund. 
But while in the Ninchal sub-division, it is but a small stream in a 
rocky bed. 

The Kim is only second to the Kirjan in point of magnitude. Its 
sources are in the hills near Sundkri and Motia in the tableland of 
Réjpipla, north of the range of hills described as running from 
north to south. It is joined on its southern bank by several large 
tributaries, such as the Tokri ndla, and a large ndla near Mingrol 
not distinguished by any name, which drain nearly the whole of 
the Mandel petty division. Its course is excessively winding and 
the volume of water in it but aml], except of the OCCLSION of 
freshes coming down from the hills. At Kimdmli it enters the 
British territory and leaves Vasravi, Thence its flows in a westerly 
direction, till it finally falls into the gulf of Cambay. 

The sonthern branch of the Vari river, which passes through 
British districts and, after flowing in a south-westerly direction, joins 
the Tapti, takes its rise in the Nanchal sub-division, 

The sources of the Ajana river are the lofty hills in the southern 
portion of the Nanchal sub-division. Its course is very” winding 
through the hills, its bed is rocky and uneven, and its banks 
precipitous ; in fact, it appears as if it had cleaved its way through 
the lulls. Nomerous naliis join it on either side, Tt emerges from 
the hills close to the village of Bangali Tilli in the Panchmayli sub- 
division, and joins the Tépti at the village of Mugutray, 

Perhaps the Dudan river may be added, to the east of the Vajpur 
sub-division, It rises in the eastern side of the third or southern 
range of the hills of Rajpipla, and joins the Tépti at Umarda. 

Galha and Tadkeshvar contain a good many masonry, pakka, wells 
though hardly in proportion to the number ol villages re the hills 
are approached, however, they are very scarce owing to the poverty 
of the inhabitants. But the want of them is but little felt, as the 
villages are for the most part situated on the banks of rivers and 





"No further description than is given in the Surat Ca: : a Pat 
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certain eo aia streams, and the Ambika with ita two tr}: ituries 

Fiiveri and Kharera, are mentioned ot length in f 25, 26. ieaieeee the ae 
to which reforence kaa been made. In the same -w ‘Kat page 28 and page 29 certain 
ereeks are noticed; at pag I the absence of lakes in mentioned « and ‘wt pages 29 to 
seiritorlen aatription of the geology of this part of Gujarit ia given Aenean 
es are completely up with ¢ of His Highness the Giikwar, no 
further mention need be made of Physical features of t & coumtiry. : 
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nalia, in the beds of which, when dry, kacha wells aredug, Of the 
districts between the north bank of the Tapti and the Rajpipla 
southern range the same cannot be said. Wells are often wantin; 

altogether there, though the rivers pursue their course through thic 

forest, and the water is thoroughly impregnated with vegetable 
matter. The water looks clear and limpid, but, if allowed to stand 
a little, a thick oily scum floats on the surface. The natives of the 
country can alone drink this water with impunity, but even they 
prefer digging a hole, and allowing the water to filter into it, to 
drinking from the running stream. South of the Tapti it may be 
said that in the districts near the sea there are a fair nomber of 
solidly built wells, The water is brackish but not unwholesome. 
In the line of country between Visira and Navsiri the water is 
not unfrequently collected in wells. It is not so brackish as nearer 
the coast, but the water of the rivers is less wholesome, as it 
contains a considerable amount of vegetable decomposition. East 
of Moha or Mahuva comes the Bhil country where there are but 
few Kanbi villages, so that wells are not to be found except in the 
very ce villages. In the hilly country, which is but sparsely 

many 


inhabited, water is frequently hard to procure during the hot 


Hh, 

Of the climate on the coast a full description is given im the 
Surat Gazetteer. OF the hilly and forest districts between the Tap 
and the southern range in the Rajpipla country only a short extract 
from Mr, Pollexfen’s report need be made, ‘They are most 
unwholesome, and to strangers, except during a few months in the 
coldseason, deadly. The causes suggest themselves. Thereare almost 
endless forests, teeming with the rankest vegetation, both forest and 
underwood ; miasmata from the decomposed leaves, &c,, must always, 
more or less, be floating in the air; then the hills completely 
enclose portions of the country, preventing free ventilation an 

concentrating the noxious exhalations from the woods, &c. The 
climate itself is pleasant enough, being cold and bracing during the 
winter months, and in the hot season the nights are generally cool.’ 
Of the middle belt of the country south of the Tiapti, that 
between Visra and Navsiri, it may be said that, though not #0 
salubrious as the sea-side districts, it is not bad. Considerable 
malaria, however, prevails. The crowding of trees about the upper 
portions of the Purna and Ambika river-courses makes that portion 
of the district insalubrious. Kast of Songad the uninterrupted forest 
country is terribly noxious to strangers, who cannot for the greater 
part of the year venture to enter it. The Dang country 
notoriously unhealthy. | = 

_ How great a contrast of climates does this division, then, exhibit ! 
Se ei the account given of the feverish and unwholesome country 
round Wijpur to the mild and equable tract near Naveiri, for 
instance, to which not only are the Géikwiars accustomed to resort 
luring the hot weather, bat also numbers of Parsis from Bombay 





and other parts. Day and night during the months of May and 





June a strong steady breeze comes up the creek, and that which is 


the: trying time of the year in most parts of India is p 
positive enjoyment. 
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The rainfall at Navsiri for six years has been ascertained : 





In the year 1877, the rainfall of the division was registered at no 
less than 80 inches and 90 cents; in 1878 1t was still heavier, 108 
inches and 88 cents; in 1879 it was registered at only 39 inches and 
$3 cents, while 1880 was a normal year and the rainfall was 47 
inches and 98 cents. The mean annual temperature of Navsdri is 
about 80°, the highest recorded being 98°, and the lowest 60°." 

The Cewrea, Drvieiow has a total aren of 1911 square miles. 
The total population of the division is 756,807 and the density per 
square mile is $96°02, The Baroda Cantonment, one square mile, 
contains 4694 persons. In the year 1979-80 the total realisable 
revenue was Ks. 37,67,159, and of this sum Rs. 34,63,014 were 
recovered ; Rs. 4,04,357 were for miscellaneous revenue. 

The main portion of the division is fairly compact and lies between 
the Mahi and the Narbada rivers, so that it will be necessary to 
consider separately only the Petléd sub-division. The Mahi flows 
in a south-western direction, and, therefore, may be said to be the 
northern and north-eastern boundary of the division. Near the 
ford of Tithor the south bank of the Mahi ceases to belong to the 
Gaikwar, and from that point to Koral and Oze on the Narbada there 
lies between the Baroda division and the gulf of Cambay the main 
portion of the Broach British division which is here about forty miles 
in length, and from eae to forty miles in breadth. The Broach 
district, therefore, forms the western and south-western boundary of 

Home twenty or thirty miles of the southern boundary are cleart 
defined by the course of the Narbada. But, at lant 0 the anee 
east of the division we come to the place where the Or river joins 
the Narbada, after flowing for some distance from north to south. 
As a block of country, the Baroda division on its south side 
terminates near the junction of the two rivera mentioned. Karnali, 
it 1t true, 1s to the east of the Or and therefore is hicher up on the 
bank of the Narbeda than the place of junction. The Tilaky 
petty division, including Amroli, is still further east of the Or river 
and is also on the bank of the Narbada. But, for practical 













‘The State Chemical Analyser haa tested the water found in the forta of VA 
and Songad, the reanlts bei a6 follows : Vidjpur, qualitative analysis, lime, free 
ie a and chlorides; quantitative analysis, mechanical impurities 
| ar Fe. t Chemical impurities per gallon, solid residue containi 
hal 75, a soloble minerals 11-27, that is 17°62 pra, total impurities 
Pe om Songad, qualitative analysis, lime, © ammonia, sulpha 
soluble minerals 10°70, that is 15°65 gra., total impurities 17-04 oie” 
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purposes, we must take the junction of the two rivers as the Chapter I. 
south-east corner of the division, and the Oras the lower portion eseription, —_ 
of the eastern boundary. For beyond the Or a boundary cannot i + 


be easily traced; there are Gdikwadr villages, but they are much 
mixed up with Vajeria and certain Thikordts and with the Sankheda : 
Mehvds country. Proceeding northwards the eastern boundary is 7m 
formed by Chhota Udepur, the Panch Mahals and a detached portion — 
of the Rewa Kantha country, called the Panda Mehviis land, which SS, 
adjoins the Mahiriver north of Savli. Beyond this Pandu Mehvds, ‘. 
it must be added, lies a detached portion of the Jarod sub-division. 


The Petléd sub-division, which is north of the Mahi and which 2 
yet belongs to the central division, is bounded on the east and north < 
+the Kaira district, round a detached portion of which it also runs - ae 


in horse-shoe fashion. On the south it is bounded by the Mahi 
river, and on the west it tonches Cambay and another portion of the 
Kaira district. 

Within the last three years there has been a re-distribution of the 
sub-divisions of the main division, and as the old sub-divisions 
are as yet better known than the new ones, two comparative lists are 
here given.! 
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Administrative Sub-dtirinons, 
| Sumber of villages in a tis 
See reree. 
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No portion of His Highness the Géikwér’s territories presents 
such great diversity of aspect as the central division. The reason 
is evident: in the southern half of the great Gujardt plain there is 
for the most part a surface soil of black loam, a vast alluvial ee 
in the northern half of the same plain the surface soil is of red loam ; 
while on the borders between the twoare patches in which there 16a 

admixture of sandy soil, With each kind of soil there comes 
a variety of crops, of trees, of watercourses, of aspect in short. — 

In order more ensily to understand how the case stands, let us take 
as acentre the city of Baroda itself. We have already stated that to 
the west of this division is the Broach district; this district has for the 
most part a black surface soil, and soil of the same nature extends 
from the coast to a considerable distance eastwards, with a northern 
limit almost traced by the Dhadhar river. The town of Jambusar 
in the Broach district, however, is situated at a corner of the other 
species of surface soil, that is the red soil, and the southern edge of 
this is generally about four miles distant from the Dhédhar river up 
to the place where the Vishv4mitri falls into it. As will shortly 
be more fully stated, where there is the red surface soil there are no 
river courses, #0 that we may trace the black soil cast of Baroda 
along the line of the Vishvamitri river for a certain distance. The 
city of Baroda itself is on the Vishvamitri, and therefore all the 
country south of it is black soil for a distance of forty miles mght 
down to the Narbada, and all the country to the north of it is red 
soil,! To draw a broad distinction between the aspect of the black 
soil country and red soil country must therefore here be attempted, 
for this distinction is one of the most startling features of Gujarat. 
The black soil is very fertile, but it is remarkable for the desert-like 
appearance it gives to the country where it predominates. ste 
a tree and but few bushes are to be seen for miles, except a small 
cluster round each of the villages, which lie scattered about and 
often, from the effect of the mirage, look like islands in a sea. 
When the surface soil becomes red the appearance of the country is 
entirely changed, although still Ss level. It is cultivated 
from one end to the other, There are high hedges between the 
fields, and the view is shut in on every side by | trees such as 
abound in the neighbourhood of the capital, he villages which are 


very numerous are consequently invisible until they are reached, — 
The most remarkable thing is the almost entire absence of water- — 
courses, Throughout the ter part of the red soil the roads are. 


the only water channels, and these often become entirely blocked up 


by the growth of hedges on each side? It must not, however, be 
supposed that the appearance of the black soil plain is diversified 


by the sight of winding rivers. The river courses do indeed wind | 
about strangely, but they have for the most part cut deep some. 


thirty or thirty-five feet into the surface, and are not discernible 


till the very edge is approached. The real black soil land is good for — 


cotton, but there is a low-lying soil of the same nature inters : 
which is prized for rice fields, and the aspect of these rice lands is 
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at certain periods of the year very beautiful, a thing that can never be 
said of the cotton country. Another distinct feature in the aspect 
of the Baroda main division is seen in the broad belt of grass 
country to the north-east and south-east of the capital. 

We have stated that for forty miles due south of Baroda there is 
but one desert-like plain of black soil, with villages dotted about 
here and there. But the character of the country to the south-east 
of the city changes not a little. Passing beyond the low country 
which surrounds the city and which is liable to be flooded in the 
rains, a country generally covered with rice-fields, and proceeding 
towards Dabhoi, the traveller crosses a black soil country, it 1s true, but 
one much interspersed with sandy tracts, naked enough to the eye. 
Between Dabhoi ond Sankheda on the Or river the soil becomes 
more decidedly sandy, and mahuda, mango and other trees are more 
frequent. To the east and north-east of Sankheda there is undulating 
ground, a reddish sandy loam soil and fine trees such as the vad, the 
tamarind, and the pipal. 

There is here and there in this division a perceptible rise and 
fall in the surface of the land, and, as the hills are ri akoaarrers 
there are slight isolated hillocks. But the great plain of ijarat is 
so unbroken that from the summit of Pavagad, the solitary mountain 
which overlooks Baroda from a distance of seven and twenty miles, 
they say that the minaret of the Jama mosque of Ahmedabad can be 
discerned some sixty miles away. 

The Or or Orsing river has alread been mentioned as forming in 
a manner the south-east boundary of the main block of the division, 
It takes its rise near the village of Paya of the Zabua state in Malwa, 
and, after running a course of about 100 miles, it discharges: itself 
into the Narbada river between Karndéli and Chandod, towns 
which are somewhat lower than Tilakvada on the right bank of the 
preat river. 

The road from Dabhoi to Chhota Udepar, a town which is itself 
partially surrounded by the Or, crosses that river more than once. 
Some nine miles south-east of Dabhoi, the Or flows between the two 









towns of - ‘sur and Sankheda, the former being on the right 
and the latter on the left bank. Here the river is nearly half a mile 


across, and the bed is composed of deep sand. In November but a 
eae eer Sos on the eastern side of ie but ty oo 
rainy months the passage is often dangerous if not impossible, owing 
to the heavy floods which then occur, and at the best of times the 
sand makes the crossing a tedious Vent The descent into the 
river from Bahddarpur is easy, but the ascent on the Sankheda side 
is difficult, the ground being much cut up with ravines. 

Major Fulljames reports that from some hills near Karili four 
distinct ranges of hills are visible, having a general direction east and 
west. The most northern range appears to come from the Ratan 
pe etty division, and extends to Jimbughoda; the next range comes 

om Chhota Udepur and extends to Véori ; the third comes from 
Karili, and the fourth from. Fhengemata. The river Or flows down 
the valley of the first range, the river Unchh down the second, 


the Hiran down the third, atd the Narbada down the fourth and 
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last division. This description gives 2 fair idea of the position of 
the Unchh and the Hiran, ste 8 flow into the Or on its left bank. 
The Unchh joins it a little below the town of Sankheda. The Hiran 
enters the Gdikwar’s territory near Visna which is on its right 
hank. Here the left bank is abrupt and high, and the bed of the 
river very wide and sandy. The two tributaries of the Or seem to 
have the same characteristics as the river they feed. The Hiran, 
which takes its rise in the Udepur state and joins the Narbada 
near Tilakvida, has a course of about fifty miles. 

Besides the small river which passes through Aggar, about eleven 
miles north of Tilakvida on to the Narbada, there is a nala near 
Tilakvdda which just requires mention. The bank of the Narbada, 
where this town stands, is abrupt and from sixty to a hundred foet 
high, and it is formed of alluvial soil resting ona bed of rounded 
pebbles, This abrupt bank extends a long way to the eastward and 
gradually turns to the south, forming a lar; bend or basin from 
one to three miles in breadth, through which flows a small stream. 
Probably, therefore, at one time the bed of the Narbada was more 
north than it now is and lay in this basin. No account of the great 
river need be given here. Suffice it to say that at Tilakvdda the 
bed of the Narbada is about a half a mile in breadth, and that even 
in the cold weather the stream is here 120 feet across, with great 


depth of water. At Tilakvdda the basin of the Narbada is 250 feet 


above the level of the sea. There is navigation from Tilakvida to 
Broach from August or September to December, and boats of 
small tonnage perform the trip in five days. 


The main block of the main division is traversed by the Dhadhar 
river and its tributaries. Of these the most important is the 
Vishvémitri, which takes its rise from the hill of Pavagad which is 
some twenty-seven miles distant to the north-east ofthe city of Baroda, 
A few miles higher than the spot on which Baroda stands, and not 
far from the village of Vishveshvar, the Vishvamitri is joined by 
another stream called the Surva, which also takes its rise from 
Piivigad a little to the south of the Vishvidmitri. The latter river then 
continues its course in a southerly direction till it joins the Dhidhar 
at Pingalvdda, some fifteen miles south of Baroda. Before the 
termination of its course, its waters are, a little south of the capital, 
increased by the Jimbuva river, a stream well known to those who 
have ridden out from Baroda past the palace of Makarpura to the 


a 








Géikwir’s hunting grounds beyond, for through the midst of these — 
it flows. The Jambuva hasalength of about twenty-five miles only, — 


as it takes its rise near the vee of Devdlia in the Jarod su 
division, and terminates near Khélipur in the Baroda sub-division. 
But, though its course is so short and its banks average a depth of 


thirty-five feet, it is liable to sudden floods, and two stone bridges — 
of some strength have been thrown acrogsit. One is at Kelanpur © 






on the Baroda and Dabhoi road, the other was built by the 








hunter, KEhander4y Mahdrij, to enable him in all nies te ee 
from the Makarpura palace to his deer-preserves. _ 

Like the Jambuva the Vishvimitri river describes a most tortuous 
course ; like the Jambuva it has cut deep below the surface of the 
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soil, so that just south of the capital its banks are thirty-five feet high; 
like the ddmbuva, during the summer months, it is but a trickling 
_ stream, and during the monsoons it frequently overflows its banks 
and spreads wide over the level country on either side, The height 
above mean sea level at Vishveshvar is but 130 feet, and at the 
Baroda bridge 111°33 feet. 

A little north of the cantonment rifle range, which is on the left 
bank of the river, while the cantonment itself is on the right, 
Khanderdivy Mahiriéj built a strong bridge on what is known as the 
Duméd road. But naturally the greatest interest is attached to the 
river where it nears the capital, for means have here been taken to 
store its watera during the dry months and to cross or turn them 
during the rains. The camp of Baroda is situated on the western bank, 
the city on the eastern. The land about the eastern portion of the 
camp is low and liable, during the monsoon, to partial inundation, 
more particularly so portions of the market. The whole way from the 
camp to the city is also low, and to keep open the communication 
between the two places, it hes been necessary to throw up an 
embankment or causewny of earth to serve as a road, in some places 
six and eight feet above the land on either side.’ 

To the left of this road there have lately been laid out along the 
bank of the river some fine public gardens with summer-house, band- 
stands, cages for wild animals, tasteful flower beds and pleasant roads, 
the whole being protected by strong embankments.* As these 
gardens, which are termed the People’s Park, are on the camp side 
the Vishvamitri, the Minister, Sir Shremanig tite a8 ——— 

em with the o ite shore by an iron bridge. Besides aloe 
bridge which acne the main stream, there are on the camp side 
two baidiorss over a side nala of which mention may here be made, 
One leading into the People’s Park is beautifully designed and 


composed of one arch and two circular openings. It was executed 
in the year 1826 by Lieut.-Colonel Waddington, of the Bombay 





Engineers, and the expenses of erection were defrayed by His 
Highness Saydjirdv. This bridge is faced with o handsome yellow 
sandstone, which was quarried and brought at great expense from 
some hills about thirty miles to the south-east of the capital; the 
interior masonry is_ brick. eee paeeee Ss a pores a 
particularly handsome : the shape o arch 18 eliptic ‘he dept 

of despa between the a Hie of the road oan the crown of the 
arch was looked upon by the natives as not sufficient to bear the 
heavy weight of elephants, &c., crossing. His Highness was, there- 
fore, induced some years later to erect another stone and brick bridg 

afew yards further up the nala on the design and Ripe ae 
large old native bridge, which crosses the river itself about three 
hundred yards nearer the city, and of which mention will shortly be 





Peclegeal sad Stetiatical Hotes by Major O. Felinnss. 


95. This road is now metallod. t i's time, about 1540, it was so ill 
Ha hag e Resident often found it difficult, if not impossible, to get from his 


at the 
‘to the sin the city. 
"In 1877-76 the expenditary on these gardens amounted to Ra, 1,656,765. 
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made, Of Col, Waddington’s bridge and of the raised road juat 
mentioned Mr, Rousselet tella stories which are scarcely verifiable, 
The idea of the natives about the bridge is stated to be, that if the 
Gaéikwar crosses it riding on an elephant, his reign will pass from 
him to the British, Along either side of the road is a fine row of 
banyan trees the tops of which have been lopped off. Mr. Rousselet 
would have his readers believe that one day the Gaikwar was riding 
down the avenue with his retinue, when a bird mewted on him froma 
branch over-head, The indignant prince ordered all the trees to be 
cut down, but, being subsequently moved by the humble prayers of 
his minister and people, he was satisfied to order that the top branches 
should be cutaway. Another writer! tells a more probable tale. 
‘On either side of the road are tall trees, which uniting at the top 
form a covered way to the margin of the camp. These trees 
formerly gave shelter to the Bhils and Kolis, who, hidden by their 
folinge, used to attack and plunder the Ahmedabad travellers aa 
they entered the cityatdusk. Therefore the boughs were lopped.’ 

_ After crossing the great bridge, on his way to the city, a Visitor to 
Zaroda would naturally turn to the right to look at the tombs or 
pages of the Gdikwirs which are on the bank of the river down — 
to which broad flights of stairs descend. Not all the Gaikwars have 
been burned here, Pilaji, the founder of the house, was treacherously — 
murdered at Dikor, and no attempt is said to have been made to bring 
his body to Baroda, for such were the confusion and hurry that 
the last rites were performed at Sdvli, a village still honoured on 
that account, Diméji died at Pattan and thore his canopy, chhatri, 
still is, but by his desire his image is also placed at Sévli and 
Meare pya, is there rendered to the joint names of Piléji and 
ji. 















The first Beyeliray sins the first Fatesing were burned at Kimnith, — 
a village to which reference will be made, and there their canopies, | 
chhatris, are raised ; but the funerals of the other chief members of 
the family were performed near the great stone bridge and there § 
their temples are raised. Nearest the river isa small canopy, chhatri, — 
to that faithful servant of the state, Babsji Appaji, and close by it 
= ¥ ee gs hero is kept the image of Bhigubai, the first wife of the 7 
observed the solid stone plinth of a temple on which no edifice has 
ever beenreared. This unfinished work tells of the quarrel betwoen _ 
Saydjirdy and the mother of the regent Fatesing, so that to the 
prince who died in his youth no suitable memorial has been accorded. _ 
“ose to it and on the very, edge of the river bank once stood | 
temple over the remains of Anandr iv, but it was carried away in 7 
the great flood of 1878. Behind Fatesing’s plinth and close to the 
reed is the temple to Mahddev, built by Ganpatray over the spot 
hig oc psapalet fel ees and his ashes interred. There — 
ft Doreen en pecial temple to the greatest of the Géikwér Réjés ie 
ah an i worshipping Mahédev the people think of him, It, 
ts a building of stone, highly finished and remarkably graceful ; nor 


"Chesson and Woodhall’s Miscellany, IIs. 74, 
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is there a more striking edifice in Baroda. Within the courtyard 
which surrounds the temple are two rooms, That to the right holds 
the rudely executed portrait of Khanderiiv, that to the left the bed, 
the garments and the phial of Ganges water which commemorate 
Khanderéy’s mother, Chimnabii. The spot on which Khanderiy 
himself was burned still awaits its particular temple. Next to 
Sayiijirdv's monument is another still larger temple to Mahddev with 
its fronting cover for the sacred bull, And behind it is the chhatrt 
of the person Govindrévy Mahiraj, in whose honour the whole was 
raised by his son Sayiijiriv. It is round this edifice that rice is 
distributed in charity to the Brihmans, and to the dressed-up i 
of the deceased prince the grateful offer flowers or sometimes di 
reverence in prayers. Thereisno doubt that some sort of worship 1s 
rendered to the departed great ones who are commemorated either 
ne pintore as of Khanderiy, by a dressed-up image as of Govind- 
iy, by a stone face as of Patezing, or by a mere bed or phial of 
sacred water as in the case of the princesses. Close to Govindrdv's 
temple is a smaller canopy, chhatri, dedicated to the memory of the 
Rani Gahiyibdi, and on the city side is a temple built to record the 
spot where Chimndbdi was burned; but at present it contains astone 
face of Anandray and a phial recording the memory of the regent 
Fatesing. 

One of the most striking features of the city of Baroda is the 
great stone-bridge which croases the main stream of the Vishvamitri. 
$18 probably of great antiquity and its erection is ascribed to the 
Vanjaris, who some three centuries ago lived in the western suburb 
of the town. Mr. Forbes, the well known author of the Oriental 
Memoirs, a travelled man anda keen observer,made towards the end 
of the last century the following extraordinary remark on the bridge: 
‘I mention it because it is the only bridge I ever saw in India." 


Tt consists of two ranges of solid and rather narrow arches one over 
the other. It is thus described by a writer: ‘Thia stone bridge is 
made to rise to the height of the banks on each side by being built 
wo storieshigh. The-real bridge isa viaduct built over a succession 
of arches which rise from the bed of the ndla.’ Seen from the 
stone steps which on cither side lead to the water's edge, the bridge 
flanked by temples and trees presents a very handsome appearance. 
‘The Vishvamitri has been described as a river which runs dry in 
‘the summer months and is liable to overflow its banks daring the 
rains. Means had been taken both to store its waters and to get nd 
of them. A few yards below the bridge there was a solid timber 
dam with gates, w ich retained a fine store of water during a large 
Portion of the year. It was carried away Dowily by the pressure of 
ota the end of the year 1881. To ereait sersigg tees 
iver from overflowing and enterin ning parts of the city, certain dams, 
bands, have been Eroiviiod with sori oe at a cost of Rs. 14,200. 
At the same time to drain off the water daring heavy rainfalls, a 


cost of about Rs. 16,400.2 
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Chapter I. A fall account has been given by Raja Sir T. Madhavrév in his 
“Description Administration Report for 1877-78" of the extraordinary flood which 
: | bepan on the 22nd of July 1877, when the river rose fo an nnopre- 
a sedated height. ‘At 9 pat. on the 27th of July the height of the 
= water was twenty-eight feet four inches, or 34 feet below the roadway 


Fiahudmitri, of the bridge crossing the Vishydmitri on the road leading to the 
camp; at 6 am. on the 98th the water rose to thirty-two feet, or 
three imches above the roadway; and at 9.90 pa. on the 29th the 
flood reached its highest point, namely 39} feet, or about a foot 
above the parapet wall. The water then rapidly subsided, and 
it fell below the roadway of the bridge on the Slat. Thus for four 
dsys the communication between the city on the one side, and the 
camp and the railway station on the other, was entirely stopped. 
Some lives were lost and many houses were destroyed.’ 

A very pious Brahman, who long ago dwelt in Champéner 
(Champavati) situated in the Shankar forest, resolved one day to 
ent off his head and offer it to his god Shiv, here known aa 
Kapileshvar. But the god, to prevent the blood falling on him, sank 
deen into the earth and so created a great void. Into this yawning 
gulf once fell the sacred cow, Kdmdhenu, of the sage Vishvamitri, 
and then, to rise to the surface again, sought the advice of the god, 
who told her to let the milk flow from her udders till she floated to 
the surface. To prevent a similar accident from recurring the sage 
ordered the Himédri mountain to throw itself into the gulf. It did 
so, but its square summit remained above the plain. Kapileshvar 
moved to its summit, now known as Panchmukln, and the Ratnidkar, 
who accompanied Himddri when he jumped into the hole, now 
makes the Batanmél range. The same sage Vishvdmitri, at the 
desire of the people of the Shankar forest, cursed and destroyed the 
demon Pavak (Pivangad), and blessed the whole of the river. Ram 
and Lakshman visited him on their return from their expedition 
against Ravan, and on that occasion Vyds and other sages came to 
seo Vishvamitri at Vydseahvar. Meanwhile Ram, when Lakshman 
and Méruti had failed, layed the demon Hiraniiksha at the spot 
now known as Harni, but his teeth were left at the village called 
Danteshvar. Kamodth, to the north of Harni,is another place famous : 
for the blessing of sons here given by Shiv to his devotees.* The 5 
bones of dead bodies thrown into the Vishvdmitri near this spot are 
blessedly dissolved into the water. | 

Dhddhar, - The Vishvamitri isan affluent of the Dhadhar river, which is also — 
joined on its other or south bank near tke village of Pingalvéda by 7 
hi 





_ the Rangii river, whose course can be traced back as far as Dham 
in the Dabhoi sub-division, some twenty-six miles. Higher up its 
course the Dhddhar is joined by two streams called the Dev and the 
Surva. The Dhiédhar takes its rise in the hills south of Pavagad — 
near Sevrajpur, about thirty-five miles north-east of the village of 








riv, — ri throwing another large bridge over the Vishvamitri little below 
the It will be lifted above the lovel of highest flood yet known. 


; 
: 
e 
‘ 
: ——ea Report for 1877-78, p. 97-98, The Minister, Raja Sir T. = 
: Mythological information taken the Shanda Purina. | 
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Bhildpur, where it is crossed by a stone bridge on the road from 
Baroda to Dabhoi. At Bhildpur the banks are steep, especially on 
- the north side, andabont fifty feet high ; the southern bank has more 
ofaslop, and seams of gravel high up the bank are observable, which 
would afford good material for road making. The Dhiddhar, which is 
here crossed by a stone bridge, is 200 feet wide, with about two feet 
of water in the dry weather, but after it has been joined by the 
Rangai and the Vishvémitri, its size is considerably increased. It 
flows in a westerly direction into the gulf of Cambay, and forms the 
creek on which the Tankéria port or bandar is situated. Though 
this port is in the Broach district, Captain French, Acting Resident 
at Baroda in 1848-50, proposed to connect it by a small sally with 
the Gaikwiir's capital, in order that the latter might thus have access 
to sea-traffic, The scheme was almost carried into execution. 

No mention need be made here of the great river which flows a few 
miles north and west of the city of Baroda, In 1856 Colonel Davidson 
put to the test the navigability of the Mahi, and its possible utility as 
a passage tothe sea for traffic from Baroda, by causing # small 
steamer to ascend the river as far as Dabka, a village eighteen miles 
distant from the capital. Three petty affluents pass through the 
division. ‘The Mini which issues from the tank near Samaliya in the 
Jarod sub-division has a course of about twenty-five miles. The 
Jarod and the Mesri rise near Pavagad and fall into the Mahi at 
Sinor, after traversing about thirty-five miles of country. 

There are several large tanks or petty lakes in the division, of 
which the most extensive is that of Mavalin the Jarod sub-division. 
During and after the rains it covers an area of 575 acres, but in 
the hot weather it is restricted to 88 acres. There is generally 
an average depth of 20 feet of water. Human mgenuity has taken 
advantage of the natural configuration of the land, and one whole 
side of the Miaval tank is bounded by a bank of built stone and 
chunam, into which a gate has been let in order to allow the required 
quantity of water to issue from it for irrigational purposes. Some 
twenty years ago the tank ran quite dry, and when the villagers had 
dug into its bed to a depth of thirty feet, they came on the remains 
of a boat and so discovered how much deeper the tank had once been 
than it now is. There are also large tanks at the villages of 
Simaliya and Savli. It is because the northern bank of the former 
tank has not been well constructed that the waters escape and form 
the river Mini, of which mention has been made, The beautiful 
Bavli tank is well known to the sportsman, picturesque trees are 
reflected in its waters, and at one of its extremities the quiet, grace- 
ful tem les stand, which commemorate the names of Damaji and his 
_ The Karvan tank is partly walled in with brick-work. Its origin 

is said to be on this wise. A Bréihman and his wife lived im the 
hrignkshatra near Broach, and had but one son of eight years 
id. The lad was drowned in the Narbada ye accident, and ag 
his parents were searching for him, the god Shiv took pity on 

Sune ge | 
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‘their grief and assum eshape of the boy. The well-known 
orm led the now delighted pair to the vicinity of Kaydrahun, the 
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present Karvaén. The wandering had lasted through the night, but 
at this spot at daybreak the Bot assumed his real shape, and then, 
to comfort the Brahman and his wife he consented to abide with 
them there. From that moment the tank became holy. 

The Duméd tank, four miles from Baroda, has bungalows and 
sammer-houses on it belonging to the Gdikwir. His Highness 
Khanderdy was often royally entertained there by his minister Bhéu 
Sindia. | 

In the Sinor sub-division there are large tanks at Anandi and at 
Tain. The latter is of an octagonal shape, and has stone steps 
going close to it, a most remarkable piece of masonry in a country 
where stone has to be got from a distance. In the Petlid sub- 
division there are large tanks at Vaso and Sojitra. There is also a 
large tank between Jalsan and Finay. One ot Kanisa is still more 
remarkable. It is regularly builé in gradually enlargening 
rectangles. The water is said to change in colour during three days 
in the year, from Chaitra Shuddh the 14th to Vadya the Ist. At 
this time it is held that the water is that of the Ganges. On the 
Pushya Nakshatra day of every month fairs are held at this spot, 
and the water of the tank is said to cure people of white leprosy. 

The great wells, vava, with passages and stone steps and some- 
thing of architectural adornment found in northern Gujardt are not 
altogether wanting in this division, There is the celebrated Nava- 
lakhi (nine lacs worth) well at Baroda, at Shevdsi in the Baroda 
sub-division, at Valanand Atdli in the Choranda sub-division, at 
Mandala in the Dabhoi sub-division, and at Sojitra in the Petlid 
sub-division. Ordinary wells are expensive and rare, 

The average rainfall of the division is 32 inches, In the year 
1877, when there was a great deficiency of rain, only 16} inches 

egist © rain 






were registered. In 1878, when there wes an abnormally large rain 
fall, 65 inches were regi . In the following year 43} inches. 


The northernmost division of His Highness the Gaikwéir's 
ossessions in Gujarat Proper is termed the Kadior Kadi-Pattan 
ivision.’ It has a supposed area of about 3158 square miles, its 
extreme length from north to south being about 120 miles, and 
breadth from east to west about eighty miles. The population of 
the division is reckoned at about 958,487 souls, or an average 
density of 313°01 ) is per square mile. Tho total Government 





demand on the division m 1879-80 was Rs, 32,928,129, and t 
realisations Ra. 30,15,770. The miscellancous revente amounted 
to Rs. 3,95,944. rerenise eine 


_ The main block of the division lies to the west of the Sébarmati 
river. To the east of that river there is only one sub-division, that 
of Dehgdm, the most southerly of the nine which goto make up 
the Kadi division. The Dehgim sub-division is so scattered, its 
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villages are so interspersed with those of the Ahmedabad district 
and of the Mahi Kantha territory, that its boundaries cannot be 
exactly defined. On the east is the Pardntij sub-division of the 
Ahmedabad British district ; on the south the Daskroi sub-division 
of the same district, and Gaddsur belonging to the Mahi Kantha; 
on the west there are Pethipur of the Mahi Kantha and so portion 
of the Daskroi sub-division; on the north another portion of the 
— sub-division =~ pee Sere. sub-division already 

petty division of Atarsumba belonging to Dehgiam has to the 
east and south the yet. cia omic Kaira district. 

he 











The main block of the district is, as has been stated, bounded on 2 
the east by the Sdbarmati river, on the left bank of which are the ne 
Parintij sub-division of the Ahmedabad district and territories = 
belonging to petty chiefs under the Mahi Kantha Agency. Where z 
the S&barmati river fails to be the eastern boundary of the district, : 
that is, near the north-east corner, it is bounded by territories ; 
belonging to Mahi Kantha chiefs and on the north by the Palanpur 
state, There are, however, many Géikwdr villages imside the main 7 
boundaries of Palanpur. Proceeding westwards along the northern “4 
boundary, the district touches Disa which is under Pilanpur. The a 
north-west face of the limits of the district touches Rédhanpur ‘ 
territory. The western boundaries proceeding southwards touch = 


sacra of Mahi Kantha territory, the lands of the chief of Katosan, 
and the Viramgam sub-division of the Ahmedabad district, inside 
which are Gaikwar villages here and there. The southern face of 
the district touches the Viramgam and Daskroi sub-divisions of the 


Ahmedabad district. 
ses the whole division is made up of three 










For aigeraemerioge pose bye 
ortions, Dehgim, Pattan, and Visnagar. These are ct : 
ie sec Hebe Dehgém together with Atarsumba, Kalol, and 
Kadi compose Dehgdim ; Pattan with ee Vadivli, and Sidhpur 
compose Pattan; Visnagar, Kheriilu with Vadanagar, Meséna, and 
Vijapur compose the Visnagar sub-division. — ; | 

‘As the old sub-divisions have been lately re-distributed, the 
following table of information is given : 
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Taken as a whole the division presenta a somewhat uniform 
aspect, It may be said to consist of one uninterrupted plain sloping 
gently from north-east to south-west. ‘To the east of the Sabarmati 
the country is well wooded, and to the south and east it is hilly and 
picturesque. Though there are no forest tracts m any part of the 
division, the réyan, Mimusops indica, mahuda, Bassia latifolia, and 
mango tree, Mangifera indica, are found in abundance, particularly 
in the Dehgdm, Kalol, and Vijdpur sub-divisions, and the last men- 
tioned sub-division presents a pleasant variety of scenery. Except 
the mahuda, riyan and limda trees, there are nowhere any timber 
trees worth noticing. But in the western portion of the division 
the country becomes more monotonous. The aspect is that of a 
black-soil plain; near the villages are clumps of limda, tamarind 
and bdval trees, but elsewhere the face of the fertile but dull land is 
devoid of all adornment. The natives have rightly termed the 
Pattanvada rukh or dreary. 

There are no hills in the division itself, but far and wide to the 
east and north are seen the ranges of hills in the Mahi Kantha 
territories and the Palanpur state. 

The chief rivers of the division are the SAbarmati, Vitrak, Meshva, 
Khari, Rupen, Sarasvati and Bands. The Sabarmati, first termed 
Sdbar, rises in the south-western spurs of the Ardvali hills, flows 
south through the Mahi Kantha, and at the north-west corner of the 
Ahmedabad district is joined by the HAthmati, From this point it 
is named the Sdbarmati and separates Parintij from the Baroda 
state of which it here forms the eastern boundary. It then flows 
between the sub-divisions of Dehgim and Vijdpur. It then enters 
the Daskroi boundaries, divides Dholka from Kaira, and, after a 
course of 200 miles, empties itself into the gulf of Cambay. The 
Khiiri rises ten miles to the north-east of Ahmednagar in the Idar 
state and two miles beyond the northern boundary of the British 
district of Parantij; it then flows in a south-west direction after 
having been joined by a small stream called the Khirva. It tra- 
verses the Dehgim sub-division, and thence ‘enters Daskroi. Ita _ 
entire course before it falls into the Sabarmati, a little above the 
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spot where the great river is joined by the Vatrak, is of about $ Chapterd, 
105 miles. At one ery it ie ees ih break its earthen dam and Deasnipiiaal ve 
join the Meshva. The Meshva and Vatrak rivers are also tributary ae 
to the Sdbarmati and join that river opposite Vautha. They rise to Kant 
the south of Dangarpor and run courses of about 126 and 151 miles, Rivera, 
These streams are of no great volume, but they, with the Khéri, - 
ierigete the Atarsumba and Dehgim sub-divisions, The 

ch takes its rise in the mountains near Tonga in the 





Rupen, whi 
Mahi Kantha, flows throngh the Kherdlu, Visnagar, and Meséna 
sub-divisions. The Sarasvati takes its rise in the hills situated in 
the north-east corner of the Mahi Kintha territory, flows ever 
westwards towards the Ran, and its course traverses the Sidhpur and 
Pattan sub-divisions. The Bands rises in the same quarter and 
flows along the north-west frontier of the Pattan sub-division, 
There are no lakes in the division. But artificial tanks exist of 
more than ordinary dimensions, In Vadanagar the Sarmishta tank, 
commonly called Samen or Sumelia, with ite stone embankments 
and broad flights of stone steps, and the tanks in Visnagar and near 
Pattan are over fifty acres in extent. The tank or reservoir allnded 
to as existing near Pattan is not the famous Sahasraling of which 
mention is made among Places of Interest, for that has disappeared, 
but the Kan Sarovar with its handsome facing and broad stairs of cut 
stone. While allusion is thus being made to the stupendous works 
of the old kings of Gujarat, the handsomely carved stone wells, 
vive, with steps descending to the water should not be forgotten, 
Such are to be found in Pattan, Visnagar, Vadanagar, Sidhpur, and 
other places, but they are not much used now. The ordinary ponds 
of the country scarcely hold water throughout the year, citer shit 
are geneity serviceable from boa Bore March, are employed to 
supply cattle with water and are useful for washing purposes. . = 
ere villages are constructed on the bank of some river river- Water, 
water is used, Throughout the country brick wells are found to _ 
exist in fair abundance, but in the Kadi sub-division the water at the 
surface is brackish and recourse is not had to irrigation, Except in 
those portions of the sub-divisions which border on the Palanpur 
territory, well water is obtainable at a depth of from thirty to sixty 
feet below the surface. In Harij it is not to be reached without 
going much deeper, and the wells there are often 100 feet im . 
epth. 


Throughout the division it may be said that the climate is hot but Climate, 
healthy. There is, however, a considerable difference in the intensity . = 
of the heat experienced, that of the northern being far more 
0 ive than that of the southeri sub-divisions. The heat of 
 Pattan, for instance, partakes more of the nature of that felt in 
- Mérwér than of that of Ahmedabad. , 
The normal rainfall of the division is 32 inches. The year 1877 
as one of great scarcity and only 21} inches were registered at 
_ Kadi ; in 1878 there were 32 inches registered, and in the following 
year 22) inches, this division in that year not sharing with other 
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‘Portions of Gujarat in the benefits of a plentiful harvest. ee 
__ Inorder that the full extent of the Baroda state may come atonce Ayart Divmmos, 
under the eye, the following brief notice is given of His Highness a 
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the Gdikwiér’s dominions in Kathiiwir. We may omit for the pre- 
gent all consideration of Okhimandal, The area of the Amreh 
sub-division is roughly estimated at 1560 square miles. The total 
population of the division is 147,468 according to the 1831 census, 
and the average density per square mile is 94°53. It is composed 
of five sub-divisions, which stretch in an irregular manner across 
Kathiiwar from the neighbourhood of the Bhal to the Arabian sea. 
From east to west these sub-divisions are Shiyénagar, Damnagar, 
Amreh, Dhari, and Kodindr. The outlying village of Bhimkata 
in the Navanagar territory is a dependency of Amreli.' 

There are four district blocks of country varying in size, which 
belong to the Gdikwir in Kathiiwir. Of these the largest is 
composed of the sub-divisions of Amreli and Dhari which are 
separated by the Gir, a rather narrow, mountainous, wild, and 
insalubrious tract, from the Nagher or low country round Kodindr, 
the sub-division belonging to His Highness which runs along the 
coast of the Arabian sea and touches the southern most point of the 
peninsula of Kathiawar, i 

In s.p, 1813 the Gaikwair, already in possession of one-half, obtained 
from the Nawab of Junigad the other half of the sub-division of 
Kodmir. This cession of territory was obtained by legitimate 
diplomacy, but the Nawab afterwards did all he could to regain his 
lost lands. In 1857, however, the Supreme Power decided that long 
possession had ta the Gdikwirthe right to retamthem. In isis 
and Jater the Gaikwir added considerably to his inland territories, 
and in time it became his ambition to obtain the Gir country, not 
because it had any valne in itself, but in order that there might be a 
connection between the sea-coast and his inland territories, Butthe 
Nawab of Junégad was quite as anxious to prevent this taking place, 
for if Kodinér and Dhéri were to touch, his western po: i 
would be cut off from Uninh and Babridvad. For years, therefore, 
the two states disputed over the Gir. And aa late as the 1st of 
rar ian 1870, Colonel Lester, Special Commissioner, gave the 


1. The southern boundary of the Dantaryid and Dhéri pargands. From 
the final pillar or the westward side of Colonel Lang's boundary between 
Kantala and Dudhvanna, the line will be carried in a northerly direction 
over the Mingrol and Visadhar hills, by the east and north side of Chappra 


Nais, ara, midway between Ambdrajthali and Bhdnev; thence over the 









to.a point midway between Haddlu and Juljevari; thence 


to Maturmdlo hill, Chatkia and Haltepdén hill ward to Lassa: 
thence to Kurrukia hill and Khava Dhir, ciate hisaa i Gundie Gali 
onward to the Shetrunji river, to a bhebwens Boradi and Nakimadi. 
8. tip -sewrrth fore the Kodinir sub-division, From Manko 
Go in a north-weaterly direction to a point about a mile north of 
rea ome prec thence westwards fo Mulvadar, and from thence 
ee “SUTMA river, to a point opposite to where the Munsaka »dis 
entersit. The district lying lnaloronn thes two bcnielasien above tecerinaa 
is Junigad territory. The main road t the Gir is to be widened 
to double its present width. Traffic of every kind, and passengers to be 
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nllowed to pass between the Dhiri and Kodindr sub-divisions free of all 
tolls and taxes. Junigad is not to establish any villages, or erect any 
buildings, within » mile of either side of this road for ten years, and not 
after that time, except by permission of the paramount Government. 

This decision will probably putan end to one of the most obstinate 
boundary disputes on record, and it exemplifies both the difficulty 
of fixing the boundaries of His Highness’ state and the circumstances 
which give rise to the difficulty. nt 

For fhe rest of Kodindr : on the east it touches Unidh. From the 
sean toa ‘hill between Alidhar and Vaildkot,’ that now known as 
Kali Dhiir, the boundary was fixed by the Diwdn Vithalrdy and 
Jamaddr Umar Mokhfissim in a.p. 1814, From Kali Dhidr to Manko 
Kado it was carried ont by Captain LeGrand Jacob in 1842. But 
Vithalrav’s boundary was lost sight of and Colonel Rigby then 
eettled to whom certain villages in dispute belonged. Colonel Lester 
finally re-established Captain LeGrand Jacob’s eastern boundary and 
also fixed the Sirmat river as the continuation of the western limit 
from the point his award terminated.) 

To return to the northern petty sub-divisions : Amreli and Dhdri 
adjoin one another to the north of Kodindr, Dimnagar lies some- 
what apart to the north-east of them, and Shiyinagar 1s still more to 
the north-east. These districts, if they lay ina block, would be 
bounded on the north and west by Jetpur and Jundgad, and on 
the east and south by Gohelvéd. Although connected they are not 
compact, for they are broken by the possessions of nineteen 
independent Kath Gardsids. Moreover, in ninety-six out of the one 
indeed and seventy Tae which make up these three sub-divisions, 
shares are held by Mul Garisids.* 

When the old sub-divisions were re-distributed a short time ago, 
the following changes were made :* 
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Report on the Gir Boundary Settlement by Colonel Lester, 1870. 2 

__ ® For further information concerning the aspect, rivers, &c., of the Amreli Mahals, 
see Kathiiwar Statistical Account. eS 

| 9A revised list of Villages together with the revenue for 1875-79 is appended, as 

adie in the mattor : 
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As the district of Okhd4mandal lies entirely apart from the other 
ssecsions of His Highness the Gdikwir in Kathidwir, if has 
itherto been mentioned only because for administrative purposes it 
forms part of the Amreli division. 
Okhdamandal is situated between 22° and 22° 28° north latitude, 
and 68° 58’ and 69° 14’ east longitude. Its area is about 250 square 
miles. 
Okhdémandal, therefore, forms the north-west corner of the 
rovince of Kathidwar. It is bounded on the north by the gulf of 
Catch, on the west by the Arabian sea, and on the east and south — 
by the Ran which separates it from Naydnagar. The Ran is astrip : 
of salt-marsh formed by an inlet of the sea from the gulf of Cutch, — 
about sixteen miles in le to from five to half a mile in breadth, — 
The Ran is dry at neap tides, but is covered with water to a depth, — 
in some places, of sixteen inches during the spring tides.’ 





“4 
Kathidwar Statistical Account, . 


' For further information concerning the aspect, rivers, &c,, of Okhimandal, see 
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CHAPTER ll. 
PRODUCTION. 


Tue most important, if not the only, quarries in the state are 
situated in the Songad hills, alow range running in a north-east and 
south-west direction on the east or left bank of the Hiran river, 
Songad is a few miles distant from and lies to the east of Bahadarpur, 
from which town it is separated by two rivers, the Hiran close to 
it and the Orsing on the western bank of which is Bahddarpur. 
Bahddarpur itself is connected by a narrow gauge railway with 
Dabhoi, from which place two lines of the same gauge (2 ft. 6 in.) 
depart to Miyagim and Baroda, It is probable that the two rivers 
above-mentioned will shortly be bridged and a line laid between 
Bahddarpor and Songad, when the stone of these quarries will be 
conveyed by rail from Songad to Baroda. 

Songad stone is now bemg largely employed in the construction 
of the Lakshmi Vilis Palace and other public buildings at the 
capital. But the Jegiier have long been drawn upon for local 
purposes and for the making of mill stones. The product of the 

narries is a crystalline sandstone, hard and durable, but mot 

ificult to work and capable of being wrought into fine mouldings 
and carvings. It is easily quarried, 1s of good colour and is capable 
of being split along the linea of stratification, which pre eee 
fine and occur at distances varying from six inches to two feet.’ It 
is also asserted that the stone is quarried to the length sometimes 
of fourteen feet, that the cost of quarrying sixteen cubic feet is 
- Rs. 3, and of dressing the same Rs. 24. the autumn sixty and 
in the summer 200 quarrymen find employment at Songad, and the 
sroduce of their labour is conveyed to Baroda, Broach, the Rewa 
Kantha, Chandod, Sinor’ and other places. The supposed yearly 
value of the stones quarried is Ra, 4000 and as the state levies a 
tax of 12 annas on every stone-bearing cart, Rs. 1583 were made on 
1622 carts in the year 1879-80, oo = 
_ here are few other quarries in the Baroda division or indeed 
inthe state. Unimportant quarries of a whitish but not very hard 
stone are to be found near the Surva river between Paladi and 
__Asod in the Jarod sub-division, and on the Hiran, near Sankheda, 
_ there is a considerable amount of pakka stone quarried. Few 
" Stones are to be met with anywhere; in some sub-divisions aa 
in Jarod, stone is found at no great depth below the alluvial 
deposit formed generally of carbonate of lime or of sand with 
_ 82 equal quantity of clay and magnesia, But it is neither hard nor 
Sted for building purposes, and it scarcely pays to collect it for 
ee ee - ee 
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"Report of the Executive Engineer at Broach, 27th February 1877. 
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road metal. From the banks of rivers partially excavated by the 
stream kanker is drawn, or lime stone and lime gravel used in the 
preparation of mortar. The gathering and carriage of sand from 
the beds of all the great rivers afford employment to the same poor 
class of donkey-drivers who collect kankar for the use of the towns- 
people. Finally, in the Narbada, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Sinor and Koral, certain red pebbles are found which are much 
and generally worshipped, They are popularly termed the Narbada 
Ganpati, and sre most prized if small and of a deep red, for the 
colour often shades off to a yellow or brown tinge. 

There are no quarries worked in the Navsdri district, though 
a fit for building purposes is found about Songad and Vira, but 
the quarrying and carriage appear to be expensive. Petty use 
is tata of ae nodular limestones, called Lauber: found ve the 
beds of rivers and employed in metalling roads ; for the making of 
lime the chundno pathar, or carbonate of lime, found in certain lands 
is collected, and the chhono pathar found in other lands is employed 
with mortar for a cement. | 

The Navséri' division contains the largest and only important 
forest district in the territory of His Highness the Gaikwir, It 
is situated in the sub-division of Songad and its petty division 
of Vajpur, in the sub-divisions of Vidra and Moha, and in the petty 
division of Vakal in Velichha; and it is rtly in consequence 
of this that these are termed the Rani M. ahile in contradistinction 
to the Rusti Mahdls. This forest district lies to the east and north- 
east of the Navedri main division. Wakal is separated from the 
other above mentioned sub-divisions by British territory, being 
bounded on the north by Rajpipla, on the east by the Vadi state 
and the Mandvi sub-division of Surat, on the south by the same 
sub-division, and on the west by the Velachha sub-division of which 
it forms a petty division. The other sub-diyisions are contiguons to 
one another, having Rajpipla on the north, Khandesh on the east, 
Bnsda and the Dangs on the south, and the Surat district on the 
west, As the forest districts have not been surveyed, it ia impossible 
give their ame ares 2 ba on a rough estimate they may be taken 

cover somewhat over GUO square miles consisting of hills. of high 
level tracts, and of plains, = Se at they sabia about ce Site 
of the area of the Nayséri division, which is estimated at 1940 
sguare miles, ‘ 

_OF all these Naysdri sub-divisiona Moha alone has no hills. Its 
forests are situated in the plain, and the principal ones lie on the 
south bank of the Ambika river in the old Andval Mahal, the 
others being on the northern hank of the same river or on the 
banks of the Purna river, The area in this sub-division actually 
povered. by forest does not exceed ten square miles, but it might 

® considerably increased by converting grazing and other waste 
lands into forest reserves, which, from the propinquity of the 
railway and of large towns, would bring considerable revenue to 
state. In the other districts mentioned the forests occupy 

etops and slopes of hills, as well as the undulating land below. 
A. Ukidve, Commun given concerning forests has been devived from Mr, Narayan 
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These hills are projections of the Sitpuda range, two of the main Chapter II, 
spurs of which run from east to west, the one to the south of the op .auction 
arbada river along the Rajpipla boundary and therefore named eit 
after that country, the other to the north of the Tipti river thus Navsiri Forsate: 
forming the boundary between the old Nanchal Mahal to the north — Desription 
x 

“ 





and Panchmoli, Yeshvantpura Bo and Pargat to the south. 
From the above it will be perceived that between these two main 
spurs or ranges is situated the tableland of Ndnchal, A line of = 
hills runs from the weipipla range to the Tipti river, where of . 
course it ceases. This line forms the western boundary of the 
Vajpur petty division and the Mandvi sub-division of the Surat = 
district, Again another range of undulating hills, originating in the 
Beipipis hills, runs along the eastern and southern boundaries of a 
the Vikal petty division and so gradually dies away, The spurs 
of this range descend into Vakal and into the Mandvi country. 
As for the second main group of hills, it may be added that on 
the eastern and southern boundaries of Songad and Vitra there 
are hills in which are situated the celebrated forts of Songad and 
Ropgad, of which mention has been made in the first chapter and 
of which the latter is sometimes termed the fort of Sadadvala, 
because it isin the Sddadvala Mahal. The spurs of these lofty hills 
descend into the bed of the Tapti river and bound the channels 
which are formed by the Purna,the Ambika, and other streams. 
The highest eminence in the country to the south of the Tapti is 
that of Songad, on which the fort of that name is situated, the 
next lnghest being the one at Siidadvan in Visdra, about nine miles 
east of Songad. | | 
The chief river which flows throngh the forest track is the Tépti, 
Tt passes through the Vajpur forests in a south-westerly direction to 
the point where it is met by ita tributary, the Nesu river, which 
comes from the west and forms the boundary between Khandesh 
and Vajpur. The Tapti after this changes the direction of its course 
to the west, and so reaches Kanja, separating Vajpur from the 
Songad sub-division. The Tapti has always enhanced the value of 
the Vajpur forests, and, were it not for that river, it would even now 
be a question if their preservation and the occupation of land would 
be desirable ; for the soil here, especially by the river bank, is very 
fertile and capable of high cultivation, The tumber cut in the Vajpur 
forests is for the most part floated down the ‘Tapti to Kadod and 
Surat, The presence of some rocks, of which the removal by blast- 
ing would prove a remunerative enterprise, obstructs the passage of 
the timber, especially when the water is low. Three other tribu- 
turies of the Tapti, besides the Nesu, do not run dry at any time of 
the year, namely, the Ajana, the Dudan, and the Motinadi. 
The sources of the first two streams are in the hills north of the 
Tépti, which river they join at Magatar and Umarda, respectively, 
the former village being in the Miandvi sub-division, the latter 
in Sagbéra. The third tribatary, the Motinadi, runs from the 
foot of a hill in Chafdvidi called Shodvan near Songad, and meets 
the Tapti at. Mhasrot. In addition to great river and its 
tributaries above mentioned, there are to the south of the Tapti the 
Mindhola, the Porna, the Ambika and their little tributaries, all 
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holding a westward course. Besides these rivers, thore are some 
smaller tributary streams and nalas, but most of them get dry 
during the hot season. ) | 

In the tableland of Nanchal as well as in that of Sddadvala called 
Karjat, the scarcity of water begins to be felt as early as February 
or March in ordinary seasons. The natural consequence 1s that 
there is to be found in these districts a large number of depopulated 
villages. Nowhere in the forest have the people yet been provided 
with wells of good drinking water, and it is now under considera- 
tion whether such cannot be constructed. 

Permanent cultivation is carried on in the forest districts and also 
temporary or occasional cultivation. The latter practice, which 
obtains in the midst of the forest tracts, is termed Khaadad, as in 
the Deccan it is called dalht, in Kanara and the Central Provinces — 
kumri. ‘The system of occasional cultivation is highly detrimental 
to forasts, as it consists in the selection of one patch of ground at one 
time and of another shortly after to the abandonment of that first 
selected. Moreover, to make it fit for cultivation, the patch of soil 
is cleared of trees and is then made use of for two or three years. 
The first year sdva, Panicum miliare, or diveli, Ricinus communis, 
is raised, the second year rice, and the third yedir fodra, 
Paspalum scrobiculatum. The soil is then allowed to lie fallow @ 
till it is once more clad with small trees and brushwood, when it 
is again laid under contribution. Large gaps in the forest districts 
have thus been made, and another evil may be ascribed to the 
practice of occasional cultivation: where the land has been cleared, 
a crop of high grass springs up which is specially conducive to 
jungle fires, an annual phenomenon in the forest tracts. 

The cereals raised in the forest districts are rice Oryza sativa, tuver 
Cajanus indicus, «va Panicum miliare, banti Panicum spicatum, kodra _ 
Paspalum scrobieulatum, ndgli Eleusine coracana, val Dolichos — 
lablab, Gram chana Cicer arietinum, vaténa Pisum sativum, adad— 
Phaseolus mungo, vari Panicum miliaceum, and mag Phaseolus 


officinarum, in Moha and Vidra; cotton, Gossypium herbaceum, in 
Moha and Vakal; and diveli, Ricinus communis, throughout the 






In some forest districts the yield of the crops in each field 7 
is estimated wif village accountant or faldti, His estimates aro — 
examined by the inspecting clerk or pherni kdrkwn, and a small 
percentage 13 subsequently scrutinised by the sub-divisional revenue — 
manager, vahivatdar, or his head clerk. The price of the yield — 
thus estimated and settled is calculated at rates which the chief — 
revenue officer of the division annually fixes. Three-eighths of the’ 

uce so valued in money are then recovered from the cultivator. — 
Tn other forest districts the rent of the land cultivated is computed — 
roughly according to the number of plonghs employed, The first 
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system ia termed kaliar, the second holbandi. 

The following tribes inhabit the forest districts : 
Moha ; Chodhras in Mohs, Vakal, Vidra, Sdédadvdla and Umarda- 
Kotar; Gamits in Antaipur, Sa 


TTT Fold Vila and Umarda Kotar i: Z 
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Konkands in Sédadvdla and Antépur; and Virlisin Antépur. Bhils 
are found chiefly in Vajpur, while a few live in Vakal and Vitra. 

To treat of these tribes generally. They are migratory, they are 
poor and indolent, of dissipated snd improvident habits, given 
to drunkenness. They for the most part believe in witchcraft, 
jadu, and place an implicit faith in their sorcerers or bhagats. 

nge their huts, sometimes migrating 
to fur il-fortune. Many live on the 
cultivation of the soil, while others who cannot afford to become 
independent cultivators for want of cattle, engage themselves to 
serve those who can afford to employ them in wood-cutting or in 
mahuda gathering. The collection of other indigenous forest 
roducts also affords them some occupation, Even the turbulent 
hils have now become peaceful subjects, who earn their living 
by either tilling the soil or following some rough profession, nor 
are they hostile to forest conservancy, though it interferes with 
their long cherished privileges and habits. 

An instance of the carelessness and apathy of these tribes is 
afforded by their remissness in breeding cattle. Extensive forests 
afford free grazing-ground, yet nowhere are people so loth to breed 
cattle asin the forest tracts, and there are many who do not 

s even.a pair of bullocks to plough the land or a cow to give 
bie milk to the young ones of the family. 

Thongh these tribes are peaceful and harmless, yet they form a 
wandering and wood-cutting population, who cause an amount of 





damage to the woods out of all proportion to the benefit derived” 


from such a mode of living. Itis proposed to take such measures 
as will conserve the forests, and render the forest tribes more 
comfortable by training them to become stationary. : 

In Moha the forests are, as has been stated, on the banks of the 
Porna and Ambika rivers. The tree property in the Ambika 
reserves is the larger and more valuable of the two, yet it does 
not at present contain timber fit for felling. The forests in Vidra 
which chiefly lie on the banks of the rivers above mentioned are 
more extensive and valuable than those in Moha, but they are at 
present used for meeting free grants rather than for producing 
revenne. “The hill forests in Sidadvila and Umarda Kotar to the 
south-east of Songad are nearly equal in extent to those in Vira. 
The whole of the Vajpur petty sub-division is one continnons and 
most important forest district, 1ts importance being due to the Tapti 
river down which, as has been already mentioned, wood is floated 
to Kiidod and Surat. In the Vikal district scrubby forests are 
scattered over the hills which form its southern, eastern and northern 
‘boundaries. In most of the forests of Vakal the teak is now the 
‘leading tree. In its natural state it does not grow alone but is 
‘generally associated with bamboos and trees of other kinds and 
often forms a small proportion only of the forest. In the above 
forests the teak once had for its companions the kher Acacia 
‘catechu, ain Terminalia tomentosa, timrug Diospyros melanoxylon, 
teheda Terminalia bellerica, and others; but the axe of the wood- 
Sutter has caused their almost entire extinction. Various kinds of 
timber, including bamboo and firewood trees, are found in the above 
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forests. ‘The chief timber trees are the teak Tectona grandis, sisam 
Dalbergia sissoo, kher Acacia catechu, tanach Dalbergia oojeinensis, 
= ladode: Adina cordifolia, bia Pterocarpus marsupium, ‘alam 
Stephegyne parvifolia, kati Acacia modesta, famrug Diospyros 
melanoxylon, sideda Terminalia arjuna, nana or bondora Lager 
streemia lanceolata, kelai Dillenia pentagyna, and shivan Gmelina 

Formerly persons requiring wood or other forest produce had free 
access to the forests. They removed whatever they liked, paying 
for the same at outposts, nalus, according to the sanctioned rates. 
No check was exercised as to the number, description, character, 
and age of the trees which were permitted to becut. It was also 
customary to allow the cut material to remain in the forest for a 
year or longer that its weight might be lessened, and the timber 
thus permitted to lie uncared for on the ground was frequently 
erore by rain, by white ants, by forest fires and by numerous 
other destructive agencies. In this way many magnificent forests 
were wasted. ‘The forests have also suffered much from the system 
of temporary cultivation. Teak has been prodigally cut, so much — 
so that in extensive forests no good serviceable teak can now be 
found. Less valuable timber has also been recklessly removed — 
from such parts as were already cleared of teak and from all 
spots easy of access. On all sides may be seen timber trees 
mutilated, crooked, or dead, some with their young shoots hacked, 
others consisting of stumps cut high above the ground. The low 
hills round Songad, though now bare, formerly were an unbroken 
block of mixed forests, containing teak and its usual associates, 
There are now remains of this forest to be seen everywhere which 
serve but to display the destruction which has been caused by the 
spread of cultivation. 

With the object of stopping the further destruction of forests 
a forest department was organised in April 1878. <A trained 
native forest officer was obtained from the Bombay Presidency, and 
on a report made by him after inspecting the state forests a suit- 
able staff was placed under him. Each measures as appeared to be 
suitable to the conservanvy of forests were commenced in the — 
Navsiiri division. The tracts handed over to the department were 
those in Songad, Visra and the Vékal petty divisions of the — 
Velichha sub-division, and they were divided into five ranges each 
of which was placed under a keeper, ddroga, Songad contains 
pie ranges and Visira and Vikal one each, as the following table — 

ows : 4] 
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Deducting the area under cultivation, that under trees may be 
safely estimated ata little more than 600 square miles. Outside 
the forest districts described above, there are six villages in the 
Dings, Horpida, Thorpida, Khokar Vibir, Vaghamba, Sdler, and 
Solhota, of which the firat two supply timber to the Nasik division. 

The cost of the permanent forest establishment, somewhat in- 
creased since the Moha foresta have been handed over to its care, 

amounts to Rs. 2063 a month. It consists of aconservator on Rs. 397, 
six clerks and eleven peons whose united salary is Rs. 295, five 








rangers, ddrogds, getting Rs. 280, six foresters, naib darogds, . 
thirty-six round guards, sajedérs, and sixty-six guards, rakhvaldars, ' 2 
Each of the five ranges mentioned has its ranger da@roga and *, 
forester ndib ddroga, for the tracts are so unhealthy that provision 2 
has to be made for maintaining the work steadily in case of sickness, . 


Again, the forests are but sparsely inhabited, and where the brush is 
thick and the grass high the wild beasts are held in fear, nor do the 
villngers dare to travel alone through woods where the grass has 
been burnt. To each round guard, eajedar, in high forests there is 
therefore attached a guard, rakhvdldar, to accompany him on his 
rounds, and, as the post requires no tincture of letters in the holder, 
the services of the natives of the forests are generally secured. . 
For the preservation of forests a demarcation of limits is necessary, Demarcation, 
either of the wood or of the land which may be cultivated, The “> 
demareation. of the latter takes place in the principal forest districts 
where the wood outstrips the field, and, to ascertain the requirements 
of the village, the number of its cultivators and of the ploughs in 
use, the quantity of land annually tilled and the period of rotation 
























in the crops must be discovered. The demarcation of the woods ae 
takes place in the more sparsely covered sub-divisions where the. 


forests are confined to hills and unculturable tracts. The work of Sa 
demarcation has been pursued slowly and tentatively. In two years : 
the forests of only twenty-one villages in Vakal have been marked 
off, The hill tops and such portions of the valley or plain as are 
covered with jungle containing valuable timber trees have been 
reserved. As arule, permanently cultivated land or such as could 
be so cultivated has not been included within forest limits. As regards 
other cultivated lands, it was arranged with the holders that they 
should make use of them for two or three years more, and in the last 
Season sow tree seed nlong with the ordinary grain. 
The state resources in the forests of Navsdri promise to be of 
-heg magnitude, But to realise their promise more is required 
.natural reproduction from self-sown seedlings. A losing fight 
will be kept up with forest fires, unless government steps in and 
takes all an ig responsible for fires occurring in the viemtty of 
their homesteads. The separation of forest land from cultivated 
land must be rapidly and rigidly made that the next steps may be 
taken to improve ‘hin woods by throwing seed broadcast to aid 
natural reproduction, and by other similar operations. 








: As the depa -+ment is only in its infancy, the accounts of but twor Revenue — Bi 
2 haya rae be given. In 1879-80- the forest. receipts amounted to | | 
 =Res. 42,560 against Rs, 14,710 in 1878-79, and the charges to 
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Rs. 26,440 against Rs. 16,920 in 1878-79. The receipts were 
realised for the most part from dead timber, bamboos and firewood, 
and it must be taken into consideration that the practice of making 
free grants to people is much freer in this state than in the 
neighbouring British districts. In 1878-79 they amounted to 
Rs. 28,071, and in 1879-80 to Ra. 47,558, 

Labour is scarce, yet a sum of from 3 to 4 annas will purchase a 
day’s work. Bamboos are sold on the spot, that is, they are cut ab 
the rate of Re. 1the hundred. It is most difficult to obtain regular 
labour out of the forest people, though they do not refuse an 
occasional job. By local custom the forest inhabitants have been 
allowed the free use of most of the minor forest prodacts, and 
whatever small revenue is raised on them goes to the revenue 


department. ‘The most important article is the Hower of the mahuda, 


flowers fall by night, and are gathered the following day and then 
dried in the sun. The villagers dispose of the collected flowers to 
the local liquor-distillers or to other dealers, who make the round of 
the villages with a stock of grain, salt, cloths and otherarticles, and — 
dispose of them in exchange for the flowers. As these astute 

rs contrive to cheat the forest people in every possible way, it 
is probable that the forest department may be charged to undertake 
the mahuda trade. 

Tt has always been held as a general principle that all trees on 
government land belong to the state, but it is only of late that the 
cultivators have been informedthat timber and fruit trees are reserved, 
The state forests in Navs:ri supply the wants of the people in the 
western plains and to some extent those of the people of Khandesh 
and Nii ik. The timber trade is chiefly in the hands of Pirsis and — 
Musalmins. The largest timber marts to which timber from the 
state forests is taken are Surat, Kadod and Balsdr in the Surat — 
district, and Bilimora in the Navséri division. Thestate forests are 
nearer the plain country to the west than are the Dangs, yet the 
prices realised fall considerably short of those obtained in the 












Diings, and this will continue to be the case until the forests are 
again well stocked with fine timber. The state forests, unlike the — 
3, contain only inferior timber, and trees are far apart, while 
ings are well stocked with fine timber. 
The Tiger, vagh, Felis tigris, the Stag, sdibar, Rusa aristotelis, tha — 
Hog, dukkar, Sus indicus, the Spotted Deer, chital, Axis maculatus, — 
the Barking Deer, bhekar, Cervulus aureus, the Indian Black Bear, 
rinchh or ashval, Ursus labiatus, the Common Hare, sasala, Lepus- 
speendotes, rt igeckal sidl, Canis aureus, the Wolf, landgay 
Canis pallipes, the Ape, ranar, Presbytis entellus, the Peacock, mor, 
Pavo cristatus, and the Owl, ghuvad, Strix javanica, are found 
throughout the Navsdri forests. 

The Teak, sag, Tectona grandis, often attains to considerable 
height and size in the state forests of Navsdri, having clear stems 
of from sixty to seventy feet to the first branch with a girth of 
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state forests, like that in the Ddangs and the Konkan, is slow 
growing compared with Malabar or Barmah teak, and weighs more, 
the cubic foot averaging fifty-five pounds against forty-five pounds 
for the Malabdr teak saad forty-three for the Burmah teak. As the 
carpenter's best tools are soon blunted in working slow grown teak, 
the softer and quicker growing kinds are Seetnered. The uses of the 
teak are too well known to require mention here. Blackwood, 
sigam, Dalbergia sissoo, which has the fine qualities of streng 
and elasticity, is used for many purposes by the house-builder, 
cabinet maker and wheelwright. Cattle are often fed on its 
twigs and leaves. It attains a large size. A cubic foot of seasoned 
heartwood weighs between forty-five and fifty pounds. 

~The tanach, Dalbergia oojemensis, is a middle-sized tree with 
close-grained heartwood, which is strong, tough and durable, and 
takes a beautiful polish. It is used for house building, field 
tools, cartsand furniture. An astringent red gum exudes from cuts 
in the bark. The bark when pounded is used to intoxicate fish. Its 
twigs are often lopped off for cattle fodder. A eubic foot weighs 
from fifty-seven to sixty pounds. The Kher, Acacia catechu, is a 
moderate-sized tree producing excellent timber; the heartwood is 
even more durable than teak, is not attacked by white ants, seasons 
well, and takes a fine polish. It is used in house building for posts, 
beams and wall plates, also for rice pestles, sugarcane and oilseed 
crushers, cotton rollers, and ploughs. A cubic foot of seasoned 
wood weighs about seventy pounds. The kher yields very good 
charcoal. The Kathodiis who draw the kath, or catechu, test 
whether the tree will pay to cut by making a small notch in ita 
heartwood. Trees between twenty-five to thirty years old are best 
suited for the manufacture, and are said to yield more or leas hath 
according to the number of thin white lines in the heartwood, 
The men, after removing all the sapwood and a little of the 
heartwood, cut it into thin chips abouta square inch in size. These 
chips are boiled in small earthen pots with water. When sufficiently 
charged with kath the water is poured into two pots and allowed to 
go on boiling. The infusion in the two pots is poured into a wooden 
trough, one yard long and eighteen inches broad, and a woman 
strains it through a piece of blanket about a foot square, Sitting 
on the ground she dips the blanket into the infusion, stirs it about, 
and holding it as hi ee she can, wrings it into the trough. This 
process on for about two hours, after which the trough 1s covered 
with a lid of split bamboos and the sediment ia allowed to subside, 
The water is then poured off and the kath cut nto small cakes and 
left to dry. On account of the destraction it causes to trees kath 
manufacture has been stopped in the Navsiri forests, The haladvan, 
Adina cordifolia, is a large tree that yields valuable timber fairly 
durable, and not attacked by white ants or other insects. It seasons 
well, works easily, takes a fine polish, and is much used in making 
furniture and field tools. Canoes sre made out of its scraped-out 
trunk. A cubic foot of seasoned wood weighs on an eresee: forty- 
two pounds. The dia, Pterocarpus marsapium, grows to aconsiderabk 
size. The wood is durable, seasons well, and takes a fine polish. 
The heartwood is full of gum-resin and stains yellow when damp. 
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In house-building it is used for doors, window-frames and beams, 
and it is highly valued for carts, cotton gins, and field tools. The 
weight of a cubic foot of seasoned wood averages between fifty-one 
and fifty-six pounds, A red gum-resin, kino, flows copiously from 
wounds in the bark. 


The ain, Terminalia tomentosa, is o large tree attaining a 
height of eighty to a hundred feet and a girth of from eight to ten 
feet. It coppices fairly and stands long-continued pollarding. Its 
wood, thongh it does not season readily and is apt to warp and 
crack, is largely used in house building and yields good charcoal. 
Its bark is useful in tanning, the tasar silk-worm feeds on the leaves, 
and lac is sometimes found on its branches. The average weight of 
a cubic foot of seasoned ain is sixty pounds. The shivan, Gmelina 
arborea, grows toa large size, has wood which is whitish or pale 
yellow, strong and close-grained bat not heavy, weighing about thirty — 
or forty pounds the cubic foot. It does not crack, warp or shrin 
in seasoning, is easily worked, takes paint and varnish readily, and 
is highly esteemed for planking, furniture, carriages, boat-decks, and 
ornamental work. The kati, Keacte modesta,is a thorny modernte- 
sized tree, twenty-five to thirty feet high, with much coarse-grained — 
sapwood and heartwood nearly black, close-grained, compact and. 
heavy. A cubic foot of sensoned wood weighs from fifty-three to 
fifty-six pounds. Itis strong and durable, and is used for building. 
The kalam, Stephygene parvifolia, ig a large tree, the wood of whichis 
durable if not exposed to wet. It works easily, polishes well, and 
ig used for building, furniture and field tools. The weight of a 
cubic foot of seasoned kalam varies from thirty-five to forty-seven 
pounds. 

The tdmrug, Diospyros melanoxylon, is a middle-sized tres, 
growing about fifty feet high with a girth of six feet. The wood 
is used for building and is fairly durable. Blocks of ebony are 
found in the centre of old trees from twelve to eighteen inches 
in diameter, and on an average weighing from seventy-five to eighty 

nds the ee ee aang is eatable. The nana or bondora, — 
Lagerstreemia lanceolata, is a large light-wooded tree, weighing — 
from san few: to forty-six pounds the cubic foot. It is teen for 
building, but is apt to be eaten by insects. The beleda, Terminalia | 
bellerica, is a common and large growing forest tree. The wood is — 
soft and sappy, and is easily destroyed by insects. Its fruit is one 
of the myro sofcommerce. The dhdman, Grewia tiliwfolia, is” 
not rare. Its tough and elastic wood is used for carriage shafts. 
The dideda, Conocarpus latifolia, one of the commonest trees, has 
ie eke much valued for cart axles, and it makes good fuel. The — 
nahuda, Bassia latifolia, is a large tree. Its wood seasons well, i8 
strong, tough and durable, but it is not cut down for timber. Its most 
important product is its powerfully scented flower from which, after 
having been boiled and allowed to decay, a spirit is distilled. Its 
seed yields a white oil good for burning and skin diseases. This 
tree 1s by no means confined to the forests, but is found all over the 
Baroda and Kadi divisions. Its wide and round leaves are used a8 
plates, patrilds or patrdvals, The chéroli, Buchanania latifolia, isan 
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uncommon tree, yields wood that seasons well, is easily worked, and 
if kept dry is fairly durable. It is also used by the joiner, but it is 
rarely cut as its fruit is of mach value. The forest tribes gather the 
seed and take out the kernel which they exchange for grain, salt 
and cloth. This kernel ia an important article of trade, bemg 
largely used in native sweetmeats. Oil 1s also extracted from it. 
The bava, Cassia fistula, is an ornamental tree covered in the hot 
months with banches of beautiful yellow flowers. It has long pods, 
the seeds in which are surrounded by a pulp which is used as an 
an both by native medical practitioners and European doctors. 

‘he dpta, Bauhinia racemosa, is » common tree which does not grow 
to a very large size, nor is its wood used for building. It is 
worshipped by the Hindus on the Dasera feast in October, and ite 
leaves are collected and distributed among friends, acquaintances 
and relations. The leaves are also used for cigarettes. The dvla, 
Phyllanthus emblica, has a wood which, though not used for building, 
is employed in the construction of wells as it is durable under water ; 
the bark is used fortanning. Chips of the wood and small branches 
thrown into impure or naddy water clear it. The fruit is used as 4 
medicine, and is pickled and eaten. The til, Egle marmelos, is a 
middle-sized tree sometimes large and ornamental. It is said to 
produce a fine and hard wood, but it is never cut as it is held sacred 
to Shiv. The pulp in its fruit has astringent properties. The vad, 
Ficus indica, is a wild forest tree, but it 1s held sacred and by the 
higher classes of Hindus is rarely cut or turned to any use save for 
shelter, shade, and the manufacture of the long umbrella poles used 
palms are encircled by vads grown from seeds left by birds in 
the stems of the palm leaves, from which descend the vad roots 
destined to enclose and at last strangle the parent palm. Ite wood 
is of no value except as fuel, but the leaves are much used ns plates, 
patravals or patralds, and are given to se Deer as fodder. The 

ipal, Ficus religiosa, is common in the forests, but is of no use 
except for the lnc that is roduced on it. It is believed to be 
inhabited by the sacred teind, Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiv ; it is used 
at the thread investiture and at the laying of the foundation of o 
building ; vows are made to it and it is worshipped ; male offspring 
is entrented for under its shade, pious women moving round its 
trunk one hundred and eight times, Sosacred 1s it that none will 
destroy it even when it grows in the crevices of walls and buildings, 
pulling down the strongest masonry. Of - its; wood: ‘the spoons 
are made with which to pour clarified butter on the sacred fire, Its 
stem gives out a resinous gum which is used as sealing wax, and. is 
also employed by artificers to fill up the cavities of hollow ornaments. 
The al, Morinda citrifolia, grows into a tree if allowed, but its wood 
is of no value, It is grown for the madder dye which its roots and 
bark yield. The arjun eidada, Terminalia arjuna, is a large tree 

renerally found on the hanks of rivers and streams, Its wood is 


ng trea whose heartwood is extremely hard and 
“It makes the best crushers for extracting oil and 
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sugarcane juice, and is useful in several other ways. Tamarind 
trees near aiage sites are supposed to breed fever. The Mango, 
dmba, Mangifera indica, is chiefly valued for its frait and is seldom 
ent. The wood is used for door and window frames. Canoes and 
boats are also made of it. Theamba is not so munch o forest tree 
as a tree of the cultivated plain. It is found all over the Barodaand 
Kadi divisions in the fields, in the village, and on the boundaries of 
fields and villages. The frait of it is an important article of food 
and is sold in large quantities, but such is the consumption within 
the state that little is exported. The mangoes of the Sinor sub- 
division are much prized, Sometimes the fruit is as large a3 a 
cocoanut and weighs a pound anda half. The young leaves of the 
tree are held to have been one of the five arrows of the god Cupid, 
Madan, and are offered in worship in the name of Shiv, especially 
during the month of Magh [iateecery: The umbar, Ficus 
glomerata, a common tree, bears bunches of flowerless figs on its 
stem and boughs. Its wood isofno use. It is a common belief 
that near every umbar there runs a hidden stream. It is also 
povehipped: The Palmyra Palm, fad, Borassus flabelliformis, 
thrives best in forests near the coast. It is a paying tree as its 
juice inskes the favourite drink, fadi. The Wild Date Palm, khajuri, 
shoonix sylvestris, grows both wild and under cultivation. The 
wood is BS little use, but mats, baskets and brooms are made of its 
leaves. Its chief product is the sugary juice which is drawn from 
it in the cold season. The sondar or samdi, Prosopis spicigera, is o 
moderate sized thorny tree easily raised from seed. Its wood 1s not 
used for building, but 1s a good fuel for steamers and locomotives, ita 
heating power being nearly equal to that of the baval. The tree 
is worshipped by Hindus at the Dasera (October) festival. 
Thekoshimb, Schleichera trijuga, is a large tree whose wood seasons 
well, takes polish, and is very durable. Oil, rice and sugarcane 
rushers, pestles, mortars, rollers, screws, and the teeth of harrows 
are made of it. Itis used in building and cart-making, and also 


for ony The Bamboo, rds, Bambnsa vulgaris, is of five kinds, 
the Aulak or katt vas, the chiva or chimadia vas, the bundia or 
visdi, bankati, and pakhri. The first grows only in a few villages 

dering on the Dangs, the rest throughout the forests except in 
Vikal young shoots, as they burst from the ground, are eaten 


as vegetables BRS are also pickled. They seed in hot and dry 
seasons, and the seed is eaten in years of scarcity. Bamboo fibre 
produces paper. The kati rds is used in house building poke to 
rafters and Hooring. They are also used for bridges, aqueduets, 
water pipes, revai or churning staffs, masts, and spars of malt vessels, 
Chimadia vis grow thirty to fifty feet high and six to seven inches 
in girth, and are much used for household furniture, baskets, mats, 
boxes, and hand fans. They serve for the making of walls and 
temporary sheds, and in temporary honses for rafters. The vdsdi 
grows fifteen feet high and four inches in girth, Walls, 
scaiioldings and walking sticks are made of it. The bankati 
grows about twelve feet high and three inches in girth, and is used 
in walls and to make whip-handles, Like the pikAri, another inferior 
sort of bamboo, it forms good material for hedges, 
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The tazar silk-worm is foundin the forests feeding on the leaves of 
the sddada, bordi, karamda, pimpri, pair, ndéndruk, dhavda, chilhar, 
and kdaval. About the end of May or the beginning of June a moth 
issues from the cocoons, and lays eggs on the leaves somewhat like 
gmall flat millet grains. After a few days a small dark worm comes 
out which feeds upon the leaves, and growing very quickly becomes 
first yellow with black rings and spots, and afterwards green with 
beautiful, small blue, gold and reddish spots, and it sometimes has 
three or four spots like silver on its sides. It continues to grow 
till it iss big as a man’s finger, and then pulling two or three 
leaves together it makes its cocoon or house for itself, which is all 
of strong separate threads. There are two crops of these cocoons 
in the year. The moths come out first in May, June and July, 
then the caterpillars live for fifty days and ake their cocoons; 
from these the moths come out in Angust, September and October, 
and the caterpillar’s young ones make cocoons again in October, 
November and December, and then as the cold weather and after 
that the hot weather come on, the insects inside remain asleep till 
the rains come again, when the leaves are fresh and afford good food 
for their young ones.' 

Gum or resin is gathered from the gugal Balsam odendrom, 
mukal salai Boswellia thurifera, dikamali Gardenia lucida, bibla or 
bia Pterocarpus marsupium, tanach or teras Dalbergia oojeinensis, 
palas or khdkar Butea frondosa, mba Mangifera indica, kher Acacia 
catechn, kiti Acacia modesta, bdval Acacia arabica, kofhi Feroma 
elephantum, koshimb, Schleichera trijuga, ain Terminalia tomentosa, 
rohan Soymida febrifuga, kikad Garuga pinnata, samar or sovar 
Desmodium tiliefoliam, kada Sterculia urens, dmla or dvla 
Phyllanthus emblica, and limbda Melia azadirachta. It 
flows from wounds and cracks in the bark, and in some cases a few 
incisions are required. 

Lac is gathered on the 





ain Terminalia tomentosa, palas or 


khikar Butea frondosa, vad Ficus indica, pipal Ficus religioss, 
bordi Zizyphus jujuba, chillar Cwsalpinia sepiaria, ee Oe 
indica, koshimd Schleichera trijuga, Khersdl isa natural kath, or 


catechu, sometimes found in the centre of kher trees, Acacia catechn. 
Some of the chief trees in the unreserved portion of the Navsdri 
livision are the fanach Dalbergia oojeinensis, the kher Acacia. 
catechu, the haladvdn, the mahuda, the sddada, the khakhar, the hdval 
Acacia arabica, the date tree Phoenix sylvestris, the pipal Ficus 
, the limbda Melia szadirachta, the pe di Prosopis 
: ae the keranj Pongamia giabres the tamarind, the paras, 
the pipadi, the betelnut tree, and the almond trees 
The chief fruits of the division are the mang 
Plantain kela, the pomegrana 
be jamrukh or peru, the pineapple @ , 
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‘Chapter IX. grape, the fig Ficus carica, and the melon tarbuch. Some of the 
Production. chief flowers are the rose gulab Rosa centifolin, the mogro, the — 
ee wa, double or fat mogro Jasminum sambac, the tube-rose gulchhadi 
Navaint. Pohanthes tubarosa, the champa Michelin champaca, the jui, the 
bakul, the gold mohur, the camomile flower, the shevti, the sakelt, 
the jasvant, the nimoli, the agathio, and the kaver. The cabbages, 
turnip, carrot, beet, brinjal, suran, vee wee canliflower, gourd, 
pumpkin, tomato, ocry, turia, kantola, karela, radish, gurarfali, — 
and cucumber are raised in the state gardens and other gardens of — 
a. Navsiiri. | 
~ Banona Drviios, The srea under forests in the Baropa Divistow is very small, 
Forests, probably not more than fifty square miles. Almost the whole of 
Amroli and Tilakyida is a forest containing much teak. The 
north, east and south of Sankheda were formerly forest, of which 
traces remain in teak and other coppice. There are also some 
‘ches of forest in the Jarod sub-division on the Halol side. The 
orests in the Baroda division are neither so valuable nor so 
extensive as those in the Navsin division. Except in Tilakvada, 
Sankheda and a part of the Jarod sub-division, there are not, it is 
believed, forest tracts in any of the sub-divisions of the Baroda 
division deserving notice. 
Trees. There are however many fine trees, The chief frait-bearing 
trees are the ama Mangifera indica, the rayan Mimusops indica, 
the mahuda Bassia latifolia, the custard-apple sitaplal, the wood- 
apple kofhi Feronia elephantum, the Bondi Aizyphus jujaba, the 
gundi Cordia rothii, the jackfrnit tree phanas, the ubmar Ficus 
glomerata, the jambda Syzyginum jambolanum, the gudguado or 
7 bhokar Cordia myxa, the tamarind dmli, and the guava jamrukha 
“a Psidium pomiferum. Other common trees are the limbda Melia 
= azadirachta, the pipal Ficus religiosa, the bdaval Acacia arabica, 

the samdi Prosopis spicigera, the ashok Saraca indica, the kanji 


am 
‘ 





i; Rhamnus virgatus, the sundal tree chandan Santalam album, the 

Ls. palmyra palm or fid Borassus flabelliformis, the kadamb 

: Anthocephalus kadamba, the pdrijdtak Nyctanthes arbortristis, 

4 and the agathio Agati grandiflora. 

eV The froit of the rdyan is very largely consumed. It is small and 

" sre Oem ripe is ofa yellow colour containing a gummy 

: substance. The pooreatit inthe hot weather mixed with w y, and 
find in it an astringent which is too powerful for those unused to it. 


The seed of the berry is black and is crushed for its white oil, which. 
is often used to adulterate butter, The wood is too knotty to be 
used as timber, but it is so hard and heavy that it will not float. d 

Perhaps the most remarkable tree in the cultivated plain is the 





= is > , & 
alae _ tamarind; so beautiful and shady is it, so commonly found oyer- _ 
2¥ shadowing the village or hamlet. Common as itis the natives all jon 


: in considering that its influence is most unwholesome, especially — 
the rainy months, The tamarind fruit is eaten raw as well. 






-: “4 a and when preserved is the most TOMmMmMon condimen t: 
‘ get its wood is used as charcoal, and, owing to its great 
E hardness, it is employec in the making of sugarcane crushers. It 
is also used in manufacturing mortar. In beauty there are three 
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or mango tree ; and to these the country owes its chief adornment. 
The amia, ike the amli, is a tree witha very hard wood used 
for fuel. It has a small round fruit, bitter in taste, used as pickle 
and for medicinal purposes. The natives like to eat their food 
onder its shade especially in Kartik (November). The samedi beara 
along thin fruit eaten as a vegetable, The leaves are offered to 
Ganpati, and the twigs are used for sacrificial purposes. The 
as resists the action of water and is used to make the frame- 
work of wells. The varkhada is a small tree growing in hedgerows. 
lts fruit is held to bean antidote to gout. The baral, Acacia arnbica, 
a short thorny tree, makes a good hedge, affords food to goats and 
camels and turns into a good charcoal. Its bark when boiled 
yields a useful yellow dye, and has medicinal properties. Its gum 
produces lac. The gundi, Cordia rothii, has a small froit which is 
eaten by the poor and is pickled, as is the gum which exudes 
fromit. The wmbar, like the pipal and samdi, is much worshipped 
by Hinda women, and it ia held to overshade hidden springs of 
water. Itis held sacred to the three-headed god Dattitrya who 
is said to be always present near its roots, and of its small twigs 
votive offerings, samidhas, are made, The ashok 15 a fine large trea 
givinga grateful shade, Its beautiful flowers grow in small round 
clusters and are used in adorning the marringe booth, mandap. 
Rivan, it is said, placed in its wood the faithful spouse of Ram. 
The erand, Ricinus communis, produces an antidote to scorpion 
bites; and the karanj, Pongamia glabra, is useful for fuel and 

There were formerly forests in the Ameztt Division but there are 
now none worth speaking of. 





There are no forests in the northern division, oe some 
revenue is derived by the state from the trees. In 1879-80, 
Rs. 18,008 were collected from this source, chiefly in the enb- 
divisions of Mesdéna, Dehgim, Visnagar, Vijaépur, Pattan, and 
Sidhpur. As the light soil here usurps the place taken farther south 
by the black and mixed soils, the trees become very fine, till the line 
wherethelightsoil degenerates intosand. Themango,ambo, Mangifera 


indica, flourishes both in light and black soil, and grows to a heightof ~ 


_ about seventy-five feet. It takes from three to five years to bear ite 
fruit. Its flowers are supposed to improve the tone and pitch of the 
- voice. The tamarind, imi,” Tamarindus indica, grows spontaneonsly 
and often reaches a height of seventy-five fect. The limbdo, Melta 
azadirachta, reaches a height of fifty feet. ‘The atmosphere in its 
neighbourhood is held to be salobrions. Ita timber is nsed gc 
costlier teak cannot be employed. Ifa patient in process of being 
cured from the effects of sm am san tits the bitterness of its 
leaves, it is held that he will recover. The bili, Aigle marmelos, 
is the Shri-vraksh of Mahédey, The bastard teak, khakharo, Bates 
frondosa, grows to a height of about fifteen feet and seldom lives 






more than ten yeara. Its flowers, keswda, give fine yellow dye 


when boiled in water. The sandalwood , chandan, Santalum album, 


grows in the Vijdpur sub-division to a height of from thirty to 
sixty feet. The seed is set daring the south-west monsoon. Its 
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grant wood is used by Bréhmans and others for the forehead 
mark. Inorchards only are found the lime-tree, limbodi, Citrus 
bergamia, and the plantain, kel, Musa eapientis. Of the — 
dkda, Calotropes gigautea, the flowers are used in the worship 
of Mahddev and Hanumin; the leaves are us ped 
bark in tanning and the wood as fuel. The mahuda, eqre’ 
latifolia, a large and handsome tree growing best in sandy soil, 
yields good building timber. ‘The leaves are made into leaf. 

tes used in feasting Brahmans. Its flower petals falling during 
the night are gathered and used as food, and in making liquor 
as well as a substitute for molasses. The fruit, called dol, yields 
an oil which is used in the place of ghi by the poorer classes 
and is employed to adulterate butter. The ber, Zizyphus jujuba, 
grows spontaneously, The réyan, Mimusops indica, thrives best 
in sandy soil. It grows to about 120 feet bat very slowly, taking, 
it is said, about 100 years to bear fruit. The wood which 15 — 
very hard is much nsed for building purposes and for field tools. — 
The fruit is small and sweet to the taste, and is eaten mixec 
with whey. ‘The dried stoneless fruit is also eaten by the 
Hindus on fast days, when cooked food is forbidden. The 
stone, when crushed, yields a white oil which is used for burning 
by the poorer classes in lien of the more costly oils, and it 1s 
sometimes employed to adulterate butter. The vad gundo, Cordia — 
myxa, is a tree about forty feet high, yields fuel and a fruit — 
which is used as a tonic, The jambudo, Syzigium jambolanom, is @ 
slow-grower bearing its small purple acid frait when fifteen or 
twenty years old. The wood 1s nsed for building. The adusa, — 
Ajlanthus excelsa, grows from thirty to sixty feet high. The wood — 





4a used in making drums and sword sheaths. The leaves and bark 


are used as medicine. The saragea, Mormga pterigosperma, grows — 
to about sixty feet high and 1s of two kinds, one of which yields — 
an edible and the other an inedible fruit, The kAijado or es: 

Prosopis pallida, growing to height of from thirty to sixt feet, 
yields wood that is used as fuel. It is held sacred by the Hindus 
and is worshipped by them at the Dasera (October) festival. 





The kélo saras, Albizzia lebbek, grows from thirty to sixty feet 
high and yields wood useful as fuel. The borsali, Mimusops elengi, — 
growing to a height of about fifty feet, is a handsome tree with 
sweet smelling flowers and edible fruit, gives good shade and has — 
timber fit for building. The kerdo is a thorny plant, yields an 
edible fruit and charcoal which is much used by gold and iron smiths. 
The kanji, from thirty to sixty feet high, has frnit that yields @ 
cone hapre a a Pek ad sulle as fuel. The rohado — 
rows from thirty to sixty feet high and yields good building timber.” 
Tho nagoda, Vitex negundo, is a small treo, the leaves of which 
are much used as medicine by native physicians, The aval is & 
small annual plant whose stems and branc serve as tooth brushes, 
and whose bark is useful in tanning. The woodapple, ‘oth, 
Feronia elephantam, o tall eek pores tree, yields an edible 
apple after six or seven years. ‘The wood is © . ‘The 
shopalo, Polyalthea longifolia, is a garden tree whose leaves” 
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wood is not used, The makaroda generally ‘grows in waste land. 
Its wood is used as fucl and its bitter fruitas medicine. The wmbar, 
Ficus glomerata, yields an edible fig and is held sacred by the 
Hindus, The vagoda yields wood useful as fuel. The varkhada 
is of two kinds: one bears sweet fruit eaten by men, the other 
bitter fruit eaten by cattle. The wood of both kinds 1s used as fuel. 
The vad, Ficus indica, the pipal, Ficus religiosa, which often grow 
to a height of o hundred feet, and the baval, Acacia arabica, are also 
common. 

Tho Domestic Animals are elephants, oxen, cows, buffaloes, horses, 
sheep, goats, asses, and, especially in the northern districts where 
the soil is sandy, camels. These last are for the most part not 
indigenous but are imported from Kathidwaér and Maérwar. The 
elephants also are not indigenous. There are about eighty in the 
Baroda division and nearly all belong to the state. They are not 
used except for show in the great public processions and arena sports, 
Tf the cost of an elephant is only about Rs. 4000, its food and 
attendants necessitate an expenditure of over Rs. 3000 a yea 
Elephantsare fed on wheat-cakes, grass, and the leaves of the tamarind 
and other acid trees. For this reason most of them are SP saaerT | 
kept in villages near the grass country, such as Sankheda and Dumdd_ 

The horses and ponies of the country belonging to the well-to-do 
landowners are not well bred, and may be bought for Rs. 40. 
Horses are generally used for riding, seldom for driving and never for 
ploughing, but frequently they are employed as pack-horses. Horses 
of mixed breed are common, and there is some importation from 
Kathiiwdr and even from Arabia for the State Cavalry and the 
Gdikwar stables. 

OF oxen there is the large kind used in ploughing and for 
driving, and the small hardy kind of quick steppers used only 
for driving Both kinds are reared in the country, but the small 
breed has the more particular renown. The ordinary food of 
oxen is hay and millet-stalks, but when hard worked they are allowed 
a daily feed of bruised sesamum or gram, All agricultural work is 
performed by oxen, never by buffaloes or horses. A pair of 
indigenous oxen will fetch price in the market varying from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 250. A pair of driving bollocks from Petlad will 
fetch over Rs. 500, A well-to-do cultivator generally keeps two 
cows and two she-buffaloes, Large herds of these animals are ere 
by professional herdsmen or Rabdris, who sell their produce in t 

hape of clarified butter or ghi. The male offspring of the buffalo 
is generally kept from its mother’s milk and allowed to die of 
starvation, The milch kine reared in this district are,as a rule, lean, 
stunted and poorly fed. A cow costs from Ks. 1() to Rs. 40 and gives 
from 2 to 8 shers of milk; a she-buffalo costs from Rs. 15 to Re. 60 
aud ple from 5 to 12 shers. ‘The ordinary feed of the cow is made 
up of millet stalks and other corn refuse, while the buffalo is often 


fed with the husks of gram raw or boiled. Dr. and liquid manures 
are employed in agricultural operations. The manure of cattle 
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_ till quite lately and they are still numerous, but the opeming of the _ 
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is also dried in cakes and used as fuel, and itis also made use of 
to cleanse the floors and walls of dwellings. The flesh of the animal 
ig consumed by Dheds, while the hide 1s converted into country 
shite 

Asses are very largely employed, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Baroda, by potters and rice-husk sellers to carry burdens. These 
most usefol animals can be purchased for Rs. 20, if of the best 
quality, and require no food but what they can themselves pick up 
on the roadside or fallow field, Goats and sheep are kept in large 
flocks by the Rabéris, who make of the wool a coarse cloth which 1s 
sometimes exported to Bombay. Their flesh is eaten by most classes, 
and their hides are either converted into the best kind of shoe. 
leather or exported to Bombay. Of all the domestic animals in the 
state the most oseless and vicious isthe dog. The city of Baroda 
suffers much from its plethora of dogs, the result of the mistaken 
piety of the Gujaridti Vanias. 

The chief domestic animals of the Navsiri district are oxen, © 
cows, buffaloes, horses, sheep, goats, and asses. The oxen are of two 
kinds, the indigenons or talabda, and the large powerful oxen, or — 
hedia, imported by travelling herdsmen from the northern district 
of Kadi and from other parts of northern Gujarét. A beast of the 
former class costs from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50, of the latter from Re. 50 
to Rs. 90, ‘The former lives abont fifteen years, the latter not more 
than twelve, The cows and buffaloes are produced in the district 
itself ; the former cost from Rs. 10 to Rs. 30, the latter from Ra. 30 
to Rs.50. Except poor Kolis and Dublas, most cultivators have 
their own oxen and buffaloes, It is the custom of most village — 
communities to keep a bull and a buffalo in the village at tho 
common expense for breeding purposes, Sheep are for the most 
part purchased from the travelling herdsmen of northern Gaajarit 
and cost from Rs. 4 to Rs. 7 each. Hens are reared by Pérsis and 
Musalmans for sale and consumption, and by the lower orders of 
Hindus, Rajputs, Kolis, Bhils, Chodhris, Machhis, Pardhis, Dhobis, | 
Dublis and Dheds for sale. 

The number of milch cattle in the Kadi division is larger than m _ 
any other part of Gujarat, and the breed is held to be very superior. 
He-buffaloes are not used as dranght cattle, and for the most part 
are allowed to die of want of milk soon after birth, The horses of 
the district are very poor beasts; the Paga horses and those 
employed by the mounted police anda few more are of a better stamp — 
and are imported from Kathidwiér. Camels were in very general use — 







Rajputéna railway must tend in time to reduce their numbers, 
Domestic fowls are kept by Musalmdns, and when they can afford 
them by Vaghris, Bhils and Kolis, i 
The Tiger, vigh, Felis tigris; the Panther, dipdo, Felis pardus lus j 
the Bear, rinch/i, Ursus labictus ; the Boar, Fate tas indicus ; the | 
Wolf, raru or lindya, Canis pallipes; and the Hyasna, taraa, Hywsna 
striata, areofthe biggersort. The Jackal, sia/, Canis aureus ; the Fox, 
loki, Vulpes icacelonkn: and the Hare, sasla, Lepus ruficaudatus, 
are commonly met with throughout the country. In or nearthe Mabi 
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and other rivers is the otter, panini biladi, Lutra vulgaris, In the 
great trees the monkeys and dying foxes, Pteropus medius, swarm in 
great numbers. The monkeys everywhere vex the cultivator, robbing 
him of his tur, gram and pulses, but in some villages, such ug 
Karnili and others in Raukhedia and Tilakvada, this holy thief is 
worshipped and enjoys great immunity. 

His Highness Khanderdy, who was very fond of sport, carefully 
cherished two boar preserves, one near the Jémbva river some six 
miles from the capital, another at Dabka on the banks of the 
Mahi, eighteen miles from Baroda. The latter place still affords 
recreation to the sportsman ; the former is no longer of any account. 
It is, however, still the custom of the Maharaja to go out with great 
pomp once a year to Itola, Twenty elephants, preceded by a oc oud 
of riders and flanked by two long lines of beaters, move majestically 
across the level cotton fields, A doe antelope or a timid hare 
occasionally tests the skill of the horsemen ; but the bag gives buta 
small return for the exertions of several hundred ople, as it does not 
exceed a half a dozen birds struck by hawks and three or four hares 
which have been speared or knocked on the head with sticks. 
Fire-arms are reckoned too dangerous to be employed during this 
holiday outing, In the open country between Makarpura and Itols, 
from six to eight miles distant from Baroda, there are villages in or 
near which pig are to be found, which may be considered to be neither 
wild nor tame. The truth is that at one time the city was infested 
by great herds of pig who were its sole scavengers, and His Highness 
Khanderdv, when he rid the place of them, did not condemn the 
animals to death but to this exile. At Makarpura there are 
the still fine remains of a once magnificent preserve of Indian 
Antelope, Antilope bezxoartica, which it is the custom of the 
Gdikwars to hunt with the chitdh, Felis jubsta, The latter 
animal is not indigenous to the country, but is obtained from the 
Nizim’s country in the Deccan. Three years ago the Makarpu: 






plain was much vexed by the presence of some wolves, who 
acquired a taste for human flesh during the famine times when 
strangers strove to reach Baroda from distant parts. They carried 
off several children, some of whom were fairly advanced in age. 

The sdhar, Rusa aristotelis, is still found and so are the Blue Bull, 
nilgai, Portax pictus, and the Spotted Deer, chital, Axis maculatus. 
The Indian Gazelle, chinktra, Gazella bennetii, and the Four-horned 
Deer, bekari, Tetraceros quadricornis, are also found. The most 
common deer is the antelope or kalidr, Antilope bezoartica. 

The spurwinged goose or nukta, the common grey foose, the 
Rinioe ed Jed and the blackbacked goose come in the cold weather, 
as do the wild duck, the gadwall, the shoveller, pintail, pinkheaded 
duck, widgeon, common cotton and gangeney teal, the tufted duck 
or golden eye, the redcrested and redheaded pochard, the mallard 
and the whistling teal, and raddy shieldrake or Brihmani dock. 
The spotted-billed or grey duck is found all the year round. 

‘The pea-fowl is found in every village, and im some places it is. 
wild. The large sand gr is a rarer bird by far than the 
common sand grouse. red spur-fowl and the grey jungle- 
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fowlare seen in the Navsiri forests. The grey and painted partridge 
are to be met with everywhere. The grey quail 1s a migratory 
bird, very plentiful in the neighbourhood of Baroda from November 
till February, the rain or blackbreasted quail remains all the year 
round and is very common, the jungle bush quail is also found, and 
much rarer the rock bash quail. The Indian bustard and the 
lesser florican, full, jack and painted snipe are all common, as are 
the Indinn courier plover and the migratory golden and grey 
nlovers. The Kentish and the Indian ringed plover, the bastard 

rican, and the red wattled and yellow wattled lapwing are also 
frequent. 

The most striking bird in Gujarét is the saras or Grus antigone, 
but the common crane and pretty demoiselle crane also migrate into 
the country in the cold weather. Hawking has for a long time 
been a favourite amusement with the princes and nobles of Baroda. 
‘And for their amusement the Giikwars have for many years bred 
pigeons and kept fighting cocks, fighting partridges, fighting quail 
and fighting nightingales, 

Fish are not generally eaten in Gujarat, for they have » particular 
aay we Nevertheless the Machhi, the Koli, the Musalman and 
the Dhanka will catch fish, and the Musalman, the Vaghri, the 
Koli, the Bhil, the Dhanka the Gola, the Hajdém, the Rabdari, 
the Dhed and the Chamir will eat them. They are found in great 
abundance in the Mahi, in the Narbada, and in other rivers and large 
reservoirs such as the tank of Maval and Fani. ‘To kill or catch 
the fish not only are baited hooks, arrows and spears used by 
daylight and torch-light, but two sorts of nets, one nine feet long 
the other smaller and of a circular shape. In small ponds too they 
are caught in baskets of which the two mouths are open; these 
baskets are passed rapidly through the water and the fis a 
by the Jarger mouth is caught at the otherend. The professional 
fishermen on the Unchh are termed Bhois, on the Narbada they are 
called Machhis, The chief edible fish in an inland river like the 
one first mentioned are four: the bilji,a dark coloured fish about 
two feet long and weighing a Farle of shers ; the kudani, o flat 
broad fish white in colour, about 14 feet long and weighing a couple 
of ahera; the dhebra and the gudada which sre much smaller, In 


the Narbada between Chéndod and Sinor are six kinds of fish: the 


ahingali, a dark fish often three feet long and weighing ten shers ; the 





gagro, of which the dede alone equals the shingali in size. ' 
Inland in the Navséri division fishing is carried on in the Purna 

Mindhola snd Ambika rivers, especially during the rainy and cold 
seasons, The chief fish are the boi or mullet, rdmas, jinglo or 

rawn, gari, kut,dhangri, chaski, tarmoria, godra, oak moridy 
bhdlu, bhanyi, levia, bing or mudar, kadvari, jipti, and bumbla. The 
nets used are termed chhogio, ophar, punday and golva, the first 
three being hand nets and the last a stake net, chiefly used by the” 
fisherman of Vansi, Borsi, and other villages on the sea coast. The 
chhogio is a conical net thrown by one man with e single rope and 


| au, which is as big and heavy though in shape flatter; the — 
whir which is also a very large fish ; the palva, the dodo and the 
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is employed to catch small fish only. The punday is often seventeen 
feet long and nineteen brond. As many of these nets are joined 
together as will span the river, which is then dragged for as 
great adistance as appears necessary. The ophar is thirty feet long 
by nine feet broad, and is let down the stream after having had its 
ends fastened to wooden pegs buried in the river bed; it is chiefly 
employed to catch the tiny bhanji. 
The making of a net is an occupation which will take the fisherman 
and his family a twelvemonth. The fishermen are Machhis, Kolis. 
and Dublis, but the Machhis are of two classes, the Dhimar who 
actually catch the fish and the Kada Machhis who undertake tho 
gale of them in the market. Doblis and Kolis merely fish for their 
own consumption. The state derives no income from fisheries, but 
it lays a small tax of two annas a trip on every boat that goes out to 
nce the purpose of fishing. 





: The river fish in the northern or Kadi district need not be 
mentioned ; in the tanks are found the pddi, the nagra, the marel, the 
kar, the bam, the singie, the dhebar, supta, and the chal, 
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CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION. 


Te 1872 census gives a population of 2,004,442 souls or 454 
to the square mile.’ OF the total population 1,782,262 or 88-91 
cent were Hindus, 46,544 or 2°32 per cent Jainsor Shrivaks, 167,865 
or 837 per cent Mosalmina, 7,413 or 037 per cent Parsis, $13 
Christians, and forty-five returned as Others. The 1881 census shows 
a slight increase, the total population numbering 2,185,005 souls or 
an increase of 9°) percent. Of the total number 1,954,890 were 
Hindus or an increase of 9°60 per cent over the 1872 figures, 
46,718 Jains or an increase of 0°37 ore eent, 174,980 Musalmiins or 
an increase of 4°23 per cent, 8118 Parsis or an increase of 9-51 per 


cent, 771 Christians or an increase of 146°32 per cent, and twenty- 

eight returned as Others. Of the 2,185,005 persons 1,130,512 or 

62°15 per cent were males and 1,045,493 or 47°85 per cent females: 
Baroda Cenmea, 1872 and IS8Y, 





_The following tabular statement gives, for the year 1881, details — 
of the population of each sub-division according to religion, age, and | 


BEX: 





1 The area of the Baroda State is an unknown — Tt is probable that the 
exact figure is not known for certain, See above page 1, oe <— 


* The ' hose" of the laet comms door not hear the mune mening: as the ‘house’ of the first consun, 
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Baroda Population, Divisional Details, 1831. 
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From the above statement it appears that the percentage of males 
on the total ee was 52°15 and of females 47-85. Hindu males 
numbered 1,021,562 or 52°27 per cent, and Hindu females numbered 
932,828 or 47°73 per cent of the total Hindu po ion. Jain 
males numbered 23,803 or 50°95 per cent, and Jain females 22,915 
or 49°05 per cent of the total Jain population. Musalmin males 
numbered 89,860 or 61°35 per cent, and Musalmdn females 85,120 
or 45°64 per cent of the total Musalmiin population. Christian 
males numbered 598 or 77°56 per cent, and Christian females 
numbered 173 or 22°43 per cent of the total Christinn population. 
Parsi males numbered 3671 or 45°22 per cent, and Pirsi females 
numbered 4447 or 54°78 per cent of the total Parsi population. Other 
males numbered 18, or 6428 per cent, and Other females numbered 
10 or 35°71 per cent of the total Other population. 

‘The total number of infirm persons was returned at 9740 (males 
4897, females 4843) or 0-44 per cent of the total population. Of these 
952 (males 678, females 354) or 0-04 per cent were of unsound 
mind, 1714 (males 1064, females 650) or 0°08 per cent deaf-mute ; 
6501 (males 2830, females 3671) or 0-29 per cent blind and 593 
(males 425, females 168) or per cent lepers. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of theinhabitante according to sex at different 
ages, with, at each stage, the percentage on the total population of 
the same sex and religion. The columns referring to the total 
population omit religious distinctions but show the difference of 
SOX : 

Population by Age, 1881. 
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It will be seen from a consideration of the above statement that 
considerably more than two-thirds of the Brihmans in the state are 
Gujarat Brahmans, and that the smaller proportion of females to 
males among the foreign Brahmans points to the probability of the 
fact that many of these foreigners are not established in the country. 
More special attention will, therefore, be paid to the Gujarat 
Brahmans, but a few lines may be devoted to the others. There are 
in all 15,352 southern Brahmans in the state, and out of these 10,743, — 
of whom. more than one-half aro Deshasths, are to be found in the 
city of Baroda, Of a total of 6853 female southern Brahmans, 
4960 reside in the city of Baroda, It may, therefore, be taken for 
granted that the larger proportion of established southern Brahmans 
are at the capital, and that this is the consequence of the Maratha — 
dominion in Gujarat, the Maritha Brihmans having followed their — 
fellow-countrymen into the strange land. The last column ofthe — 
statement comprises Brahma-Kshatris (1214), Kayasth Prabhus — 
(2163), Kayasths (190) and Vidura (40). About one-half of the 
Kéyasth Prabhys are to be found in the city of Baroda, whore the 
family of Ravji Appdéji, a Kaéyasth Prabhu, once held high power. 
There are held to be 84 castes of Gujariét Brihmans in the land, 
but no remark need be made of such castes as are not distinguished 
by number or social importance; and as the Kadi division possesses” 
a large proportion of Gujarét Brihmans and a great variety © 
of castes, the study made of the castes will be from the Kadi / 
point of view. It may further be premised that these castes do nob ~ 
ont to any railical idical difference in religion.. Brihmans may be 
‘ollowers of Shiv or of Vishnu, and in Gujardt the worshippers of the — 
former aspect of the deity far outnumber the Vaishnavs. But 
the worship has nothing to do with the caste, for in the same caste | 
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there may be found followers of Vishnu and followers of Shiv.! 
Castes | from each other in matters of social usage. They are 


prrehe from each other by some historical event, each caste 
having seceded from a parent body under peculiar circumstances 
and for certain urposes which have subsequently influenced its 
whole career. Hach caste holds aloof from others with greater or 
less exclusiveness, and in one point there isa barrier between each 
and every caste: intermarriage is forbidden. In matters of food and 
drink the Nagar and Séchora Brahmans are the most exclusive, and 
do not admit any othercaste to their meals. The Shrimdli, Audich, 
Disdvél, Gomtival, Modh, Shrigod, Jhélora, Bhatmevada, Vaéyada 
and Dhinoja Brihmans eat together, but hold themselves aloof 
from all other castes whom they consider as inferior to themselves. 

Excepting a few Nagars the bulk of Gujarit Brahmans are either 
enltivators or religions mendicants. ‘The latter will, however, only 
accept alms from Brihmans or Hindus of the hi her castes, and any 
one ray in accepting a gift from a Shudra or low-caste person or, 
at any rate, from a member of one of the depressed classes, loses his 
social status. As a rule the remarriage of widows is forbidden, but 
when such is the custom in any caste, special mention will be made 
of the fact. 

In this state the chief sub-divisions of the Nagar Brihmans are 
the Visnagara, Vadnagara and Sathodra Ndgars. There are few 
Chitroda, and still fewer Prashnora and Baérad Nigars. A glance 
at the tabular statement on castes will show that there are 6665 
Vis Nigars, of whom 6511 are in the northern division; 
2926 Vadnagara Nagars, of whom 888 are in the Kadi or northern 
and 1148 i in the Sis (cance division; 695 Sathodra Ni , of whom 
557 aro in the central division; and only 266 hitroda, 114 
Prashnora and 4 Birad Nagars throughout the state. The Ndgars 
rank themselves above all other Brahmans, and they are undoubtedly 
i shrewd and intelligent people. They have an engaging ‘address 
and their women are comely. Their chief claim to notice lies in 
their skill in advancing themselves into power ob the different 
native courts of Gujardt and Kathidwdr, It cannot be said that the 
Baroda state has ever been seriously affected | their intrigues, 
though at one time they gave the Residents at and more 
especially Mr. Sutherland and Colonel Outram, a great deal of 
trouble ; but in other states they managed at one time or another 
to secure an immense ascendancy by their daring and skill. The 
educated men of the caste generally enter state service, tho 

oorer are cultivators. The ie seat of the Nagar caste is 

adnagar, and the Vadnagara Brihmans rank themselves above 
other Nagars. The Visnagards once belonged to Vadnagar, but 
they accepted alms in the shape of lands from Visal Dev, the kingly 
founder of Visnagar, and then took the name they still bear. The 











' The followers of Shiy are known by the bobinontal mike on the forehead, the 
followers of Vishnu by the perpendicular mark. The former wear a necklace made 

of the mudra , the latter one made of the tulsi. Toa have ‘the uncved tieasd 
passing over the shoulder down to the waist, All wear the same round turban, 
Reurnig. thoagh meet lf Bramasr dicard the showy color ‘The engarBy 
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Séthodrés take their names from Séthod, a village near Dabhoi,and 
became a caste in a manner and owing to circumstances 
similar to those whieh induced the Visnagards to secede. Tho 
Visnagaris and Séthodris may accept food from Vadnagara Nigars, 
but are not permitted to be donors of food. Visnagards and 
Sithodris may not eat together, or accept water from each other, 
The Bérads were once Nagars, it is said, but they married into 
strange castes, Widow marriage is permitted among them. Their 
women dress scantily and have a poor name for chastity. 

The Andich Brahmans are more numerous than ss! ia caste 
of Braéhmans, There are 5915 Tolakiya Andich Brihmans in 
the state, mostly in the central division; there are 41,859 Sahasra 
Andich Brahmans, of whom 29,492 are in the northern division 
and over 7000 in the central division, 2024 in the southern and 
2726 in the Amreli division. The Andich Brihmans are so 
called because Mul Raj invited them to Sidhpur in the Kadi division 
in the year a.p. 942, and they immigrated thither from the north 
to do honour to the celebrated Mahsddey temple called the Ridra 
Mal. The Sahasras are so called because ition says has the 
‘eaacliveaicte maiebemad.ouaouseisl. ee tate oe many 
from the great king Mul Raj. The Tolakiya Audich B are 
so called because a band of the newcomers refused the gifta of 
Mal Raj, and so separated from the rest. 

Among the degraded Bréhmans mentioned im tho tabular 
statement are the Rajgors, of whom there are 998 in the state, 
almost all in the Amreli division, These Andichs once held the 
honorable position of priests to kings, but they lost their status 

dhmans when they took to smoking, and permitted the 
marriage of widows. The Uneval Brahmans may be classed among 
the Audich, their name being taken from Una, near Sihor, in 
Gohelvéd. There are 1534 Unevals in the state, of whom 569 are 
ip the Amarok division in Kathidwér and 830 in the central division. 
ae sg Hse be “considered fh papas of Fe 

dich Brahmans, t are classed ong degrad 
Brahmans, Unlike others of caste, they Reena a custom of 
food and Lege ih offered t re ~ v. They also 
permit the remarriage of widows are 5187 Tapodhans in 
the state, of whom 4049 belong to the northern division. Finally 
the Kératiés, numbering 2247 souls, and found chiefly in Amreli, 
are classed among degraded Brihmans because they accept alms 
from lowscaste people, tailors, eobblers, and artizans, and attend the 
funeral ceremonies which take place on the eleventh and twelfth 
days. It is said that originally they were not Brihmans at all but 
dies, 3 of bards, and it is only lately that they have 
shanrliod Mdreniiskeas to be Bri But no other Bréhman will — 
consort with a Kératia, They follow every kind of trade andare — 
ready to take state service. q 
here are 284 Sachora Brihmans in the state, almost all to be ~ 
found in the northern division. They are an exclusive caste aud 
| : | var, There : are 1771 Shriméli Bréhmans 
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name being given to He ay on the commencement of a new yuy 
or epoch. Of the Shrimilis 1275 are in the northern division and 
57 in the central division. There are also 120 Disdvdl Brahmans 
in the northern and central divisions, whose place of origin is Deesa. 
There are 133 Gomtivils, almost all in the northern division, who 
must have immigrated into Gujarit in search of alms. It is not 
known that any monarch invited them to come. The Modh Brihmans 
come from the town of Modhera, once an important place, in the 
Vadavli sub-division. Of the six sub-castes there are to be found 
in the state the Chaturvedi who are proficient in the four Veds, the 
Trivedi who know three, the Jethi who are wrestlers and still 7 
an ind Village, and the Dhinoja Brahmans who inhabit Dhinoj in the 
Vadavli sub-division of the northern division. The Dhinojas were 
till far into this century professional thieves and murderers who receiv- 
ed the protection of the Gaikwir on condition of paying him a tax 
and of respecting the subjecta of the state. Their depredations 
spread far and wide. There are 11,588 Modh Brahmans in the state, 
of whom 5473 are in the northern division, 2399 in the southern, and 
$106 in the central division, There are 2425 Shrigod Braéhmans in 
the state, of whom 957 are in the central division and 660 in the city 
of Baroda, 365 in the Amreli, and 423 in the northern divisions. 
They are said to have come originally from Kurukshetra, now 
known as the state of Nabha in the Punjab. The Braéhmans from 
Meywiar are numbered 6719, of whom 4531 are in the northern 
division and 1900 in the central division. They are mosily 
Bhatmevadas. 

It remains but to record the castes which are numerons in the 
other divisions. The Jdmbu Brahmans, who come from Jambusar 
in the Broach British division, number 4012, and are all or almost 
all to be found in the central division or at the capital, Of 
920 Vilmik or Vilam Brahmans 851 are in the central division. Of 
1440 Niindora Brihmans 1427 arein the central division. OF 1245 
Chovisa Brahmans 1241 are in the central division, OF 3895 
Kheddval Brahmans 3456 are in the central division, 292 in the 
Amreli, and 73 in the southern and northern divisions, respectively. 
There are also 500 Brihmans of Borsad in the central division, 

In the southern division the Anjvala Grihmans are far the most 
numerous, nor are they to be found in any other part of the state. 
Of 10,835 Andvala Brahmans 10,247 arein the Navasri division, and 
in that division there are but 15,629 Brahmans of all castes. Some 
account of them is given in the chapter on Places of Interest. 

_ Mention has not yet been made of some castes which are to be 
found chiefly in Kathiawar. Of 99 Girndriis 92 are in Amreli; of 
1831 Guglis all but one are in Amreli; of 423 Kandolia Brahmans 
3i4are in Amreli, and, strangely enough, 65 in the southern division. 
There are algo 107 Sorathia Brahmans in the Amreli division. 

_ The Vayadas (41), of whom there are a very few in the northern 
division, start from Véyad, once s great city in the Pattan sub- 
division. The Jhélora Brahmans (183) come from Jhiilor in Rédhan- 
pur, coment at driven out bythe Musalmins. The town was 
once known as Balkhipar. The Pushkarna Bréhunans are socalled 
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from a temple to Brahma near a tank named Pushkar, three miles 
from Ajmir. Of 367 Bhérgav Brahmans, 330 are found in the 
southern division. 

The Paéndes were originally Shriméli Brahmans, and emigrated 
from Mahalakshmi’s temple in Shrimal, Marwar. This happened in 
the time of Kumar Pal who caused them to adopt the Jain pag 
of which he was a zealous follower. Since then they have been held 
to be Jaina rather than Brahmans. 

The census returns give 104,747 persons of this class, of whom 
45,844 are in the northern division, 12,294 in the Amreli division, 
22,903 in the central division, 15,692 at the capital, and 7249 in 
the southern division. They are mostly Rajputs, of whom there are 
79,253 in the state, inclusive of 44,387 in the northern division, aud 
93319 in. the central division. There are Marathis who class 
themselves as Rajputs and number 19,413, of whom 13,025 are at the 
capital, the seat of the conqueror of the country. In the same way; 
of 2116 Kshatri Hindusténis 1066 are in the central division. Jt 
is easy, therefore, to see who are ithe old feudal classes and who 
belong to the hots bronght in by the Mardtha invader or supported 
by him. To the former belong the Kathis as well as most of the 
Rajputs. There are 3525 Ki this in the state, all in the Amreli 
division. 

The Brahmans assert that the Kshatri or ancient warrior class 
no longer exists, and that the castes which at present go by that 
nameare really descendants of the domestic slaves of Rajput princes 
whose dynasties have become extinct. The tradition is that the 
great Brihman king Parashrém s0 completely annihilated the 

Kshatris, that no trace of them was left. ‘Bat the king Ram, who 
came after Parashrim, was 4 Rajput (Kshatri), and, m later times, 
Mul Raj and his successors were all Rajput princes. It may, 
therefore, be concluded, not that the Kshatri caste has become 
extinct, but that it was temporarily depressed by Parashram. The 





Rajputs themselves at any rate pride themselves on ranking below 
Brihmans only. The ambition of parents of moderate means 18 — 


to seo their daughters well settled m life, married to Thakors and 
landed proprietors who are to be met with on this side of Gujarat. 
For this purpose, the physical training of a Rajput girl begins when 
— young, To » her attractive in appearance, according to 
he Rajputs’ notions of beauty, her limbs are not allowed to attain 
their natural sever and the fect and waist are artificially 
shortened. ing, however, to the heavy expenses inseparable from 
the marriage of a Rajput maiden, not a tew remain unmarried and — 
die old maids. The Deer chiefly consist in presenta to bards 
and singers, and fall on both sides. For the bridegroom, however, f 
the cnstom is to evade them by sending his sword to the bride's — 
house, instead of being present in person during the marriage — 
ceremony, Thereds no such means of escape for the bride's parents, 
and for this reason many a girl remains un 
The ope are followers of Shiv. In appearance they are 
manly and rather propreeaea: They all wear beards, but to” 
listingnish themselves from Musalmiins in this respect, they separate 
the beard below the chin. They are courteous and polite in their” 
ris 
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ways, and are respectful to women. This latter fact, or zendna = Chapter ITT. 
exclusivencss, perhaps accounts for a custom which is only observed = population. 
among Rajputs, viz., that of the males drawing and bringing home 
the water required for household purposes. In their houses they are 
neat and cleanly, and take a delight in arranging their copper pots 
so as to make as bright a show as possible. eir dress consists of 
a piece of white cloth from six to eight yards in len th, loosely wound 
round the head and surmounted by another piece of coloured cloth, of 
the coat, angarkha, and trowsers. They wear anklets, and always 
earry arms, if it is only a rusty unserviceable sword. They are very 
kind to their horses, and take pride in them. Many landed proprie- 
tors own studs and possess fine specimens of country-bred horses. 


Feudal Class. 


hey are exceedingly sensitive in matters relating to emale honour ; 

and a man however distantly related to a woman who has dishonoured 
herself, considers it incumbent on him to destroy her and her seducer. 
Widow marriage is strictly prokibited enone he higher families, 
but there is no such prohibition for the bulk of the caste. Tho 
following are the chief Rajput clans: Chavyda, Solanki, Vaghele, 
Songad, Makviina, Rathod, Parmar, Gohel, Jhila, Chohin, Tuar, 
Harashi, Sodria, Bhaithi, Daima, Padhiar, Hadidl, Devda, Dodia, 
Bihola, Rana, Thokia, Jiadeja, Digh, Lakam, Mori, Humad, Pesran, 
Hatha, Vaish, Vamla, Udavat, Ranrdthod, Tantol, Palonia, Raval, 
Vezania, Chanddvrat, and Revod. Intermarriage is permitted 
‘among all the clans, nor is there any prohibition as regards 
cap Aaa and water from one another. The marriage expenses 
among the Rajputs are so very heavy that some of the clans, as 
the Dodia for instance, take their wives from the Bhils, Kolis, and 
other similar classes. 

After the Kshatris come the Vanidés or Vaishyas, as the class to TRADERS, 
which ee belong is called. Vaniss of more than thirty sub-divisions Vanide. 
are found in the state, and it has been said that many Brahman 
castes have their corresponding Vania castes. By occupation the 
Vanidis are petty shopkeepers, traders, moneylenders and bankers ; 
the first mentioned class being found in every village, large or 
small. They have no rivalsin the northern division, but in the 
southern division they are being elbowed out by the Marvadis. The 
Viainiés are never cultivators, but form the complement of the 
agricultural population ina village community. It often happens, 
however, that in the course of their transactions as moneylendera, 
they become owners of land, in which case they make it over for 
cultivation to some of the village Kanbis for a share of the produce. 

Their dress does not differ from that of the Bréhmans, whom they 

also somewhat resemble in their marriage customs and social inter- 

course. The remarriage of widows is prohibited, as also imter- 

marriage among the different sub-castes. The Vanids are either 

Meshri or Jain ; the chief sub-divisions among them are Nagar, = 
Modh, Distval, Khaddyata, Jhdlora, Shrimali, Lad, Kapol, Mevada, . 
Porvad, and Sorathiya. ’ 

_ There are 4686 Nagar Vaniis in the state, of whom 4110 are in 
the northern district, 58 in the southern, 242 in the central division, 
and 269 at the capital, Nagar Vaniss are either Dasa Nagars or 
B 263—8 
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Visa Nagars, and belong to the Vaishnav or Shravak sect. Their | 
ccupation is generally that of traders or clerks in state and_ 
merchants’ offices. Remarriage of widows and intermarriage with — 
other castes are prohibited. Like the Brihmans of the same name, 
they are shrewd and intelligent. There are 956 Véyadas in the state, 
of whom 445 belong to the northern division, 52 to the central diyi- 
sion, and no less than 458 to the capital. The Vayada Vinids come 
from Vayad,a townin Pattan, A curious marriage custom obtains 
among these people. It is said that before the ceremony can take 
place, the bridegroom must betake himself to a point in the pubhe 
streets where four roads meet, and bathe there. Another usage, : 
peculiar to the Vayada Vanids, is that after a boy and girl have 
been betrothed, no subsequent misconduct on the part of the former 
can annul the connection. Thera are 3697 Moch Vinids in the 
state,of whom 1170 out of a total number of 4078 V dinids in the division 
belong to Amreli, 403 to the northern division, 208 to the southern, — 
1192 to the central division and 648 to the capital. The Modh — 
Vaniis are from Modhera, a town inthe Vaddyli sub-division. ‘To 
show the minute way in which castes are sub-divided in Gujarst, it 
may be mentioned that the Modh Vanids have separated themselves _ 
into six different communities, each of which keeps itself aloof 
from the rest. The Disdvils are inhabitants of Deesa. Of 9556 no less 
than 6545 belong to the northern division, while 2510 belong to the 
central division and 474 are at the capital. ‘The Khadéyatas number | 
3421, of whom 725 belong to the northern division, 196 to the 
southern, and 2345 to the central division, while 125 are at the 
capital Their Gaecerae is that of petty traders, dealing in cloth, 
grocery, &e. A bride is obtained calyoe the payment of money to 
the bride’s parents according to the means of the bridegroom, and — 
the position in life of the former. The name Kampéini is said 
to have thus originated: years ago there were no correct scales 
in the province fit for the weighing of costly exciseable articles, 
Some enterprising parties who set up accurate scales then obtained 
the exclusive right of weighing taxable goods. The monopoly 
continued till very lately, and was done away with only on the 
introduction of the revised customs arrangements. The original 
edi Set and their descendants came to be known as Kampanis, 
from kampdin meaning a pair of scales, Jhdlorés are Viinids from 
Jhélor, under Rédhanpur, They number 2649, of whom 869 are in — 
the northern division, 1596 in the central division and the remainin r 










154 at the capital. Kandoi Vaénids are those who t pare and sell 
sweetmeats. Of 4422 Shrimdlis, 411 are in the Amreli, 1286 im 
= ogi ae i ably wore 1280 in the central division, and 

Sat the capital. Of 1462 Porviids, 693 are in the northern, 23) 
in the southern, 395 in the central division and $49 at the capital t 
see for their intelligence, enterprise and commercial activity. 
The M (662), the ajar yo Ba the Umad (24) are chielly 
found in the northern division. The Nadora (23), the Agarvél (55) 
and the Nima 71) are confined to the ceutral division. ‘The Hars orm | 
(18) are found in the northern division. The Baj numbering 133 
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ersons belong to the southern and central divisions. Of 13 
arsingpura, 8 are in the northern and 5 in the central division. 
The remaining Viiniss are classed under different names. Of 640 

Mevadas, 141 are in the southern and 470 in the central division. Of 

459 Panchas, 296 are in the northern division. The chief Vanids of 

the southern division are Lids. There are but 2887 Vanids in the 

whole division, but 1773 are Lads, There are 10,306 in the state, 
of whom 108 are in Amreli, 214 in the northern, 5181 in the central 
division, and 3023 at the capital. It is also noteworthy that the 

Vanids at the capital are mostly Lids or Shrimilis, for, out of a total 

of 7087, there are 3023 Lads and 1276 Shrimdlis, the rest being 

Vayadds, Modhs and Disivils, 

OF 1515 Bhatids, 516 belong to Amreli and 609 to the northern 

division. Of 8832 Lavands, 6153 belong to Amreli, 752 to the 

northern and 1609 to the central division. | 

To sum up, of 57,027 persons of both sexes belonging to the 
commercial class, 10,747 belong to Amreli, 17,726 to the northern, 
iy the southern, 17,291 to the central division, and 9054 to the 
capital, 

The agricultural and pastoral classea of both sexes are returned 
af; 482,928 persons, of whom 35,736 belong to Amreli, 269,722 
to the northern, 19,423 to the southern and 158,047 to the central 
division. Among the Kanbis who number $91,984 persons or 
81°16 per cent of the agricultural and pastoral classes, there are three 
sub-castes, namely, Leva, Kadvya and Anjna. Of both sexes there 
are 185,364 Leva Kanbia in the state chiefly in the central division. 
In the Amreli division there are 22,264, in the northern 20,108, 
in the southern 8142, and in the central division 126,388, while 3425 
are at the capital. The Kadya Kanbis number nearly as many, but 
they are mostly in the northern division. There are im the state 
175,264 of both sexes. Of these Amreli has 1140, the southern 
division 4054, the central division 7053, the city no leas 2104, 
while the northern division contains 160,903, There are only 30,402 
Anjna Kanbis, nearly all of whom are in the northern division which 
contains 29,155. ‘The southern division has 918 and the central 
division 301. Besides these three classes there are the Uda Kanbis, 
954 strong, mostly in the southern division. There are in the state 
291 Kanbis from the Deccan, and 188 Hindustani and 179 Marvadi 
Kanbis. As regards religious faith, they are either Shaivs or 
Vuishnavs. The Kadva and Leva Kanbis accept food and water from 
each other, thongh intermarriage is not permitted. The Anjna 
Kanbis, however, are considered an inferior caste by the other two. 
The dress of the Kanbis consists of s piece of white cloth wrappe 
round the head by way of a turban; of a waistcoat as distinguished 
from the coat, angarkha, which reaches down tothe knee, and the 
dhoti, waistcloth. 

The Leva Kanbis spend extravagant sums at their funeral cere- 
monies, but their marriage expenses are comparatively nroderate. 
‘The Sélvis numbered by the census ot 1026, of whom 884 are im 
the northern and 112 in the central division, are weavers of silk- 
cloth, It is said that there were originally no weavers of this clasa 
in Pattan, and that Mul Réj invited a few from the south-east of 
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India to settle in his kingdom. The newcomers, being strangers 
to Gujarat, could not intermarry with other castes, and were debarred 
from every other kind of intercourse. Mul Raj interfered on their 
behalf, and forced the Leva Kanbis to associate with them in all 
matters, and to reckon them as of their own caste. From that time 
the Sdlvis and the Leva Kanbis have ehapesper belonged to one and 
the same class. In their own country the Sélvis were Vaishya, or 
belonged tothe trading caste, like the Vanids on this side of the 
country. In the census they are classed among artizans. 

The Kadva Kanbis are frank and simple in their ways, and re- 
markably fond of their cattle. They are heavy in gait and appearance, 
and strong and sinewy, but timid by nature, Unlike Kanbis of other 
castes, they are said to be filthy in their habits, Their women are 
frank and very hospitable. Among the Kadva Kanbis marriages 
take place once every ten or twelve years only. The date is fixed 
thus. Unjha, in Sidhpor, is the seat of Parvati, or the goddess Uma. 
Every tenth or twelfth year, the headman of the village makes out o 
number of slips of paper on some of which the writing is in favour of 
marriage being permitted that year, and in others the reverse. 
These papers are then thrown in a heap before the goddess, and 
children are selected to pick up a few. Thrice is this done, and 
papers are then opened, then if the larger number contains the 
ifirmative inscription, as somehow or other always happens to be the 
case, the goddess is supposed to have granted permission for the 
celebration of marriages in that particular year. The joyful news 
is communicated to all places where there may happen to be a 
community belonging to the caste. .A date is fixed on which day 
alone all marriages can take place, and as soon as it has been pub- 
lished, parents busy themselves arranging matches. The father of 
the bride gives a rupee to the bridegroom, and the betrothal is com- 
een But there is a curious antecedent condition which must be 
fulfilled by the bridegroom’s parents. It isthat the latter should 
give their own daughter, or failing that a near relative, in marriage 
to the bride’s brother, or other male relative. If the bridegroom’s 
parents are unable to satisfy this obligation from any cause, it is 
arranged either that they should pay a sum of money to the bride’s 
ec or agree to give in marriage the first daughter that may be 

n to their son. .As all marriages take place on one and the same 
day only, the expenses must necessarily be small, and the custom 
very probably originated from this consideration. It is usual among 
Hindus for the bridegroom to parade the streets on horse-back ; but 
& Village can hardly afford the namber of horses adequate to the re- 
quirements of the marriage day. The bridegrooms, therefore, are 
all ed in a cart, in which way they parade the street with the 
village band playing in advance. The concern and difficulties of a 
mother who has many marriageable daughters are endless. Some- 





times she cannot find husbands for all her daughters, and as she 


cannot bear the idea of their remaining single for another ten or 


twelve years, sho has recourse to one of several expedients. The 


most common one is forher to bribe a man, whether married or 


single, pe Nir the marriage ceremony with the daughter for ; 


whom to finds husband. The day after, the man 
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reriounces his claim to the girl, who is then considered a widow. As 
a widow can Saget! Ben any time, the parents find a husband for her 
at their leisure. When aman cannot be found, the practice is to 
substitute a bunch of flowers, and the marriage ceremony proceeds. 
The next day, by which time the flowers have begun to fade, they 
are thrown into a well, and the bride of yesterday is supposed to 
have become a widow. On the common et scat the Brahmans 
are necessarily very busy, and it is said that one man gets through 
18 many as m hundred ceremonies. The marringe ¢ } are 
usually light, but they are very heavy on the occasion of the birth 
of the first child, when the wile’s parents have to feast their friends 
and relatives, and to send back their daughter to her husband’s 
house with suitable presents, which always consist of articles of daily 
household use." 

The Anjna Kanbis resemble the Rajputs in appearance, and like Anjna, 
them consume animal food and drink spirits. They are braver and 
manlier than the Kadvya Kanbis, though, asa caste, mt Fa regarded 
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as inferior both to the Leva and Kadva Kanbis who are strict 
yeretarians. Elba 
here are in the state 4619 Miilis, of whom 2467 are in the Méilia, 


northern, 1846 in the central and 237 in the southern division. 
These gardeners are either Shaiv or Vaishnay. They are sometimes 
cultivators and cart-drivers. In their dress and appearance they 
resemble the Leva Kanbs. There are in the state 5633 Sathvards Sathedrda, 
of both sexes, all of whom are in the northern division, except 241 
to be found in Amreli. The Sathvérés resemble Kanbis m dress, 
religious belief and occupation. Some of them are bricklayers. 
There aro 9854 Kiichhidis of both sexes in the state, 6660 of whom Kdchhids, 
are in the central division and 1562 at the capital. There are 
besides 1297 in the southern and 296 in the northern division, They 
are Shaivs by religion, Their occupation is to sell green vegetables ; 
but a few are cultivators and some are dyers. | 
There are in the state 54,505 Rabiris of both sexes, most of whom 
dwell in the northern division. The census returns 44,518 in the 
northern, 3162 in the Amreli, 6533 in the central and 453 in the south- 
ern division, There are also 7401 Bharvéids in the state,2808 of whom 
are found in the Amreli, 1141 in the northern, 2498 in the southern 
and 9f4in the central division. The Rabdris and Bharvads are 
owners of flocks of sheep, milch-cows, camels, &c. They are nomads 
and wander from village to village im search of peruiage They 
are dull and unintelligent people, their dress is rough an slovenly, 
their hair uncombed. Like the Kolis they are not particular as to 
their religious belief. Their food is chiefly the milk they draw from 
their sheep and cattle. They are never So happy as during their 
migrations, when the whole household takes shelter under what 1s a 
mere basket : when they stay for any length of time in their own 
villages they become a nuisance tothe cultivators,into whosefields they 
let their cattle stray to the destruction of the crops. These people 
are sometimes, though but rarely, cultivators. The SR ding 
elass in the Amreli division, the great camel breeders, are the : 
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of whom there are 4658 in the state, almost all in Amreli. There 
are also 56 Hindustdni Ahirs in the state. 
There are in the state Dhangars and Gavlis from the Deccan. 


OF the latter there are only 60, of the former 979 of whom 308 are 
in the Amreli and 491 in the Navssri division. There are in the. 
tate 760 Vanjdirds, 858 of whom are in the southern division. The 
Sagiriis belong entirely to the Amreli division. There are 1124 m 
the state. Thore are also 632 Khamirs all in the northern division. 
Fishing and navigating people (14,835) belong to three classes. 


There are 1456 Kharviis of whom 404 are found inthe Amreli division — 


and 894 at the capital. There are 4070 Bhois, of whom 2337 are in 
the central, 444 in the northern division, and 1070 at the capi 
There are 9309 Machhis, of whom $747 are in the southern and 5164 
in the central division, while $83 are at the capital. Mention has been 
made of these castes inthe chapter on Production. It may be added 
that the Bhois are also palanquin-bearers. Their women have a 
curious habit of searching in the mud of the streets for the filings of 
the goldsmith’s or silversamith’s work. 

The census returns 160,217 Hindus of both sexes as belonging 
to the artizan class. The northern division possesses no less than 
83,996, the central division 28,786, the capital 11,203, the southern 
division 14,483, and the Amreli division 16,749. The largest castes 
of artizans are the Kombhirs or potters, the Suthdrs or carpenters, 
the Luhrs or blacksmiths, the Darjis or tailors, the Ghanchis or oil- 
pressers, the Mochis or shoemakers, the Sonis or gold and silversmiths, 
the Khatris or weavers, the Bhévssdrs (Chhipds) or calico-printers, the 
Kansdris or coppersmiths, the Salts or stone-cutters and masons 
and the Kadiyds or bricklayers, The following brief statement is 
therefore appended, showmg the strength of each caste in each 
division, both sexes being computed : 
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There are 600 Deccan Road at the capital and in the southern , | 


Chars tho cont and 18 Hindusténi Sonis, There are 392 
Kalals, of whom 845 are in the northern and 6183 at the capits 
There are 814 Dabgars, of whom 543 are in the ndrihiarh and 247 


firis in the central division and at the capital. There are 15317) 


the central division, They deal in leather, make leathor scales, the _ 


great bags for drawing water from wells, &c, 
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‘The castes of artizans do not intermarry. Asa rule the members 
of one caste will not accept food or water from those of another. 
The remarriage of widows prevails among all these castes except Sonis. 
A few particulars are added on some of these castes. The Sonis are 
divided into several sub-castes, such as the Shrimali, Tagad, Ghat, 
Mastin, Parajia, Meth and Bhatia. They resemble the Vanids in 
dress and appearance, and - occupation are gold and silversmiths. 
The Kansérds are mostly Vaishnav in religion and: by occupation 
na 6 are coppersmiths, The sub-castes are termed Gujardti, Mara 
and Deccan. The Luhdra are ironsmiths. They worship Ram. 
Thereare Gujar and Marvidi Lohirs. In their dress they resemble 
the Brahmans and Vaniis. They are said to have been originally 
Rajputs. Brides can only be obtained by purchasing them from 
their parents. The Kumbliirs, potters, are worshippera of Devi. 
They eat with Rajputs, Luhdrs and Hajams. Their sub-castes are 

ujar, Vathir isa Mavasla. The Ften were originally Rajputs. 
The Khatris, who wear the sacred thread, are weavers of silk as well 
as cotton, Their marriage expenses are notoriously heavy, The 
Kharddis (76) sre turners. The Mochis are Vaishnav, as are the 
Seeqing The Galidrés (176), who are alao Vaiehnay, are dyers of 
clot 

The census returns under this head only 32,671 persons of whom 
29,071 are Gujarati Hajims, The Hajims are thus dispersed: 
15,545 belong to the Die, division, 9180 to the central division 
and 916 to the capital; the rest areelsewhere. The Dhobhis number 
9872. Itshould be borne in mind that the Hajaims are important 
village servants, who are not only barbers but torch-bearers and 
often cultivators. It is only now and then that they can be said to 
enter menial service. Khavis (215) belong to Amrelt. 

There are in the state 21,280 Bhits of both sexes, of whom 11,606 
are males and 9674 females. There are 306 in the Amreli, 15,755 
in the northern, 6921 in the central and 299 in the southern division, 
The Bhats, or professional bards and singers, are Vaishnav and 
find employment at the courts of native princes or in the families 
of private gentlemen. Many go from place to place and earn a living 
by reciting the pedigrees and family achievements of those from 
whom they ask alms. They wear on their persons a variety of 
ornaments, such as the earring, anklets, necklace, &c., and by 
way of arms, they carry a kind of sword. Many are cultivators and 
some have enough money to lend at interest. There are not a few 
who stand security for a consideration, They are a warm-blooded 
and passionate people as many acts of theirs in past times testify. 
They had,some years ago, a ready vs of extorting money or the 
fulfilment of a pledge made to them. Ifa man refused to keep a 
promise made to them, they brought a girl or an old woman of their 
own family to the house of the defaulter, and threatened to kill or 
actually did kill her, Not acentury ago the faith placed in the word 
of a Bhét was perhaps the only means of obtaining the requisite 
feeling of security necessary to conduct business of any kind. A 
men, trom the prince to the peasant, trusted the Bhat or Charan, 





that he would keep his word or die, Soon after the advent of the 
British the use of this intermediary collapsed and the bad points in 
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his character came into relief ; but his good work in past times should 
not be overlooked. By violent threats to kill some member of their 
family, the Bhats, for a long time and up to quite recent days, 
were able to extort money or the accomplishment of any promise 
made them, but the late Maharaja Khanderdv enacted a special 
provision of law to meet these cases of extortion and so put an end 
tothem, The Bhats are held to surpass Vanids and Shravaks in all 
crooked ways of augmenting the interest on loans made by them, and 
it ia said to be hard for a man to escape their clutch once it has 
seized him, But the truth is that no one desirous of effecting a 
loan has recourse to a Bhat, unless his credit is so utterly bad that no 
respectable moneylender will assist him. Their marriage expenses 
are very heavy, and, strangely enough, it is the bride’s parents who 
have to purchase the bridegroom, an expensive commodity if the 
sonnection sought ia good. Many poor families, whose means were 
as inadequate as ther pride was great, used therefore to practise — 
female infanticide. The Bhdt women are as bold, yoluble and ready 
in retort asthe men. When a Bhat woman passes a male caste- 
fellow on the road, it is the latter who raises a piece of cloth to his 
face till the woman is out of sight. The remarriage of widows, 
except among the higher families, is not prohibited. 

The castes who resemble the Bhits are the Chiirans, the Bhavayds 
or Targilds, the Dhiris (38), the Mirs (78) and the Jagaris (67). 
There are 2580 Charans in the state, of whom 1410 are males and 
1170 females. There ore 754 in the Amreli, 1211 in the northern 
and 632 in the central division. The Chérans are followers of 
mifés. Marriage between them ond the Bhats is prohibited, nor 
may the one caste accept food or water from the other. Among the 
Charans the remarriage of widows is permitted. The Charans in 
this state are said to have originally come from Marwar. Thera 
are 6228 Bhavydyds in the state, of whom 5850 are in the northern 
division and $18 in the central division. They are either Shaivs or 
Vaishnavs, and are an inferior caste to both the Bhits and Charans.. 
They live by amusing the public with comic recitals. If deprived 
of their fees when they appear at the festive meeting of a householder 
who is celebrating the birth of a son, they use obscene language 
and gestures, sre so endeavour to extort money. Bhaviyds, unlike 
the Bhéts and Chérans, wear the sacred thread. The remarriage of — 
widows is permitted. The Nats (78) are almost all in the northern 
division. They believe in no particular abe Their profession 1s to 
amuse the public bya show of gymnastic feats and simple exhibitions 
of cunning or strength. The Turis and Garodds are an inferior sect 
of Targiilds, and practise the profession of the Targilés among the — 
lowest classes, such as Dheds and Bhangids. They are also fortune- — 
tellers. They wear the sacred thread. i! 

There are numbered in the state 69,192 of both sexes belonging _ 
to this class, 1908 in Amreli, 43,635 in the northern, 1692 in the | 
southern and 16,428 in the central division, There are 5529 atthe © 
capital. The chief castes are thus placed : te 
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Labouring Clases, 1831. 
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The Goliis, Vaishnava by. religion, are mostly grain-sellers, but 
some keep and hire out donkeys, while others manufacture and sell 
fire-works. The Ravaliyis are supposed from their dress to have 
originally belonged to the Gosdi class, They worship the goddess 
Brahmani who has a temple dedicated to her in Kaéda, in the Visna- 
gar sub-division. Some keep and hire out donkeys, some are weavers, 
while a namber live on alms. The Vaghris are noticed under the 
aboriginal tribes. The Odds are mostly nie Range ye Pi form 
A prea class, because they are half Hindus and half Musalméns. 

heir marriage customs and most of their other customs are Hindu, 
but their funeral ceremonies appear to have been borrowed from the 
Musalmans, as they bury their dead and raise tombs over them, 
Their speech, too, isa strange and incoherent jargon made up of 
Gujariti, Hindustdni and Maréthi. The Vadis and Bojaniyds follow 
no particular god. Some are basket-makers by profession, while 
others are itinerant showmen and suake-charmers. | 

Under this class the census returns 20,551 pérsons of both sexes, 
$663 of whom are found in Amreli, 9367 in the northern, 1055 in 
the southern, 4973 in the central division and 1493 at the capital. 
The Gosii Atit namber 10,014, of whom half are im the northern 
division; the Sadhus 5631, of whom nearly 2000 are in the Amreli 
and northern division respoctively. The Vairdégis number 2270, of 
whom one-half are in the central division and the Jogis 1822, 
almost all in the northern division. As might be expected there 
are 12,609 males to 7942 females of the mendicant class. Mi 28 
ally both Gosdis and Sidhus belonged to one or other of the four 
great castes, but, once pledged to their vows, they renounce all 
oon form of religion and wander about as religious mendicants. 

‘here is one great difference ; the Gosdis eat animal food and drink 
spirits, the Sddhus do not. Therefore a Sadhu will give food to, 
but will not take food from o Gosdi. Many Gosdis and Sadhus 
marry and settle down, and are known as family-men in contra- 
distinction from the Nigdés or naked mendicants who have taken the 
vow of celibacy, The Négds may be known by their naked bodies 
smeared with ashes and covered only with a yellow-coloured rag 
round the loins. The family-men, who daily increase in numbers, 
: Lat Big nae have property of their own and do a little money- 








. g business, 
_ There are in the state 191,461 persons of both sexes belonging 
to this class, of whom 10,516 belong to Amreli, 91,984 to -the 


northern, 17,969 to the southern and 65,665 to the central division. 
There are 5327 at the capital, More than half are is. . The 
a 233-—9 | 
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Sindhvds and Turis are confined to the northern division. The chief | 


depressed classes are thas divided : 
Depreseed Classes, 1551. 
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Such are the depressed and unclean classes among Hindus. Even 
among the Dheds, however, there is a higher anda lower caste. Those 
who are weavers by occupation would not accept food or water from 
those whose occupation it is to flay carcasses and to prepare leather 
for various purposes. These last, again, would scorn to hold any 
intercourse with wean ca the pariahs of society. 
ns show separately the aboriginal classes and the 
aboriginal tribes ; it cap karen 2 be of some use to bring both 
statements together, as the distinction is a nominal one. There are 
in the whole state and of both sexes : 














] | | } 
j | Northern | Seathern Central 
| | 
Aboriginal class... 17,578 | 220,484) 75,000 | meee) 4a7a 
Do. tribes)... a5 | oisir | 10,016 | 4 
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The tribes therefore belong entirely to the southern division, except — 
the figure given under the central division, which represents so many — 
Bhils. To the southern division special notice will therefore be given : 


ek Nerthern | So0tbern 
“aha Division. | 


| Division, | Celieiakoe. 









Among the aboriginal classes in the central division there ar 7 
20,246 Dhénkds, 1623 Néyakés and 10,677 Taldvids.! The 





Chapter V. on ae ‘of the Aboriginal Classes see Chapter IL. on Production ae 
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Bhils, Kolis, and, according to some classifiers, the Vighris, have Chapter ITT. 
no place in any of the four great divisions of Hindu society. an 
They have no defined religions belief, but worship all the deities of 
the Hindu Pantheon indiscriminately. They are strong, daring and Clan. 
intractable, and the first two races are thieves by instinct. Idle and 
lawless, they like to live by brigandage instead of following any 
settled occupation, In this state a large proportion of the 
population belongs to the Bhil and Koli classes, and, till a couple 
of years ago, there was no security of life or of property for the 
peaceable inhabitants. As some inducement to these people to 
renounce their lawless habits and to take to agricniture, and because 
much cannot be expected of them, the government assessment on 
lands held by them is always lighter than in the case of the Kanhi. 
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Yet they till their lands so indifferently that they find it hard to pay ~e4 
the light tax fixed on their lands. In the first place, the Kol hen » 
neither seed nor cattle nor plough, and for the use of each of these 4 : 
requisites he is generally indebted to the village Vania or Kanbi, to ‘-— 
whom he makes some return, by sharing with him the produce of his : 
field if he deals with the Vania, or if with the Kanbi by assisting him 4 
in his work, The outturn is very meagre, perhaps not half as much & 
as the hardy and industrious Kanbi reaps. Even this the Koliis not ay 
careful to husband, and a couple of months after the monsoon crop = 
he mnst either hire himself out as a day-labourer, or live on wild a6 


berries and fruit, which he too often does till the setting in of the 
next monsoon. Yet, in spite of their thieving propensities, their 
recklessness and their idle hubits, there are some good points about 
these people. When trusted, they are faithful and honest. When 
they have sworn to dofend an employer, they do so with their lives, 
as many instances, which have occurred in the case of Kolis 
escorting travellers and others for a consideration, prove. The 
Vaghris are perhaps more respectable. Their occupation consists in 
selling fruit, fuel, pottery, &c., a5 well as in trapping game. There 
are, however, some among them who are well-to-do and trade in 
cattle, They bny herds of bullocks in one place and sell them at 
distance for a profit. Their credit is fair, and Vania moneylenders 
are ready to make them advances. But they are often anxious to 
appear poorer than they are. 

There are in the state 46,718 persons of both sexes following the 
Jnin religion; of these only 2025 are not Vanids and half of those 
who are not Vénidés are Bhévsire. Tho Jains muster strongest i 
the northern division, as might be expected, but there are some in 
the central division and at the capital : 
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Of the castes omitted there are 119 Nagars, 24 Bérads, 19 — 
Khadiyatds, 43 Meshris, 246, Narsingpuris, 13 Pénchis, 2 
Agarvils, 3 Modhs, 2 Lads, 4 Milis, 147 Bhojaks in the northern 
division, 90 Disivils in the northern and central divisions, 4 
Khedavals, 7 Kapol Vaniis in Amreli, 273 Kanbis in the central and 
northern divisions, 90 Gorjis, 1045 Bhavairs are found over the 
whole state, and 767 are unspecified. | 

The census returns the Musalmiins in the whole state at — 
174,980 persons of both sexes. Of these 17,817 are found in the 
Amreli, 63,205 in the northern, 23,009 in the southern, 51,800 in the 
central division and 19,149 at the capital. Special note should be | 
taken of three great divisions among them. There are tho _ 
Musalmins of foreign origin, there are the converts from Hinduism, 
and there is a great class of cultivators who form a most usefal portion — 
of the community. Those of foreign origin of whom half are 
Shaikhs may thus be briefly set down : | 


Musalncna of Foreign Origin, 1831. 








Besides these, of 1319 Beluchis 1105 are found in the northern 

division; of 2057 Sidis almost all are found in the aame division a 
of 2147 Kordishis more than three-fourths are in the same division, _ 
The Musalmans who have been converted from Hinduism are 
14,929in nomber, 4349 Memans and 1435 Khojds, out of 5462 and — 
1491 respectively, being in the Amroli division. There are 1004 — 
Boréh Aluis, of whom 710 are at the capital; 1188 Bordh Sullemani, 

of whom 919 sre in the northern division, and $928 Bordh Dindi, of 
whom 2659 are in the northern division and 1145 at the capital. 
Moat of the 760 Borah Jiffari are at the capital, and there are also 
52 Borih Nagoshi. The Musalméns of the agricultural class number. 
49,056 throughout the state, and they are thus divided: 4 


A griewlteral Musalmdna, 1387, 









There are 328 out of 367 Shekhdis at the capital, and a few others 
of other denominations, But the chief interest Is centered on th 
Molesalams of the central and the Bohoris of the central and sonthern — 
divisions, These 3, Soucy Bohords are not to be confounded with 
the mercantile Borihs mentioned in a preceding paragraph, = 
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There are » also | the Chisippés (87 1), Khatris (940) saa Kumbhiirs 
(837) scattered throughout the state. The Momnds and Tis are 
weavers, the Pinj clean cotton, and the Ghanchis are ail- | 

There are 4565 in domestic employ of whom 3629 are Shipdis, 
9800 beme in the northern and 774 in the central division. Ha cae 
number 636. Dhobis number 165, and Pakhalis or Bhistis (1 $5) are 
found in the central division. Those of minor professions number 
2446, the Mir being 1074 mostly in the northern division and the 
Ghandhrap 958. mostly in the same division, Of the labouring and 
wandering class there are only 491, of whom 276, mostly in the 
northern division, are Nigoris, The mendicant class numbers 5957, 
of whom 1885 are Abdali, mostly found in the northern division. 

There 1s, thus, a considerable Musalman population in the state. 
They follow various professions, are cultivators, take service under 
the state as peons, menial servants, &c., or follow certain callings 

and are traders, weavers, dyers, washermen, cooks and water-carriera. 
There are of course no castes among the followers of Islim; all 
are on the same level from a religions and social point of view. 
N evertheless they may bedivided into two groups. The first includes 
the descendants of those Musalmins who settled in the country 
as cond juerors, or who have since entered it from the North- 
West Provinces, Such are the Saynds, the Moghals, the Pathéns 
and the Shaikhs. Though all believers are equal, those who aes 
to one of these four divisions are esteemed ns original es 
the faith. And one class, that of the | ser fio 18 hs object 
veneration, Sayads being reputed the descendants o ‘Ait and the 
Prophet's daughter Fatima. A Sayad xp not readily part with his 
daughter to one who is not a Sayad. The Moghals and Pathdns 
take their names from localities, and all other Musalmiins, whose 
conversion does not originate from the spread of Islam among the 
inhabitants of Guj arit, bear the honorary title of Shaikh, ‘old or 
revered person.’ are mostly Set, though Shids are found, 
pepeey about sey The 1 of widows is discou 

cept among Pathins. These original Musalmins flourished of old 

soldiers and conquerors, but with the changes brought about by 
ees of peace they have greatly sunk m the social scale. They 
have never learnt to turn their hands to work or their minds to 






-jearning, nor, to their credit be it said, have they ic reign into 


robbers or marauders; they are often office messengers, menial 
servants, not unfrequently cultivators of a 

‘The second group comprises the Hindu inhabitants of Gujarét who 
at yarious times have been converted to the faith by the invaders. 
It is often impossible to tell now to what caste or class of Hindus 
these converts belonged, nor can the time of their conversion be 
ascertained ; but the retention of certam Hindu social habits 
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and religious customs, and even of the original dress and spony 
points to the possible status they once occupied, Among the Musal- 
mans of Gujarit, besides, a twofold process has been gomg on: the 
original believers have adopted some few or many Hindu ways, the 
converts have turned into the new path moreorless completely, msome 
instances becoming advanced believers, in others merely ee 
faw rites such as circumcision and burial, and retaining even the — 
worship of Hindu gods. It is owing to this twofold process that 
the following quotation gives an accurate description of the position 
held at this time by the Musalmdns, though it does not quite 
rightly state the causes of the position so held. ‘ By long association 
with the natives of Gujarit they have lost many of their own — 
distinctive traits and have acquired the speech, habits, and often the 
dress of their Hindu neighbours. They still possess the strong sense 
of religion which is common to all Musalman communities, but are 
not intolerant or bigoted. Though as a people they are, with the — 
exception of the Bohoris, in poor circumstances, still they aro 
extravagant, pleasure-loving, and fond of show, They are sep rated, : 
according to the nature of their avocations, info s0 many divisions 
which might be almost termed castes, and the exclusiveness of these 
divisions, as regards intermarriage at least, is as decided as that of 
Hindu castes, while the feasts that are given on the occasion of 
deaths rival in their foolish waste the caste-dinners of the Hindus." * 
Passing by the original Musalmiins we reach the nomerically — 
largest and the most important group of converts. Before making 
special mention of the Bordhs of the northern division, something 
may be said of the Bohords throughout the State, that the distinction 
between the two classes bearing a somewhat similar name may be 
clear, Most indeed almost all Bohortis who till the soil are Sunni, 
while, on the other hand, almost all Borahs who deal in merchandise 
are Shia. In the northern division the latter are found in great 
numbers while the agriculturist Bohoris are comparatively few. 
The Sanni Bohora who tills the soil inhabits chiefly the western 
‘+ of the Navsdri division and the southern part of the central — 
livision. He is accounted the best agriculturist in Gujarit, 1 
hardworking, frugal and intelligent. He retains most of his old 
Hindo habits, dress and speech; he is exclusive and, so to say, 
denominational, At the same time, unlike other Hindu converts, 
he dropped all original caste divisions and forms but one 
community. The question regarding the original status of this — 
evidently converted Hindu has never been satisfactorily answered. 
The name Borih or Bohora derived from wohorvu, the Gujariti word — 
for to trade, applies well to the Borah tradesman. But it is strange — 
that it should have been adopted by the agriculturist, It is said that 
he was once a Koli or « Rajput, but it is not likely that men of these 
a would Laks adopted such a name, and it is more probable that 
hey were bis, as their dress, speech, language and great 
cultural skill tend to prove. He ascribes the conversion of his 
8 to the efforts of the great Muhammad Begada i | 


most of whom are Déndi Borihs, are tradesmen, and gS 
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_ im almost every part of the northern division, but it 1s only 
in Kadi and Sidhpur that they have settled in large numbers. 
They are almost invariably traders and merchants and are in very 
good circumstances, but some Shia Borth agriculturists are to be 
found in the Pattan sub-division. Like the Hindus, among whom 
each caste has its own separate street, the Bordbs have a quarter of 
their own, where they have built < semen and costly houses. They 
keep them neat and cleanly, and their dress, though simple, is always 
clean. Their streets, however, are filthy and ava. They are 
exceedingly quict and law-abiding, and are implicitly guided in all 
matters by the Mulhdji of Surat, who gets from theme eekraagr 

on their trade and other profits. The proceeds are not entirely f 
the private use of the Mulhaji, but are devoted in part towards the 
support of the poor and indigent of the community, Under the 
Mulhaj there are local chiefs at Kadi and Sidhpur, who regulate the 
affairs of the community over whom they are immediately placed. 
All disputes among themselves, not iin | confined to religious 
differences, are heard and decided by the local chiefs, and all parties 
concerned must abide by the decision, subject to an appeal to the 
Malhaji. Any recourse to the law courts or to officers of government 
on any matter in og between different members of the 
community is most rigic y prohibited, and the penalty incurred by 
the refractory or the disobedient is heavy. He is not put out of 
caste but is sent to coventry by priest and wife, friend and relation. 
In most of their habits they resemble the Hindus. In Kadi, the 
resemblance extends even to points of dress, such as the tarban and 

e waistcoat, angarkha, which is thoroughly Hindu in style and 
material.. The Sunni trading Bordhs are extremely rare and their 
only head-quarter is at Pattan. They have a quarter to themselves, 
and never mix or hold any intercourse with the Shia Bordhs or any 
other caste. They are very exclusive in this respect, so much so 
that, even when they desire amusement or recreation, itis among 
themselves that they seek it, and at appointed places within their 
own quarter or streets. ‘They have their own chiefs by whom they 
are guided in all matters, like the Shia Borihs. Their marringe 
eostoms are quite peculiar. It is obligatory on every man to make 
a pilgrimageto Mecca and to stay therefor a few yearsand learn Arabic 
and the Kurin, before he can marry. Thus, every person, whatever 
his position in life be, considers it his duty to go to Mecca at a 
certain age to stady and trade there, and then to return to 
Pattan with what money he has been able to scrape together. 
Those who have no means of their own go with others as servants 
or dependants. They return to Pattan after some years, and there- 
after dono work or business, but ae on the money od em 
already made ; or, if necessary, gain to acquire more, ‘| onni 
Boekkn ace the richest arrested Putten. 

The Fakirs are mendicants ; they are often keepers of the tombs 
of saints or others supposed to have worked miracles in their 
times, and live on the alms of those who frequent the tombs and 
- make offerings there. 
The Memans belong to two sects, the one following what is called 
the old faith, and the other the new faith. The former are followers 
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‘Chapter III. | His Highness Aga Khan in Bombay or rather of his son, for 
Population. ca Khan is dead, who levies on his flock a percentage of their 
earnings. They sare mostly cultivators though many are artizans, 

‘Muslmins. The Memans who follow the new Faith are those who seceded 

Memans, from the bulk of their people and founded a new community under 
Sayad Hussunali of Palanpur. They are stricter in rely 
observances, and do not accept food from Hindus, like other Memans, — 
Both these sects, however, dress like Hindus, and, indeed, are said 
to have been Kadva Kanbis originally, converted to ‘Muhammadanism 

. during the ascendancy of the Moghal rule in Gujarit.' 
= Moleealdma. The Molesalims (perhaps from Mawalladat recently madeand alam 
faith), or recent converts, are in reality Hindu Rajputs who have been — 
ole taught a few of the rudiments and practices of the Faith. In their” 
hae their appearance and their customs they are Hindu Rajputs ; z 
observe Hindu festivals ; some even still worship Hindu gods 
Rajput names, support the customary bard or minstrel, all 
oe e divided ‘nto Rajput castes and clans, The marriage 
ies s performed by a Brihman as well as by a Kaji. On the other 
| hand, relatives by blood marry, and the true Musalmin practices of 
dm Li) and burial, accom PAN. l by certain rites, have been 
The Molesalims are acadterodl over the central and — 
nor | divisions y are generally proud, ignorant, indolent 
opiam-eating landowners. Those possessed of a yo wage 
amount of landed property term themselves Gurdsids, 
Pirsis, There are in the state S118 Pirsis, of whom the great majority 
are in the southern division, where they make ut the most . 
flourishing portion of the town eh pena of Navsdri, levi her , 
Bilimora, whilst many others an unportant place in the | 
community. 
Christian There were 771 Christians, of whom 600 are in the central di ind io 
its at the capital. Most of these ara comprised in the British force at 
=2 the cantonment or are Portuguese bandsmen in the service of His 
7 Highness the Gaikwiir. = 
— Oceupation. According to the 1881 census, 1,004,128 persons (males 728,6 
ae females 275 526) orabout fifty per cent ‘of the whole polation were — 
returned as following occupations. These may be divided into the 
following seven classes : ia 

I; persons employed in the state or Government service | 
were 8221. 

Il.—0Of Fecieione pee 3289 were temple servants, : 
ministers of religion and priests, 17,740 devotees and bos "7 
corpse-bearers, and 606 Parsi sacred. threnc weavers, genet KA 
Parsi women of Navsiri ; 871 schoolmasters ; 2289 police officers! 
peons; 2127 military officers and soldiers, and 247 nlaedden aa 
mukhtiydrs ; ooo physicians, vaccinators and native doctors, seh 81 
midwives and nurses ; 17 sculptors, 413 singers, 2398 actors, dancer 
and players, 32 jugglers, and 25lathletes; and 38 engincers | 
surveyors. 
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UT.—Of persons in service or orming personal offices there 
were 3821 aio servants, 142] pate servants, and 34,909 menial 
and other servants. Of personal servants there were 9268 barbers, 
2044 washermen, 1660 water-carriers, and 165 palanquin-bearers. 
There were besides 1100 cooks and keepers of inns. 

IV.—Of persons engaged in agriculture there were 311,995 
cultivators, 1219 gardeners and sellers of flowers, and 259,334 farm 
and field labourers ; of ons engaged with animals there were 
26,360 cattle graziers, 118 horse-dealers, farriers and breakers, 28 
elephant sporters or sdthmdrs, 742 cattle breeders and sellers, 58 
sportsmen and those engaged in shikvirkhdna, and 279 manure- 
sellers; 1017 were cart-drivers and owners of carts, 615 keepers of 
animals for hire, and 265 carriers having pack bullocks, © 
_ V.—OFf persons engaged in commerce and trade 5134 were 
bankers and moneylenders, and 9007 brokers, agents and clerks; 
5110 general app keepers, 151 contractors, 302 itinerant retailers 
and pedlars, and 259 cotton merchants. 

I—Of persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures and 
engineering operations there were 5486 oil pressers and sellers, 32 
salt makers, 14,715 potters, 11,909 cotton spinners, 38731 cotton 
carders, 26,003 cotton and silk weavers, 668 silk weavers and 
_ spinners, 268 silk-braid makers and mercers, 222 mashru weavera, 
535 turban weavers, 155 wool spinners and dealers, 2942 calico 
printers, 107 calenderers, 256 tape-makers, 296 twist sellers, 3111 
ceottom goods sellers, 254 loom brush makers, 804 warp makers, 
37 darners, 250 embroiderers, 1656 dyers, 8337 tailors, 41 turban- 
folders, I “A ee and harness-m: vie 3861 leather workers 

id leather dyers, 7991 carpenters, 1656 bricklayers, 90 painters, 
colourera and photographers, 455 workers in quarry, 2775 anion, 
239 lime burners, 374 grindstone sellers and polishers, 2159 basket 
makers and bamboo workers, 35 mat makers, 390 rope makers, 4769 
blacksmiths, 214 sword makers and polishers, 83 hardware dealers, 
1195 copper and brass smiths and dealers, 4535 gus and silver 
smiths, 85 silver and gold wire drawers, 59 catgut sellers, 382 bead 

makers, 208 jewellers and assayers, 4 electroplaters, 27 wood-carvers 
and seal engravers, 20 watch makers, 283 bangle makers, 24 book 
sellers, printers and lithographers, 102 paper makers, 45 ink makers, 
# toy makers, 36 firework makers, 56 lac makers, 25 soap and comb 
makers, 217 leaf-plate makers, 49 stationery sellers, 15,120 grain 
dealers, 6002 millers, 149 stick sellers, grinders and huskers of 
corn, 440 grain parchers, 131 bakers, 185 fruit sellers, 7372 
vegetable sellers, 1620 grocers, 66 gol sellers, 601 confectioners, 
1400 milk, butter and aE eclars, 605 butchers, 10 fowl sellers, 
W219 fishermen and fishmongers, 1707 distillers and dealora in 
spirits, 107 mahuda-flower dealers, 1840 provisioners and. bdadr 
Suppliers, 28 huka makers, 1015 sellers of tobacco, snuff and betel 
_ leaves, 101 sellers of opium, bhdng and gdénja, 145 perfume makera 
| andsellers, 611 wood and timber dealers, 515 charcoal and cowdung- 
cake sellers, 2355 firewood dealers, 1987 ce dealers, 275 leather 
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_ dealers, and 4081] tanners and curriers. There were besides 934 
_ ship or boat owners and seamen, 334 tile turners, 79,790 

labourers, and 4153 scavengers, = 93 
& 283—10 | 
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VII.—Of miscellaneous persons there were har hn on 
immovable property, 710 living on annuities, and © ‘living on 
funded vensand ‘ 262 were pensioners, 31,055 beggars, 262 prosti- 
tutes, and 1925 Others. | 

According to the 1881 census returns there were in the Barodn 9 - 
territory 3012 towns and villages, of which 854 had less than 200 
inhabitants; 940 from 200 to 500; 697 from 500 to 1000; 340 
from 1000 to 2000; 106 from 2000 to 3000; forty-four from 3000 
to 5000; eighteen from 5000 to 10,000 and thirteen which had more 
than 10,000 inhabitants. The number of villages and towns 18 
greatest (1084) in Kadi and least (291) in Amreli, as the details show : ‘ 
Baroda Villages, 1831. x We | ia 


‘ avabrl| Baroda. Kail. Amret. | Total, 
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The Navsiri Division presents one peculiar feature in the village 
community. The patels are not mafddirs or signers of contracts 
and engagements with the state. They are purely servants 
appointed by the state,and most of them belong to the Andyala 
Brahman caste, but some are Kanbis, Rajputs, Musalmdns or Pérsis. 
Inall other parts of the state, putting on oneside the village accountant, 
who is a state servant, there are, in the village, the priest or 
gamot,a Bréhman who performs all the religious ceremonies, and 
who is either supported by s grant of land called pasdita or by a fixed — 
annual allotment of grain and special gifts of money when ceremonies — 
are performed, the Bhat or bard, the potter, the barber, the © 


washerman, the carpenter, the tailor, the tanner, the Dhed and the 


As an example ofa small village community in the central division, — 
that of Mddalpur in the neighbourhood of the city of Baroda has — 
been selected. Its revenue is about Rs, 5000 minus Rs. 1000 for — 
expenditure. Its area is about 800 hundred acres and the E 
inhabitants go cat to cultivate the lands of neighbouring villages. — 
From 20 to 25 families hold land of from 10 to 15 acres. There 1s a — 
revenue patel and a police patel. This is not always the case, for im 
small villages there is but one patel; and now that the powers of the’ 
police patel have been rgllet 4 this will perhaps be more frequently (9 
the case, Patels are either paid directly by the state, generally i 
one per cent on the groas rental of the village, or more rarely ar 2 
allowed land free of taxation. In the not very important village of — 
Miidalpur the pay of each patel is 50 rupees a year with o turban 
allowance of Rs. 25 9 year. Butas the ancestors of these men | 
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eolonised the villages some 700 years ago, each has about 15 acres 
of land free of assessment. If the patel gives 1 marriage he 
entertains the whole village which is composed of Kanbis and Dharila 
Kolis. ‘The patel plays the chief part in any public ceremony. He 
also lends money. If public works have to be carried out the 
state frequently gives money assistance, but the labour is done by 
the people under the superintendence of the patel. It has been 
stated that, except in the Navsiri division, where in all probability 
- the Musalmans early upset the bddgdeéri system, introduced o 
aévdri system of their own and destroyed all matia, the Gujarit 
aheae commonly possesses a body of men termed mafadars, 
‘The matddérs, or makers and signers of contracts with the 
state on behalf of the body of villagers, are hereditary officers. 
The matidars are generally in number from eight to ten men, 
and from these the patels are chosen, one to do the revenue 
work and termed wghrdtddr, the other to do the police work and 
termed the mukhi patel, These important village officials are 
selected by the state, and, if possible, such men sre chosen as are 
of a certain age, have received a little education and show signs of 
general intelligence. Asarule the matddirs asa body receive a lamp 
sum of one per cent on the realised revenue of the village, and the 
patel are not rewarded for their public services by any extra 
remuneration. Up to 1868 the pafel had a right to his bit of land, 
but in that year His Highness Khanderdy deprived him of this 
and substitnted-cash payment, much to the discontent of this class 
of public officers. 

The patel is an hereditary and therefore a fairly independent officer ; 
the taldti or village accountant is appointed by the state and looks 
to it for promotion. The pate! is attached to one village and in 

some ways represents the interesta of the inhabitants w ich are 
identical with his own; the village accountant is shifted from place 
to place and is more apt to enforce the interests of the state, In 
old days when the demands of the state on the village varied 
from year to year and were somewhat undefined with regard to the 
individual, the patel played the more important part; now that all 
demands are fixed, and the tendency is tokeep all kinds of registers, as 
well as accounts with each individual cultivator, the accountant’s work 
is greater and more regarded than used to be the case, The patel’s 
revenue or police work will be described in the chapters on Revenue 
and Judicial Administration; that of the accountant 1s to keep 
registers and revenue accounts, and exceptas a clerk he has little to 
do with police work. The village accountant of an ordinary sized 
village will get at least Rs. 120 a year. | 









4 The did euiha appoints the successor to the matdddr post if be is an heir in direct 
line; hut if there bo more than one such heirs and these do not agree, the Sulla appoints 
The same powers are given to the Noid aubhe in the case of the proper heirs being 
brothers. Lf the mafad -Janvea no beother or lineal descendant the Suita may select 
asuccessor from teral issue. In all cases an Por = Ped cape Huziir. 
The dismissal of a matdetdr can be ordered by the Suita alone, In case a place falls 
vi ita the patronage is in the hands of the Suita. These 

importance attached to the poste of village servants. 
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Under the revenue or mulki patel are two or Inore havaldara, 
whose business it isto collect the revenue, the accounts of which 
the village accountant keeps, to carry the accountant’s books and do 
other menial work. They get about Rs. 60. year, but hold no land 
free of taxation. Inold days the havilddrs watched the khali or 
threshing ground before the state share of the produce had been 
separated from the rest, as had to be done under the bhagvatai 
system. They still do a little watchman’s work in the fields. The 
police or other constabulary duties are carried out by from five to six 
varfanidsin a village of ordinary size. Very frequently they receive 
no pay, but hold some five acres offree land. The vartamae, rakhas 
or révaniyds are the village watchmen and guards. It is their duty 
to protect a marriage party or escort treasure going from one village 
to another, to sleep in the chduri, and above all at night to go the 
rounds of the wines For this epee armed with bows and arrows 
or with swords, they will divide themselves into two bands, one to 
watch the village boundaries sim, one to gaard the buildings of the 
village itself bosti, These officials have never been known to rob 
treasure entrusted to them, and in their encounters with robbers 
and trespassers they have not unfrequently risked and lost their 
lives. Finally, the ordinary village sear some five or six 
Bhangis who often hold about ten acres land. They are messengers 
and letter-carriers, and it is their business to conduct strangers on 
to the neighbouring village. | . 

Besides these, there are in Médalpur two carpenters, each of whom 
holds an acre and a quarterofland. The villagers also reward them 
ata fixed rate for their services, 1} mans (60 pounds) of gram per 
plough, per annom, or 1} mans (70 pounds) per plough and cart per. 
annum. ‘Thereare two blacksmiths, each of whom holds two acres of 
land, who are paid in grain by the people at the same rate as the 
carpenters, There are two barbers, eac of whom holds 2) acres 
of land.! They do not, however, get regular contributions in grain — 
from the villagers, but when a marriage occurs, the barbers get 
from 10 to 15 rupees, for itis their business to clean the utensils, 
bear the marriage torches, &c. The potter holds four acres of land 
free of assessment, and attains a fixed remuneration of grain from — 
the villager. In Médalpur there are two Brahman families, the — 
village priests; on a marriage they are paid from 4 to 15 rupees, & © 
fee called the dapa of the priest, gor. | 

There are three Vanids’ shops, one of whom is a moneylender, 
and gets from 6 to 18 per cent interest on his money, but even he 
is not influential. There is no school; bot there are public’ 
buildings: a temple to Mahddev, a mandir to Vishnu, a chaurt for 

‘lage assemblies and for the use of the revenues patel. There 15 


the village tank. 

























—¥ Ip the Navairi district the Aqjdm or barber is paid j of a man, and 
washorman 5 sera of grain for his services, | 
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Tux gorat or light-coloured and the black soil are the two Chapter IV. 
ae clasees into which the soils of the division aah be divided. Agriculture, 
the absence of any statistical data it is impossible to say how ee 
much land is composed of each of these kinds. A third TN 





intermediate class is termed bes¢tr. The gorda? is sown with all kinds 
of jirdit or dry and bagdyat or garden crops, and is the most 
highly prized, while again, the alluvial deposit known as bhatha 
is the yariety of this class which is considered to be the most 
roductive for all descriptions of crops. The crops raised in the 
lack soil are rice, cotton, juvdr, wheat, fuver, bajri and adad, Of 
these rice and cotton flourish best, the remaining crops being 
somewhat deficient in their outturn and of inferior quality. 


The total area of the division is about 1940 square miles. It Avee.2ay 
includes the lands of ae alienated villages which occupy — 
about 86 square miles. Deducting the latter from the former, a 


| nearly 1904 square miles represent the total area of the state 


villages. Of these, about 1285 square miles are not surveyed. Of ; 
the remaining 616 square miles or 384,942 acres or about 669,465 a 
highds, 278,866 acres or 71'14 per cent represent occupied land ; aie .. 


$1,993 acres or 83 per cent culturable waste ; 51,050 acres or 16°26 “ag 
per cent unculturable waste ; and 28,033 acres or 7-28 per cent the . 
area covered by river-beds, village sites, reservoirs and — 
Subtracting 53,008 acres on account of alienated Innds in state 
villages from 305,858 acres, the total of the occupied and culturable 
waste, the balance of 252,250 acres represents the actual area of 
state culturable land, of which 220,257 acres or 87°31 per cent 
: were in the year 1879-80 under cultivation. Of the entire area of 
: culturable land in the rdsti mahdls, 14,297 acres represent the rice 
- — Jands, $964 the wet-crop or irrigated lands, and 97,946 the dry- 


| ere tice F 
| According to the returns of the village accountants for the year Stock, =. 


| 1879-80, the stock in the possession of the cultivators amounted 
during that year to 25,295 ploughs, 65,625 bullocks, 61,117 cows, 
31,880 buffaloes, 729 horses, 22,083 sheep and goats, and 121 
ABBE. 


a 


The area of land in this division under cultivation, except in the Crops. _ . 
: ‘sub-divisions of Songad and Vidra which have not yet been surveyed i 
amounts to 220,257 acres. OF these 75,935 acres were in the a 


‘year 1879-80 fallow or under grass, Of 144,522 acres under actual 
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cultivation, grain crops occupied 84,827 acres or 58°77 per cent, 
of which 53,899 acres were under Indian millet, juodr, Sorghum 
vulgare; 18,132 under Rice, bhdt, Oryza sativa ; 2221 under 
Wheat, ghau, Triticum mstivum; 2272 under Millet, bdjri, 
Penicillaria spicata ; and 8301 under miscellaneous grains of kodra 
Paspalum serobiculatum, sigli Eleusine coracana, and bdvfo Pani- 
cam frumentaceum, Pulses occupied 12,960 acres or 8°9 per cent, of 
which 4467 acres were under tuver Cajanus indicus, and 8492 
under other pulses, such as vd! Dolichos lablab; Peas, vatdna, 
Pisum sativum; Gram, chana, Cicer arietinum ; mag Phaseolus 
radiatns ; gucdr Cyamopsis psoralioides ; math Phaseolus aconiti- 
folius; and adad Phaseolus mungo, Ojil-seeda occupied 6332 acres 
or 4:38 per cent, of which 6059 acres were under Uastor-oil, divels 
or erandi, Ricinus communis; and 475 under te! Sesamum indicum, 
Fibres occupied $7,545 acres or 26°01 per cent, of which 37,264 
acres were under Cotton, kapds, Gossypium herbaceum, and 280 
under Hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
2484 acres or 1‘72 per cent, of which 272 acres were under Tobacco, 
tambiku, Nicotiana tabacum; 1500 under gy Pa sherdi, 
Saccharum officinarum; 151 under Plantain, kel, Musa sapientis ; 


31 under Groundnut, bAoising, Arachis hypogea; and 725 under 
miscellaneous vegetables sad fuite 


The sub-divisions of Palsina and Velichha produce the largest 
“eda of juvdr; Velichha the largest quantity of wheat and cotton ; 

deahuva of rice; and Gandevi of sugarcane. 

For irrigational purposes wells are generally employed. The 
Trams xa ta ttsed, It consists of a large leather bag contaimng 
sixteen gallons of water which is drawn by a pair of bullocks who 
are allowed a steep descent to pass along while the water is being 
pulled up. Two men assist in the work; one sitting on the rope 
which pulls up the bag urges the cattle down the slope, the other 
when the bag has been raised to the mouth of the well empties it 
into a trough or reservoir. In some cases the contrivance admits 
of the bag emptying itself into the trough and of its redescending 
on the return of the bullocks up the imeline, without extraneous 
assistance, The Persian wheel with its numerous jars so attached 
that in a revolution they fill with water and empty themselves into 


a trough, is alsosometimes used, Irrigation is required for bidgdyal 


lands only. 
The implements in use are of the ancient and simple order 

employed all over 5 so viz., the spade kodali, the hoe kharm. 

the lesser plough fol, the larger plough néigar, and the sickle 

ditardu, The small plough hol is utterly saris | 

and is only intended to scratch up the surface of the so 

of land can be ploughed in a single day of ten hours with the. 





The cost of the implement is about Rs. 5. The ndgar resembles the ’ 
plough in construction, but is heavier. It is only used in the culti- — 


vation of sugarcane. 


| sel oa divided into the rain or kharif crops and the 
dry or rabi cr The former are sown in June or July and reaped 


crops. 


in’ October or November; the latter aro sown in October or a 
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November and reaped in March or April. Both bagdyat and jiratt 
crops are sown in the kAerif as wellas the raft season, Seed is 
sometimes sown through a drill or hollow bamboo pierced with 
holes and fixed behind the plough, in which case the kharpi is 
subsequently passed over the surface to soften the intervening 
spaces left by the furrows. Sometimes it is thrown broadcast by 
the hand. Some descriptions of crops are grown together, such as 
juvdr and pulses, or ginger and turmeric; othera such as rice and 
sugarcane are sown By hemselves. Some crops are cut down with 
the sickle, some are plucked by the hand, while others are dug up. 
Thus rice, val and whent are cut down close to their roots ; bagi is 
_—s eut just below the ear ; the kand or sweet potato, Convolyulus batata, 
suran or elephant foot, Amorphophalus campanolatus, ginger and 
turmeric are dug up ; cotton pods are plucked by the hao 
Rice is the onl in which is threshed, the grain being separated 
from the stalks sy beating the Intter on a wooden plank or bench. 
The grain still in the husk, déngar, ig then placed on a broad flat 
basket and allowed gently to fall to the ground, while a man keeps 
fanning it, as it falls, with a cloth tied at both ends to two wooden 
ts. he rice is then either stacked loose or kept in bamboo 
receptacles in the cultivator's house. The stalks which have been 
beaten on the bench or plank are again scattered in a circle round 
a wooden post, and cattle are made to tread on them in order to 
separate from them any grain that may not have been beaten out by 
the hand. The last process is at once adopted in the case of juvdr, 
bajri and wheat, both bullocks and carts being employed alternately. 
The grain thus separated is winnowed in the same way as rice. 
| A. method of manuring the soil not mentioned in the description 
: of agriculture in the Baroda division is to pen up goata in the field 
7 during the night, Rice and bagiyat lands are those chiefly 
- manured, a very small area under jirdit cultivation being so 








The system of rotation of crops has long been practised. For 
instance, the same land will not be planted with gurir or with 
cotton twice, but these crops will be used alternatively. Suge 
eane is alternated with turer and juedr, No rotation is observed in 
the case of rice and wheat. 

Indian millet, jurdr, holds the firet place as a staple article 
of consumption; of 144,322 acres, the total area under actual 
cultivation in 1879-80, 53,899 acres or 37°34 per cent were under 

-  juvdér. The two chief varieties are locally called rdfadio which has 
a red grain, and sundhia, isch fa ceranom, which has a white 

rain. Land which has been planted with jurdr is allowed to lie 

fallow till the succeeding year, when it is sown with cotton. 

i) 


Cotton holds the second place among the products of the division, 
Of 144,322 acres, the total area, 37,264 acres or 25°8 per cent 
Yrere under cotton in 1879-80, A field is sown with cotton once 
évery third year. To separate the seeds from each other before 
sowing they are rubbed over a hard surface with yellow earth mixed 
with water, Previous to the sowing the field 1s twice ploughed, 
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ence on the first rainfall and again a fortnight later. The seasona: 
for sowing and for the picking of cotton are mentioned under the 
Baroda division. Before all the cotton is secured the field is 
generally picked four times at intervals of a fortnight. — The 
average proportion in weight of seed to cleaned cotton 1s two-thirds — 
of the former to Saath, of the latter. The cotton 15 se] rated 
from the seeda chiefly by the hand, but in Vesma and huva, | 

inning machinery isin use, ‘The cotton of the division Is of one 
kind and of medium quality, its average market-price beimg about 
Rs. 70 the khdndi. The bulk of it is exported to Bombay, and 
purchases are made both by resident merchants on their own account 
and by local agents on behalf of their principals in Bombay, 
Though the average price during the last few years of a man of 
cotton has been about Rs. 3, it is said that 50 or 60 years ago it did 
not exceed Re. 1, Cotton is commonly adulterated by exposing 1t to 
the night dew just before it is weighed ont to the purchaser. 
By this means a khdndi containing 174 mans of dry cotton is passed 
off as containing 20 mans, 


Rice holds the second place among the grain crops of the division. 
Of 144,322 acres aia cultivation in 1879-80, 18,132 acres or 
12:56 per cent were devoted to rice. It is second only to juedr as 
an article of local consumption. Rice is fe in marshy ground 
too moist for any other grain. It is usually sown in July and reaped 
in October. The seed is sown broadcast in a portion only of the 
field and is afterwards transplanted by hand from this nursery to 
the rest of the field when it has. grown to a height of five or six 
inches. Many varieties of rice are grown in the division, such ss 
sukhvel, bangaliu, ramedl, sutaradl, kaaa, manjarvel, elaichi, dangi, 
siliu, and bhusarvel. The two first mentioned kinds are reckoned 
the best, the last mentioned the coarsest. The best rice lands are — 
situated in the Songad and Vidra sub-divisions. 

Wheat or ghaw holds the third place among the grain crops of 
the division. Of 144,322 acres, the total area of the division under ‘ 
cultivation in 1879-80, 2221 acres or 1-8 per cent were under — 
wheat. ‘Two varieties are known in these parts, viz., the red katha~ 
and pofa and the white grain Adnsia. It is generally sown late im 
September or early in October. It ripens in March, when it 18 
plucked up by the roots, carted to the village threshing floor and ~ 
trodden out by cattle, The plant grows to the height of two or 
three feet, and yields one crop in the year. . 

Only two varieties of sugarcane are known in the distrie 
the white and the purple- cout The land requires to he 
repeatedly and deeply ploughed and manured before planting 
3 place. As the cultivation of the cane requires considerable 
moisture, it is not planted until after the latter part of October or 
the beginning of November, when the land is completely saturated 
with raim-water. It is acti either whole through the nagar or) 
by the hand in pieces which are placed in a horizontal position and) 
in rows at a distance from one anotherof from a half to three-quarters 
of a foot. It takes full twelve months to grow. During this time 
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it: requires to be frequently and copiously watered. It is generally cut 
down after the rains, that is, in November or December. Each joint bovicult 
sends forth a full-grown cane. It grows to a height of from eight — 
to tenfeet, There are two varieties of the white sort of sugarcane, — 
vasdiqari or malbdri, and vdnsi ; the latter is thinner than the former. 
The Gandevi sub-division yields the largest crop of sugarcane, an 
area of 846 bighds being covered by it. After the cane is harvested, 
the land is allowed to lie fallow for about six months, at the end of 
which period it is cultivated with fuyer and juvdr. These take 
six months before they are ready for the harvest, The land is 
then again allowed to lie fallow for a period of six months, when 
it is either planted with the same crops or with ginger. The 
ginger is dug out by October or November. The land is 
then again placed under sugarcane. It will thus be seen that 
the cane is planted every fourth year. As the cane ripens, it 
is dug out and removed to the holu or crushing machine that the 
juice may be extracted for conversion into molasses. A pit of 
about four or five feet in depth is dug ina part of the very field 
in which the crop stands. This is fitted witha wooden crusher, 
which is worked “e two pairs of bullocks. As the juice is extracted, 
it falls into a large earthen jar placed in the pit. When the jar 
is filled up, the juice is emptied out of it into a large iron circ nt 
vessel or kada placed over a fire close by, where it is boiled down 
until it assumes the consistency of molasses. It is believed that 
about twelve mans of juice eld. about two mans of molasses. As 
soon as the juice is converted into molasses, it is poured into two or 
three large earthen vessels and stirred fora couple of hours. It is then 
poured into earthen vessels of a smallersize and kept in a separate shed 
in the field. Molasses form achief article of produce and are largely 
exported to various parts of Gujarat, the selling price being about two 
rupees a man or 40 pounds. At the suggestion of P. 8. Melvill, Esq., 
C.8.1., Resident at Baroda, an attempt, which scarcely promises to 
successful, has been made to introduce the manufacture of good 
sugar by the process followed in the North-West Provinces. 

The Andvala Brahmans also called Bhathelis, the Kanbis, the 
Kiichhiss, the Kolis, the Malis, the Rajputs, the Bohords, the Parsis 
and the Dublds constitute the agricultnal population. The Andvala 
Brahmans are considered superior to all other classes of cultivators 
in point of general intelligence, skill in tilling and social condition. 
The Kanbis rank next. The Bohoris take the third Pon and the 
Kolis and Dublis in the rdésti wahdle come last, the Chodhris, 
Konkanis and Viirlis in the réai mahale ei the lowest in every 
respect. The Pirsis do not till their lands themselves except 
in the village of Tavri, but get them tilled by hired labour. They 
and the Ansivalds might be Sear on a par in respect to social 
condition and intelligence. Most Pirsis keep liquor and toddy 
shops besides possessing lands. 7 3 

‘The condition of the cultivator of the lower class in this division 
has improved within the last six years, though it leaves much to 
desire. He is, as were his forefathers, content with his lot. 
His mode of living is as primitive and simple as his mode of 
Agri Tiled houses are seldom seen and masonry walls are 
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still more rare. Ordinarily his lowly hut is composed of mnd-walls | 
and a thatched and flimsy roof. In many of these wretched hovela, © 
there is but one compartment, where the male and female members 


within a couple of yards from the beds. The only article of furniture — 
the hut contains is o wooden cot, which is dear at Rs: 2. 
This hut costs from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5. A piece of rag for the head- | 
dress, an angarkha or cont, a bandi or waistcont, a dholar or a | 
cloth to cover the lower part of his body for himself, and a coarse 
eddi and a petticoat for his wife are all the articles of apparel that 
go to make up a cultivator’s wardrobe. Two scanty meals of the 
coarsest rice and dal with an occasional addition of vegetables suffice 
to keep him in life, and generally the only cooking andeating vessela 
he possesses are of the coarsest earthenware, the luxury of brass and — 
copper vessels being only within the reach of the well-to-do class, J 
The cultivators are all more or less in the clutches of the Mérvédi- 
moneylenders, and their unsatisfactory condition may, to no 
inconsiderable extent, be attributed to the heavy rates of interest 
with which they are charged. The rate of interest varies from 
twelve toeighteen per cent per annum,according to the circumstances 
of each individ 1 case and the credit and necessities of the 
The cultivator does not rank high intellectually. He believes in 
ghosts and evil spirits, whose wrath he would a pease by suitable 
offerings. He daubs any common stone with ochre and invests it 
with the dignity of a deity. He is a believer in the progressive 
impoverishment of the soil and the consequent deterioration and 
diminution of the crops, a downward tendency he ascribes to the 
degenerating influence of the kal yug, Or ironage. Such is the 
peasant of the lowest class, but with slight variations the picture — 
represents the higher classes as well, thongh these havea somewhat 
larger share of intelligence, and are better housed, better fed, and 


H.—BARODA DIVISION, 


The soils of the division are ey of three kinds : kili or black | 
soil, gordt or light sandy loam, and besar or mixed soil holding an 


intermediate position between the first two. For agricultural 
Soh aes 8, the division may be said to be divided into fo parts: 
Kéhnam, Chauriési, Vankal and Charotar? =” PATHS? 


In the Kéhnam district are included the sub-division of Choranda 
and Sinor, half of those of Padra and Baroda and the aah divine : 
Sankheda and Tilakviida with three-fourths of Dabhoi, all of which 


nail. 2 podacsee gs for &, a district once coutainiag $f riage rman  ! 
divisions of land such as Kilnam, &c., ax shown above are tet erty, Ae the 
even in the eub-divisional maps. The villages of Sankheda : 


Tilakvida gto Adhnem, but : by the neont 
divaon of land xlod ar ae cates ta by the People 
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consist, as a rule, of a very superior kind of black soil. In the 
Chawridési are the sub-divisions of Jarod, half of thatef Baroda and the 
seaman portion of the Dabhoi sub-division ; this division consists 
_ mostly of gordt soil and of inferior black soil. Vankal is, proper! 
speaking, the eae north of Padra and Baroda, and is separate 
from the Mahi by the Mahi Kantha country, The last division, 
namely Charofar, includes Petlid and Sishva, and consists of the 
best kind of gord# soil, such as is especially fitted for tobacco. The 
* besar soil is found in all the sub-divisions in greater or lees 
_ proportion. Asa rule, the black soil in the Kéhnam division is far 
superior tothe soil of similar kind found in other districts, and 
ear aig cotton and rice in abundance. It occupies nearly three- 
fourths of the entire culturable area, requires no manure, and 
cannot, and need not, be irrigated, for which reason garden 
cultivation does not exist. Though chiefly suited for rice and cotton 
crops, it 1s not wholly unfit for other crops except for bajri, or 
millet, which requires the gord soil for its tillage, The upper layer of 
this soil goes to about five feet below the surface, and underneath ita 
subsoil of the gordt kind is invariably found extending as far as the 
water-bearing strata. In addition to the three chief kinds of soil 
_ there are others of less importance and found only in a limited 
_ portion of the district. Sometimes the beds of rivera are found 
mixed with lime-stones, which are popularly called malkankaria ; 
these are unproductive lands. Elsewhere, and especially in some 
parts of Jarod, the earth is found wholly mixed with'sand of a 
whitish colour; only grass is produced in such lands, and that of a 
Very coarse and inferior kind. 

The proportion in which the soils are distributed over the district 
cannot be exactly stated. Tho prevailing soil is black, and seldom 
requires manuring or irrigation. When these means are employed, 
gordt soil is very fertile and yields often twice as much as it will do 
when unaided. The two soils include several varieties, and their 
qualities also differ in different parts of the district. The black soil 
of Jarod, for instance, is very inferior to that of Adhnam, and is 
mixed with a kind of sand which makes it unfit. for cotton produce, 
though rice crops thrive in it fairly well. Sometimes, also, this soil 
18 found mixed with clay, which is often the case in low lands and 


_ the beds of tanks. This isa very fertile variety of soil and highly 
_ prized. In some places the black soil is mixed with alkaline sub- 


stances, thir, and the water of the wells is brackish, 

The maximum nomber of mans which a bigha is capable of tur ing 
out may be estimated at; black soil, rice 35 mans, kodra 28, ndgli 
or banti $2, cotton 10, wheat 10, jwedr 12; gordé soil, tobacco 25, 
bajrt 20. 

_ The total area of state land consists of 950,011 acres, of which 
| 264,913 acres or 27°38 per cent are alienated and annually pay 
- quit-rent of about Rs. 26,73,264 to the state; 97,087 acres ar 121 

recent are unarable waste, of which 20,655 are ocoupied by home- 
steads, grazing farms, cemeteries, &c. The area of arable state- 

[and is 585,361 acres or 60°37 per cent of the whole state land. 

Out of this 406,923 acres or 69°51 per cent are occu pied, and 
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178,488 or 80°49 per cent. are unoccupied. Most of the arable / 
waste land consists of large and rich tracts in the sub-divisions of 
Jarod and Sankheda, and sb few attempts have been made, as yet, 
to bring this land under cultivation. In many places there 1s a 
great deficiency of water, and outsiders seldom venture to come and 
reside in places where population is meagre, and water-supply is 
hard to obtain. Nor is this strange, for each well without steps 
calls for an outlay of more than Re, 500), and a well with steps may 
cost over Rs. 6000. Besides, all the uncultivated tracts are not 

ually rich: some of them are too poor to repay the cost of 
titage, others are situated at a distance from any market. In addition 
to these tracts, there are 106 alienated, indmi, villages, which pay 
about Rs, 30,050, asa quit-rent tothe state. According to the latest 
information, of the arable land, 5622 acres were under garden 
cultivation, 419,940 acres were under dry-crop, and the rest under 
rice and cotton crop cultivation. In 1880, about 70jacresofvirgin — 
soil were brought under garden cultivation, and 1409 acres under — 


ee 


The chided irrigated crops are rice, tobacco, wheat, sugarcane and 
garden produce. In 1880 there were 175 wells with steps, 69386 | 
wells without steps, 247 large tanks, and 1947 small tanks. Irriga- 

tion is chiefly carried on from wells. After the close of the cold | 
season very few tanks hold any large supply of water. Out of the 
247 large tanks, there are not more than three with the water of 
which irrigation is carried on to a considerable extent, The district 
is not wanting in rivers, but most of these either contain no water 
in the summer or contain a supply of it which it 1s impossible to 
conduct through canals to water-crops, as their beds now he 
at a great depth below the surface of the soft alluvial soil deep into 
which they have cut their tortuous course. Moreover, these rivera 
annually overflow their banks and make great ravages upon the 
banks, which gradually crumble away, and so widen the river-bed. 
This difficulty has prevented many of the cultivators from digging 
wells on river banks. As to the tanks, the most generally used for | 
irrigation are the Maval in the Jarod sub-division and the Tain in 
Sinor. The Maéval tank covers an area ofabout 500acres and receives 
its name from the village near which itis situated. Its wateris sweet — 
and healthy, and it is used for irrigating crops as well as for — 
ordinary Fens such as drinking, bathing, &c. About 600 acres of 
wheat and rice crops are annually irrigated from its water. The Tain — 
tank is also sometimes nsed for watering crops. Besides these, there — 
are other tanks, such as those of Desar, Raval, Savli, Manjusar and 
Paldi, but their water is scarcely used for irrigational purposes. Most — 
of them require to be placed in repair and contain a less supply of — 
water than formerly. The water-bearing strata are general y very 
deep, varying from 30 to 180 feet, and it is therefore found very 
expensive to make wells; at the same time in some parts of the — 
division it has been discovered that the current of water-springs 
is so strong that as many as eight water-bags can be continually 
employed to draw up water without any perceptible diminution in 
the supply. But there are other reasons why the cost of building a 


well is so very heavy in this division. In the first place the earth 
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crumbles: the black soil is invariably found with a subsoil of goriit, 
the earth of which is not cohesive and constantly falls to the bottom 
of the well, so that it is very quickly choked up. The sides of tho 
well, therefore, a3 a matter of necessity, require to be strengthened 
either with stomes or bricks. But the former material is 
searce in this district, and the Songad quarry is the only one 
which supplies the wants of the agriculturist. These ond other 
reasons have prevented the inhabitants from digging more wells. 
Except where tanks containing » good supply of water are provided, 
large populous villages are very meagrely supplied. Sometimes 
i Vi is found provided with a single well only, and that, too, 
situated at o distance, so that the village women are compelled to 
walk a great distance to fetch water home. This being the case 
with water required for household purposes, it is very easy to see 
why irrigation is scanty in many parts of this division. Besides 
the rdmia kos, there are other means of drawing up water from 
wells, The fixed pulley, which is used simply to change the 
direction of the rope, the Persian wheel and the dhekudis are too 
well known to need any description. .The sundhia kos is also nsed 
in some parts of Charofar, The supde and the charaidy deserve 
mention. The first is an oblong-shaped vessel with a rope on each 
side of it fixed to hooks, and requiring two men to work tt. Tho 
charaidu is a vessel with a length greater than its breadth. Ono 
of its ends is purposely made broader than the other, and the 
whole is fixed in a wooden frame with a sort of screw to it at 
its middle point. It is so contrived that when the broader end 
of it is pressed down the narrower end rises, and subsequently 
the water which has been taken in by dipping its broader end, it is 
thrown out from the narrower end, These two contrivances are used 
when the water is not very deep, and are, consequently, of no use 
for drawing well water. in tanks, where these means are mostly 
applied, the water is generally diverted into a small pond over 
which a sort of wooden frame is raised to fix the charaidu on. The 
supde and charaidu are not found in all the sub-divisions, but in 
marticular parts of Charofar they are known and used successfully. 
The means most commonly in use are the ramia kos and the fixed 
pulley. The first is used in irrigating crops and the second to draw 
up water for ordinary purposes. In this division there are no 
| Artesian wells. | 
_ The area which one pair of bullocks can till with respect to 
different soils and crops does not vary much in different districts. In 
black soil a pair of pt can plough about twelve acres of rice and 
cotton crops, &c., five of wheat and four of ringni or brinjal seeds. 
In light gorda? soil the same pair can till ten acres of bajrt and four 
of brinjal, and in mixed or besar soil it can till eight acres of the 
game crops. The soils of different sub-divisions being different, 
| ploughs of different sizes and descriptions are used in each. The 
. whole of the Petlid sub-division consists of gorat soil, the earth 
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of which is somewhat friable. Hence the pale commonly used 
"there is of a size similar to that employed in Nadidd, Borsad and tho 
. other sub-divisions of the Kaira district. The charda, or lower part 

of the plough in which the share is fixed, is made broader and larger, 
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while the share itself is pointed at the end and is a little longer 
than is the case with most ploughs. As the soil of Kahnam is black 
and the earth there is tougher than that of Charotar, the sixe and 
shape of the plough differ. The lower part of it is longer and less 
broad than that of Charotar; the share is shorter and blunter, 
Tn black soil the plough turns up about four inches and in goraé 
from five to seven inches of land. The plough in Gujardt requires 
only two bullocks to draw it, and no animals other than bullocks 
are employed. 

The following tabular statement shows the nomber of holdings 
in each sub-division and the average number of acres contained in 
each holding : 
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The total number of holdings is 71,797. The largest contains about 
150acresand the least contains about aquarter of an acre. The average 
land contained in each holding is about ten acres. This statement, 
if compared with a similar one of a British division such as Kaira, 
would show that the number of holdings here is smaller, and the 
average number of acres contained in each holding is much larger, 
Act the same time it must be borne in mind that the land in this 
division is not very accurately measured, and in some sub-divisions 
such as Jarod, Sankheda and Tilakvada, no suryey has taken 
lace. It is, therefore, very difficult for the present to give exact 

gures orto arrive at accurate conclusions regarding the size of 
holdings. 

_ According to the Subha’s report of 1880, the agricultural stock 
im state villages was as follows: 


Stock, L280, 
















The details of 4 icultural nit nis er f24 are general the | 1 = fs 
the districts of Gujardt. The prin ipal crops fi aad in niu | 
are dangar, Oryza sativa ; ge Me Penicillaria spicata ; juvar, 
Sorghun vulgare; wheat, ghau, Triticum mstivam; math, Phaseo- 
lus aconitifo _ ; gram, a ana, rg; bios atek adad, Phaseolus 
mungo; fwver, Cajanus indicus ; val, Dolichos lablab : chola, Dolichos _ 
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communis ; cotton, ke m h um; sugarcane, sherdi, — 
Saccharum officinarum ; sumio, C | tinctorins ; to 
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fambaku, Nicotiana tabacum. These are the principal kinds of 
crops. There are many other minor crops and vegetable products 
that are raised in different parts of the district, but they are simply =~ 
intended for local consumption and need no mention, = 

It is a general rule in this division that when cotton is to be grown 
_ in black soil, the field requires to be kept fallow for one year, so 
that every year in cotton-producing sub-divisions, Kahnam, half the 
culturable area lies fallow and the other half is cultivated. The rojt 
_ or indigenous cotton, which is generally found in gordt or light soil, 
yields ite produce for three snecessive years, the bush being yearly 

_ pruned, Cotton is the staple produce of the Baroda division. It is 
_ ¢hiefly grown in black soil which is the best suited for its cultivation. 
Tt is produced in all the sub-divisions, but most largely in Padra, 

- Choranda, Dabhoi, Sinor and Baroda, It is generally sown with rica, 
and when the latter crop has been taken up, it grows very rapidly, It 

18 own in the beginning of July at the rate of five sera of seed per 
bigha. It flowers in the month of October and is gathered in the 
month of February or March; but if the rains have been light the 
flower comes earlier and the picking goes on from December to the 
first day of ’ebruary, When full grown, its height varies from three 
tofour feet. ‘T'wo kinds of cotton are chiefly raisod, namely, goghdri 
andkdinam. It takes fully 210 days to ripen, and when it 1s culti- 
vated with great care and regularity, it wilite from eight to ten mans 
per bigha. It requires no manure in the case of black soil, while in 
gordat soil it requires four cartloads, each consisting of 32 mang per 
acre to give ‘a fall return. It is generally grown every second year, 
and in a few cases, when it is cultivated year after year, the yield is 
not very abundant. . It rarely requires to be watered, and sometimes 
untimely rain is destructive to its growth. According to the latest 
statement the area under cotton cultivation is said to be 140,627 
acres, and the quantity of cotton produced in 1880 was 5240 tons. 
Though the area over which cotton is cultivated has not increased 
during the year, the yield has by 535 tons. The reason of this 

if that the year 1879 was one of excessive rain, and the cotton crops 

: suffered very much on that account, 

: In this division, as elsewhere, there are two ways of sowing rice. 
_ Oneis by sowingthe seed broadenst andwhenthe seedlings have grown 
to the height of half a foot, by taking them out and setting them in 
rows in half-flooded fields. The other is b y sowing the seeds through 
the tubed instrument termed the sower, and by allowing the rice to 
grow and ripen without transplantation. The latter mode js the 
prevalent one in this district. ‘T is crop is generally grown together 
with cotton. In black soil it is sown in the month of June, and it 
takes nearly three months to ripen, The local kinds of rice are 
more thaneight. The principal of them are: (1) kamod, (2) sutaradl, 
(8) sukhyel, (4) eldiehi, (5) dhundani, (6) #0 nkala, (7) bhusarvel. The 

f number of days which these different kinds take to ripen varies from 
75 to 100, dhundani and the vaykala are sown broadcast and 
transplanted; while all the rest are sown by means of the tubed 
instrument. The kamod, the eldichi and the sukAvel are the best 
kinds of rice, git ascing fetch a very high price in the market. 
Tf ‘cultivated with care, each bigha of the best land produces 
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about 35 mans of sutarsal, 20 of kamod, 25 of eldichi, and 24 of 
vankdila, The seed required to be sown in each bigha is about 8 
sere. Rice is the staple produce of some sub-divisions, As the soil of 
many villages in Jared is black of the inferior kind, no grain except 
rice can be grown with any advantage in that sub-division, but the 
soil of Kajinam is black and rice is always grown there together 
with cotton. This grain is the chief food of the higher orders such 
as the Brihmans, Patidira and others. Though it is cultivated to 
n great extent, the yield of if 1s not snfficient to meet tho local 
demand, The Ahmedabad famed is of a very good kind, and it 
is largely imported into Baroda for consumption. A portion of 
the quantity of rice prodaced in this division is sent ont for sale, 
but if the imports and exports are compared, the quantity of the 
former will generally peneel that of the latter. The refuse of rice 
is called paral and is used as fodder for cattle, and the husk of the 
rice is good fodder for donkeys. — 

Rajri, millet, is consumed by all classes, Ii is generally grown 
in gorat and besar soils, which are the best suited for its 
cultivation. There are here two kinds of it, the deshi or country 
kind, and the mddhodri, the first being sown in the goré! and 
the second im the besar soils, 
pulse, such as mag, adad, mafh. In the months of June and Jul 
comes the sowing season and the harvest time begins in the mont 
of October, The pulses with which it is sown take a longer time 
to ripen and remain in the fields for abont a month and a half after 
the bayri crop has been reaped. It takes from 60 to 75 days to 
ripen and yields a produce of from 10 to 20 mane per bigha. The 
madhodri bajritakes less time to ripen than the deshi, For deshi, 
the field requires to be five times furrowed, while for the mddhedri a 
double furrowing suffices. Each biyha requires six cartloads of 
manure and the seed required for the same aren is five sers. The 
sub-divisions of Padra, Sinor and Sankheda are celebrated for their 
ddjrt. Though a field may be sown with pulse the latter does not 
fare the worse for the presence of the pig The pulse crop thrives 
very well after the bdjri crop is reaped though, till it is removed, it 
may not have received sufficient heat. The refuse of Mijri stalks is 
used as fodder for cattle, and in this respect is less esteemed than 
jevar only. This grain is not largely exported. The produce is 
barely sufficient to meet the local demand, but, if there be any excess, 
it is conveyed to Bombay by rail. 

There are many kinds of jurdr, or Indian millet, grown in the 
division: (1) common jurdr, (2) dodmogria, (3) want, (4) ratddiu 
(5) sundiya, (6) maragadiu. The last two are produced in gorat and 
in the month of October and reaped at the end of January or in the 


uces from 10 to 20 mana and four cartloads of manure 
are required _— ann field is ici The grain is the food of the - 
commoner people. It is generally ground and turned into bread, 
but the grains themselves are often eet parched or roasted and so. 
eaten. This is frequently done by husbandmen when they are require 
to sit day and night in their fields to guard them from the trespa 
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of cattle or the ravages of birds. The juwvdr of this district 1s of an 
excellent though not of the best kind. It has a sweet taste and a 
white colour. Like hajri it is sown with other kinds of pulses, such 
as mag, adad, math. But its large and tall stalks, shutting out the 
light and Heat, prevent in many cases the growth of these ne 
Some trifling attempts have lately been made to imtroduce th 
cultivation of foreign juvér into the sub-division of Petlid and 
elsewhere, and the results have shown that with care an improved 
plant might be obtained. 

Wheat, ghau, is almost exclusively consumed by the rich; for the 
poor it is holiday food. But even the rich eat 1t but sparingly, as 
it is held to be unsuitable to the climate, It is raised here simply 
for local consumption and the demand for it not being very great, 
only a small portion of the arable land is devoted to its cultivation. 
The local kinds are chiefly five: (1) vajia, (2) itha-hanesia, (3) pota, 
(4) kdtha, and (5) javia. All these kinds, except the last, are 

roduced in black soil, and all of them take full 150 days to ripen. 
Tt is sown in the months of October and November and is reaped in 
the month of March. Each bigha yields about 12 mans of vajia, 6 
of katha-hansia, 10 of pota, 16 of hatha, and 30 of javia wheat. As 
in the Ahmedabad and Kaira British districts, when a good harvest 
of wheat is raised, the field is left fallow durmg the succeeding 
season. The soil of this division being very friable it requires 
only two or three plonghings to make it suitable for wheat 
cultivation. Except the last kind, which requires a man and a 
quarter of seed, all varieties of wheat require only half a man of 
seed per bigha, ‘The wheat of the division is of an inferior kind. 

Though tobacco is not very extensively raised, what there is is 
of an excellent quality and is equal to that of Kaira ; Petlid, and more 

ially the village of Meheldv, produces the best tobacco in the 
division. In fact this crop is the staple produce of the sub-division, 
and the whole soil there, being mostly gordt or besar, is well 
suited to its cultivation. It is differently 3 ge for smoking, 
for chewing or to be taken as snuff. The gaddku process 1s for 
amoking to The local names are kordt, kalioand jardo. To raise 
a crop a plot of ground is chosen in the beginning of June for the 
sowing of the seed. This plot is dressed with wood-ashes or sheep 
manure, and the seed is sown broadcast. The plant takes about two 
months to grow tothe height of 44inches. After the sowing of the 
seed the whole field is covered over with dry stalks of rice, so that the 
seed may not be washed away by a heavy fall of rain. The stalks also 
serve as a protection against the rays of the sun and the ravages of 
birds. This covering is retained for about a gies when it is taken 
off and the young scedling is freely exposed to the heat of the sun. 
In a month the seedlings grow to the required height of 44 inches, 
and in the meanwhile, other fields are being prepared into which 
the seedlings may be transplanted from their nurseries. The process 
of preparing the fields has, indeed, begun with the sowing of the crop: 
at the first shower of rain the fields selected for tobacco cultivation 
are ploughed cross-wise and left without any further process to soak 
in water; at the end of a week or so they are again ploughed, but 
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the line of ploughing is in a fresh direction, and the process is 
repeated about eight or ten times during a course of nearly two 
months. When the cultivator sees that the field is sufficiently 
upturned, he smoothes its surface and clears it of weeds with his 
harrow or karabdi. Then he divides the whole area into small, 
recular-shaped fields wherein to plant the seedlings, All being ready, 
these last are then carefully taken out of the nursery and carried 
to the fields in baskets, with a great deal of earth about their roots. 
If the earth prepared for them is sufficiently wet they are put in 
rows, each row being from 9 to 12 inches distant from the onenext it; 
but if the field be perfectly dry, water is poured into the small hole 
prepared for each separate seedling. A week later the field 1s 
weeded afresh. When the crop has grown to the height of a foot and 
a half, it begins to flower and then the flower stems are carefully 
picked off. During ita growth, a tobacco field has to be watered two 
or three times according to the nature of the soil, A well cultivated 
tobacco field requires from 180 to 210 days to ripen, and it yields 
from 15 to 20 mang of tobacco per bigha. The cutting of the crop 
begins when the leaves turn yellow and begin to drop. If gaddku 
tobacco is to be prepared the pee are cut off at the root, but if 
jarda is to be made only the leaves are clipped. These are then 
separated into hands and spread out on the field todry. They are 
kept there for about twelve days when they are again sorted 
according to their quality. If at the end of twelve days it appears 
that they are not sufficiently moist, a little water is sprinkled over 
each in the morning. They are then packed up im bales and 
sent forsale. A month before the ripening of the crop the tobacco 
fields in Petlid require to be watered at least four times during 
that period at intervals of a week. <A tobacco field suffers from 
various Causes, such as excess of rain, insectsand too great an amount 
of heat, and its proper aupervision calls for the greatest care and 
patience.t 

Of the minor kinds of pulses and grains, of oil-seeds and of spices, 
no detailed mention need be made. 

Hemp ia produced to a considerable extent, and its fibres are 
made into ro ae ee Dheds and Ravaliis, Its seed is usod aa 
food for 2 and the stalks as fuel by the poor. Its leaves when 
tender are a favourite article of consumption. 

Sugarcane is produced more or less in all the sub-divisions. It 
requires the gord! or beser soils, and is held so to impoverish 
the soil that the field in which it is cultivated is left fallow for at 
least two years before a second crop is raised. Here, as elsewhere, 
there are two kinds of it, the red and the white. Baroda sugarcane 


is not of the very best kind and lacks great ‘sweetness, but that 


ality. The juice is turned into molasses, and the stalks, when 





produced in Makani in the Sankheda sub-division is of a be 


ry, are used as fuel and when juicy, as fodder for cattle. 








tobacco equal, if not i nin India. The fault at present lies in the 
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Maize, makai, Zea mays, is cultivated in many places and forms for 
some days the food of many people. The castor-oil plant, divelt, 1s 
cultivated in all the sub-divisions. It is mostly sown with val in 
sandy beds. The oil extracted from its seed is universally employed 
for lighting. Its refuse is used as manure for sugarcane and its 
stalks when dry are used as fuel. 

Other kinds of grain consist chiefly of pulses, such as fuver, 
Cajanus indicus ; chana, Cicer arietinum ; mag, Phaseolus radintus ; 
adad, Phaseolas mungo, and others. All these are sown with some 
other kind of grain, and their harvest season begins after the com- 
a crop has been gathered. Pulses are largely produced in this 
division and fetch a low price in the market. 

In the beginning of autumn the ground selected for cultivation is 
cleared of all weeds and shrubs. When the first shower of rain 
waters it, it is ploughed and allowed to soak in as much rain-water 
as falls during the course of the monsoon. At the end of the ramy 
season it is again ploughed twice cross-wise. During the whole of 
the summer it is allowed to remain in this condition. When the 
second monsoon breaks, it is again plonghed thrice, each time ina 
different direction, and again for the whole of the rainy season it Is 
allowed tosoak. ‘lhe ground is then held to be ready for cultivation, 
and the subsequent processes depend upon the particular crops to be 
raised. Such tis the method es i with aries to black soil, 
which is more sticky than gord{ and requires less preparation. With 
regard to goraé soil, the land being less adhesive, more moisture and 
larger exposure to the sun are thought necessary. That water may 
accumulate on the field, an earthen mound is raised all round its 
boundaries. 

Manure is prepared in one of six different ways. It is made of 
cattle-dung mixed with urine and allowed to accumulate in a pit 
during four months of the autumn. A month before she eee | 
of the rainy season the manure is taken ont and spread over the fiel 
where it remains for a few days to be thoroughly mixed with the soil 
below. The field is then plonghed and clod-crushed. The second 
manure in importance is that of sheep and goats. Flocks of sheep 
or goats are made to halt in the field for a night or two, and during 
this interval their droppings are carefully collected and ee jually 
over the whole surface of the soil, which is then ploughed and 
elod-orushed. The third kind of manore is that of the ashes of fuel. 
The fourth is that of decayed leaves gathered from under hedges and 
trees. They are mixed with black muddy earth, and the whole 
is then spread over the field. The fifth kind of manure is tank 
mud and river-bed mud. The sixth kind of manure is that of castor- 
oil refuse, which is most commonly used in sandy land, Of late 
attempts have been made to prepare and use bone-dust manure. 
The results are not yet fully known; but in the few cases in which 
it has been used it has been found to promise well. 

_ Wages are paid either in kindor inmoney. A day-labourer earns 





from 14 to 3 annas a day and he who is paid in kind receives some 


fixed portion of the corn he clears from the husk. Wages in kind 
are generally settled when the harvesting time begins, and both the 
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employer and the employed find it convenient to fix a bargain for a 
certain proportion of the corn the labourer binds himself to prepare. 
There is no fixed rate of wages for the day-labourer; his salary 
generally depends upon the demand and supply of the labour- 
market. 

In this division there are cultivators of different castes, among 
whom Pitiddrs, Kanbis, Bohorts and Shaikh Musalmiéns are considered 
to be the beat, while the Kolis, Rajputs, Musalmins and Bhils are 
held to be less efficient. The Patidsrs belong to two well-known 
classes of Kanbis, namely, Levaand Kadva. ‘The difference between 
a Kanbi and Patiddr consists only in the latter being either a tenant- 
in-chief termed bidgddr and narvdddr, or in his being the head- 
man of tho sae) while the Kanbi is a sub-tenant. In many 
villages the bhagddri system is now extinct, but the original 
distinction crevatl as yet among the people, though the government 
has placed all on the same footing by means of the rayatvari system. 
The superior classes of cultivators are generally well-to-do people. 
They are hardworking and frugal except in their marriage ceremonies 
and in their celebration of funeral rites. Of late, however, Patidirs 
have begun to think that it may be more profitable to enter into 
some trade or profession rather than to cultivate the soil or live the 
life of an indolent landlord. The inferior kinds of cultivators 
mentioned above are lazy and improvident. There are many 
whose laziness is so great that they are fed by their sihukars or 
moneylenders all the year, and after paying the state dues make 
over to them all their produce, These men do not even preserve 
seed and manure, and borrow the former as the season advances. 
They have hardly a full pair of bullocks, and even when they have o 
pair, it is seldom kept in good condition. The result is natural; 
the outturn of their fields is trifling and their condition is miserable 
in comparison with that of good cultivators. Some improvement has 
taken place since the reform in the administration, the suppression of 
the farming or ij¢ra system, and the introduction of easy communica- 
tions, There is generally much alienated land in every village, and 
in some there is more of it than of state land: alienated land was 
obtaimed by girds#ids and other such people in lieu of black-mail; 
to Brihbmans and others lands were given by patels in olden 
times; lands were also mortgaged and sold by them before the 
improved system of village accounts was known. It is, therefore, 
natural that there should be many landholders whose position in life 
and whose habits do not allow them personally totilltheirland. The 
best cultivators are men of average understanding, and spontaneous 
improvement in their industry is not to be expected of them. 
Though they are fairly well off for food and lodging, they do not 
possess any large capital with which to an veh foreign machinery 


or implements of husbandry, Besides they cling with great tena ty 
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The soil is mostly, that is about 90 per cent of the total area, of 
the hight sandy kind. Black soil is met with, but only in patches, 
and chiefly towards the south and west of Kadi, the weat of Kalol, 
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the south and east of Pattan, and throughout Deh 
light and sandy, the soil, with tillage, manure an 
capable of making large returns for a little labour. 
Exclusive of the unsuryeyed villages, on which state assessments 
are levied in a lump sum on the village, the division according to 
the report of 1879-80 contained 1,660,502 acres; of these 121,903 
seres or 7°34 per cent were reckoned as unculturable. This area 
may be thus divided: 17,908 acres or 14°69 per cent were village 
sites, 28,078 acres or 23-03 per cent were roads, 27,349 acres or 
22°43 per cent were tanks, ent 45,5608 acres or 32°84 per cent were 
under miscellaneous heads. Of the remaining 1,538,599 acres, the 
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‘total culturable area, 445,150 acres or 20°12 per cent were barkhalt 


or alienated. Of acres 1,090,469 or 70°88 per cent the total khdlea 
or unsalienated culturable area, 109,951 acres or 10°08 per cent were 
under occupancy and 679,998 acres or 62°36 per cent were held for 
cultivation, Of 679,933 acres, 21,917 acres or 3°22 per cent were 
garden land ; 11,678 or 1°73 per cent were rice land; and 646,545 
acres or 95°05 per cent were dry-crop land. The remaining 300,550 
acres or 27°56 per cent were left fallow. 

Irrigation which is naturally extensive in this division, as the soil 
retains little or no moisture, is generally carried on by means of 
wells, The method usually ainployea for lifting water out of the 
wells ia the rimia kos, but in some localities, as Kalol for mstance, a 
modified form of the Persian wheel worked by a single person is 
employed. There are in the division 8162 pakka wells without steps, 
57 wells with steps, and 3338 kandel or chaveta wells. The above 
fizures do not include katcha wells called khadres. There are really 
emall tanks of about nine feet in diameter and from ten to twenty 
feet in depth. Such tanks are found in abundance all over the 
division ; they cost 8 or 10 Rs. to make and are of use for a single 
year only. It would be more accurate to say that they are used 
during four months only, viz., the rabi season. They are, if possible, 
dug in land which stands on a higher level than the field to be 
irrigated by them. 

The size of a plough of land, or the area an average pair of bullocks 
ean plough, varies from eight acres in Dehgiam to seventeen acres in 
Vadavli, The light soil is easy to plough but requires frequent 
tilling. The number of ploughings is also more or less according 
In the case of wheat or poppy a land has 


fifteen times. The average extent worked by one plongh for these 
and similar crops is three acres. In rice land it is five acres, as the 
ground is marshy and inundated with water when ploughed. In the 
case of bdjri, pulses, &c., the average is fifteen acres, 


In 1879-80, the total nomber of holdings, or khdtag, including 
alienated lands, was 148,572 over an area of $34,251] acres, thus 
giving an average of 5& acres for each re In Kadi the 
maximum area of a kita was 224% acres; in Kalol 87} acres; im 
Dehgim 71} acres, in Atarsumba 14,', acres, in Vijapur 17} acres, 
in Visnagar 20}% acres, in Kheralu 57} acres, in Vaduagar 43,); 
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Chapter IV, acres, in Mesdna 1724 acres, in Vadévli 28, in Pattan 22)) acres, 
—_ and in Harij 229} acres, 

The following is a list of agricultural stock in poss sion of the 
cultivatora in state villages, including alienated lands, for the 
Stock. year 1579-80 : 

Kadi Agricultural Stock, 1879-80. 
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In 831 bighoti and 12 bhdgbatai villages, including alienated lands 
and the twice cropped area, of which details are not available, there 
were, in the year Scape! Fcc under tillage, piles : 
grain crops occupied 766,070 acres or «0 cent, p 177,378 | 
acres or O76 wa gabe oil-seeds 47,803 antes or 174 per cent, 
tobacco and sugarcane 10,444 acres or 113 per cent, fibres 
5431 acres or (53 per cent, and miscellaneous crops, such 
‘vegetables, &c., 960 acres or 0°09 per cent. Of the area 
nder grain crops bajri covered 410,316 acres ; jurar 240,476 acres, 
wheat 44,154 acres; banti 18,735 acres, ddnger rice 15,236 acres, 
jav 13,248 acres, vari 10,190 acres, kodra 3107 acres, chenna 
9840 acres, kuri 2031 acres, bdévto 1679 acres, chasatio 294 acres, 
and king 264 acres. Of the area taken up by pulses, math occupied | 
107,754 acres, mag 26,944 acres, adad 19,502 acres, guvdr 12,630 ~ 
acres, tweer 4168 acres, chola 3144 acres, chana 2921 nores, 
ral 294 acres, and kulthi 21 acres. Of the area which mil-seeds 
covered, 22,703 acres were under sorear, 14,244 onder erandi,’ 
5936 under POPPY» 3813 under fal, and 1107 under kabri or kasumbo. 
Tobacco occupied 5391 acres and sugarcane 5063 acres. A : 
fibres, kepas held 539] acres and jhendi 40 acres. Of the land | 
under miscellaneous crops, such as vegetables, &c., chillies covered 
568 acres, sakaria 292 acres, and the remaining 100 acres” were 
under other garden products. ies 
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Bajri, Penicillaria spicata, is a kharif or rain crop grown in gorddu 
land. ‘The seed is sown from a drill plough at the rate of 4 or 5 sera 
per bigha. The average bigha yield is estimated at 8 mans or 320 Ibs. 
Tust as the shoots are coming up, the bijri crop has much to fear 
from the attack of an insect called kdtra, an insect said to be partial 
to the tender shoots. Bdjri, with juedr, forms the staple food of 
the people and is also largely exported. 

Juvér, Sorghum vulgare, isa kharifcrop. The land intended for it 
is left fallow for about four months before the seed is sown. Juwir is 
sown aj the drill at the rate of 10 sere per bigha. It takes 
three months to ripen and is reaped in December. The average 
rield per bigha is 16 mana or 600 lbs. The north-easterly winds in 

drtik (November) are said to be injurious to the crop. Cholais 
sometimes grown with juvdér but only for fodder. Green juvar, if 
considered barren, is cut down and used as fodder for cattle, as 1s alao 
the straw of jurdr. This grain forms the staple food of the poor. 


Wheat, ghau, Triticum wstivum, is a rabi or cold weather sai 
grown in bhadred land, left fallow four months and prepared by 12 
ploughings. It is reaped in March. ‘The seed is sown from a drill 
plough at the rate of from 1 to 2 mana, or 40 to 80 lbs. per bigha, 
The average bigha yield is 16 mans or 640 Ibs. Wheat 1s watered 
ten times. 1s are formed for irrigational purposes after the wheat 
is sown, an opening being left in each inclosure to allow the water to 
spread from bed to bed. The variety chiefly grown ia vajia. Kathais 
grown in Harij, but as there is a gor rtion of the ray grain 
in it, it is called vajia-katha, Wheat is liable to an attack from 
geru or mildew, This disease is known by the reddish spots 
which appear on geet when first attacked, The plants 
ultimately assume a red tinge, and the grain withers. Wheat is 
also frequently injured by frost. When a wheat crop follows 
immediately after bijri, the ground 1s prepared in the same way as 
for poppy. This grain is one of the chief export products of the 
country. 
_ Banti, Panicum flavidum, is a kharifcrop sown in gorddu land. 
The ground is ploughed twice before the seed ig sown, in the propor- 
tion of 10 sers to the bigha, and the averag yield per bigha is 
480 Ibs. The seed is thrown broadcast in July and the crop is 
meres in pee or October, It is the cheapest vee grown 
and is accordingly much used by the poorer classes. It is said to 
keep for many years without being eaten by insects. The older 
the grain the more it swells in boiling. It is stored up by many as 
ision against years of scarcity and famine. Banfi thrives in 
and requires abundant rain. 
Oryza sativa, is a kharif crop grown in black soil or 
id, prey two ploughings. The seed is sown in well 
| nurseries in July, al the young eee transplanted 









~ in Angust. The seed required is 20 Ibs. per bigha, and the average 


yield is 680 lbs. The crop is reaped in November. The two 
varioties grown are kamodi and jirisdl. There is an inferior 
variety called bethi dangar grown in Kadi, which is sown broadcast. 
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watered twenty times. The proportion of seed sown is 9 sers to the 


Cyamopsis psoralioides, an val Dolichos lablab are all kharif crops _ 
| is sown. ; proportion of ed sown 18 9 sere to the bigha, and the? _ 
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Barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon, is a rabi crop grown in gorddu 
land, left fallow for about four months, and ploughed ten times. The 
seed is sown at the rate of 1 to 2 mana per bigha, and the average 
yield is 16 mans or 640 lbs. Jav prefers an alluvial soil. 

Vari, Panicum miliaceum, is a kharif crop grown both in goradu 
and black soils. ‘The seed is sown broadcast at the rate of 40 lbs. 
toa bigha, The average yield is estimated at 640 lbs. 

Kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum, is a kharif crop grown in goridu 
land. The ground is ploughed twice before sowing. The seed 
is sown from a drill plough at the rate of 5 lbs. per bigha, the yield 
being 440 Ibs. It is a cheap grain, and like the banfi, proof against 
the attack of insects. It is much used by the poorer classes. . 

Chenna, a kind of Panicum miliaceum, is a hari or hot weather 
crop grown in watered gorddu land leas twice. The crop is 
watered 15 times. The seed is sown from adrill plough in January at 
the rate of 4 lbs. per Migha, and the average yield is estimated at 
280 Ibs. Chenna is reaped in February, but when sown in June it is 
eg in July. It ripens in 45 days. The grain is generally 

’ @ poor. i 
y Xurit a kharif crop, sown in gorddu land, is ready for harvest in 7 
three months. The seed sown from a drill plough at the rate of — 
4 Ibs. to a bigha yields 250 Ibs. It is used by the poorer classes. m | 

Bdvto, Panicum frumentaceum, isa kharif crop. The young plants 
sown in nurseries in July are transplanted in August. Seed is sown 
at the rate of 15 lbs. per bigha, and the average yield amounts to 
680 Ibs. The crop is reaped in October, taking three months to 
ripen. Bdvio requires much rain, It is the common food of the 
poorer classes. . 

Kéng, Panicum italicum, isa hari crop grown in watered goradu 
land, previously prepare by four ploughings. The seed is sown i 


n 
drills as well as The ground is made up into beds and 
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bigha, the average yield is 400 Ibs. The crop is reaped in June. 
Gram, chana, Cicer arietinum, is a rahi crop grown in rice land or 
in lowlying lands. The land is ploughed twice before the crop 1s 
sown | cast. The proportion of seed sown to the bigha is 20 ibs, 
and the average yield is estimated at 320 Ibs. Gram is sown in 
October and reaped in April. An insect called elo is said to be 
very destructive to the crop. Excessive dew is also injurious. The 
dew from off the gram-pods, which 1s said to have an acid taste, is 
considered to possess medicinal properties. | 
Math Phaseolus aconitifolins, mag Phaseolus radiatus, adad 
Phaseolus mungo, turer se es; indicus, chola Vigna catjang, guvar 




















in gorddu land, whichis ploughed three times before the seed. 


average yield, excepting turer, is estimated at 5 mans or 200 Ibs. ; 
tuver yields 280 lbs. ecceanive dew is injurious to pulaes. Li ss 
kajri, es are also subject to attacks of the kdtra insect. Math, 
adad and gura@r take three months to ripen and are reaped in 
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October. Mag, iuver and chola take six months and are reaped in 
December, All are sown in July from adrill plough. These pulses 
are largely exported, 

Rapeseed, saraav, Brassica napus, holds the first place among oil- 
seeds and the thirdplace among eropsin general. Land intended for 
it is left fallow for four months and ploughed twenty times before 
the seed is sown. The crop does not require any watering. The seed 
is sown through drills in November at the rate of from 2 to 3 sers to 
the diyha and reaped in March, and the average yield varies from 400 
to 800 Iba. When the crop is grown in bajarvdda land, the yield 
is small and rarely aS 200 Ibs. The rape-seed grown in this 
division is of a better description than oF in Gujarit, and has 
a larger grain. The produce forms one of the chief articles of 
export. : 

‘astor-oil seed, erandi, is grown in bhadred land. The land is 
loughed twenty times previous to the sowing, but requires no water. 
The crop is reaped in April. The proportion of seed sown is 
15 Ibs. to the bigha, andthe average yield is 240 Ibs. Hrandi is 
largely oxported, Malwa being the chief destination. 
Tal, Sesamum indicum, is a kharif crop grown in goradu land. 
The land is ploughed twice before the seed is sown. It is often 
grown with bdjri, When grown by itself, the crop is generally 
sown in August from a drill plough and is reaped in October. The 
yield per higha is estimated at 160 Ibs. 

Safflower, kabri or kasumba, Carthamnus tinctorius, is grown both 
in gorddu and black soil. The land is ploughed from ten to twenty 
times before the sowing. The seed is thrown broadcast at the rate of 
10 Ibs. to the bigha and is reaped m chitiaee & The average yield 
is in seed 400 Ibs. and in flowers 80 Iba. The seed is used for oil 
and the flower as a dye. 

Cotton, kapds, Gossypium herbaceum, is a rabi crop. It is grown 
in black soil. The chief cotton-cultivating villages are in Kadi and 
Vaddvli, The seed is sown through drills at the rate of 10 lbs. to 
the bigha; it is reaped seven months after the sowing, and the 
average yield is in seed 70 Ibs, and in cotton 20 Ibs, Excessive dew, 
or him, is said to affect the crop injuriously. 

Tobacco, fambaku, Nicotiana tabacum. Among all the sub-divi- 
sions, Kadi holds the first place as a tobacco-growing country. 
Land chagies for tobacco is left fallow for four ree Ha 

repared by eight ploughings for the reception of the young plants. 

t 18 sown in Damen in Tain; moved into the field in Se ber 
and cut in February. The agg of seed used per bigha is 15 
folde and the yield is 200 Ibs. Tobacco is said to be liable to 
two kinds of diseases, pilio and dgio. In pilio the leaves assume a 
yellow colour and shrivel up. When attacked with dgio, the stem 
alone comes up bare of leaves. 

The poppy is grown in all the sub-divisions excepting Dehgam. 
Land phd A for it is, as a rule, left fallow for about four months, 
aps ploughed ten times before the seed is sown. But, in sume 








suh-divisions, it is usual to take a crop of bajri before the land is 
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utilized for the poppy. In such cases immediately after the bajri i 
longhed three times and saturated wi 


removed, the ground is 
water, and when completely dry, isagain ploughed three times. The 
yield from fallow land is the greater, and the opium of a lighter 
colour. Manure is carried to the field in the month of June, and 


applied after the first rain at the rate of 1400 lbs. or more 


STATES. 


bigha 


every third year. Cattle manure is most used, mixed with alluvial 
| Poppy is sown in amall rectangular beds 


deposits when available. 


of from five to eight feet each, nearly square, and so made as to allow 
water to spread evenly. The seed is thrown broadcast over these 
beds, the earth is then turned over with an implement called the khan- 


di, and is watered immediately after. Care is required in selecting the 


seed: it should be a year old and free from damp, and the cultivators, 


as a rule, preserve a stock from the crop of the | tegen year. 
proportion sown is about 2 Ibs. to the bigha, In 
irrigation requires attention, channels having to be made for the 


POPPY 


rear. The 
cultivation 


even watering of the beds. Poppy fields are watered seven times: 
commences with the sowing, the second four 
days after, and others follow at intervals of about a fortnight, and 
there is one watering. Weeding is a 


the first waterin 


after the flowers res 


laborious process. 


thinned until they are left at o distance of eight inches 
The first weeding is done bre aa 

pear, the other two at intervals ofa fortnight. W 

ants are removed. But barren or rénjia planta are kept for the 


another. 


= 
P 


: t has to be gone through three times, and on 
each occasion, besides removing strange growth, the poppy an are 


seed, althongh they produce no juice. 


used as a veretable by many classes. 


from one 
after the planta 
ithered or jogida 


The plants, when tender, are 


The enrli 


er sowing 18 in 


flower in January, and the later in February. The poppy heads 
are considered ready for scarification when they present a coating 
ofa light brown colour and do not yield eazily to the touch, The 





OB ie 


to the date of the sowing, 


tied together in a line, one-eighth of an inch apart, and wrapped up 
so as to have only the points protruding. Incisions sre made from 
the bottom to the top, each incision coming 


s8 of scarification commences in February or March according 


The nareni, as itis called, with which 
the imcisions are made, 18 a simple iron instrament consisting of 
three blades, each somewhat similar to a straight pointed lancet, 


/ 


up in three lines. The 


instrument, called kharpo, for scraping the juice is a two-inched s 


iron tray with threesides tarned up and one left open 
and fixedto a wooden handle, Th dl ed b | 
to the capsule. The juice is removed from the kharpo into | 
basin, also previously oiled. Every day’s collection is at once taken 


he blade is oil 


to act asa blade, 


before 1t is ppphed 
a brass 


home and stored into an earthen pot, The juice-extracting season 


is the busiest time with the farmer, as it 1s the most anxious, In 
ding season, the cultivator has to obtain the 


this, as im the v 


assistance of hired labour. 


The average bigha yield is estimated at 10 lbs., but the outturn is 
‘always a matter of tincertainty as this crop, more than any other, is 


subject to changes of climate, Dull cloudy days, he 


high easterly winds,and even untimely rain anc 


more or lesa injurious to the crop. 


fact, one night’s frost alone 


is 
hb 





wy dewy nights, 
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has been known to destroy very nearly half a season’s outturn. As 
monkeys appear to have s special liking for the poppy, their attacks 
are very much dreaded By. the farmer, forthey not only eat but destroy. 
The poppy is a profitable crop to the cultivator. Besides produc- 
ing for him the opium juice, it gives him the poppy seed, which is 
valued at about Rs.2 aman, The seed finds a ready market, both at 
homeand abroad. The oil drawn from it is largely used for cooking 
and burning purposes, and in the preparation of opium. For every 
ser of juice the poppy gives 20 sere of seed. The value of a bigha 
crop is satraaben ed at Rs. 50. The cultivator is also benefited in his 
land, as field grown with poppy gives in the succeeding year a 
better yield of wheat or any other cereal that may be sown in it. 

As, throughout the Baroda territory, the purchase and sale of 
opium have, within the last three years, become the exclusive 
monopoly of the state, no poppy can be cultivated except under 
a state license, The state hasa special agency, presided over by 
i 15 aan to supervise, regulate, | control the cultivation 
of the poppy and to manufacture opium, The area to be placed 
under poppy is determined every year before the growing season 
and previous to the issuing of heenses. This aren is regulated 
Renheetin rding to the quantity of opinm required for home use or export 
to the Hritish scales at Ahmedabad. The vahivatdar, or revenue 
officer in charge of a sub-division, is invested with authority to 
iasue licenses, without which no farmer may grow opium. The 
application for a license is sent through the village accountant, to 
enable that official to check with the aid of his register the area the 
farmer wishes to cover with poppy, and, if necessary, to measure the 
land before the application passes into the hands of the vahivatdar, 
Should the farmer subsequently wish to exceed the area specified 
in his application, he must obtain a second license, An opiam grower 
is entitled to an advance of Rs. 10 per bigha for bhadred land and 
of Rs, 8 for that of ijarvdda, Before the growing season the farmer 
is told at what price the juice he may produce will be purchased. It 
is optional with him to grow the opium or not, but having done so, 
he is bound to deliver the produce for the price fixed. The weighing 
of the opium is commenced in April,and previous to this, stations are 

pointed in each sub-division for the weighing, intimation being 

riven at what particular station and on what date cach farmer will 
be required to deliver his produce. The cultivatora are paid at the 
meee where delivery is made, and, as nearly as possible, on the same 
Hay. All spear opium is confiscated. ig Hs several 
Tae hing stations the juice is sent packed in cotton bags of about 
160 lbs. each to the fantory at Sidhpur! 3 

The several processes observed in manufacturing opium may here 
bebriefly stated. In the mixing roomis placed a large copper vessel, 
perat, four feet in diameter and sixteen mches in eh oops lg 
pardt are emptied five bags of juice, weighing in all about 800 lbs., 
and the whole is then ede sate sabe mass by a man who treads 
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on it. Close by the vessel, and in a line with it, are three copper 
sheets, on opposite sides of each of which sit two men, As the 
kneading goes on, the first couple take a small quantity of juice 
from the pardt, mix it well on the sheet, and then pass it on to the 
next sheet, to be mixed by the second set, and so to the third for 
the same purpose. From the third or last sheet it is removed into 
a copper dish. When the dish holds from 30 to 40 Ibs., it is 
replaced by an empty one, and the juice is taken to the caking- 
room. At the first start, the above process takes about 7 or 8 
minutes; but when the hamals, as these mixers are called, warm to 


| 
: 


i 


their work only half that time is consumed. Most of thesemeneat — 


méhjam and under its effect the work is exciting. Six good haméals 
can mix from 2400 to 2800 Ibs. ina day. The room in which the 
opium is caked and left to dry is spread with a layer of poppy 
leaves, six inches deep. During caking time, there are five men at 
work in this room, viz, one to make up the opium into cakes, two 
to give them a coating of vabba, one to give them a coating of 
finely pounded poppy leaves, and one to place the finished cakes on 
the layer, All the caking is done by hand. A good caker will 
torn cut between six to eight hundred cakesaday. ‘Three champnis 
or pressings are gone through. The object of these champnis is to 


| 


Ca 
rs. 


give the cake a complete spherical form and to make the outer _ 


coating firm and smooth. The first champni is done twenty days 

after the caking and the other two follow at intervals of twenty-five 

days. The cakes are ready for export in October. The same 
rocesses are observed in manufacturing opium for local use. 

The first experiment at cultivating the poppy is said to have been 
made sixty years ago by a Rajput from Rahori in Sidhpur, who 
had been to Malwa and had, a hie there, acquired the necessary 
knowledge. But the trial failed, and the cultivationdid not take the 
fancy of the agriculturists. A few years later, a second and successful 
attempt was made by a Kanbi from Brihmanvada. Tradition 
has it that while in narrow circumstances, this man had a dream in 
which Mahddev appeared to him and offered him three handfuls of 
opium. The Kani took this asa sign from heaven, indicative of his 
future Bepepeety through the cultivation of opium, and commenced 
on one bigha of land. Others finding him successful followed his 
example, and thus the cultivation spread from mahal to mahal. As 
no state monopoly existed at the time, the cultivator was free to 

ow opium and the trader to purchase it. The trading classes 

nd in ita new source of gain and encouraged the production by 
making ready advances to the cultivators, and soon the opium 





grower rose in importance. He was readily trusted oy the Vania, — 
and he found no difficulty in ee his liabilities, and — 
ulti | 


these circumstances tended to make the cultivation of the poppy 
nonpolar: ‘The pune produced, besides finding a ready sale in the 
market, drew to the north traders from other parts of Gujarat, 





and sometimes la ge purchases were made on account of traders in 


Ratlim and Ahmedabad.' At atime when grain was valued at half’ 





'The prices at which opium juice was sold during the seventeen years imme- 
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its present price, when fodder was plentiful, and when there was no 
railway to drain the country of its corn and seed, high rates could not 
but make the cultivation popular with the cultivators. But the 
cultivator did not reap the full benefit of these prices, for the Mahajan 
levied heavy cesses in kind on the produce.’ 

The poppy is certainly a difficult plant to bring under culture. 
It requires constant care and attention, and all the processes connected 
with it entail much labour. But these difficulties were soon over- 
come by the cultivator and the cultivation spread rapidly. It was 
the manufacture of opinm that for a long time baffled the attempts 
of the trading class. There were no skilled men in the division to 
prepare the drug so as to make it marketable in China. There was 
certainly an attempt made to dry a small quantity of juice and turn 
it into awkward little balls ; but these were reserved only for local 


ose. It was, therefore, a practice, till 1857, to send the greater part 


of the juice to Ratlim to be madeup there. Fortunately for Gujarat 
the unusually heavy monsoon of 1853 flooded the dhanit or grain 
market at Ratlim. The effect of this may be easily imagined in a 
soil like that of Malwa. The result was that the pack-bullocks, on 
which the outtnrn of the season was sent, could hardly wade 
through the mud, and several of the animals perished in the attempt. 
Besides the damage to the juice, the loss of animal life offended 
the susceptibilities of a class mostly Jain in faith and infinitely loth 
to see even an insect in pain. Measures were forthwith taken 
by the opium traders, among whom an Ahmedabad firm was the 
ief, to procure opium cakers from Malwa. The services of hamals 
were obtained in 1858, and thus the opium manofacturing work 
commenced in this division. At first the work was confined to 
Visnagar ; but in time, o number of hamils settled in the division 
and opium was caked in the large villages of all the sub-divisions.* 


diately previous to the monopoly were as under : 
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iS iahaedmees ware celled changin. and were designated ign ‘ae undor : (1) Héthpda- 
dadu jeer per man ; (2) ldbhorangi 4 ser per man ; (9) the dakif's or broker's cons 
Hd per man ; (4, sp de gat spre Stolds per man ; (5) the genesis 

tolde per man ; (6) Ganpati's changi 24 tolda - non. One more item must 
ead: Vier. the oes the weight hes haw art fh. 


This varied in different sub- 


divisions. In Sidhpur or Pattan, awr weighed 42 folds, in Visnagar 43, and in Vijépur 
45 and sometimes more. Unjust weights were used, and until the shrewd Ranbi 


found this out he suffered, But then herevenged himself by mixing oil with the 
jaice and by otherwise adulterating it. 


1 It may be interesting to note the terms on which the Aamdfs services were first 
: ement extended over a period of abouteight months, from the 


vol cyt Bell pay ge following terms ; 1 rupee per per day; 4aer of ghi 


per day 54 ser of good molasses, gol; }acr of sugar; 4eer of rice; 2 sera of 
and duri z x 


. and’ fola of mdAjim wore added fo the sr a : 
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. Chapter IV. The state monopoly of opium dates from the Ist of October 1875, 

Agricultare, The effect of the monopoly on the cultivation during the first two 

tis years was injurious. The cultivation fell off from 8301 acres in 
Re EaIN = the previous year to 1376 acres, The cultivator not only distrusted — 

‘ines the new measure, but he saw in it an aggression on his established 

right to cultivate the poppy when and where and in what quantities 

he pleased. The opium trader felt that his occupation was gone, 

and the smuggler that his illicit traffie would be brought to an end. 

Both the trader and the smuggler, therefore, made common cause 

to ay Gomes the opium grower against the cultivation under control, 

and they threatened to refuse him any credit. Then the famine 


— a — — 
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of 1876 drained the cree of tts £ and fodder, and, durin 
the two next years the fall of rain was scanty and this crippled 
the resources of the peasant class, while a pestilent fever weakened 
its numbers. The monopoly coming in at such s time caused the 
cultivators, as a body, to give up for a year the production of opium, 
and to devote themselves to growing other crops. Only a few 
well-to-do men tried opiam growing ona emall scale with the object 
of ascertaining how the measure would work, The trial was well 
rewarded. A liberal rate for the juice, immediate payment for it, 
just weights, the abolition of the changis, and ready advances from 
the state treasury, all combined to divest the monopoly of the fears 
it had raised and to make it popular. Accordingly, in 1879-80, 
opinm cultivation increased, and the area covered rose to 5936 
acres," 

The principal cultivating classes are the Kanbis, including the 
Leva, Kadva and Anjna Kanbis, Brahmans, Rajputs, Milis, Satvida 
Musalmans, Kolis, Bhils and Dheds. Among these the Kanbi holds 
the first place. He is a born tiller of the soil, Gifted by nature 
with a strong constitution, and early trained to habits of endurance, to 
him agricultural pursuits come easy. Dependant only on the fruit 
of the soil, all his energies and interest are centered in his work, In 
labour, attention and care, he excelsall others, He hasan hereditary 
knowledge of the seasons and crops, andof the requirements of plants. 
Though slow to accept improvements or innovations, he is not deficient 
in any other quality requisite for suecess. Thesoil rewards him better 
than it does others. ‘he Brihman is hardworking and intelligent, 
but is deficient in skill, He succeeds better when he sub-lets his 
land to others than when he tills it with his own hands, The 
Rajput isa man of the sword, whore hand does not fall beayy on 
the plough. The Koli is by birth and imstinct a thief, and succeeds 
better so than as a tiller, and he is too indolent to win from the soil 
the reward it can offer. Among the Musalmin tillers the Memans 
= are the best, for those of the Sipihi class are indolent and careless, | 
AZ and neither till the land carefully nor manure it sufficiently. The 
f cultivators are as a class well-to-do. Opiam and rape-seed are 

remunerative crops, and those who grow ose in addition to graina 
are generally in good circumstances. 
' Such at least is the opinion of th 


‘ friction between the Baroda and British Governments, 
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who prevented the ex ; OF grain from one city to another These monsures 
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- _ * Report of past famines in the Bomha- Presidency by Lieut. -Colone Etheridge, 
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In the absence of any systematic attempt at recording events, the 
memory even of great evils and disasters speedily passes away. 
When on two occasions the Bombay Government requested the 
Resident of Baroda to state what famines had occurred in the state, 
the only answer that could be given was: ‘There were famines in the 
Baroda territories in the years 1791 and 1813, but as to their 
extent and the causes from which they arose the Darbir are unable 
to give information, as there are no records concerning them. 
During the time they lnsted, money was freely distributed from the 
state treasury, and labour on public works was provided, &e, 
Since 1813 no famines whatever have taken place.’ Thus only 
a faint memory remained of two very bad seasons, and nothing 
was recalled of other years of scarcity. Of the famine of 1791-92, the 
Collector of Kaira has recorded : ‘ Many of the inhabitants of Guiarét 
were obliged to go into Malwa. This was in the time of ha u 
Pandare, an officer of the state, who seems to have done what he 
eould to help the people by repressive measures against crime, and 
by remitting the whole of the revenue collections, except that he took 
a fourth re of the grass”! In 1803 the scarcity in Navasri 
was considerable, grain was sold at 12 sere the rupee, and ghi at 1} 
sere the rupee? 

The famine of 1812-18 affected most severely those portions of 
His Highness’ dominions which are in Kithiiwadr, but it also 
caused distress of a serious nature in the Kadi division, It brought 
little more than inconvenience to the southern division into which 
there was a considerable immigration of starving wretches. Tho 
famine was felt in Baroda itself, but chiefly becansa of the 
immigration that took place. The people of RAthidwér not only 
went to Baroda and other ‘eee of Gujardt where scarcity did not 
prevail to the same extent, but the country of Kathidwar was partially 
relieved by supplies from Baroda and Maiwa, How great the scarcity 
in Kathiéwaér was may be learnt from Colonel Anderson's remark ¢ 
* It was the severest on record since 1791. The most serious feature of 
the drought was the utter absence of grass and pasture of ever 
description, except in the Bhi voagar territory and the hills of Alitch 
and Bibridvéd. From the latter place the Gaikwar’s army Was sup- 
Ried with forage.’ Captain Carnac, Residentat Baroda, gave a graphic 
description in the year 1815 of the famine he had lately witnessed? 
‘Flights of locusts appeared in Bengal in 1810, passed over Hindu- 
stan, andin 15 months reached Mirwir. In 1811 rain failed in 


Mérwiir, and the locusts, leaving that devastated country, came to the 


Pattan district, and thence proceeded to Kéthidwar, “In 1812 rain 


failed in Gujarat, and the country was full of famishing Marvadis who 


added to the general distress and refused to assist themselves by 





Sherif, Shaikh Tebrus Siheh remarked of this 


"Bayad Hussain valad Saya 
‘he rulers of Bros + Baroda, Bombay and Surat were different individuals, 
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work. Every large town was surrounded by these miserable crea- — 
tures, and in time the utmost indifference to their fate universally 
predominated. I have seen a child not quite dead torn away by 
a pack of dogs from its mother, who was unable tospeak or move. 
The Brahman sold his wife, his child, sister and connections for the 
trifle of 2 or 3 rupees to suchas would receive them. In the town of | 
Baroda alone, often more than 500 Marvadis died in a day. Their 
bodies during the famine were left unheeded on the spot where life 
expired, and then disease sprang up. Not one in a hundred of the 
Marviidis who overspread the country of Gujarat from the border ~ 
of the gulf of Cutch to Surat, some going as faras Bombay, returned | 
to his home. Many people too came to Gujarit from Kathidwar.’ 

The year 1877-78 was unfavourable, the rainfall being much below 
the average inthe different divisions. The distress was greatest in 
Okhdémandal and Amreli and least in Navsdri. At one time a total 
failure of crops was apprehended ; but after holding off a long while, 
some rain did fall and a famine was averted. ‘The outturn of 
the harvests was very deficient ; andthe consequent sufferings were 

teatly enhanced by the fact that the resources of the country had i 
Fes previously drained off to mitigate the Deccan and Madras | 
famines. Prices rose high, the Baroda rupee fetching only 14 sere — 
of-bdjri and 16 sers of jurdr. Food-grains were to be largely © 
imported from without, the number of tons at the railway stationa, 
within the Baroda territory amounting to 45,563 against 7258 im 
1876-77, and 9002 in 1875-76. The details are: . 


Railway Grain Traffic, 1875-76 to [S77-78, 





In 1878 the rainfall was excessive and caused much injury to 
bajri, and in some places to cotton, jwear and pulse. The troubles | 
of the cultivators were heightened by the devastations of the locusts 
which appeared before the late kharif crops were harvested. Grubs 
also are reported to hnve caused much damage. The distress was — 
goer in Amreli, thongh it prevailed to some extent in the 

avedri and Baroda divisions, Besides what they got from private 
charity, the poorer classes of people received assistance from the 
state of the aggregate value of Rs. 37,500. i 

As no details of earlier famine years in the Baroda territory ar@ 
available, a guess can be made from a consideration of the bad — 
years in the neighbouring districts. In 1623 there was a famin® — 
m Ahmedabad ; in 1625 in Ahmedabad and Surat ; in 1650 in 
Ahmedabad ; in 1682 in Surat ; in 1717-18 in Surat ; in 1746-47 in 
Pélanpur, Ahmedabad, the Rewa Kantha and Surat; in 1756 in 
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Palanpur; in 1759-60in Ahmedabad and Surat; in 1770 in Ahmedabad; 
in 1780-81 in Ahmedabad ; in 1785-86 in Ahmedabad and Pélanpor ; 
im 1790-91 thronghout Gujarat ; in 1503-4 in Palanpur, Kathidwir 
and Surat ; in 1812-13 throughout the province, except Surat where 
there was a rise in prices ; in 1819-20 in Broach and Ahmedabad; 
in 1824-25 throughout the province, except the Rewa Kantha ond 

Wanpur, Kathidwiir, the Rewa Kantha 





Kathidwér ; in 1838-39 in Pal: : 
and Surat; in 1842 in Pélanpur ; and in 1848-49 in Palanpur and 
Ahmedabad. 
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CHAPTER Y. 
CAPITAL. 


L.—NAVSA'EI DIVISION. 


Tur Navséri Division consists of eight sub-divisions of which five 
have long been desiguated as rdsti, or settled, and three as rini, or 
wild and uncultivated. There are also two classes of people in the 
division, one termed the Ujliparaj which is the higher, and one 
termed the Kaliparaj, the lower class, to which the dark races belong. 
As is pointed out mm the chapter on Population, the Ujliparaj incl 
the Pirsis, the Kanbis and the Andvala Brahmans, who again are 
subdivided into Desdéis or Vatandirs and Bhéthelds who are mere 
cultivators. The Kaliparaj comprise Bhils, Chodhrds, Gamita, 
Konkands, Dhondias, Varlis, Dublas and Néikdds, For themost part _ 
the Ujlparaj abide in the rasti mahdls and the Kaliparaj in the ~ 
rdini mahdls, Here these poor people are still in a primitive state,” 
lead a migratory life and till a piece of forest land here one year 
and there another, The general condition of the cultivating classes 
and, it may be added, of the whole population has improved of late 
years. Someof the causes are not far to seek, According to the 
census of 188] the population numbers 287,549 souls. Compared 
with the population of the neighbouring districts, the Navsari division 
is, therefore, but poorly populated. There has been a great want of 
confidence as to the security of property, and the principles of the 
land assessment were till lately so wrong that the inhabitants had 
but little inducement to pursue their avocations freely. In 1865 a 
survey was made of the rdsti mahals and a ten years’ settlement — 
made. But the survey was hurried and unsatisfactory and the rates 
were too high, the total demand being fixed at Rs. 18,74592. In 
1875 this survey was revised and the total demand was reduced 
to Rs. 12,62,150, the reduction varying in the different sub-divisions 
from thirty-eight to forty-seven per cent. For it wns discovered 
that the Innd-tax was so heavy as very nearly to absorb the whole 
outturn of the land and to leave nothing to the cultivator. It is 
true that the high rate of assessment did not immediately cause 









prices were very high. It was when prices subsequently fell. 
with great rapidity that it became impossible for the cultiveiors to 
meet the state demands. Bui the state did not abate its demands) 
with any promptitude : year “Bie the outstanding balances kept” 
increasing ; resort was had to harsh and coercive measures in order 
to realize the land-tax ; and the ultimate consequence was that the — 
cultivators deserted their lands and their homes, while the general 

condition of the division became wretched. | ee | 
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The disproportionate demands of the state in 1865 were, it is said, 
enforced by harsh and coercive measures. It so happened that at 
about the time of the ten years’ settlement the revenue ,or ijara 
as it was termed, of OPOURY Mairal, the great banker of Baroda, 
eame to an end, His place was taken by a class of extortionate 
revenue farmers or ijarddrs, who became the virtual ralers of 
the country, and were, in a measure, irresponsible for their gross 
mismanagement. The great bulk of cultivators were or came to be 
their tenants, and they ousted or retained them as best served their 
per se, overriding long established rights. They monopolized the 
best lands for themselves and their relations, and appropriated their 

uce. They instituted new levies without any authority to do so. 
fn a word, they plundered and became rich while the poorer classes 
were sinking under their tyranny, and the country was arriving at a 
state of complete prostration. 

After 1875 a change of a most beneficial kind took place, The 
lands were re-assessed more equitably, demands were reduced, 
vexatious cesses were abolished, and the collections of the revenue 
were departmentally managed by responsible officials, The farmin 
system was in reality abandoned and the Desdis were deprive 
of their illegitimate means of plundering. At the same time, 
both the industrious Bhaéthelds and Kanbis and the poor Kdliparay 
classes were relieved of their heavy burdens. 

The prosperity of the division would have been more assured 
had it not been for the late fall in the prices of staple grains. Great 
fear is even now entertained that ae fall will continue, Cotton, 
naturally, has fallen in value, and a cartload of Indian millet 
juvar, once worth Rs. 60 now fetches only Ra. 20. Nevertheless the 
improvement in the condition of the cultivating classes may be 
ascertained from the increase in the ¢ rio arel stock, Though 
previous to 1875 no statistics were kept of the rural wealth, since that 
year sufficient information has been collected to enable the authorities 
to conclude that there has been a gradual progress made in the 
accumulation of this species of capital : 


Agriculiwral Stock, [874 and [Sst. 
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Another evidence of the increased prosperity of the division is the 
assumption of culturable waste. In the year 1876 there were in 
the villages under bighoti tenure 60,198 acres of culturable land 
unoccupied ; in 1877 there were 58,654 acres; in 1878 there were 
$6,875 acres ;in 1879 there were 33,850 acres; in 1880 there were 
$3,020 nae eee 1881 there were left prly 32,193 acres 
Unoccup _A third evidence is the increase of the population, as 
has been set forth in the chapter on Population. — $: 
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It is not to be wondered at that, while the poorer classes are thus 
flourishing, the Desdis, who ten years fattened on the land, are 
fast falling into indebtedness. They have attempted to keep u 
their lavish style of living, while the sources from which they deriv 
their wealth are now closed tothem. The Pirsis may suffer, but not 
to a like extent. They were both cultivators and liquor-sellers. In 


the sale of liquor they enjoyed a sort of monopoly, and the small gains 
of the lower classes of the people were absolutely theirs, for they 
were all exchanged for drink. Of lato, however, the excise system 
has been changed and the manufacture of liquor is carried on in 
certain local centres only, so that the profits of the monopolists in 
the liquor trade will be diminished. 

It is affirmed that of Inte less recourse has been had to the money- 
lenders, the demand for money by twenty per cent, andthe number of 
borrowers by from twenty to twenty-five per cent. It is also affirmed 
that the classes now falling into indebtedness or diminishing in 
importance are the Desdis who are moneylenders as well as cultiva- 
tors and the village Vanids. 

_ Those whose profession is exclusively that of moneylending may 
be divided into three classes, bankers or sdhukidrs, pawnbrokers or 
janadu sdhukdars, and village moneylenders. 


In this division there are few banking establishments ; those that © 


exist are on a small scale and are to be found in the towns of 
Navséri, Gandevi, Bilimora, Songad and Vidra. In the villages the 
moneylenders are generally shopkeepers or well-to-do cultivators. 
The leading classes are Vaniis, Shrivaks, Parsia, Desdis or Bhathelas, 
and Marvadi Shrivaks. 

There are few capitalists in the Navsdri division and they are 
not men of great wealth. In Navséri are one or two 
well-to-do Parsi houses of one ladkh, one or two Hindu honses whose 
capital amounts to about half a lakh; and some eighteen or choy 4 
bankers supposed to possess about 10,000 rupees. There are “ig ie 
Panichand a Shrévak, Gokaldds Narsaidds and Ramdas Modi, Vanids, 
and Vakta Bhiiva s Mirvidi. The total estimated capital in the 
Soap ee of the bankers of Navsiri has been roughly placed at 
Rs, 5,00,000. A few bankers granting and cashing bills of exchange 
or hundis and lending large amounts to traders and merchants on 
their personal security are to be found in Navadriand the other p 
above mentioned. Before the opening of the railway all trade 
between Surat and Khdindesh passed ugh Songad and Visra, 
and a halt would be made at those places. Agents of several 
merchants with large banking establishments used to stay in those 
towns. But since the opening of the Baroda railway the line of trade 
bas been abandoned and the capital employed has been diverted to 





Surat and Navaépur in Khaéndesh. Some of the capitalists perated | 
as middlemen, vachhiydts. These middlemen nad to Ba oy 


st vst Reged the cultivator — Ds bed the sum with 
class, butof late the cultivators make their payments direct to 


the state and the bankers of Songad and Vitra have disapr 
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Navasdri are for the most part Gujarit Vanisis, Shrivaks, Marvidis 
and Parsis. In Bilimora they are mostly Shrivaks and Pirsis. In 


Songad and Vidra they are Vanids and a few are Brihmans. It _ 
should be added that the Parsis often go abroad to trade, and for ° 


years together leave their homes in this division to which, however, 
they subsequently return. | 

The bankers of the division are a declining class. It is true that 
the rich people of Navséri have taken shares in a small ginning 
factory at Vesma near Navsdri, while Vakta Bhidva and Rémdds 
Modi do a little business in grain, and some import gold and silver 
from Surat or Bombay to be converted into ornaments ; but their 
old business is lessening. To a slight extent the post office money 
order system has affected the transactions in Aundis ; the excise 
arrangements have deprived the bankers of their very best class of 
customers ; the old state banks are closed, and no advances are now 
made to the bankers of Navsdri and Gandevi much to the diminution 
of the capital they employed. Other causes have conspired to restrict 
the business of the bankers of the division. 

Still three or four banking establishments in Navsdri negotiate 
bills of exchange with Poona, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Broach, Surat 
and Baroda. Ifa bill requires to be cashed at other stations thay 
ask their agents at Bombay to re-grant such bills on their agents at 
those places. Bills to large amounts are still granted to merchanta 
dealing in cotton, gold, silver and several other commodities. Bankers 
and large cniitalitte have mostly invested their capital in trade ; 
cotton, gold and silver afford a meee field for a investments ; while 
molasses, clarified butter, oil and grain are the commodities more 
suitable for the a of petty capitalists. The funds invested in 
the local trade of Navsiri for the most part to resident 
merchants and bankers, though one or two merchants from Bombay 
may own a larger or smaller portion of several cotton gins in the 
division. 

Tn connection with what has been said about the middlemen or 
vachhiyats and the decline in the general condition of the bankers, 
something may be added on the old banking business of the division, 
Before 1871 the middlemen kept open accounts with the sub- 
divisional state authorities and with the tax-payers. To the 
state they paid a very large share of the revenue as it fell doe; 
from the cultivators they collected the revenue according to the 
convenience of themselves and their clients, exacting mterest, 
The sums made over to the state by the middlemen were either 
deposited in the shape of cash in the sub-divisional treasuries or 
were made payable to the Subha of the division through bills of 
exchange issued by one of the four cree establishments, two of 
which were at Navedri, one at Songad and one at Gandevi. The 
bills of exchange obtained from one of these banks were presented 
to the sub-divisional state officers and forwarded by them to 
the Navsdri treasury. The bills once accepted at Navsdri were 
credited im the sub-divisional accounts to the village middlemen. 
The Subha made it a practice to receive in cash just what he wanted 
for current or local expense, and in the form of bills on Baroda the 
remaming amount of the revenues thus received. There was 
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consequently no necessity to transmit bullion to Baroda. In 
1874 His Highness Malharrdv opened a state bank in Navsdriin his 
own name, and the principal bankers opened accounts with it instead 
of issuing bills of exchange on Baroda, the latter business being 

resumably left to the state bank. In 1875, after the deposition of 

alhdrrav, this state bank was closed. Henceforth the state collected — 
the taxes of the cultivators directly from themselves and remittances 
were, and still are, made in cash by the sub-divisional officers to the 
divisional treasury. The cash is thence transmitied two or three 
times in the year to the branch of the Bombay Bank established at 
Broach, 

Though a few houses are termed banks it is rare to find men who 
will lend without the security of a pledge, generally in the shape of 
gold and silver ornaments. Pawnbrokers form the largest class 
of moneylenders and include Vinias, Shrivaks, Marvidis, Piarsis 
and «a few Brihmans. Some of the wealthier shopkeepers, rich 
cultivators and prosperous artizans also enter into petty transactions 
and all are termed janadiu, because they do not lend unless an article, 
or janas, is deposited as security. Asa rule, the money lent is about 
twenty per cent less than the assured value of the article pledged, 
and very frequently the loan is made secretly and room ia thas left 
for a considerable amount of fraud. | 

To this class belong for the most part the Marvadis and Parsi — 
liquor-sellers, as well as a few Vanids and Shrdvaks. They 
frequently lend money to Cay es so poor that they have no articles 
to pawn, but they generally keep a lien upon the crops and even 
upon the cattle and implements of husbandry of the borrower. A 
few of the prosperous patels or headmen, and the wealthier cultivators 
of the Kanhi, Bhithela or Deséi classes also act as village money- 
lenders. But no village moneylender can compete with the Marvadi. 
Indeed it is not as a rule that the patel or cultivator lends money : 
he never borrows from the sdAukdr in order to trade in such matters: 
he lends to people having credit, whether belonging to his own or 
another village, and his rate of interest is that ofa banker, But the 
transactions of pafels, Bhathelis and Marvidis alike who lend grain 
in the rami mahals form a distinct set of operations. There a man 
of grain is lent on condition that a man and a quarter is recovered 
on the crops. 

The Mérvadis have lately entered the Navséri division, but in the 
last fifty years they have firmly established themselves in the 
country, and are driving or have driven the Hindu Viniis out of the 
field. Their success is owing to their great thrift and industry, for 
the people look on them as strangers and do not rejoice in them. 
The Marvadi comes into the country a youngster, a beggar and a 
foreigner. He generally begins by taking service wah a fellow 


coun An 

work Peering him a small share in the profits he is making. He 
learns Gujariti himself, as his sons will after him in the school, | 
and he keeps his books in Gujardti. Soon after taking service he 
makes petty advances on his own account, numerous triflin : 





ntryman, and his master cautiously remunerates him for hard) 
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he becomes a sdhukér he will help some brother Médrviédi to start 
onthe road to fortune, Ifhe succeeds well, as he is pretty sure to do, 
he builds a house in the place where he has established his relations 
and settles in the country for years, sometimes paying his native 
country a visit. The length of his stay depends on the measure of 
his success. His rate of interest often rises to twelve and eighteen 
oe cent, He is always careful to recover a part of the interest 
y due to him, but he will seldom, if ever, press hard for the whole 
amountofhis claim. Rather will he let the account ron, so that it 
is seldom that his debtor entirely frees himself of his engagement. 
The small Marvadi keeps only a ledger and a receipt or signature 
book in which the borrower records the loan he makes, 

The Parsis ey combine in an endeavour to secure a liquor 
contract. If they fail they become sub-contractors and carry on 
dealings with the most ignorant of the village classes, usually thos 
belonging to the Kaliparaj. These poor people have a passion for 
the liquor the Parsi can supply, Be the advances made to them to 
urchase drink are mostly repaid by the cultivators in grain at 
hacveat time and by the mere labourers in the form of field labour, 
Jt is by these means that the Parsi commands the labour of hundreds 
of viueess® and, without putting a hand to it, gathers the harvest of 
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his fields. Many of the Kaliparaj men with their wives and 
children become the servants of the Parsi, and, kindly enough treated, 
seldom leave his service. 

_ The prosperous Bhithela cultivator and the broken-down Deséi 
find it convenient to invest their money to a certain extent in loans 
to villagers, but this class of moneylenders is not large. 

The patels or prosperous cultivators belong to the classes of Kanbis 
and Bhathelds or Andvala Brahmans, Their rate of interest is 
generally very high, ranging from twelve to eighteen per cent per 
annum when security of holdings is given by cultivators, which 
they often take in mortgage. This rate sometimes rises to twenty 
or even twenty-five per cent when the advance is made on the 
personal security of the debtor. These creditors seldom have 
the chance of obtaining out-and-out the holdings mortgaged to 
them, for the debtor strains every nerve to rescue his own, and 
the creditor prefers, as a rule, the result of such efforts to the land 
which to the old owner bears more than an exchange value. 
Though the rates of interest are high, these cultivators who lend 
to cultivators know that they are dealing with men of their own 
class and profession; they are therefore under some self-restraint 
and compare favourably with the Mdrvadis in their dealings, 
© Among the village moneylenders may be classed the khanddn 
sihukar, a notable character. Headvances Rs. 100 and recovers Ra. 
125 or 150 in two or three instalments during the year. It is not the 
interest he charges, but a promise he obtains that a certain sum will 
berepaid tohim. From time to time he goes to his debtor's door and 

duns him till the instalment due is paid. There are a few lenders 

of this type in the Vidra and Songad sub-divisions, and Mérvadis 

_ and Vénidés enter into such transactions, men hated for their usury 
_ but resorted to because they will lend when others fear to do so, 
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The banker deals exclusively with the townspeople ; the jansau 
or pawnbroker mostly with the townspeople but sometimes with the 
poor cultivators; and the village moneylenders and khandan 
sihukdrs carry on their business exclusively with the poor cultivators 
or village people. ae 

The general condition of three-fourths of the higher classes of this 
division may be said to be that of saving. The generality of the 
an en however, live from hand to mouth, and the savings 


£ the + are spent in the purchase of liquor or fadi in the 
cles The specaal occasion of & Souentia festival, for the 


celebration of which they have always to borrow, plunges them into 
a state of servitude from which they hardly rise. The saving 
effected by the generality is of two sorts: some wisely effect a 
saving for the future, and some are forced to save in order to 
clear themselves from debt already incurred. Of the first, some 
hoard with a view to make a provision for holding one of their family 
festivals in which the savings of months or of years disappear in the 
space of a week. Others, whose means are not ve im: ted, or 
whose economy is better, are able to add something to their stock 
of wealth, even after puneroe we nee of such festivals. So 
all who save may, for the eof convenience of description, be 
classed thus : (1) those who save and add to their permanent stock 
of wealth after defraying the expenses of domestic festivities ; 
(2) those who save but only to spend on festive occasions ; 
(3) those who are compelled to save to clear off the debts already 
incurred for festive occasions. 

In the towns of Navséri, Gandevi, and Bilimora, those who save 
generally belong to the class of Vanids, Parsis, Shrivaks, Marvidis 
and Modh Brihmans. Of the class of artizans, a few goldsmiths, 
copperamiths, carpenters, &c., from their better wages and fru 
habits, are able to hoard a little. These people may be roughly 
bronght under the above three classes as follows : 






Of Vinids, whose daily habits are very frugal and whose expenses, | 


therefore, are very limited, one-fourth belongs to the first, one-fourth 
to the second, and one-half to the third class, and the same may be 
said of the Pirsis. Of Shrivaks and Marvidis the greater number 
belongs to the first or second class, and the smaller to the third. Of 
the artizans mentioned above, one-fourth belongs to the second and 
three-fourths to the third class. It is seldom that an isolated 
instance ocours where an individual of the artizan class belongs to 
the first class. Of state servants, those paid above Rs. 300 per 
month mostly belong to the first, those Sad bore Ha: 150 belong 
to the second, and those paid below that for the most part belong to 


the third class. 
In villages some of the well-to-do cultivators, such as Bhathelas, 
Kanbis, Bohor4s, and Parsi liquor sellers ara in a position 





to save, Their means of gain are limited, but their life is so_ 
op moe they manage their affairs with so much thrift, that many 
year to 


even from their small imcome are said to lay by a little from 
‘arto year. But itisasad truth that the little hoard thus made 
with the greatest difficulty is spent in a few days on some festivity. 
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There may, no doubt, seem to be some whose economy goes further 
than this and who are able at times to add a little at least to their 
permanent stock of wealth. To this class mostly belong the village 
money lenders. 

The savings effected are disposed of in the following manner : 
OF all the necessities of life after food and clothing comes a 
house to live in, and every one very naturally feels inclined to build 
as soon a5 he hasthe means at his command. After a house has 
been secured, one inclined to take up cultivation naturally secks out 
forland. But those who like to invest their savings otherwise, such 
as in trade or moneylending, &c., seek out the best means of 
embarking on their favorite profession. But before a house can be 
secured or land purchased, a sufficient amount must be accumulated 
which cannot be done all at once. A little must be laid by every 
day or every month, and the question is how this little is to be 
invested, 

The best form for investing small amounts is that of porgiasing 
gold or silver ornaments, which, with little or no difficulty, can be 

‘converted into money when necessary. Add to this the natural love 
of display and the strong desire even of traders and merchants to 
keep one-third or one-fourth at least of their wealth at hand in the 
form of ornaments, lest the chances of their trade might go against 
them, and the reason is evident why every family, rich or poor, that 
ean lay by has its stock of gold or silver ornaments. Labourers and 
artizans, if prosperous in their profession, melt down the whole of 
their little savings into ornaments if they do not like to undergo 
the risk of moneylending, or invest a part of it at least in making 
ornaments, if they mean to dispose of the rest otherwise. But 
Viiniis and Miéarvddis purchase only such ornaments aa are 
absolutely required by marriage or caste rules, These rules, however, 
necessitate no small outlay, and ornaments worth thousands of 


rupees will be found in their families. 
: 5 


When a respectable sum has been laid by everybody likes to 
secure a house for himself. Thus, in the towns and rural parts of 
the division all well-to-do persons have their own houses. But 
after sufficient accommodation has been secured, people hardly 
like to make investments in purchasing houses for the purpose 
of enjoying rent, except in the towns of Navysiri, Gandevi and 
Bilimora. tn thess towns there is a demand for houses, and 4 
fair interest is secured for the amount invested im purchasing or 
building them. In Navséri large houses, or chils, or buildings 
like barracks have latterly been built by many people with a view to 
renting them, In Bilimora house-building has of late been largely 
taken up. The enterprising Parsis of Navsdri and of Bilimora and 
the Bohorés of Kathor and of Varidv havealso their large houses, but 
they are mostly intended for private nee. 


For purposes of investment there are two distinct classes of lands, 





plots in the towns of Navsdri and Bilimora, suitable for building, 
and culturable land in the rural parte of the division. The first 
class of land is generally purcha: 






od by rich bankers or well-to-do 
n 28—15 
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townsmen of all classes, such as shopkeepers, artizans: and common 
moneylenders, In the rising towns of Navsiri and Bilimora, where 
the people have been taking to building new honses or repairmg old 
ones, a site situated on the main road or in the heart of the town — 
generally costs from eight annas to one rupee per square gay, & 
square gaj being nearly equal to five square feet. Before the year 
1875 eulturable land in the rural parts of the country was 
not much sought for; on the contrary it was being continually 
abandoned by many cultivators ; but smce the revision of assessinent 
in that year much land lying waste has been assumed. The price, 
however, paid to the state in the auction sale for the right of 
occupancy has been only nominal. Thusin the year S870 a high 
of culturable waste land fetched on an average only eleven annas 
a bigha being equal to nearly five-eighths of a standard acre; in 
1880 a bigha was disposed of on an average for one rupee ; it only 
fetched eight annas in 1881. Land under occupancy is not much 
sold and being subject to full assessment is not much sought for. 
li does not, therefore, fetch a good price. In the rasti mahals a 
transfer of the best kind of bagayat or kydri, rice, land is 
effected on an average payment of from 50 to 75 rnpees per bigha, that 
of jirdit at from 5 to 25 rupees per ligha, Colturable grass land, 
or rdddpopda, not being subject to full assessment, fetches from 15 
to 25 rupees per bigha, which the cultivators try to improve and 
turn to the best account without being subject to full assessment, 
Alienated lands, indms or vajyifis, in the occupancy of which 
cenltivators feel greater confidence and which have to pay only 
quit-rent, fetch from 150 to 300 rupees per bigha. 

The savings bank is not within easy reach, and the mass of the 
people are therefore, for the most part, ignorant of its advantages. 
A few Parsis and about half a dozen state servants have lodged their 
spare cash in the savings bank at Surat. There are no means to 
ascertain the amount thus invested. Promissory notes are obtained 
by a few Piirsis only, 

Trade is a form of investment, in which a limited class of people 
only lay out their wealth, Rich Vanids, generally called Parakhs, 
engage in the trade of gold and silver. Others invest large amounts 
in cotton and grain. her commodities, such as clarified butter, 
ol, sweetmeats and grocery in general, engage the attention of small 
capitalists, It isthe townspeople who generally invest capital in 
trade ; while the village shopkeepers take part -in a potty trade of 
grocery and grains. ‘There are no means of ascertaining the amount 
of capital thus invested. ™ 

Moneylending is the favourite, and, st the same time, most 
convenient form ofinvestment. The risk is not great when an 
article is in pawn, and it brings in a direct return, i. 

Besides the methods of disposing of savings noticed above, 
the practice of hoarding in houses, or of bur ing under ground, 18 
not unusval in this division, A Brdhman j sana or a Gujardt’ 
widow will often be found to have buried large amounts under 
ground, which are revealed by them at the hour of death, or perhaps 
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Among certain classes of Gujaridtis and especially among Vaniss 

it is a uniform practice for the bridegroom to invest witha 
sithukir in the name of his bride a sum of Rs. 600, or more or 
less. ‘The investment is called palla. It is the bride alone who 
can, when of age, recover the amount with its interest. Thus 
every marriage performed in certain Gujariti castes brings In.asum 
of at least Rs, G00 to a native banker, which goes on multiplying 
with its compound interest for years together. Large amounts in 

the names of females will be found thus invested with native 

bankers all over the division. 

Besides the investments thus made on account of individuals 
there are large sums invested cither in Government securities or 
with native bankers on account of samdj or communities. Thus 
the Vianids of the town of Navsiri have raised a fund of nearly 
Rs. 15,000 and invested it in three or four native banks. The 
interest of this sum is utilised by them for their temple expenses 
and to perform certain rites for their Mahirijas or preceptors. 
Fivery village in the division where there is a Vania community 
has its own little fund, the aggregate of which taken together with 
that of Navsiri would probably amount to nearly a likh of rupees. 
The Shrévaks and Marvadis or Jains, in general, both of the town 
and villages, have raised a large fund, the amount of which cannot 
be known but which cannot be less than Re, 50,000, They have 
their common temple in Navsdri and the interest derived from the 
investment of the fonda with a few bankers is for the most ; 
spent in the town of Navsdri in temple expenses. The Pirsis of 

avadiri have established namerous funds of which seven or eight 
are considerable. The sum of these funds, according to the best 
recent accounts available, seems to amount to nearly Rs. 1,50,000, 
of which nearly Rs. 1,62,000 are invested in Government securities, 
the rest being lodged with native bankers, These funda of the 
Parsis are exclusive of those established in Bombay by their 
community for the good of their people in Naveéri. 

The moneylenders generally keep the following books: (1) the 
rajmel or rojtird, containing sails een of cash received 
and paid, with opening and closing balances ;(2) the hundini nondh, 
or register of bills of exchange ; (3) the khafavant or khatavaha, 
the ledger wherein items from the cash-book and bill-register sre 
transferred to their several accounts; (4) the sama daskal, or the 
account current book, with separate page for each dealer, in which 
the latter makes an entry of each sowie or athens it with his 
signature; (5) the vidjrahi, or terest book, which 18 prepared & 
the end of every year, ae the close of the month Aso idee aoa 
November), and contains statements of the interest due by each 
client or debtor. Some of the Naveiri edhukdrs used to keep two 

daily books, a pakdmel as well as a rojmel, and two ledgers, the 
one being made up by the gumdshta or servant and agent, the 
other at his leisure by the sdhukdr hims2lf. A certain amount of 
suspicion was entertained regarding the fairness of double accounts 
and the sdhukérs now keep but one day-book and one ledger. 
| The petty moneylender requires only the day-book, ledger and— 
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In lending money no distinction is generally made between artizans 
and cultivators, that is, the same rates of interest are charged without 
regard to the occupation of the borrower but with regard to the 
credit he possesses. Both artizans and cultivators possessed of fair 
credit pay from four and a half to six per cent interest per annum, 
while those whose credit is doubtful pay from six to seven and a half 
per cent, when an article is given in pawn as security. In petty 
agricultural advances upon personal security the rate of interest 1s 
nine per cent, if the credit of the borrower is good, and twelve per 
cent, if the credit is inferior. But in very petty advances to 
agriculturists get Marvadi, who will lend trifling sums of from five to 
twenty rupees, charges one paisa or } anna in the rupee per mensem. 
It is however asserted that the Marvadi does not now do so much 
businessin small transactions as he used. Advances are not frequently 
made witha lien upon crops. Buttherateofinterestis uniformly twelve 
percent. Inthe case of large transactions between moneylenders 
and persons of the higher class the rate of interest varies from four 
and a half to six per cent when movable property such as ornaments 
or articles easily convertible into money are mortgaged. This 
rate is a little enhanced when cattle, carts and agricultural 
implements are mortgaged. In large transactions when immovable 
property 1s mortgaged the rate of interest is generally nine per cent 
if it consists of houses and six per cent if it consists of lands. If 
the lands mortgaged are of the description of vajifa or indm, in 
the possession of which the owner, and consequently his creditor, 
feels greater confidence, the rate of interest sometimes falls to four 
anda half per cent. Some assert that nine per cent is asked 
where state land is mortgaged and six per cent where the 
ereence. lene 18 private property, When an investment is made 
in purchasing estates, interest at from three to four and a half per 
cent in the case of houses and other immovable pro sitnated 
in the town, and from four to six per cent in the case of lands of 
good description, is considered a fair return for the money invested. 
interest is charged for the Samvat year of twelve months, which 
begins in K dvtik (November), and when an intercalary month occurs 
the interest is charged for thirteen months, 

Tt is not often that the cultivator has more than one creditor. 
His current dealings are with one moneylender only, and it is only 
if he loses his credit with his nsua séhabee that bis goes to another, 
but the latter, who is probably not ignorant of the previous transac- 
tions, makes his advance with nak oars and suspicion, There is 









nothing peculiar in this, and the statement made above applies to all 
the divisions of the state. It may also be safely laid down as a 
most general proposition that never has a bad debt been written off | 
nt fe the present inability of the debtor to satisfy a portion of 


‘Itisa general custom among well-to-do cultivators to e 
labourers from the lower classes, such as Chodhras, Dublis, Kolis, 
Dhondiis, Gimits, Bhils, Vasivas, &c. They engage them bene wrong 
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Desiis, Parsis, the more opulent Kanbis and a few Mirvadis who 
engage servants could scarcely do without these people, for the rate 
of monthly salaries is very high. But the servants from the lower 
classes who receive small sums in adyance and mortgage their 
labour will continue to serve for years together at a nomial rate of 
culary. In the résti mahals such people belong chiefly to the Dubla 
or Koli caste; in the réni mahals they vary, in Mahuya they are 
mostly Chodhris, in Vidra Chodhris or Konkands, and in Songad 
Gamits, Bhils and Vasivas. The custom of mortgaging their labour 
is general among the Acliparay, but sometimes an individual will 
give the moneylender his services in advance and entitle himself 
to a return in money when he may require it. Another custom 
prevails which proves how willingly men of the HKaliparaj let 
themeelves out for a long term of service. A more prosperous 
individual of the lower class frequently engages a boy to do work 
for him for a year or two and makes him, as it were, a member of 
the family. Sometimes the engagement is made to test the youth’s 
working powers, and if he is likely to recommend himself to o 
danghter of the house. Ifall goes well a little money is advanced him 
and a piece of land set aside for him and his bride which is termed 
avanj. He is then termed khandddio and never leaves the family 
into which he has been taken as a servant or rather as a fres! 
member. 

The rates at which people mortgage their labour vary. In the 
risti mahals there is always field for employment, and a Dublaor 
Koli pledges his service for five or six years for a sum of 100 rupees. 
In the rani mahadls, or wild districts, a Chodhra, Konkana or Gamit, 
whose wants are few and whose ambition it most hkely is to 
purchase liquor for a lot of guests at s marriage or funeral, 
will bind himself to serve a Bhathela, Kanbi or Parsi liquor-seller 
for four or five years fora eum varying from Rs. 25 to Res. 50. 
In Songad a Bhil ora Vaséva’s marriage may cost Rs. 20, but to 
obtain this the poor fellow will mortgage his labour for five years. 
Once the contract has been made, the servant does honest 
work for his master, toiling the whole day in the house or the field. 
If he is a married man he sleeps in his little hut outside the village 
where others of his class dwell, and early in the morning he rises to 

to his master’s house. Here in company with other servants he 
ae his food apportioned to him by the females of the house, a cake 
or two of juvdr, a handful of vdl and a pinch of chilh powder, and this 
frugal meal he generally despatches before sunrise. Then he makes 
off to the field, where his labours last till midday, when his master’s 
wife or the females of the house bring him his midday food. He eats 
and smokes and rests half an hour, and then sets himself agam to 
his task till sunset. Such is the day, and the night is generally his 
own. In the risti mahdls, except in the case of hereditary servants 
of whom mention will be made, the master has no claim over the 
wife or children of his servant. ‘These earn their own living if they 
can and as they can, but they often prefer to be in the service of the 
adhukdr where their husband or father is employed, and for this 
reason the sdéhukir, if in want of extra hands, gives them the 
preference, 
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The master has hia duties. His servants are very dependent on 
him. He has to assign them the spot on which they may build 
their huts, provide them with building materials, clothe them and 
* often their wives and children, pay them the incidental charges which 
they must incur on the oceasion of a birth or death, The maintenance 
of the servant costs something ; two shers of grain or five shers of rice 
in the husk every day, a dhoti or cloth for his body and another 
for his head, a jacketand a pair of shoes once in the year. He gives 
him, too, the luxuries of tobacco and an occasional drink of fads, 
The female servant gets a garment and bodice, a few ornaments of 
brass or tin. An occasional charge of a birth or death, if as slight 
as cight annas, is often borne by the master, though if a large sum 
has to be paid he puts it down to the debt owing to him by his 
servant, of which the service is the payment. 

The law does not confer any extensive rights on the master, 
but custom has laid down strict rales. For instance, in the rastt 
mahdéls, if the master no longer requires the service of a man still in 
his debt, he makes an arrangement by which the latter works out 
his time under a fresh lord. In the rani majidls, where the debts are 
much smaller, the practice does not obtam. On the whole the custom 
of mortgaging Inbour is a good thing for these helpless and 
improvident people of the Kitliparaj. They do not earn money, but 
their food is dealt ont to them regularly and their other necessities 
are provided for. There are no legal means to keep them in the 
service of their master, they may not even be submitted to 
corporal punishment, yet, except occasionally when tempted by high 
wages, they do not abandon their masters, but lead a contented 
and uneventful life? 

Hereditary service does not, strictly speaking, exist in the division. 
Some of the Koli and Dubla classes in she rdstt mahdls receive larce 
sums in advance and from time to time add to the original debt, and 
such often find it convenient to remain from generation to generation 
in the service of the same family. This occurs in the establishments 
of some Ehithelis and a few welt Acts Kanbis. The servants hecome 
almost members of the family, are well fed and clothed, and celebrate 
with some eclit the ceremonies of a marriage or a funeral. Their 
life resembles that of the debtors who have mortgaged their lubour 
fora term of years, but they are generally more comfortably 
off, A petted servant will obtain from his master Rs. 100 or 115 
to celebrate a marriage ; he will be better clothed than an ordinary 
domestic, his wife will get from the lady of the family quite 
a handsome set of ornaments. The adult boys of his family are 
married by his master to the girls of servants employed under 
some other master, and then the latter too are taken into the — 
establishment on the footing of attached dependants. The hereditary | 
servant, then, if he may so be termed, is generally better off than 
the man who has mortgaged his labour for a term of years. The | 
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See reference made to the Aboriginal Classes anid Tribes in Chapter IT. Forests, | 





and in 1881 somewhat more, 1691 acres. 
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practice of allowing such a one to work occasionally on his own 
account is notin existence. 

Poor cultivators who are sometimes in want of grain for seed 
often borrow the grain, or money enough to purchase a sufficient 
quantity, on condition of repaying a quarter as much again after the 
harvest has been reaped, If the advance is made in seed it can be 
repaid in kind with the extra amount in kind or in its equivalent in 
money. Butif the advance to purchase seed is made in money, the 
repayment must generally be in money, grain being rarely accepted. 
If grain is advanced to a poor cultivator for the support of his 
family, its equivalent in money is deemed to be advanced, and an 
entry of the same is made in the accounts. The transaction then 
takes the course of an ordinary loan. 


As there are no statistics, it is not possible to state with 
exactitude what amount of land is sold in the division, But 1t 1s 
certain that such sales are very limited, and of late landholders 
have seldom thrown up land voluntarily. In 1878, 1754 acres 
were thrown up, in 1879 only 403 acres, in 1880 only 385 acres, 
This reluctance to part 
with land is the result of the present moderate and equitable 
incidence of the land-tax. If lands are parted with, they are for 
the most part lands of the poorer kind, the outturn of which does 
not suffice to defray the expense of cultivation and the state 
revenoe. Even such lands are quickly taken up atthe public auction 
at a nominal price by some cultivator of resource and industry. 
It cannot be stated how much land already released has been again 
taken up, but of such land and of culturable waste the followin 
quenty was bought at public auction, not necessarily by men 
1¢@ moneylending classes : 








Tt should be added that in the réni mahdls, and ei 
Songad and parts of Vidra, the population is migratory and a family 
eaettes pach of land here ode year and there another, so that in 


_ these sub-divisions no account can be taken of lands abandoned and 
resumed, 
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Tt is a distinguishing feature of the working reson 
administration that lands are most rarely sold to satiafy the decrees 
of the civil courts, Raja Sir T. Madhavrdy has laid it down as a 

that the sale of landed property is 
only to be resorted to under absolute necessity, nor can any sale be 
effected without the concnrrence of the revenue officers. It is only 
in instances where land has been mortgaged as a security for the 
money advanced, and when a creditor obtains a decree for such an 
advance, that the civil courts cause such land to be sold. This is 
never done when money has been advanced on personal security or 
on security of any other kind, On anaverage there are not more 
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undergoes the fall period of imprisonment. This has, however, 
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division. To satisfy revenue demands, in 1878 the lands of two 


persons were sold, in 1870 there was no sale, in 1880 there were © 
37 sales, and in 1881 there were 143 sales. It follows on this action a 
of the civil courts, viz., that of passing decrees for sale of lands in /~ 
those cases only where money has been advanced on their mortgage, 
that the mortgage of land is the best security debtors can give and 
the very last security they desire to give. But of late there has 
mn ¢he absolute necessity of punctual y paying the revenue demands 


of the state, and the consequence is that lands are mortgaged 
however reluctantly, and that creditora eagerly seck this kind of 
security. When land is morigaged the mortgagee works 1t through 
a third party, but as frequently hypothecates 1t, that is, still permits 
his debtor, the old holder, to cultivate it, pay the assessment, and 
give him the surplus with small deductions. 
Arbitration is much practised and the courts are made use of 
only as a last resource, and when the creditor believes the debtor 
to be perfectly able but unwilling to meet his liabilities. This 
is natural in a country where the gt aatiesnte of the patels, which } 
was enormous, has but just been attacked and where the judicial _ 
department is a recent creation. As a rule, the unsatisfied creditor 
first places his case before the patel, the leading villagers or those 
3 whom he believes to have influence over the debtor. 
Belf-clected arbitrators then suggest an arrangement by which the 
most pressing demands of the creditor are to be met, fix instalments, 
deduct a portion of the interest and often succeed im effecting a 
settloment. The work of the civil courts is not on the increase in 
the Navsfri division, though this is partly owing to bad seasons. 
From 1876-77 to 1878-80 the number of suits filed for money 
has been successively 1907, 1159, 1121 and 1311. In about a third 
of the total number of cages a compromise is effected out of court, 
in another third the debtor allows the claim and pleads inability 
to pay, in the remaining third the cases are contested. If the 
case ig compromised out of court the creditor executes a new bond 
for the amount of the decree and forces his client to mortgage his 
cattle, Jand, house or whatever he may at the time possess. The 
creditor does not willingly proceed to the extremity of causing his 
client to be imprisoned, and it is very rarely cisdaad that a debtor 


occurred in instances where the latter has shown extraordinary 
obstinacy. It may be added that when immovable property is 
put up to auction, the creditor has himself almost always to 
purchase it, as a third party would have to satisfy the judgment- 
creditor, or, should the property be mortgaged, to meet the claims of 
the mortgagee.' 

Tt wes stated above that the moneylender makes no difference | 
in his rate of interest if he is rpg, Se an artizan and nota | 
cultivator, everything depending on credit of the borrower. | 


] 








1 See chapter on Justice. The action of the civil courts and of | with | 
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| entioned No apology in due as the matter is of the highest importance. | | 
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But, cateris paribus, the credit of the artizan is better than that Chapter V. 
of acultivator. ‘The artizans of the larger villages and towns of Capital. 








the Navsari division, the carpenters, goldsmiths, smiths, potters, ae 
masons, weavers and 80 prircl by - means, renowned Ge their Navsdnr Dryers 
skill, But in average intelligence they are considered superior — i 
to the cultivators, and though their earnings are limited they are ‘5 
deemed to he sure. Besides which, in the case of the cultivator, , 
the creditor knows that he must wait for tho uncertain results of a 
the next harvest while the wages of the artizan’s toil come in evenly, id 
As a rule, the rate of interest paid by an artizan, who borrows in a 
order that he may set up or increase his business, is much less than iy 
the rate exacted of a man who borrows to celebrate some domestic a” 
event by a feast, for it is on these occasions only that the usually ¥ 
thrifty artizan passes the bounds of moderation. Finally, it must am 
he borne in mind that the artizan seldom possesses immovable ‘a 
property of any value, and that with his life his labour ceases, * 
together with all the chance the creditor has of recovering his dues, 
1I.—BARODA DIVISION. : 
No such redaction has been made in the revenue demands on the General . 
land of the Baroda division as has afforded such great relief to the Condition, 
gouthern division, nor was there so great necessity for prompt 








reduction, The general condition of the people of the division may 
be said to be healthy, and no class is actually badly off, if the Kolis 
are excepted. The Baroda division is, at any rate, in a better state 
than the Kadi or northern division, though here too the price of 
agricultural productions has fallen. Ifa rough guess ma be made 
at the changes that have occurred in the past few years, the general 
opinion seems to be that during the last two or three years of His 
dichness Khanderiv’s reign, the great prosp ity of the countr 
sclined ; that in His Highness Mal rrivs reign there was muc 
mismanagement and consequent distress ; and that in the last five 
eae matters have greatly mended, so that, though it has not 
n possible to make a return to the times when the price of cotton 
waa vory great, the sigus of increasing prosperity are evident. 

With the conspicuous ex ition of the Musalmins and Rajputs, 
the people of the division are of frugal habits and of a saving turn 
of AL The most parsimonious are the V dnids and the Bhatris and 
next to them the Khedaval Brahmans. The Patiddrs and Bohorks 
are also much inclined to save and hoard. . | 


The extreme parsimo ny of the Vania is prover ial, food i 
not merely of a simple but of an inferior kind. He will change his 
dress half-a-doxen times a day in ore t to wear out his best 
~ elothes at home where no one can fee him, and his wife will do the 
same. His child is early impressed with the difficulty and the merit of 
and is trained in his infancy to exchange pice for 





oer | Vania to save early. As soon a5 his 
more than an Vina to save Garly. - 
wife comes of age, it is his custom to hiv apart from his father, a step 
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which entails on him the necessity of setting up an establishment of 


his own at an early stage of his life. 


However frugal the Gujarit Hindu may be, and whether he be 
Jain or Vaishnav or aught else, caste dinners would appear to undo 
for him the labour and savings of a lifetime, but they are a necessity 
unless he wishes to lose credit in the eyes of all his fellows. This, then, 
is one great obstacle to saving, andit is asserted that another lias arisen, 
and testimony to that effect comes in, not only from this division, but 
from all parts of the state. The high price of cotton for some years 
during and after the American civil war enabled the cultivators and 
traders to make large profits. ‘They acquired many new tastes and 
a tendency to indulge in luxuries not previously known. These have 
taken root, but unfortunately the means to indulge in them have 
disappeared or diminished, and the consequences are not good, 


A familiar form of investment of capital may be reckoned as a 
saving, thongh the necessity of laying out money In an unremunerative 
way prescribed by the custom of the caste may often weigh heavily 
on individuals. The parents of the bridegroom have pees the 
marriago to present the bride with ornaments of a fixed value, 
ranging, according to the usage of the caste and the local paucity 
of girls, from Rs. 100 to Rs. 8000. Among the Andich Sahasra 
‘Brahmans, for instance, the dowry is Rs. 100, while among the 
Vadnagra Nigar Erihmans it is about Rs. 3000. Thus it often 
happens that a man of middling circumstances having two or three 
sons, whom he must marry early in life, spends the whole of his estate 
2 a few caste-dinners and in bestowing a dower on his daughters-in- 

W. 


_ Itwould be worth ascertaining how far the recent free indulgence 
in luxuries is the result of the greater security which now prevails, 
Full weight has also been given alx e (page 113)to the predilection of 
all classes for the expenditure of spare wealth in ornaments. They 
can be easily disposed of, but they can as ensily be concealed, and 
this was not so long ago an ee No person acquainted 
with Baroda can fail to have observed that all the largest and most 
nnportant buildings in that city, which belong either to nobles or to 
. Wich merchants, have been built as far as possible ont of sight. The 
main streets are lined with the wretched little tenements of petty 
traders and of whose insignificance must fail to excite cupidity. 
lt las always been the Alm of the richer classes in Baroda to 
deprecate attention to their real means, and there is little donbt that 
the prince disliked the idea of his subjects making a display of 
wealth which might seem to be at all remarkable? 
aT etm 
Prince or minister to wear their ornaments a little cesceuiane Pood gee de 











|. A certain well-known | i 


and teat banker in the city once called on His Hi ness Malhii ingennously 
adersed wht ee fine jewels, There and then the ‘owl found thts wat aves the 
| and those of them that could be found have 1 restored 


ess had continued to reign long 


posuibl he seg thn eae He had received no equivalent for ses butit ia 
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It is hard to exaggerate the results on a people of a feeling of 
Renee insecurity, so wide-reaching are they and so lasting. In 
he financial history of this state the policy of the Géikwaér himeelf 
is described. He hid, first from the Peshwa and then from tho 
British, the real extent of his resources and the true condition of 
his finances ; he constantly declared himself to be bankrupt when 
he was well off; he sn Be and hoarded an immense amount 
of jewels. In short, he considered a display of wealth to be 
dangerous ; he liked to have his wealth under his hand, and, beyond 
lending money at interest to people in difficulties much in the same 
way as his subjects did and do, he knew of no plan to make his 
capital remunerative. As the prince so did his subjects from the 
highest to the lowest. By an extraordinary effort, the ndministra- 
tion of Raja Sir T. Madhavriv has changed the policy of the 
Baroda state. The Gdikwar publishes his financial condition 
once every year. Unable as yet to explore the resources of his own 
country he invests his surplus wealth in British funds, he no longer 
plays the part of a moneylender, ho conducts himgelf, in fact, as 
if he were sure of the future, and it is probable that his subjects 
will, in time, follow his example, or areso doing. 

In the chapters on the Political History and on the Revenue and 
Finance of the state » great deal has been said about the potedars 
system and the state bankers. Though repetition will be avoided as’ 
far as possible, some notice must be taken of this class of leading 
capitalists. hey lent money on interest to the state and to the 
military class, ‘Cheir origin dates from the time when bands of 
predatory Maritha horse first invaded Gujarit, accompanied by 
moneylendera who satisfied the present wants of the improvident 
freebooters to reimburse themselves with the easily gained and easily 
‘gpent plunder of an expedition. These moneylenders eventually 

became state poteddrs and bakshis or military paymasters. Tho 
state, it has elsewhere been written, kept no reserve of capital ; it did 
not even attempt to make ready-money payments of any kind. 
Should any disbursement be found necessary, it granted a money 
order on a banker, who subsequently obtained the equivalent for the 
sum he had disbursed in honoring the order, together with interest, 
which in early terms was as high as twelve per cent, both capital and 
interest being paid to him by the farmer of the state revenues. he §_ 
only modification in this system that took place up to the time of the 
present administration was a process by which the prince became 
firet an active partner of the bankers and then a state banker who 
lent to himself the sums he borrowed from himself. At the same 






time he also began esd ae individuals either 
directly or 1 ‘bankers. This process has been suddenly arrested 


by the action of Sir T, Madhavrav’s administration, and the” state 
no longer lends money to itself or to private individuals. 

Not only did the state borrow present means for present necessities, 
but all the leaders and the t mass of followers in the army 
borrowed from the bankers. No man made payments himself ; he 

juecurred debts on his banker or bakehi or military paymaster, and 
these kept up with him an endless account the Gaikwar or state 
being generally guarantee that the pay the leader earned should = Pr 
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reach the creditor. The leaders also stood guarantee for each other 


and for their followers, and so on, One reason for this was that 
the state did not pay the leaders of the military class in money, 
but by orders on the banker or paymaster. Besides, no regular 
monthly payment of the troops ever took place, but a sort of general 
squaring of accounts when the great muster was held once in two 
years at the Desera festival, so that all orders for pay generally came 
too late to be of much use in preventing military people from bein 
involved in debt, a condition to which, it must be owned, they 

no objection. The system gave the prince hold both on the 
bankers and on the military class, He might grant the soldier his 
chitthi, or order for payment, on the particular banker who bad 
advanced him money, and then all was well, He might, on the 


other hand, grant the chitthi on some fresh banker and thus throw, 


everything into confusion. His Highness Saydjirdy knew very well 
how Angst es nse of this power as a means of coercion. In the end, 
however, if it is borne in mind that almost the entire revenues of the 
state were divided between the Gaikwir and his army, it is evident 
that the moneylenders to whom these revenues were pledged 
flourished greatly on the universal and endless loan system. As 
under the present administration the state is no longer a lender or 
borrower on its own account, so too it has been determined to pay 
the military class punctually and at short intervals, and no longer to 
guarantee to the moneylenders the repayment of any sums ad- 
vanced by them to the sardars or other leaders of the military class, 
In so doing many abuses have been checked by thestate. ‘In process 
of time,’ Sir T. Madhavrav wrote, ‘ many abuses grew "p from the 
system and clustered round it. For instance, the Sardar not 
unfrequently borrowed beyond the salary and allowances due to him 
by the state; sometimes he borrowed for the benefit of his friends 
and relations ; sometimes he borrowed from unguaranteed sdhukars 
whose rights, therefore, came into conflict with those of the 
guaranteed sdiukars. One result of the radically vicious policy of 
the state gnarantee was that it arrayed both the sdhukdr and the 
soldier against any measure of economy as regarded military dis- 
bursements."" The present administration sometimes effects com- 
Rarely it continues the guarantee, still more rarely permits a fresh 
guarantee. Itallows the trial in the Serddr’s Court of an action on 
a guaranteed debt, but in the matter of an unguaranteed debt it bids 
the parties go to the ordinary Civil Court. tt is not needful here 
to point out how trying must be the education thus imparted 
by the administration to an ignorant and improvident class of men. 
It is as unnecessary to add that however great may be the ultimate 


advantages accorded to the general community by the adoption 






aby 





of a sound financial policy, the class of great bankers and | 
moneylenders has suffered most severely from the abandonment of 
the state-banking system, and from a great variety of other measures, | 


most of which have been mentioned. 





* Administration Report of the Baroda State for 1878-79, p. 64-56. 
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OF the old state bankers all, with two exceptions perhaps, have 
either entirely ceased from ney Pail acars oe part in the mercantile 
world or are greatly reduced. wushélchand Ambdéidds has still a 
fair amount of capital and business, but much of their pristine glory 
has departed from the houses of Sdmal Behechar, Lallu Mangal, and 
Ratanji Kaéhéndds, The two exceptions are the houses of Gopdlrav 
Mairdl and Hari Bhakti. In old days these houses played so 
important a part in the political and fnancial history of the state 
that it is still the fashion to rank them first among the bankers, 
though others are perhaps now their rivals and equals. If they are 
sopulstly stated to possess a capital of seventy-five lakhs, there are 
no means of ascertaming how far the statement is correct, 

Among the Baroda bankers who were not state bankers, Lélbhai 


Sinorvila and Parbhu Kashi may be ranked highest. Next to these 
is Javeri Lakhmichand of Ahmedabad, who fora century or more 
has had a branch of his firm at Baroda which does a large business, 
Then come Parbhu Sakhi, Maineklél Govardhan, Harildl Kalidas and 
others. Ata rough guess the resources of the first two houses may be 
placed at fifty lakhs, those of the Ahmedabad banker at from ten to 
twelve lakhs, those of the others at from two tofivelikhs, Gopdlriv 
Mairdl’s house possesses a branch at Haidarabad in the Deccan, and 
it may be that the other firms have branches in Bombay, Surat, 
Broach, Nadidid, Ahmedabad and other placesabroad. But it may be 
generally affirmed that none of the Baroda bankers has a branch in 
any other town within the state, and that there is no business 
connection between the three divisions, though a house like that of 
Parbhu Kashi has agents at Sddra and the other head-quarters of 
the contingent troops. The bankers at the capital confine themselves 

id of 





entirely to the business of ene money at interest and 
discounting bills of exchange, nor do they invest their funds im trade, 
Something is also made by exchanging Baroda for Bombay sadn 
but there are in the town distinct money-changers, whose sole 
business it is to exchange. The Baroda bankers do not trade, and 
it should be here noticed that the city of Baroda is not a centre of 
trade, It is the seat of government and the place of residence of the 
Géikwar’s court. As the revenue centre, in old times a great deal 
more was left to tho bankers to do in the way of paying into the 
treasury or of making over to the rice and the army the equivalent 
of the revenues raised in remote districts than is now the case. As 
the chief seat of the Géikwdr’s court, Baroda was at one time well 
supplied with jewels, embroidered cloths and other luxuries, but of 
late there has been o ope pen yrs an the nana ae Hw 
consequently in the supply of such goods. » bankers did a little 
therefore, be presumed that the bankers of Baroda have been forced 
_ doring the last six years to contract their operations. The greater 
part of their business as moneylenders is done with the inhabitants 


of Baroda ee their tenants a . hee — degree 
xtend to neighbouring villages. It is true people of the 
ener sort aA the common cultivators borrow from the village 
moneylender, but sometimes well-to-do people, such as wish to 
borrow largish sums, come. to the town bankers for a loan, and the 
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lesser village moneylenders often get the funds with which they 
themselves do business from the town bankers. Very often, 
therefore, the rate of interest at which the town banker lends is 
lower than that of the village moneylender, but the rate of interest 
in transactions between banker and banker and between banker and 
village moneylender is lower than if the loan were made to outside 
clients. 

The only town in the central division, besides Baroda, which has 
bankers of any importance, is Sinor. It should be added that almost 
all the town bankers are Vanidis, though there are two conspicuous 
exceptions in the houses of Hari Bhakti and Gopdlriv Mairél who 
were brought into Gujarat by the Gaikwirs. The latter is a Karhida 
Brihman. | 

In big villages the Vaniis and others have larger operations of the 


i. 


same nature asthe village moneylender and trader, the only difference 


being m the nature of the security advanced, which, instead of 
ornaments, generally consists of a mortgage of cattle and land. Some 
business is also done by them in bills of exchange at Petlid, Sojitra, 
Vaso, Mehliv, Dabhoi and Padra, these bills being drawn on such © 
trading centres as Bombay, Baroda, Ahmedabad, Khandva and other 
places in the Rajputdna Agency. In Potlid there is a considerable 
tobacco trade. At Dabhoi there is much done in cotton, grain and _ 
mahuda.* The cotton trade leaves openings for capitalists in many 
places of the Choranda, Dabhoi, Baroda and Sinor sub-divisions, In — 
consequence of the extension of the state railway to Bahddarpur, 
the greater part of the capital invested in the mahuda trade has been 
transferred to that place and the old traders in that article have moved. 

Tt is said, however, that not only has the centre of the trade been 
shifted, but the trade itself has been injuriously affected by the new 
distillery system introduced into the British divisions of Broach and 
Surat and the Gdikwir division of Navsiri. 

The principal trading classes m the division are the Viniss 
Patidér Kanbis, Brihmans, Borfihs and Parsis. Of these, te 
Vanids and Piitidir Kanbis are mostly retail traders, the Pirsig and 
Boriihs wholesale i ae ry The number of Brihman shop- 
keepers is not very large, and they principally trade in cloth and 
corn, The Parsis and Borihs of the towns trade in stationery, in 
Enropean cloth and in corn, and are the most distinguished of the 
traders for their enterprise, always excepting the Vanids. In the 
Potlid sub-division and the Shisva petty division the Patidars have 
begun to take the lead in petty trades, and the younger generation 
seems to have taken an aversion to the old business of cultivation 
perhaps because it is difficult now to obtain a sufficiently large share 
of land to make the tillage of it remunerative. The land is therefore, | 
let to others, and the rent derived for it is transferred to some trade, | 


_There is, however, at present a general tendency throuchout the 
division to invest capital solely in agricultural andortak te ene 
1 At Dabhoi there are traders w | 


Provinsen te ee the Bhopal Agency, and other place of the Central 
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popularly believed that investment in any trade is risky owing to the 

fluctuations of the market-rates of articles. Besides, the value of 
: land is rising, and under the present administration, a large class of 
: capitalists who used to invest their wealth in the farming of the state 
| Fevenues has now been deprived of that means of outlay and has, 
consequently, been driven to seck an ontlet for its spare means in 
agriculture, Arts and manufactures are scanty, and thoogh, a few 
years ago, some capital was invested in erecting pinning 
manufactories, enough of these have been set up to make the 
interest derivable from them too moderate to be an object for 
competition, 

An artizan and fnhabitant of the capital can borrow on an interest 
varying from nine to twelve percent. A petty cultivator in middling 
circumstances will have to give twelve per cent interest, and if he is 
\ poor, from twelve to sixteen per cent. If an article is pawned, and it is 

of gold or silver or of such a nature as makes it acceptable to the pawn- 
broker, the rate of interest on a loan is from six to nine percent. On 
immovable property being pledged, the rate is generally nine per cent, 
In large transactions, when movable or immovab @ property is 
Slanied:; the rate of interest demanded is now higher than it used to 
be, and equals the rate in small transactions, that is from six to nine 
: percent. Eut if the immovable property pledged consists of indme 
land, the interest varies from five to six per cent. If money is 
invested in the purchase of an estate, the return expected does 
not fall short of five and ahalfor six per cent, Interest is charged 
for the Samrat year, and when an intercalary month takes place, as 
it generally does after three years, interest is charged for thirteen 
months 

The books kept by a large town banker comprise: (1) the day-book 
orrojmel; (2)the ledger or khatdvahi; (3) the nondA or book in which 
other than cash transactions are recorded 3 (4) the khardo or dvaro, a 
book prepared at the end of each month and containing all items 
entered in the daily book and the nondh ; (5) the dvara thatévaha, 
book made up at the end of the month and designed to show that 
Nos. 2 and 4 tally; (6) the widjvahi, which book states the amount 
of interest charged on loans, As a rule, the village moneylender 

, keeps only the day-book and ledger. 
The small capitalists include the village moneylender and the 
tty trader in grain, &c. In every village, except the smallest 
oh hamlets, there is either a Vania or a Bhitia, or some small 
tradesman who deals in grain and sells the necessaries of life, He 
at the same time makes advances to the cultivator on terms which 
are often exorbitant. In many villages the patele and some of 
those belonging to the higher classes, such as Bréhmans, do a 
ending. The usurers are frequently repaid in grain and 
When the patel or richer cultivator lends money to 
‘illage, he demands interest at ca te lower ie 
_ personal security of the cand whom he knows. This the pate 
_ can afford to do, as his position in the village community generally 
- makes it easy for him to recover the amount of debt due to him, 
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It is very seldom that a patel can buy or take in mortgage any land, 
except it be indmi land which 1s more easily transferable. Whon 
money is advanced to a cultivator for the maintenance of himself 


and his family, the rate of interest demanded is much higher than — — 
when the capital demanded is required for the purchase of seed. 
Such advances are made in the division and are generally repaid in 


kind. 

The information given on the capital of the southern and northern 
divisions renders it unnecessary to detail the other points connected 
with this subject. It remains but to add that the relations between 
debtors and creditors are as wholesome in this division as in other 

arts of the state. The view, however, which the administration 
of Réja Sir T. Méadhavrév entertains of the proper relations 
hetwean lenders and borrowers of capital deserves special mention. 
The minister at the outset of his career in the Baroda state laid 
down the principles in accordance with which he intended to act, 
and in considering the nature of the relief given to creditors by the 
courts the words may be borne in mind; ‘ Let the civil courts 
enable the sahukdr to recover his just claims from the rayats. But 
the courts should not ina the sihukar to press the rayats to - 
the point of crushing. This 


concurrence of the revenue officers of the sarkar, deprive the 
rayat of his land ; of his agricultural cattle and implements to the 
extent necessary for the cultivation of that land; of his cottage 
and of food and raiment according to the necessity of himself and 
family. The first demand on the produce of the and is that on 
account of the sarkdr tax; the next on account of the subsistence 
of the rayat and his family; and the last is that on account of 
the debt due to the sahukar. The eye which may be forth- 


coming in a good season after nee a first two demands, may 
be: ynilable to the sdhukdr for the recovery of his advances 


made to or for the rayat in bad seasons. This being understood, 
the sdhukedr will easily limit his advances. Our courts should not 
imprison the rayat on sccount of debts due to the sahubir and 
consign industrious hands to idleness unless when the debtor may 
be presumed to withhold payment from a refractory spirit.” 


IiL.—EKADI DIVISION, 


It is probable that the condition of the Kadi division leaves / 
more to be desired than that of either Baroda or Navaéri, The ~ 
sresent administration has reduced taxation to a certain degree, and 





has wi out a proportion of those impossible ontstanding 
neces, Which had been allowed to accumulate d ing the reiga 


of the last two Giikwirs. In spite of these beneficial imber 
ey 


however, it is sometimes apprehended that both the numbet 
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debtors: ns wellas the amount of debts has increased, perhaps Chapter V. 
twenty-five per cent during the last ten years. Capital. 


Population bas increased, and in the absence of all arts and of KaprDrvustox. 
manufactures of any but the most trifling importance, this population General” 
can support itself only by agriculture. Recourse has, accordingly, ondition. 
been hehe lands of an inferior class, where cultivation is costly and | 
laborious. Meanwhile, par have fallen, partly owing to the import 
of grain from Marwaér, It has also been suggested that the railways 
have placed luxuries within the reach of people who a few years back 
lived in the most frugal manner. To obtain these the cultivators 
have involved themselves in debt toa degree which disables them 
from recovering themselves. As throughout Gujarat, the people are 
in general pretty frugal, thongh some castes and classes indulge 
at times in extravagant expenditure on feasts to celebrate some 
domestic occurrence. Perhaps the most successful in saving, are 
the Bhits, the Brahmans, especially the Audich Brahmans, and the 
moneylenders, Ifa large landholder saves, he invests in land if he 
can; if a less wealthy person saves and does not lend at interest, he 
purchases ornaments. Artizans build and purchase ornaments. 


Almost all the moneylending of the division is done by petty Capitalist, 
lenders. The larger capitalists can scarcely be called bankers, they = 
are big traders rather. Of such capitalists Vianagar possesses some 
twenty or twenty-five, of whom about one-half possess over two likhs 
of capital, Pattan has nearly as many, but less wealthy, as few possess 
over alakh, In Visnagar the capitalists are either Shrivak Vanids or 
Meshri Vaniis ; in Pattan, with the exception of one Shrivak, they ; 
are all Meshri Vanids. There are also capitalists in other places of 
less important business, such as Sidhpur, Vijépur and Kadi. The 
‘large capitalists of Visnagar, to take as an instance that inno? 
centre of business, did not and do not lend money to petty tradesmen 
or agriculturists. They deal and dealt entirely with merchants, 
men who do and did business in cotton, copper and opium. But 
the range of their dealings is now much restricted for several 
reasons, Up till lately the Kadi division was untraversed by 
railways and the country was perhaps not altogether secure. Tho 
gweogi y ical position of the division is a peculiar one, and great 
ines of commerce passed through it from north to south and from 
east to west along heavy sandy roads, For the conveyance of 
archandise large numbers of carts and pack animals were used, and 
» Visnagar capitalists did o Be deal in the way of insurance of 
roods so passing through the land to and from Palanpur, Bombay, 
and possibly an efficient police, have rendered all such insurance 
quite unnecessary and deprived the capitalists of one source of 
_revenne., It has before been pointed out that at one time money 
was freely lent to the cultivators of opium, and that this drug was 
bought up by the wealthier class for export or consumption. Now 
the p aco... sale and manufacture of opium are-solely carried 
out by the state, and this second mode of utilising capital bas 
-yanished. In the Kadi division a currency is employed differing 
from that of the other divisions of the state, and the large capitalists 
n 233—17 
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used to do something in the way of remitting bills of exchange for 
the state. Certain new steps, such as the establishment of 
number of state treasuries, has cut down this source of revenue. 
The large capitalists, it has been said, did not lend. directly to the 
petty citizens and agriculturists, but did at times lend to the money- 
enders themselves. The Government opium monopoly and other 
causes have diminished the business of the moneylenders, and this 
in its turn has lessened one more source of gain to the big capitalists, 
who used to obtain from the petty sihukdrs an interest of six per 
cent. It 1s, therefore, certain that the capitalists of Visnagar, and, 
indeed, of the whole division, are in difficulties, and must seek new 
means of employing their capital. 


The opening of a branch bank nat Ahmedabad has had no 
perceptible effect on the money market of the division. Almost all 
the funds invested in different trades are supplied by the resident 
merchants and bankers, and very little capital comes in from Bombay 
or any other foreign quarter. 


— 


The petty or village moneylenders in the Kadi division are 
almost all Meshri Vaniis, or Shravaks, but some are Grihmans, — 
Neither the Marvidi nor the Pirsi is to be found. There a 
moneylender now scarcely to be found who is rather a curious — 
remnant of past customs, a memory of the old insecurity that 
prevailed, whose great power at least is completely gone. This is 
the Bhat or Bérot so celebrated at the beginning of this century as 
the only security for the certain fulfilment of any promise whether 
in business or in politics. If the Bhat was refused what was 
promised him, he would either wound or kill himself or some member 
of his family, and the great sin of shedding a Bhit's blood fell on 
the defaulier. Till the other day the Bhat frequently lent money, 
and exacted the repayment of the capital and an extortionate 
interest by threats of personal violence on himself. The Bhats 
dealt chiefly with the turbulent Kolis, whom the timorons ore 
avoids, not daring to press them for the repayment of any debt.! 
Now that. the power of the Bhit is extinct, the poor, headstrong 
Kolis have to borrow from Bohords or Shipdis, who are generally 
more resolute people than are the Viinids, and these geneity obtain 


their advances in kind. 








a 


Though the generality of village moneylenders are Meshr or 
Shrivak Vanids, Brahmans also lend money and no class is debarred 
from the practice, and all people, with spare cash, feel an inclination 
to make a little interest by lending it out. Pétiddrs, for instances 






themselves, lend to Patidérs or cultivators, but not to people of — 
any other class or profession, and for the most part their transactions. 
are confined to friends, relatives, or people in whom they have! 
confidence. When they do lend, the rate of interest they charge i 


same as that of the moneylender, or it runs a little higher, from 
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annas 12 to Re. 1 per mensem, that is, from nine to twelve per cent 
in the year, The peculiarity about such money dealings is the 
quiet way in which they are conducted. It is seldom even that 
arbitration is resorted to by Patiddrs, and it 1s evident that people 
engaged in agricultural pursuits have no time for the tedious process 
of litigation. The money is lent on the security of either land or 
crops or sometimes on movable property, and great cure is 
entertained to limit such transactions among people who can 
easily repay their debts. Harshness is seldom employed, and it is 
most rarely that an attempt is made to oust a debtor from his land. 

Merchants, whose transactions are large, keep the roymel or 
day-book in which every transaction is entered indiscriminately. The 
transactions of each individual customer are subsequently entered 
into the kharda. In the avaro a forther step is taken: the 
dvaro i3 either a monthly or fortnightly book in which is entered 
the periodical state of relations between customer and dealer after 
all intermediate transactions have been squared. In the khata- 
vahi or ledger the result of the year’s dealings with each customer 
is given. A separate book, termed the nondh, is kept for the 
record of transactions in bills of exchange, and another for the clear 
setting forth of the accumulations or reductions of interest which 1s 
called the vidjnondh. A balance sheet, shudidri, is written at the 
end of the year, in order to ascertain the balance due to and from 
persons having monetary transactions. Petty shopkeepers are 
content with the day-book, the fortnightly book and the ledger, 
though the fortnightly book or dvarc is sometimes dispensed with. 
It is said that there is often i carelessness shown in making 
up the ledger, and that it is difficult to ascertain how it tallies 
with the diy-book. 

The usual rate of interest varies from ten annas to one rupee oo 
cent per month, according to the credit of the borrower. No 
difference is made because of the caste or the profession to which he 
may belong. Nevertheless, an artizan with good credit will get 
what he wants at the rate of eight annas, because the lender does 
not need to wait till the crop ripens.' A cultivator m middling 
circumstances will be able to borrow at twelve annas or one rupee per 
mensem, while the poorer sort of cultivator can only borrow on the 
security of his crop, The custom of borrowing on the latter form of 
security is very prevalent in the division, because till lately, when 


state stepped in, all opium growers obtained securities on 





their crop vourable rates and largely availed themselves of the 
facility. The habit remains, but now they can borrow only on such 


crops as dijri and guvdr. It is only fair to add that the state makes 
advances to the opium gre and that it is perhaps only the 
_moneylenders who are directly injured. 

The rate of interest charged, when an article is given in pawn, ts 
generally eight ainas. The article pawned is usually silver intheshape 
pia. © A Ae 6 oe pe ce 
one gt Ben went wl to provide for a marriage xen domestic 
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of ornaments, and it is not valued at its fall price, a deduction of a 
sixth being made for the risk. When petty agricultural advances 
aré-mnade upon personal security, though a monthly interest of only 
ten annas is occasionally charged, the usual rate is onerupee or twelve _ 
per cent per annum. Sometimes it runs up to twenty-four per cent. | 

t has been said that the custom of borrowing on the security of 
the crop prevails very generally. The rate varies from twelve annas 
to one rupee per mensem. The prevalence of the custom often leads 
to the village moneylender borrowing from the town sahukar or 
banker during the three or four months of the year when business 
is brisk. He repays himself at the time of harvest. During the 
remainder of the year the village moneylender will deal with his 
own capital only, unless he absolutely requires a sum to retain the 
custom of some client. He generally pays eight annas per mensem, or 
six per cent for the year if the money is required for some transaction 
in the neighbourhood ; if he wants a Mundi, or bill of exchange, ten 
annas per mensem, When a loan is effected on the security of 
movable property, the rate of interest is from ten to twelve annas per 
mensem ; when on the security of immovable property, it variesfrom _ 
ten annas to onerupee. Large transactions generally take place with — 
big landed proprietors or holders of alienated lands, and thenthe rates 
of interest are slightly higher owing to the difficulties experienced 
in obtaining money from litigious borrowers, especially the petty 
chiefs and girisias,' 

_ The minimum return which would satisfy the purchaser of an estate, 
that is, of landed property is four per cent per annum, and from six 
to eight per cent would be considered a very fair return for the 
capital outlaid. ‘ 

_ Interest is charged for the Samvat year, but with regard to the 
intercalary month two different modes are adopted. In calculating 
the interest due by a debtor there are reckoned to be thirteen 
months, but when business is being done between sihukir ond 
sdhukay, though there are still reckoned to be thirteen months, a 
half day’s interest is deducted on each month. For example: o 
cultivator has borrowed Rs. 500 to be repaid in four years in equal 
instalments at one per cent per month, In the firat year he pays 
one instalment of Re. 125 and Rs. 60 as interest on the whole sum. 
In the second year he pays a second instalment and Rs 45 as 
interest on Rs. 375, In the third year a third instalment.and Ra: 30 
as interest on Rs. 250; but as there is an intercalary month, he will 
also pay Rs, 2 and eight annas for that month. In the fourth year, 
thereare to be paid an mstalment and Rs. 15 interest on it. Again, for — 
example: A and Bare merchants who have transactions of sorts one 
with the other till, at-the end of the Samvad year, it is found that B 
owes A Rs. 500. He remains in A’s debt three months, and tl 
interest is at uci pl amg th agaanalentermn er month, or Rs, 7 and eigh 
annason the whole sum. Two annaswill be deducted inreference toth 
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interealary month which occurs every fourth year, the deduction 
being seo to qth or half-day’s interest. : me 

There is a pernicious form of moneylending known in the district 
where the interest is merged in the capital. At the time the advance 
is made both principal and interest are reckoned together, and the 
whole is shown as one item. The condition of repayment is that the 
whole amount should be refunded in fixed instalments, failing 
which, a fixed rate of interest will be charged. oa 

In this division it is not an uncommon practice to make advances 
in ind, and more es sees ep this mode of lending prevail in 
dealings with poor Kolis. The loan is made both for purposes of 
maintenance and to furnish the cultivators with seed. In small 
villages the agreement, made with the Kolis by Bohords and Shipdis 
and such bale, is that the cultivator should return the grain after 
the coming harvest, that is, within a period of about four or five 
months, In addition to the amount lent, a quarter as much again 
has to be returned. But in large villages, where the population is 
not in the same primitive condition, grain and other necessaries of 
life are aavcaced by Vaniés and priced at the time of delivery at the 
current market-rates, and the transaction appears as if if were a 
joan of money. Or, sometimes, the Kolis will have grain advanced 
to them at the prevailing market-rate, which 1s high, and the loan is 
reckoned a cash transaction: they will have to repay the loan in 
grain at the market-rate which obtains soon after harvest, and by 
this means a money estimate is made to work in favour of the 
lender. 

Here, as in the other divisions, state land cannot easily be 
sold in satisfaction of the decrees of the civil courts. The state 
itself can deprive the cultivator of his land for the recovery of the 
land-tax, but this process is not adopted without reluctance. Resort 
is only had to eviction when it is evident that a pauper cultivator 
can make little or nothing of property which a more industrious or 
enterprising individual mght work with pet The same rule and 
the same protection is not extended to holders ofbarkhali, or alienated 
lands, which are constantly changing hands. So much is this the 
case that the subject is engaging the attention of the state, for 
it is feared that this continual transfer is the result of the pressure 
of taxation, the owner of jee! eres anal, Sbaoetes ee being 
Forced to part with the latter in order to pay the tax on the former, 
Tt is Ces cly difficult to obtain land by purchase im wer 
neighbourhood of towns, and in the more thickly opul: ern 
the division it ia not very easy to obtain it anywhere, so that 
there are few sales of land. Moneylenders may wis! to obtain land 
for debta due to them, but they cannot do it, both secre wa 
difficulty raised ~ Saas state, and because, even when nd 
been mortgaged, th mortgagor will resort to every expedient rather 


= F his ownersbip. — 
ag opi dical acer ; it is not mortgaged to the same 


on i . g, and, in the absence of 
arts and mannfactires, the only means of livelihood are found in 


cultivation, so that the possession of land is a matter of necessity. 
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When land is mortgaged, it is considered the safest plan for the 
mortgagee to take possession, He looks to the cultivation, pays 
state demands, and disposes of the crops. Cases are, however, 
found in which mortgagors retain their possession of the mortgaged 
estate, take half the crop, pay the state out of it and from the 
surplus clear off their debts. But this process is not looked on 
at all favourably by the mortgagees, Mortgage of labour is not 
actised. 

: It is seldom that a man can borrow from more than one money- 
lender. If this should happen, the creditor who first makes his 
demand recovers the full value of his debt to the exclusion of others, 
If, as sometimes happens, the creditors combine to press their 
claims, they divide the debtor's property proportionately to the debts 
due to each of them. Priority of debts isnot respected. No 
instance is known where a creditor abandons his claim, because 
of the present inability of the debtor to satisfy it. The general 
ractice 1s to bring an action in a civil court to prevent a claim 
rom being barred by limitation of time, and, in the same way, 
when a decree is obtained it is allowed to rest aslong as possible, 
and only if it is likely to become time-barred is Fuskneion 
taken to keep the claim alive. In short creditors show no haste to 
realize, but are remarkably tenacious of the most distant prospect of 








recovery, 80 that apparently hopeless debts are allowed to run on | 


for generations, 

Though the action of the civil court is employed to keep a claim 
alive, it is never used in the first instance to bring pressure on a 
debtor, it is rather the last resort to force the hand of an individual 
who is obstinate. Disputes regarding debts are always laid before 
the Mahdjan or caste Panchdyat, ss a settlement is attempted. 
Unfortunately, it very often happens that sufficient influence is not 
oe ee disputes to a ek There is only one 
class of people which possesses in itself a strong governing power. 
The small but opulent community of Sunni Bordhs at Pattan 
comprises men who trade with Arabia and other distant countries 
and who absent themselves from their homes for long periods. 
Both civil and criminal disputes are settled within the community 
and recourse is never to the government law courts. The 
relations between debtors and creditors must therefore, on the 





whole, be considered as satisfactory, nor does it appear that the latter 
are hated or treated as oppressors. When the ‘action of the civil 


court is employed and a decree has been obtained, lenientemeasures 
are adoptad for the recovery of the debt. If the debtor can come 
to a satisfactory arrangement it is well ; if not, an attempt is made to 
obtain substantial security such as land, house or ca 

It is with the greatest reluctance that extreme measures are resorted 
to im satisfaction of civil court decrees, and when such are 


necessary, the sale of proper Fis preferred to imprisonment. | 
is sole 


When immovable pro 1 the purchaser is erally some 
person independent of the creditor.’ It is said that j in hacen 


A village mote y lender of Mesina affirmoa that he never soa 
the civil court without having first put the whole case before | e village Panchdyat, 
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1878, when distress was very prevalent, there were some instances of § Chapter V. 
agrarian crime, Capital. . 
Artizans are not less in debt than cultivators, but they —o J 
debtors. They know pretty accurately what they can earn, and do ey 
not involve themselves beyond a certain point, but they do willingly “ 
plunge into debt in order to meet the requirement? of some domestic as 

stivity, such as that given on the first anniversary of their parent's Ts 
death. As their income is pretty sure and comes in evenly all the a 
year round they find favour in the eyes of the moneylender. ies 


| IV.—CURRENCY. 

His Highness the Gaikwar, being an independent prince, coins his Tho Mint. 
own money. There has been a mint in Baroda from very early days. 

It was certainly in existence at the time of the first treaty 
between Baroda and the British at the beginning of this century. 
The mint turns out silver and copper coins. The silver coins, es 
consisting of rupees, half-rupees, quarter rupees, and two-anna bits — 
are termed the new Siydshahi, or, more commonly, Babdshahs rupees ; a 
the copper coins are ordinarily termed Baroda pice. The origin of ot 
those terms is doubtful: the regent Fatesing was also called Baba te | 
Séheb, and Siydéshahi may be derived from Saydji. It is certain that ti 
there are no coins in existence anterior to Saydji. Some ascribe . 
the term Bébéshéhi to Babaji Appaji. The annual outturn of 
silver coins from the mint amounted, iy forty years ago, to about 75 
lakhs of rupees, though it is now, for reasons to be given, less than 
that, ach rupee was then intrinsically worth 13 annas 11 pies in 
British currency, and its value has not much altered. The present 
minister remarks: ‘The current Bibéshihi rupee bears a fluctuating —s 
exchangeable value with the British rupee within a known range. aa 
The exchange for 100 British rupees varies from 112 to 120 Babé- ~~ a 
shéhi rupees. The value of the Baébdshihi rupee is less than the 
British only because it is lighter ; its purity 1s not inferior." 
(1) Baroda | Silver aed ila, r elt 
” ‘rupee. | Copper eae 3 qkath gen} = 28 wale chet M- 

rupee. | Copperalloy... 5) edls phgth guy | ha 

The charge for conversion of metal into coin is four annas per 100 
rupees, and the currency circulates, with exceptions, throughout the 
Baroda dominion, and the Mahi and Rewa Kantha states.” 

The mint is of the rndest type and little or no machinery is Process of 
employed. A large hole is made in the ground and an earthenware Manufacture, 
vessel capable of containing twen thousand folds of Te parly. the a: 

aa OT in 


in it over and under fuel composed of kher wood. To 








and that he only entered on litigation when the debtor genni against the =/2 


decision of the Panchdyat through obstinacy, and not when he : = 
from twelve to twenty-five per cent on the whole amount claimed. f ; 

29 nils, that is 165 grains,of which 22) mils or 144 grains are of pure silycrand the baal 
‘alloy the British rupee weighs 160 grains, of which 165 grains arv of the pure metal, 
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silver a quantity of borax is thrown into the pot. When it has been 
thoroughly melted the liquid silver is poured out of a spoon into 
long thin shallow moulds, each calculated to contain from ten to 
twenty folds of silver. After cooling, these slabs are entrusted to 
goldsmiths in quantities of from 100 to 500 tolds per man, The | 
goldsmiths cut the slabs into small pieces, each weighing as near as — 
possible 29 ralz, 1 gunj. These pieces are then cleaned and stamped 

hand; on one side in Balbodh are the letters Kh. G., a sword, and 
the Hijri Bra 1237; on the reverse the words ‘Sikkay Mubdarik, 
Sena Khis Khel, Shamsher Bahadur,’ in Persian characters. 

Sir T. Mddhavyriv has enumerated the defects of the Baroda 
coins: Ist, the impression on one coin differs from that on another, 
as the whole of the impression required is not received by any one 
coin, but only a chance of it; 2nd, the die is a rude one and — 
easily counterfeited ; 3rd, the shape of the coin is so imperfect, and it 
is s0 utterly without milling at the edge, that, if portions of the 
silver are filed off, the fact cannot be detected; 4th, the coin is so 
thick that it cannot be sounded ; Sth, the shape of it is such that it 
is needlessly subjected to friction or wearing; 6th, the weight of the 


' coin at the moment of issue is not uniform; 7th, to make up for the 


want of weight in the blanks, the mint workmen stick a piece of © 
silyer on or drive one into a hole made in the blank, which © 
supplemental piece often drops ont; Sth, the fineness of the coin is 
not accurately adjusted to the currency ; 9th, the coin from day to 
day bears a varying ratio to the British coin. Add to this that 
there is no system of recalling deteriorated coin, and that in every 
transaction that takes place the people have to take the piece to 
an assayer to cause it to be tested, the work not being done without a 
consideration. 

In intrinsic value 114) Baroda rupees equal 100 British rupees, 
but the rate of exchange is constantly varying according to the 
demand in the market, or in other words, ‘one + to the nature 
of the commercial transactions with Bombay, When the import - 
trade is brisk must be purchased with British money; but 
during the cotton season, that is from March to May, the produce 
of the fields is purchased with Baroda money. The rate of exchange 
for 100 British rupees may in the first instance rise to 120 or 121, im 
the second it may fall to 112 Baroda rupees. The varying rate 
affects the operations of the mint. The mint only works when bullion 
is brought to it by private individuals to convert into coin, and — 
naturally, these will only bring bullion when the conversion is 
profitable, that is, when the rate of exchange is low. - 

Till lately the seigniorage of the Baroda state consisted in 
a pr ion of the profits made by the private individual who — 
brought bullion to the mint, the proportion being a matter of — 








“negotiation in each case before the coms were strack. Now bullion Fr 
ia received from any tenderer, converted into coin, and a regular’ 


Sie etcscenes of thorclonem of da Boe 
_ 4n consequence of the rudeness of the Baroda rupee it is much 
counterfeited. ‘There are many coins in the sake natch Rontaii'4 
mo, er, andaread mitted into use in private transactionsand valued — 
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at their intrinsic worth. The state does not recognize them, but it 
cannot, owing to the badness of its own coinage, prohibit them, 
Té recognizes, however, the faultiness which makes it necessary for 
the people either to have every coin that changes hands tested or to 
run the risk of being taken-in. In order partially to remedy the. 
evil a notice was issued in 1880 that all Baroda coins issued from 
the mint, i.e., those not counterfeited, should be received and issued 
at the treasury, except coins of which the device was not legible 
and such as had lost the bits originally tacked on. The natural 
consequence of this is to enable Babdshihi coins to pass from hand 
to hand without the charge of discount. 

| The copper coins are made in as rude & way 4s the silver, the 
bullion being, likewise, in the first instance brought from Bombay. 
The coins are double pice, pice,and half pice. There are no pies, 
and-small exchange is effected in Baroda with almonds and cowrie 
shells. There is no rale to fix the number of pice gomg to the 
rupee ; at present 64 pice make one rupee, some time ago 00 pice 
made one rupee. No copper coinage has been issued from the mint 
for the last ten years, and yet the rate of profit should be fifteen per 
cent. It was the practice of each of the last two or three Gaikwira 
to recall, on his accession, all the copper coinage of his predecessor 
and to coin his own coppers. 

It would perhaps be instructive, but it would certainly prove 
tedious, to recount the resulta of this currency. An instance will 
snffice, In March 1809 Lieutenant Carnac, Acting Resident, reported 
to Government that the coinage of the western districts consisted 
chiefly of the Ahmedabad Shikai rupees, the mint of which had for 
four or five years been managed by the capitalists Vakatsing and 
Khushalchand. The coin had been allowed to deteriorate considerably 
in intrinsic value, but it nevertheless exchanged favourably among 
the people with the purer and more valuable Baroda rupee, 
Consequently the Baroda rupees were being rapidly taken to 
Ahmedabad and melted down, the gain on the transaction being 
about 14 per cent. The same drain of specie was felt at Rutlam, 
and all the Baroda state could do was to refuse imsurance on 
the export of bullion from the state. The Baroda mint had to 
cease coining for two years ; there was not enough coin to pay hills 
for 1} lakhs ; even the current expenses of the army could not be paid 
off except at a loss of 44 per cent. Captain Carnac could think of 
no better plan than to ask the Bombay Government for a loan of 
hullion of at least 5 lakhs. Owingto the general indebtedness of the 
Gaikwir, this was at first refused, but at last he got a loan of 
25,000 dollars, that is 24 lakhs of rupees. How the difficulty was got 
over does not much matter now. The confusion then existing is 
evident, asthe people who generally supplied the mint with bullion 
refused to go to Bombay and found their profit in the difficulty the 
state was in; 50 much so indeed, that they hid ther money. At 

the mints at Baroda, Ahmedabad and Petlid to beim a state of ~~ 
~ negligence. ea = rh ee ate 

-— Unfortunately for the Baroda state the Britishand the BabashAk == = 
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Chapter ¥. are not the only currencies in the market. There was, till lately, the |” 
| Capital. Broach coin which obtained in the Navsiri division. The mint at 
: Broach was perhaps founded in a.p. 1748, when the Nawab was 7 
The Broach independent of the Emperor of Delhi, and in early days its pieces 7 
Bayes. might have been pure, but when Sindia conquered Broach an increase | 
of alloy was introduced. Ninety-five British rupees were worth | 
nearly one hondred of Sindia’s rupees. Three years ago the rate of — 
exchange between the two coins varied from a rupee to a rupee and 
a half per cent, and sometimes they were at par. At this time the 
Broach currency had a market value and was in use throughout the 
Navediri division in all market transactions. The government 
revenue collections were, ‘therefore, necessarily made in Broach 
rupees, but the payments it made were in Babdishihi money and its 
remittances to the central treasury at Baroda were also im 
Babdshihi. As, however, there was no trade between Baroda and 
Navsiri, the rate of exchange between the two currencies had to be 9 
arbitrarily fixed. Add to all this that Navsdriis entirely surrounded J 
with British territory and that the British rapee found its way into the — 
market and could not be used by the Gdikwir government. Tho ~ ) 
difficulties created by these complications’ were enormous and theloss — | 
considerable, so that it became evident tothe present administration _ 
that some remedy must be quickly applied. The Broach coin is — § 
now no longer current. Sir T. Madhavriv has profited by the ~ § 
action of the Bombay Government, which in 1967-68 ordered the 
Collector of Surat to purchase a large quantity of the Broach money 
at par and send it down to the mint in Bombay to be converted. 
The Géikwar’s public servants and all receiving a fixed salary were 
. paid in British instead of Babdshihi money ; payments to the state 
in Broach money was forbidden and payment in British money 
substituted at the rate of 15] annas to the Broach rupee; the value 
of stamps was reckoned in British coinage; the rate of exchange of — 
, Broach rupees was fixed at their intrinsic value; and the Broach 
rupee was thus driven ont of this market! The benefit derived 
from this course is evident, not only becanse an exclusive coin was 
dropped which could not hold its own againat British money without 
=F constant fluctuation, but because it pnt an end to avast amountof | 
* fraud. Since the beginning of the present century no fresh Broach 
1) rupees had been coined, and a large quantity of illicit money had 
ee into the market. Such coins as were genuine had lost in weight. 
atarally, though the change of currency did not affect the market 
value of commodities, the abandonment of the Broach rupee told on 
the poorer classes in a bad year; those who had borrowed from the _ 
sdhukdrs in Broach currency had to repay the amount in British 
money, At a ——_ of ee varies from six to nine 7 
rupees percent. Merchants purchasingthis currency fromthedivision — 
generally sond it to Surat, where it is melted 3 be turned into — 
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‘The salaries anil travelling allowances of almost all the revenue anil cael F | 
currency st the rate of 14 aor dea forone Baroda rupee, The salaries of the |) 
a quarter of an anna in B itinl i carency, but d are paid at a discount a 
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The Shikai rupee is in use thronghout the northern division 
except in Kalol, Dehgimand Atarsumbha, and in the districts about 
Pélanpur. ‘To dispose of these tracts first: in the Kalol sub-division 
the Shikdi currency is in use in the state offices, while the 
market currency is British as the district is close to Ahmedabad and 
the merchants of that town have many transactions with tho people, 
In the Debgiim sub-division also British currency prevails in the 
market, but state servants had, till lately, their salaries calculated 
in the Bibiishihi currency, and all fixed charges were paid at the 
fluctuating market rate of the day, in consequence of which the 
difficulties in account-keeping were enormous. Now all salaries are 
fixed in British currency. In the Atarsumbha sub-division, which 
adjoins Kapadvanj in the Kaira district, the Babishihi currency is 
used both in the market and in state transactions. 

_ ‘The Shikdi rupee was in use in the Ahmedabad district till 
the Collector, Mr. Babington, put an end to it in about the year 
1850. ‘This coi was issued by the Musalman rulers in the old 
days, as the building in the Kalupur quarter of the city, now 
converted into a girls’ school, but still retaining its name of Tankeal, 
records, A little time ago the Shikai rupee was worth 17 annas, 
“but now, though its value fluctuates, it is at a discount with British 
currency, and 100 such coins purchase from 994 to 96 British rapees 
only. ‘The fluctuation generally occurs at the season when bargains 
in opium and rapeseed are or used to be made, Of course there is 
no legitimate mint of Shikéi coin now, but many of the people have 
an idea that it isa good coin for hoarding purposes. The best 
Shikai comm is used in the Vadnagar and Visnagar sub-divisions, 
and it is known as the Bahdrchalat, or that fit to be used outside the 
limits of those localities, In the Pattan sub-division defaced, 
smooth and even broken coin is m use. 
_ Noattempt has yet been made by the Baroda government to 
‘supersede the Shikéi coin by any other in state transactions, and 
all the receipts and payments of the whole division, except in 
- Dehgiém and Atarsumbha, are in Shikai currency. The consequence 
ig great confusion and constant trouble in making up the state 
‘accounts, which have finally to be reduced to the Babdshahi 
measure, The scale of salaries, &c., having been fixed in Babashahi 
currency, deductions have to be made according to the fixed 
ate of exchange in every bill and abstract. The charges are 
disbursed in the local currency, but in all annual accounts the 
| different currencies are main - converted into Ha tisk hi. The 
- yemiittance of revenue to Baroda is another difficulty, The bulk of 
the collection is in Shiksi money; Wile is useless at head-quarters, 
and the agency of private merchants has to be sought to effect a 
suitable transfer. The divisional officers inform the central treasuries 
_ of the amount of surplus which may be transmitted, and tenders are 
_ then invited at Baroda as to the rate at which merchants will pay 
 ‘Babashahi cash into the central treasury as an equivalent for the 
 Shikdi coin which may be handed over to them at the different sub- 
divisional treasuries of the Kadi division. A tender having been 
accepted, the merchant, in lieu of tho Babsishhi cash he has paid m 
at Baroda, receives a supply bill on the sub-divisional treasury 
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payable on presentation. The labour of calculation incurred by the 
state in making up its accounts is equalled by that of the merchants 
in their individual transactions : 
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t 
Finally, in the Amreli division, there are current some British and 
some Bibiishihi coins, and in Kodinsr there exist some dollars. — 
All state receipts and disbursements are now made in British — 
currency. The entire list of coins in use within the Baroda state — 
has perhaps not been exhausted, but the important variations have 
been given. In the city of Baroda, for instance, when small coppers |” 
do not subdivide sufficiently to answer for a transaction, almonds ~ 
o a chins shells aren ek cota as tokens of value. So one Babd- be 
hihi rupee equals about 72 paisa or coppers, and 1 paisa equals 20 — 
almonds, There is a half-paisa equal te 10 aisonds OF a miceniae a 
four British annas will generally fetch 18} paisa, in the evening 
seldom more than 174 paisa, so great is the fluctuation. | 


V.—WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Gold and silver are weighed throughout the territory according 
to the following scale: three ratis Bh oe one vil, sixteen vdls one 
gadsans, and two gadidnds or thirty-two vals, one tola, Except in 
Kalol in the Kadi division where it is equal to one British rupee the 
fola is equal im weight, in pose Kadi and Navyséri divisions, to 
1,'; British rupees, Grain and ghi are weighed according to the 
following scale: two adhols one navtink; two navtdnks, one paser ; 
two pasers, one achchher ; two achehhers, one ser ; and forty sera, one 
man. Except in Shisva where it is equal to forty British rupees, 
the serin the Baroda division is equal inweight to 401 British rupees; 
except in Kherélu where it is equal to thirty-nine and in Dehgém _ 
here it if equal to forty-one British rupees, the ser in the i 

division is equal in weight to 394 British rupees; and except in 
Vitra where it is equal to 40,in Songad where it is equal to 394, 
and in Tage! ane toute where it is equal to $84 British 
rupees, the ser in the Navsdiri division is equal in weight to $ 
British rapses, equal in weight to 37 : 
_ Cloth is measured by gaj. Except in some places where it 
is longer b a half, three-fourths or one inch, the Re in the Kadi, | 
Baroda an: Naysiiri divisions is equal to two feet and three inches. 
In most places of these divisions, the gaj used by carpenters and _ | 










bricklayers is equal to two feet. | 
0 Songad and Vijpur grain is measured according to tho = 
following scale : two PaalepidnieolhA he make one chew Aathete. sce 


ah. 


BARODA. il 
— two champéna-nithviis, one Amposedige| s two chamnina-atiyda,. 
‘one champdna-adadha ; and two champina-adadhés, one champa. 
The champa is equal in ‘weight to 280 British rupees. 









Ez VI—PRICES. 
From the statement of prices roling at Baroda for five years 
ce Melted to 1879-80) it appears that the Baroda rupee price of juvdr 
S757 and 18 about 24 sere and of bajri about 22 sers. The years 
1875 Sena 1876-77 were years of comparative abundance. The 


scanty rainfall in 1877-78 and the excessive moisture in 1878-79 
raised the prices to double of what they were in 1875-76. But the 
seasonable vainfall 3 in 1879-80 reduced the ee the ee price of 
juvar being 23 sers and of bajri 24 sere. 


Grain Prices, 1575-1870 (sera the Baroda Nupee). 
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TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 


Tris almost literally true that, except in a few unimportant districts 
near the hills, not a stone can be found in the Gaikwar's dominions 
large enough to throw ata dog. There is in the south of Baroda 
the black alluvial soil and north of it the white or red sandy soil 
and varieties of these interspersed, but, there is no hard material 
anywhere. Consequently there are few or no mode ronds. 

A good description has been given of the country roads or 
cart tracks, the only ones which exist. ‘In that part of the country 
where the surface soil is red, the roads are the only water channels, 
and become so blocked up by the growth of the hedges on each 
side, and where the goil is soft. so cut op, that generally, os soon 
as the crops are off the fields, the carts turn off the road mto the 
fields, the drivers preferring the comparatively smooth surface of 
the latter to the proper track. No attempt is ever made to improve 
the roadways that exist. Often during the rainy season, the water 
collects round the villages and even the towns, and the roads 
become impassable for carts. Most of them, too, are 80 narrow, 
that carts can only pass each other at certain places, and it is-m0 
uncommon occurrence at the latter end of the year for a road to be 
blocked upfor an hour or so by a cart sticking fast. Where the surface 
soil is black the roads consist generally only of a rut for each 
wheel, in which rut also the bullocks walk. The road is retained 
till these ruts become so deep that the body of the cart cannot 
pass over the shes space, when a new track is made ont on 
one side or other of the abandoned path. In places that have 
been covered long with water, owing to the regular stepping of 
the bullocks, the surface seems as if it had been ploughed into — 
transverse furrows ; in other places the whole surfaceis covered with 
little detached knolls of earth and grass.’ 

The former part of this extract applies to the northern half of the 
main block of the Baroda division, the latter more especially to 
its southern portion and to the Navedri division. Of the Kadi division 
it may be said that the generality of roads consists of pairs of 
wheel ruts suited to the broad-wheeled country carts. The Boil 
is light and sandy, as a rule, and, during the fair season ond 
throughout coe hes except when the floods are heavy, the rivers and — 
watercourses offer no hindrance. A great deal of traffic passes daily 
along the roads, snip otra earts and long trains of pack- | — 
bullocks, camels and donkeys, Atter the rainy season, the villagers | 
fill up holes and level the soil of all that portion of the road which 
cet 


rit 1 the limits of the vi ag lands, and the ruts are once agai 5 
accessible to traffic. Except when there is black soil the roads are 
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) The Bombay and Ahmedabad road, called the old trunk road, pusses 
| throngh the Gandevi, Navasri, and Velachha sub-divisions of the 
Navsfri division, of which the portion between the rivers Purna and 
Mindhola, about seven miles in length, which joins the road to Surat 
in the Sachin state, is kacha or fair-weather. The Surat and Khandesh 
road passing through the Palsdua sub-division leads to Bardoli, and 
thence through Vidra and Songad reaches the Khandesh frontier. 
Of this road the portion between Devad and Kothin in the Palsana 
sub-division, about 10} miles in length, and that from Bajipura on 
_ the frontiers of the Bardoli sub-division to the frontiers of the Songad 
sub-division and to the Pimpalner sub-division of the Khandesh 
3 district, about eighteen miles m length, are fair-weather roads, 
r The following roads lead to the railway stations : (1) The road from 
the town of Bilimora to the railway station, about three-fourths 
of a mile in length, is pakka or consolidated. (2) The road from the 
| town of Navsdri to the railway station, about two miles in length, is 
_ gonsolidated. (3) The road from the village of Maroli to the railway 





: station, about two miles, is fair-weither. (4) The road from Kamrej ; 

to the village of Sarthina joining the road that leads to Surat, about 

seven miles in length, is fair-weather. (5) The road from the town 
of Kathor to the Sayan railway station, about four and three quarter Bay 
miles, is consolidated, (6) The road from the sub-divisional head-quar- ws 
ter office of Velichha joining the road that leads to the Kim railway | 

- station, about six miles in length, is fair-weather. All the roads in . 
the town of Navsdri, including the road to the railway station , 

mentioned above, about five and a half miles, are consolidated. af 

Recently and at a very great nse the minister Sir T. Mddhav- Baroda Division, 


rév has laid down several miles of fine metalled road in and 

the capital. He has also metalled a brond road connecting Baroda 

with the palace at Makarpura. A new road has a been. 
; ‘commenced to connect Petlid with the railway station at Anand. 
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Within the last five years an attempt has been made to give made —Kadi Division, ee 
* roads tothe towns of Kadi, Pattan, Visnagar and Vadnagar. A_ a. 
road has also been made from the Kilol railway station to the town. a, 
OF regularly repaired créss-country roads there are only those cha 
which come from Ahmedabad and pass caer Dehgam to Pardntij he 
and so to Idar, to Harsol and to Sadra. These roads were laid , a 


ont by the British Government. Sir T. Madhavrav has, to a great 
. extent, abandoned all hope of covering the land with a net-work of 4 
roads, owing to the great expense involved in obtaining material and “ie 
to the uncertainty of metalled roads being kept in repair in a native oo) 
state. Ho has preferred to crests narton SSUES Irene re a ie 
there is considerable traffic, as s cheaper and more effectual manner 
of opening out communications for trade. : 
| Regarding the main lines of trafic in and around the Baroda Lines of Tr 
‘territory, Colonel Wallace, in a letter to the Secretary to the Govern- | 
+ ment of India, No. 41, dated the 16th of September 1859, wrote : 
«The Baroda railway rans not along but at right angles to the 
. great lines of existing traffic. One of these lines parting from 
a Sorat runs up the valley of the Tapti and cannot in any way be 
disturbed by the railway, The second starting from Broach rans 







‘Lines of Traffic. 
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| | 
directly through the Géikwér’s territory, vid Dabhoi and Sankheda 
towards Indore. The third line parting from Broach passes through 
Baroda, whence it passes, vid Hilol and Dohad, into Malwa, The 
fourth ‘seas from the Tankaria Bandar passes through Baroda 
and so joins the Malwa road. The fifth line departing from Nadiad ~~ 
as the principal eke tan ‘but gathering all the trade of Gujarat ) 
between the Mahi the Sdbarmati rivers, together with the — 
goods imported to the ports by sea, principally that of Dholera, 
passes through Godhra and Dohad into Mélwa. This 1s the most 
important route of the five, but it is beyond the limits of the state.” 
‘ore particular mention may be made of the lines by—which | 
traffic comes to or goes from the city of Baroda. The third line 
mentioned above includes the s from Baroda to Halol. There 
are two roads from the one place to nM vane iS nei ete 
forty miles in length and passes through Marlipur, Kotambi, Jarod, 
Paldi, Madhels fod Kanjeri. It is a made road that has fallen 
into disrepair, and at intervals there were bridges as that at Paldi 
still testifies. It goes in a north-eastern direction, is fairly even 





country carts. ‘The second r a eastwards from 
Baroda through Bakarol, Nimetha, Sakdria, Rasulabad and Viankat- 
pura. It is only thirty-five miles in length, but is uneven and freely 
cut up by cross streams. A great deal of traffic passes along the 
road between Baroda and Savli, a road twenty-four miles in length © 
and running through Sama, where the Vishvdmitri river is crossed ” 
by an ancient bridge, Domsid, Asoja, Manpesar, Tundar, Vahutha, 
and Gothdida. A fourth line of traffic, the second mentioned in the 
preceding para, passes along an unmetalled, unbridged track, ninety 
tniles in oe which connects Baroda with Bahidarpar and that 
place with Chhota Udepur, It touches or runs along thenew state ~ 
railway and links the following places: Ratanpur, Kelanpn 
Mahmedpur, Bhildpur, Dabhoi, Vadhvan, Vaséna and Shikodr 
fifth line of traffic is between Baroda and Cambay, vid Petlad and 
and, A sixth line starts from Baroda and passes through Padra, 
Guivaisad and Gajra to Jambusar, a distance of forty miles; it 
answers to the fourth line of traffic mentioned above. 

The principal lines of traffic in the northern or Kadi division are 
the following: (1) From Dehgim to ha ee in Meywir in the 
north-east, to Sddra, Parantij and Idar in the north, to Kadi and 
Pethépur in the north-west, to Kapadvanj in the south-east. (2) — 
From Kadi to Ahmedabad in the south-east, to Viramgim im the — 
south-west, to Pattan in the north-west, to Visnagar in the north- — 
east. (3) From Kalol to Ahmedabad in the south, to Kadi im the ~ 
north, to Vijdpur in the north-east. (4) From Pattan to Deesa in 
the north, to Sidhpurand Piilanpur in the north-east; to Visnagar — 
and to Ahmedabad in the south-east, to Viramgdm in the south, to [ 
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Radhanpur in the west, (5) From Vaddvli, through Chanasma to U 


east, to Bechraji in the south. (6) From Bechréii to Kadi 


in the south-east. (7) From Sidhpur to Palanpur in the north, — 
to Deesa in the north-west, to ignagar in the south-east, to” 
medabad in the south, to Kherdlu in tho east, to Pattan 
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1 For information regarding Reat-h Ferries and some other matters in this» 
> chapter, the raster ets indebted to Mr. Raitt, English clerk in the Residency office, 
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jn’the south-west. (8) From Visnagar to Pattan in the north-west, 
to Ahmedabad in the south, (9) From Kheriln to Danta and 
Amb4ji and Palanpur in the north, to Idar and Samldji in the 
east, to Vadnagar, Visnagar, V1j4pur and Sddra in the south, 
to Pattan and Sidhpur in the west, and to Unjha in the south-west, 
(10) From Mesina to Deesa and Pilanpur in the north, to 
Ambaéii in the north-east, to Bechraji im the south-west, to 
‘Ahmedabad inthe south, to Visnagar, Vadnagar and Kherala im the 
north-east, to Kadi in the south, Vijdpur in the south-east, to 
Ahmednagar in the east. (11) From ijapur to Ahmedabad in the 
south, to Visnagar in the north-west, to Idar in the north-east, to 
Vadnagar in the north, to Amnagar in the north-east. In fact, the 
province is open on all sides. Each sub-division is connected with 
its neighbourhood by broad country-cart tracks for conveyance of 
traffic, Owing to the opening of the Palanpur section of the Western 
Rajputina Railway, the old routes from the northern side are, to 
large extent, deserted. The sub-divisions of the northern division 
through which the Palanpur section of thestate railway rons are Kalol, 
Kadi, Messina, Visnagar and Sidhpur, The traffic intended for the 
railway comes from Pattan to Unjba and Bhandu; and to Mesina 
from Visnagar, Vadnagar, Kheréln, Vijapur, and Vadivli. Branch 
railways in the northern division are under contemplation. The 
existing lines have effected a great change in the traffic along the 
. roads of this division. The bulk of the traffic between Ahmedabad 
and the countries north and south passed along them. About fifty- 
fonr miles of the Palanpur section of the Western Rajputdna State 
Railway are in this division, and the wool, cotton, clarified butter 
and flocks of sheep from Marwdr which used a tga through 
Sidhpur and other Mahils are now transported by rail, Routes to 
Kathitwér, Marwér, Idar and Pardnti] run through this division. 
There is also the highway to Agra, Ajmir and Delhi. Every town of 
any importance still retains its Delhi gate. 

There are no brisges of any importance in the Baroda territory. 
Some mention is made of the bridges in or near the capital in chapters 
Land XIV. There are afew unimportant bridges in the central 
division, Thatover the Dhédhar in the sub-division of Dabhoi was 
constructed in 1871 by Khanderév; it has three arches and is now 
crossed by the State Railway. In the Sinor sub-division there are 
three railway bridges each supported by only one span. In the 
Jarod sub-division there are two bridges, one over’ the Vishvimitri 
and ono over the Surva. In the Chaindod sub-division there is a 
bridge between Mandva and Clindod, and inthe Baroda sub- 
division there are two bridges, one at sasees over the Jambva 
‘and the other at the tillage of Jambva over the river 
‘Phere’ are five travellers’ bungalows suited for Europeans in the 
northern division, Goat Pedi at Kilol, Langrej, Mesina, Jetal, 
Vasna and Sidhpur. These were of great service before the 
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troops and officers was very frequent. ‘The bungalows are furnished 
and maintained by the state, and the rules which obtain in similar 7 
bungalows im British territory are observed. In the central | 
division there is an excellent bungalow in the Baroda cantonment _ 
which is maintained by the British Government. There is o 
bungalow maintained at Dabhoi by the state for the use of Earopean 
travellers, and at Dabka thereis a house for the accommodation 
guests of the Mahdréj who go there 
sometimes to hunt the boar, Of rest-houses for natives which are 
termed dharmshaldg there are many in the Baroda state, and it 
may be said that every village has a hut or room for strangers. But 


of the 


Resident or 


the city of Baroda has some immense structures, utterly devoid of 
all architectural pretensions, bnilt by the state or by private 


individuals for the protection of travellers and visitors. One built 
by Govindriy Rode, the Divin of E 

Khand nderiv’s reign, 

by another Divin, 
reign, 15 situated bridge 
river; a third big dharmshdala was 
daughter of Malhiirrév Mahdraij, 
There are, besides these, 176 regu 
division, scattered among the towns and villages, of which 
thirty-four were erected b 


is situated near the 
Limbdji Dida 





ardda in the early part of 
railway station; another 
» in the later days of the same f 
2 onthe cantonment side of the ~ 
built by Kamabéi Saheb, the — 
opposite the railwa 
lar dharmshélis in the central — 


only 


y the state, the remainder being the fruits 


of private charity. There are five in Dabhoi itself, and five in the 


sub-division of that name: 


fourteen in that of Pddra; one at 


Kamrol and six in the sub-division of Jarod, three in Sankheda itself, 


one at Hadod, five in the sub-division of Choranda 
in that of Sinor, seventy- 
of Petlid, nine at Sojitra, three at Vago, 


these places: D 


Gade, Polina and Dabho i 
some at Chandod. In the southern division 
dharmshdlis, some of 

“imrej, two at Velachha, Gandevi, 
hala at Vidra, Mahova, Songad, 
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four in that of Baroda, 


twenty-seven 


thirty-four in that 


three at Paiza, one at each of 


Malatuj, Khansola, 


which are in poor re 


in Baroda territory there are ferry boats ; 
plying at these ferries belong to 
owned by the state. The Navséri 
Baroda territory is watered b 
of these on which ferries are 
Ambika, Vengania, Kéverian 
at Kasha Par, Navsiriand Mahova, Four ferr; 
im the Navesiri and Palsdua su 
&re at Khuladia, Phant&bara, 
VIS The ferry on the 
Ambika in the 
also with only one ferry 
be crossed by eight { 






AP, 
there are seventeen chief 
pair. There are five at 
i respectively ; there — 
Bilimora, Vesma and © 


and Navadri 


Nan, Tilak-vada and 


= ies ply on the Mindhola — 
b-divisions. ‘Those on the Ambika |— 
and Vagiria Ora in the Gandevi | — 
Venganin is at the junction of that 
village of Vatoli. The Kaveri is 
y at the village of Abkari, The . 


ivision of the 
y several rivers; the more important 
placed are the rivers Purna, Mindhola, 
Tap. Onthe Purnathe ferry 


risplaced — 


4 


of the Western Rajputdéna State Railway, as they are 
on the high way to Deesa, and the march through of British 
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_ Kholviid and Varidv in the Kaémrej sub-division, Galha and Kathor 

| in Velichha, and Bhavda in the Gandevi sub-division! 

e In the Baroda division there are twenty-two places at which ferries 
. aresupplied ; thirteen of these cross the Narbada and they are placed 

























four at Chandod, two at Tilakvida, Malsar, one at Sinor, Barkal, 

|  Kanjetha, Ambaliand Karndli. The Mahi river has seven ferries 

_ at Jaspur, Shingror, Dabkaand Tithor. The Vishvimitri, the river 
on which the town of Baroda is built, has one ferry at the cantonment, 
providing a short cut to people from there into the city.2 In the 
northern division there is only one ferry, that on the river Sa4barmati 
between Dwirka and Rupeya Bandar, Bet and Ardmra, and Bet, 
Rajpara and Positra, Several of the boats are of good burden, 
Some on the Tapti can carry 400 mans. One at Dwirka 500, while 
some on the Narbads are safe for 800 mans, 

In 1555 a ated of engineers proceeded to survey the country 
between Bombay and Gojarit in view to laying down a rail road. 
The surveys having been favourable, work was commenced at Surat. 
But as the line marked ont passed throngh Baroda territory, 

negotiations had to be opened with His Highness Ganpatrav 
Gaéikwir, who very readily surrendered the land required, 
stipulating only for the payment of compensation to the owners of 
rivate land which might be injured and for protection against any 
oss which pigs accrue to Baroda revenue im transit duties by tho 
opening of the railway. These stipulations were granted and 
compensation for private lands injured was paid as claims for it were 
made. But the assessment of the loss of transit duties was a 
difficult matter. After some consideration, however, His Highness 
Khanderdv agreed in the year 1859 yearly to recerve from the 
British Government year by year any proved loss in his transit duties. 
This arrangement was simple enough, yet there were considerable 
difficulties in the way of proving any real loss in transit duty by the 
opening of the railway, because it was only fair to credit the 
game account with any gain in customs duty which the opening of 
the railway most considerably have increased on account of the 
facilities afforded to traders to export and import their goods. No 





1 Only fiv mpa six of the Navadri ferrics monopolised by the state, 
one nt dal aia aged at State ferries peeaptater ctr Hof adie rs 


There are about _ rt | ined 
sublic post, public treasury uggage are carried over free of charge. | 
? Of fernes and river-vessels to carry ngers and goods there may a hg 
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Chapter VL claim was therefore made on the British Government, and im 1876. 
an» Trade. the Baroda Administration, seeing the hopelessness of establishing 
; . any clear loss, decided npon not making any claim.’ The land 
: conan taken up by the railway was ceded by the Baroda state in full 
|. Railways. sovereignty to the British Government, and the jurisdiction m 
Main Lines. criminal and civil matters therefore rests with the latter government. 
., The firat railway train ran from Baroda in 1860, In 1861 the 
Directors of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
» Company in England presented His Highness Khanderav with a 








: state carriage as an acknowledgment of the assistance given by the 
“3 Mahdraj and his officers to the company. 

| Weatern i ajputéna «=©60SosIn 1877 the British Government decided upon extending the 
«State » railway from Ahmedabad to Rajputdna, and the Administration of 
i) Baroda, happy to assist in such a beneficial measure to the country 
2m at large, granted the land required in Baroda territory free of all cost 

< to the British Government.2 Full jurisdiction, short of sovereign 
*. rights, was also given over such land so long as the railway might last. 
in? On the 24th April 1879 the Government of India resolved to adopt 
= the metre gauge for this extension which was named the Western 
a Rajputina State Railway. The line was opened to traffic to 
— Palanpur, 824 miles, on the 15th of November 1879. The greater 
ae | ion of the distance covered is within the limits of the Kadi ~ 
- division, which is now bisected by the metre line, and all that remains © 
i to be done is to connect it with such large towns as Pattan, Visnagar, ~ 
=f &c., either by small state lines or by good roads that the traffic may 
a be continuous throughout the year. 


Besides the railways above alluded to, His Highness the Gaikwar 
hasa railway of his own on a very marrow gauge of two feet six 
inches, which was constructed in 1872-73 at a cost of Rs, 4,02,109, 
and rons from Miyigim, a station on the main line of the B. B. 
and C. I. Railway to Dabhoi, a town im the central division of - 
the Baroda territory. The distance thus traversed is twenty miles, ~ 
and the line passes throngh Karvin and Mandila. The management 
of the line was at first Seber! in the hands of Baroda officials ; and 
it consequently proved a failure. For some time it was usedasa — 
kind of tramway. After a few years the B. B.and C. I. Railway 
Company took the management ; new rails were laid down, and the ~ 
steam-engine once again did its work. In 1877 the Baroda Admin- — 
istration determined to extend this narrow gauge railway, and the 
B. B. and C. I. Railway Company, which now works the existing 
lines, has constructed the extensions. The first of 104 miles, from — 
Dabhoi south to Chandod through Tain, was opened on the 15th April 
1879. The second from Dabhoi straight east to Bahddarpur is of 94 
‘miles and wasopened onthe 17th September1879. The thirdextension — 
is north-west from Dabhoi to Baroda and has a length of 18} miles, 

hese extensions cost about Rs. 20,000 per mile, exclusive of rolling 















stock, or including that item Rs. 23,650 per mile. The eapit 
' Letter from the Minister to the Resident, No. 2615 of 9th August 1876, | 
# Administration Report for the Baroda State for 1679-80 
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thirteen and a quarter likhs of rupees, and the interest obtained 1s 
about 44 per cent per annum. The profits of the line go altogether 
to the Baroda state. The only direct advantage accruing to the 
B. B. and C.1. Railway Company for the management isa payment 
. for supervision of 124 per cent on the yearly outlay, with minimum 
and maximum monthly limit of Rs, 500 and Rs. 800: 
Statement of general Renulta of State Railway, 1875 and 1879. 

Vrans | aure-ra. | asre-7s. | awtu-re, | teto-r7. | asrz-ra. | aera 


‘expended on the whole State Railway of 57 miles was about 





Ba, | fle 
vo} 9,780 | 3,73,000 





© These figures are ronghly stated in thousands of rupees, aa greater exactitude is not required.' 
| A general and brief description of the trade in the three divisions 
| may precede such vague information as may be gained from the 
returns of railway traffic. The system of customs duties lately 
introduced .by the present Administration will m time afford most 
accurate knowledge regarding the exports and imports of the Baroda 
state, but it has not yet been suffinently long in working order to 
“y give any valonble statistics. The imports by rail consists of sugar, 
almonds, resins, dates, cocoanuts, fees mahuda, salt, cloth, 
building timber, grain, metals and live stock. The exports by 
rail are molasses, castor-oil and grain. It is believed that the 
value of the molasses annually exported from Navairi alone amounts 
to upwards of a Jikh of rupees and from Gandevi to about three 
likhs. The trade by land is chiefly carried on by caravans bringing 
various kinds of grains from Khandesh. They make several trips 
every year and the sales effected sre supposed to amount to 
Rs. 20,000 or Ra. 25,000. The trade by sea is confined to the port 
of Navsdri on the river Porna and to the port of Bilimora on the 
river Ambika, 

The following is the summary of sea-borne articles in the southern 
division with their estimated value. Of exports from Navsiri the 
chief articles are oil-cakes or khol, estimated at the value of Rs, 3794, 
and molasses at Rs. S677; fal or sesamum, mangoes, suran or 
) elephant foot, ginger and other miscellaneons goods are estimated 
| at the value of ies. 882, making the value of the total exports 
| to be Rs. 13,353. Of imports into Navséri the chief articles are 
 cocoantits ‘estimated at Rts. 2875, dates at Rs, 690, building 

timber at Ra. 10,995, rafters at Rs. 575, bamboos at Rs. 575, sandal- 
|| wood at Ra. 2305, limestones at Re. 775, building stones at 
| | Rs. 2076, bricks at Rs. 620, mortar at Re 1130, coals at Rs. 550, 
|} fish at Re. 1430, dry fish or bumla at Rs. 2582; other articles 
| such as kerosine oil, tables and chairs, peppermint, brandy and 



























PP © 1 Administration Report for thn Baroda State for 1879-80, Full. information ix 
| given regarding the line at pp. 126-129, information 
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miscellaneous goods-are estimated at Rs. 3003, making tho total 
imports worth Ra, 30,154. 

OF exports from Bilimora the chief articles are building timber 
eatimated at Rs. 20,514, bamboo at Rs. 655, gum at Kes. 1556, 
fenugreck-seed at Rs. 735, tamarind at Rs. 5873, mangoes af 
Rs. 1621, catechu at Rs. 1625, swran or elephant foot at 
Rs. 822, ginger at Rs. 3494, turmeric at Rs. 13,844, chilly at © 
Rs. 921, wool at Rs, 650, oil-cakes khol at Rs. 49245, tab 
sesamum at Rs. 6127, sweet-oil at Rs, 924, castor-oil seed at 
Rs, 14,310, castor-oil at Rs. 4,77,291, hemp at Rs, 1244-12, 
bumla or dry fish at Rs. 668, tiles at Rs. 2700, earthen pots at 
Rs. 526, molasses at Rs, 1,42,733, husks of tuver or Cajan wath 
Rs, 1949, fuel at Rs. 24,719, iron at Rs. 570, leaves the 
aeindra tree at Rs, 2777, and mats at Ra, 8312; other articles such 
as building stones, tobacco, seeds of the hérv: tree Strobilanthus 
grahamianns, dry ginger, plantains, dates, cocoannts, cotton seas, 
juedr or great millet, pickle, vinegar and other miscellaneous: 
goods are estimated at Rs. 7784, making a total in exports 
of Rs. 7,97,177- Of imports into Bilimora the chief articles 
are building timber estimated at Rs. 4,762, building stones at 
Rs. 2762, limestones at Rs. 1950, spices at Ra, Iyo, 
tobacco at Rs. 2000, sugar at Rs. 1150, dates at Ra, 1060, cocoanuts 
at Rs. 3200, chilly at its. 960, cotton at Rs, 68,600, cotton seeds — 
at Rs, 1914, sesamum at Rs, 1620, sweet-oil at Rs, 625, castor-oil 
seed at Rs. 32,250, fish at Rs. 1485, dry fish or bumbla ab 
Rs, 10,648, tiles at Rs. 613, juvdr at Rs. 3460, and iron at 
Rs. 5340; other articles such as bamboo, wooden casks, betelnut, 
picce goods, clarified butter, and other miscellaneous goods are 
estimated at Rs, 4346, the total imports being thus valued at 
Rs, 1,50,218, : 

The sea trade of these little portais carried on by vessels of 
yarious sizes and are termed hatelo, dingi, paddv and machhwa. 
They are built at Bilimora as well aa at Balsir and Daman. About. 
eighteen vessels of varying burden are annually built at Bilimora, 
The are generally owned by Parsis, Vaniis and fishermen, A — 
batelo or dingt varies from 7d to 150 khdndis, costs from 1000 ~ 
to 3000 rupees and is manned by a fandel or captain and from seven 
to eleven men, B panes has a burden of from 50 to 60 khdndia, 
eoste from 150 to 400 rupees and holds a crew of five or six men, 
These vessels have all three eaila; a machhra has only one, varies ~~ 
in burden from 15 to 20 kidndis, and is manned by four men. 
During the year 1879-80 seven hundred and thirteen trips wero — 
made to and from the ports of Navsdri and Bilimora. The tandel — 
and crew are paid two or two'and a half rupees for each trip out — 
whatever the distance to be traversed may be. They are paid af 
the same rate for the return penne if the yessel bears cargo. |~ 
The men are also supplied with free provisions for cight months i 
the year by the owner. The freight in respect. of goods of all _ 

escription iacharged for by weight at a rate of from twelve to 
thirteen annas per khdndi. Tho sailors belong to the Koli and » 
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Umrit, &e. Their knowledge of navigation is slight, and thongh the. 
compass is not unknown, they generally guide tho vessel by the 
pole star and the experience they have gained of the customary 
route. 

The staple products of the division are cotton, tobacco and the 
flower of the mahuda tree, and-these form the chief exports. More 
especially from that portion of the division called Aa/mam are cotton 
and rice exported to Bombay, &c. The flower of the mahuda, wheat 
and timber were and are imported by means of country carts to 
Sankheda and Babddarpur.! Now the State railway bears on these 
articles, In former times one road by which they passed was 
through Dabhoi, Karjan, &c., to Broach, a second was thron; 
Piidra towards Jambusar, a third was through Petlid to Khambhit 
(Cambay). This place has ceased to be a port of any import- 
ance owing to the opening of the new lines of railway ; nevertheless 
it still imports its own productions into the state. Along the road 
which passes through Savli and other important places of the 
Jarod sub-division and terminates at Halol, there is considerable 
traffic owing to the large trade in cattle, horses and other live 
stock, while carts laden with mahuda flower, sugarcane and other 
such field or garden produce pass and repass. From Broach, Surat 
and other ports boats laden with timber, bamboos, corn and other 
articles sail up the Narbada to Chiéindod, whence the goods are 
carried inland by train. The imports from Bombay are chiefly 
Bengali rice, articles of stationery, cloth and some haakinaey, From 
Godhra are imported oil, ghi, maluda flowers and castor-oil seeds ; 
from Ahmedabad manuvfactured silk and the more expensive samples 
of women’s apparel. | , 
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division during late years from speculation in opm. The intensity 
of tho desire to deal in opium reached a climax in the very year 
when the state made the manufacture and sale of opium a state 
monopoly, that is, on and after the Ist October 1978. Every clasa 
of people, even those who were ignorant of the meaning of trade 
or the qualities of good and bad opmm, roshed headlong into the 
lation and suffered proportionately. It was only the small 
number who knew how to aduiterate the drug and so deceive the 
inexperienced that profited. The rebound from boldness to the old 
apathy and carelessness has been most significant, and it is much to 
be regretted that the Parsis have not pushed into these parts to 
compete with the Vaniis who form | largest trading , the 
| fBorths, the Brahmans, and the few Bhitiis who may be found in 
‘The staple traffic of the division consists in a considerable export of 
grain, oil-seeds, and above all of rape-sced, In one year, 1876, Pattan 
‘and the sub-division round it sent to the Viramgim railway station 
+ * (po less than 500,000 ml mans of rape-seed, that is 8500 tons, 
| f the Western Rajputina 








Bombay. ‘The opening 


Datbel, Babsdarpur, Petldd, 80. p, 136 ‘ mel . 


The most extraordinary excitement in trado near in this” Northern Division, 
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State Railway will give a most powerful stimulus to the traffic of 
the northern sub-divisiuns. Besides food-grains and oil-seeds, the 
only important exports are that of copper vessels from Visnagar to 
Ahmedabad and Kathiiwér, and that of the peculiar silk cloth called — 
patola or chir made at Pattan, as well as of the cotton mashru and 7 
pottery manufactured at the same place. The chief imports consist 
of molasses, sugar, timber, iron, copper, piece-goods, yarn, metals, | 
cery and other goods which used to be obtained from Ahmedabad. 
Since the opening of the Western Rajputdno State Railway those 

imports have mostly been received direct from Bombay. 


The export of opium may be separately mentioned. Its importance 
can be ascertained from the following statement : i 
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On the Ist October 1878, the state monopoly of opium came into = 
force." 


The traffic on the B. B. and C. I. Railway and the State line may 
be estimated from the following tabular statements : 


Raihoay Traffic, 1874 and 1879. 
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only during the second half. The your 1870 was markedly had a 
‘the crops poor, hence the small export traffic, From a com aie | 
eee tne Ciset, articles “of fade ot tho. sallwey_sesblons 


t See information given in Chapters on Agriculture and Revenue and Finance. 
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within the Baroda territory it appears that the traffic, except at 
Itola, had considerably increased in 1879. Cotton is exported 
renter or less quantity ; but the quantit 
exported in 1879 was greater, except at [tola, than it was in 1574, 
At Baroda cite pels of cotton imported was greater than the 
re ¥ export Navsdri, Bilimora and Maroliare the chief places 
‘om which sugar and molasses are sent out. The quantity of sugar 
and molasses showed an increase in their export from Bilimora and 
in their import at Baroda, while at Navséri and Maroli there was a 
decrease in their export. In 1579 the export and import of grain 
and seed was greater than in 1874 atall the stations, except Barods 
whére the quantity exported was nearly halfto what it was in 1874. 
At Baroda the quantity of salt imported fell from 1844 tons in 
1874 to S44 tons in 1879. It should be remembered that the 
quantity of cotton exported or of grain imported depends to a great 
hase on the goodness or badness of the season in Gujarat as 





compared with that of other countries. The stations given in the 
statement are in Gdikwir territory, but owing to the. great inter- 
mixture of British and Gidikwir territories, it is impossible to tell 


exactly what proportion of goods goes from these stations to British 


_or Gdikwar subjects. The same remark 2 Vigor to goods leaving or 


arriving at several British stations along the line: 
Railway Trafic Details, 1874 and 1879. 
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The following figures will show what was the traffic in the years 
1875 and 1879 along the small state railway between Dabhoi and 
Miyégam with regard to those particular articles in which that 
line of country deals. 


Cocoanuta imported: Karyn, in 1875 ten tons, m 1879 six tons; 
Mandala, in 1875 two tons; Dabhoi, in 1875 121 tons, m 1879 | 
126 tons. TIMBER imp ried : Miy igam, in 1875 seventy-seven = 
tons, in 1879 142 tons ; ; firviin, in 1875 twenty-nine tons, in 1879 
forty tons; Dabhoi, in 1875 twenty-eight tons and in 1879 127°" 
tons. From Dabhoi ‘the timber exported was: in 1875 216 tons, 
in 1879 189 tons. Firewoop imported: Miydgdm, in 1875 208. 
tons, in 1879 ninety tons; Karvan, in 1875 536 tons, in 1879- 
eighty-nine tons; Mandala, in 1875 fifty-four tons. Expat 
Dabhoi, in 1875 ‘521 tons, in 1879 308 tons, Corrox alt eee 
exported : Karviin, i in 1875. 546 tons, in 1879 123 tons ; Mandila, 1 in 
1875 937 tons, in 1879 325 tons ; Nalla, i in 1879 243 tons ; j Dabhoi, in 
1879 seventy-two tons. Corrox seed exported : Karviin,i in 1875 150 
tons,in 1879 twenty-six tons as een i ; Mandala, 
in 1875188 tons, in 1879 158 tonsas against fifteen imported ; ‘Dabhoi, 
in 1875 fifty-four and in 1879 Seb gar tons as against Pel Sha 
imported. Mahuda e Pri) against Miyagdm whore there wera 
imported, in 1875 twent ative tons ; Nalla, in 1879 130 tons, in 1879 | 
twenty-seven tons; Dabhoi, in 1875 3490 tons, in 1879 6681 tonsa. & 
Gratn imported : Miyagam,im 1575 eighteen tons, in 1879 thirteen ~ | 
tons ; Karviin, in 18/5 thirty-eight tons, in 1879 553 tons ; Dabhoi, | 
in 1875 859 tons, in 1879 4349 tons. Guar exported : Besides 
emall quantities from other places from Dabhoi, in 1875 1470 and 
in 1879 869 tons. Seeps: Besides small quantities from other 
places, Dabhoi in 1875 exported 817 and imported fifty-two tons, 
in 1879 it exported 600 and imported 137 tons. Srowz exported 
from. Dabhoi, in 1875 ten and in 1879 thirty-three tons ; imported 
to Dabhoi in 1875 thirteen. Satur he tg to Kérvan, in 1875 
thirty-nine and in 1879 sixty tons; to Dabhoi, in 1875 936 and in 
1879 996 tons. There were alsosome small exports. Inthe year | 
1879 the extension to Chandod was open and the returns give the — 
following exports, timber 404 tons, mahuda 119 tons; and these — 
imports, grain 908 tons, salt 119 tons, In the latter half of the 
year the extension to Hahidarpur was open and we find that ite 
exports in ma/luda amounted to 378 tons, in seeds to eighty-two 
tons andin stone to fifty tons. The working of the quarries at 
Songad will, doubtless, largely increase aa time goea on, 


T.—MANUFACTURES. 


In the Navséri Division el ld A is done by the Khatris and T This. 
The former make cotton garments for the women of the a 

aral class, both male and female members of the family he, 
tom of which there are generally two or aaeinn each hou 
The toil hs ses On is greater than the remuneration, for a sing 
cloth takes - days to finish; it sells for Rs.1} and thi ai 7 
: oes not exceed 4 as. The Tais ; bar UT sa ‘ture 
or kind of cloth called doté and adi, ) wore 
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the poorest classes. In connection with the weaving of this division 
’ the old skill of the craftsmen of Navsiiri and Gandevi may be 
- noticed. When there were English, Dutch and Portuguese factories at 
Surat, fine cloths auch as sddi, dhoti, basta or lhiyta and gauze were 
made in these two places and were exported to Europe by the 
factory agents. The Parsi weavers of Gandevi were of especial note, 
and in 1787-88 Dr. Hove, a European traveller, visited that town for 
the express purpose of learning from the Piirsis some knowledge of 
their art. The industry has died out for above fifty years, The 
_ Parsi women of the priestly class still, however, make a large 
 namber of the sacred threads, kueti or kasti, worn by Parsi men and 
women. These find a Jarge sale in Bombay and cost Hs. 3 or 
more according to the labour displayed, Some of the Piirsi women 
also make tape for cots and the rough dott and Middi to order 
| for local traders, but the Pirsis as a rule have quite abandoned the 
weaving in which they excelled. 

Tn the Baroda division the Dheds and Musalmiins of low standing 
make a very coarse cloth, and till lately, there was some export, 
bat since the erection of steam factories in the Presidency, it is 

only made for local use in the division. The Khatris make a rough 
_ woollen cloth used for blankets. At Dabhoi turbans of the best kind 
dS ie the material being of a fine texture ond from 50 to 150 
yards in length. At Sojitra, Petlid and Bakarol, the cloth 
manufactured is of a crualit better than the average, while Piidra 
produces women’s clothes and bodices. The Khatris or weavers of 
the city of Baroda are said to have come to Baroda after the fall of 
Champéner in the time of Mahmud Begada (1459-1513). About 
twelve years ago they numbered 125 families; but of late they have 
decreased in number and by their side there have sprung up some 
Mnsalmain weavers. The fact is that before that time they pail for 
and enjoyed a monopoly in the use of certam dyed threads. These 

- weavers inhabit the Fatepura, Ladvida and Bajvida quarters, and 
have for some time past made use of European cotton threads. 
‘Their tools are worth about Rs. 15 the set. The weavers are supplied 
with materials by the merchants. Though most of them are poor, 
some four or five families are well-to-do and spend money in 
personal ornaments and feasts, Their houses are worth some Hs. 500, 
Their ir busiest time is from December to the end of May, and their 


_- slack time is during the rains. They earn from 4 to § annas a day, 
: fait a caeee work: thoy often get from 6 to 12 aunas. They have a 
regular holiday on the last day of each month and they enjoy the 
ordinary Hindu holidays. =a 
> The turban weavers and sellers are different. The latter are Boriths 
who have about twenty shops in Baroda; they get their cotton threads 
om Bombay and pass them on to the weavers whom they pay for their 
work at from 8 annas to Re.1 andannas 12 for fifty gaj of turban- 
cloth. This mannfacture has flourished in Baroda for more than a 
century, and up to a recent date it was ina very healthy condition, 
but, during the last few years, competition has been driving Baroda 
turban-weaving out of the market. There are still about 400 










ilies, however, who occupy some of their time in weaving and 
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most of the shops are yet in fair condition. The chief weavers! | 

families are Bordhs, Arabs, Nalbands, Chobdirs, Gaundis and poor — 
Muhammadans. 


In the northern division the spinning of cotton thread is done 
by a large number of Musalman and Hinda women, and a few Dhed 7 
women in every town and large village. The largest numberof | 
weavers belong to the Dhed class. They make the rough khddi, — 
dhoti and chophdl. A chophdl so made will be worn by the member 
of any caste, but none above a Kanbi would wear a Dhed-made 
dhott. Besides Dheds, the Khatris and Salis (Kanbis) prepare waist. — 
cloths, aédis, scarfs, &c. | 


At one time Pattan was famons for its weaving, but its skilled 
craftsmen were transplanted to Ahmedabad. Thereis still, however, _ 
in the decayed Pattan a community of weavers who manufacture 
maghru, which they export to Ahmedabad and other places. ~~ 
It is termed khota mashru, becanse it is a spurious imitation of 
the silk fabrics of Ahmedabad, Mandvi in Cutch and other 
places. It has, however, bright and harmonious colours, and 
is wuch fayoured by the lower classes. Silk is also brought to 
Pattan from Ahmedabad and Bombay, and there woven into gajis, | 
pitdmbars, and tho still better appreciated pafolas. The trath is | 
that in ancient times Anhilvida Pattan was famous for its 
manufactories, and thongh the Muhammadan conquest forcibly 
diverted trade and industry to Ahmedabad; Pattan continued for a 
long time to do o fair business in silks, Lisesden and cotton cloths, 
while its agricultural wealth stood it in good stead. Many of the 
Hindu weavers stuck to their native town and fora long time the — 
hand-woven cloth of Pattan was sent as far as Jiva on the one side | 
of India and Mecca on the other. Towards the middle of the ~ 
i and the commencement of the nineteenth century, 

medabad suffered severely from the custome and other exactions 
imposed on it by the Peshwa and Gdikwir. One result of this was 
that a large number of weavers who had left Pattan returned to their 
native town and the industry received a fresh stimulus, The duty 
in Patian at this time was eight per cent for Hindus and 44 pee 
cent for Muhammadans, while the duty at Ahmedabad had been — 
raised to fifteen per cent. But i in 1818 Ahmedabad became British, 
cesses on trade and on necessaries were sbolished, and the export. : 
daty of fifteen per cent was reduced to 24 per cent. Once more 
the weavers almost in a body deserted Pattan. : 

The nse of gold and silver thread is not known in the decom’ 
division, though there is some simple emb oidery done. In the 
capital embroidery with gold and silver thread is done by a few 
artizans, and the work both i in pattern and execution is of a superior 
description, Pattan Kharidis do very good embroidery work. 
| ‘Son the southern division the dyers are termed Galidriis : and 

tli The Galidrds impart a permanent blue colour to the d hi ati 
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‘amported for most colours, but the kasumba, Carthamus tinctorins 


‘flowers crushed in water produce one kind of dye, and a yellow 
dye is also obtained from a solution of turmeric and carbonate of 
soda, sanchoro. ‘Two families in Navsdri go in for a rude kind of 
calico-printing ; the cloth is dipped in a solution of myrobalan and 
the blocks on which the patterns are designed are we dure in sulphate 
of iron, hirakasi. Inthe central division dyeing and calico-printing 
are carried on chiefly at Padra, Darfépur and Savkheda, where 
the principal colours employed are red, indigo and black. The 
water of these places is held to be adapted to fix the dyes. In the 
northern division the best dyers are to be found in Visnagar. 


The metal work of the Navsiri division is very poor. The village - 


blacksmith makes and mends the rude agricultural instruments in use 
and earns some Rs. 8 inthemonth. In the town of Naysdri not more 
than ten families are employed in making the common copper and 
brass vessels used in the country, and the wages earned average from 
‘Rs. 8 to 10. The wages of a goldsmith are Jess than this, and the 
ssumple style of the labour and skill expended, of no highera quality 
than that exhibited by goldsmiths long gone, is evidenced by the 
poor remnneration of two annas on the fola of gold or silver wrought 
into plain ornaments for Hindu females. There are some 110 
families of goldsmiths in Navsdri, of whom about 100 belong to 
the country and the remainder are fromthe Deccan. In the Baroda 
and Kadi divisions the two places which have a more than local 
d copper-ware are Dabhoi and Kadi. 
The articles made are those in ordinary use aa natives, but 
they are admired for the elegance of their shape and for their finish. 
European copper and brass sheets are used in this manufacture and 
the artizans employed are pretty numerous. The manufacture of 
tin foil and gold foil ornaments for the decoration of Ganpati or for 
the ‘dbute of the Musilman Molarram processions, is 4 spectalite 
in the capital. The pretty decorations are cut in quaimt oriental 
figures and are brightly coloured or embellished with the eye of 
the peacock’s feather. hoy are sold at fairs held over a wide area 
of country. In the northern division the brassware of Visnagar is 
much prized, and much of it is exported to Ahmedabad and 
Kiathiiwir. It must be remembered that, as a rule, Hindus do not 
tinplate their cooking utensils, and Kalaigars are all Musalmans. 
Tn the northern division there is this peculiarity that while every 
| town has it coppersmith, Sidhpur has none. Copper will not 
melt in Sidhpur is the common saying. The iron used in the 
division is mostly imported from Bombay by the Bordhs. | 
- Though no special praise can be awarded to the pottery of the 
southern and central divisions, a peculiarity should be noticed, 
Where the drinking wateris naturally brackish it is osually kept in 


_ earthern jars as the metal pots are supposed to spoil it. The other 
oss Sea parpose to which earthen jars, often of a very large size, 


“are put is to store grain. Earthen pots covered with many layers 
of lac are employed to preserve butter, oil and ee - Pipe-bowls 


and children’s toy-images are also generally of clay. The town of 


tian in the northern division is noted for its ornamental pottery 


work, which ig thin, light and often pretty. Besides toys, hubble-— 
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bubbles, water-goblets, tobacco-bowls, water-coolers are nicely 
turned out by some four or five families of potters, The traditional 
secret of the manufacture is jealously preserved, and not even the 
daughters of the potters are initiated into the mystery lest they should 
subsequently reveal it to their husbands, 

Coarse glass bangles, chifar, are manufactured from a greet 
glass made at Kapadvanj. They are sold by weight at the rate 
of Ra. 5 per man to the retail-dealers, and they are worn by the 
women of the lower classes of Hindus and Musalmians. The finer 
glass bangles worn by Piirsi and Hindu females in the upper classea 
are of China make and imported from Bombay and Surat. There is 
some manufacture of glass at Baroda itself. 

In the Navséri division there are a half a dozen families of 
carpenters who can make chairs, tables and cots of a common 
description devoid of all artistic design. There are also a few Hindo 
familics who employ the lathe in turning bed posts, children’s cradles 
and the bracelets of blackwood or ivory worn by Hindu women. 
But the art of ornamental wood carving is not now practised or 
understood in the Naysdri division. In the Baroda division Dabhoi 
possesses some workmen who turn out corn measures, toys, wooden 
seats which are eile bara painted in bright tasteful colours. Tho 
wood carvers of Dabhoi are also quite above the average and the — 
ancient artistic renown of the place 1s not lost. Fine specimens of | 
wood-carving on the doors and verandahs of the houses are common — 
im Dabhot and are also to be met with at Vasa, Sojitra, Petlid 
and other places. The same skill is apparent in the wood-carving of 
the new palace at Baroda. Tho tak blackwood and sandalwood 
employed by the village carpenter are imported by rail from Bombay 
or come down the Narbada river from the Rajpi la country. In 
the Kadi division the beat wood-carving is found in Pattan, Sidhpur 
and Vadnagar. The wood is all imported from Godlia « Bombay. 
The bracelets, or chudés, worn by the women are manufactured in 
every place. Turning is done in Pattan. 

10 art of sculpture has nm ipaenis died out and yet there ara - 
specimens of stone carving still existent which prove how great was 
osha Sob pictiaa attained in this direction. A fow places may — 
iere be cited where splendid carvings still survive the bigotry of the Py 
Musalmiin invader and which may some day yet serve ppect Re the §} 
emulation of the people. In the central division Dabhoi standa — 
pre-eminent with its side gates, the Diamond gate and the temple 
adjoining it. At Chindod t there is the black marble image ®E Shes 
Nardyan reclining near Lakshmi, Bas-reliefs and figures of 
superior workmanship may also be found at Padra, Sinor andin 
Petlad. The northern division is naturally the richest in such 
remains of ancient skill in caper eerie a8 in architecture, and tho artistic 
riches of Anhilvyida Pattan, Si par Modhera and many other me 4 
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need no comment. Though the y of art has been enormous, the: ; 





carpenters and stone masons of the country are in good repute and 
find ready employment in Bombay and other centres of ualieetcys Le 
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Among industries may be mentioned that of oil-pressing. The 
ghani or mill is of rode construction. Ina solid wooden frame 


1s firmly placed ata depth of five feet a round block of wood of 


which the centre is hollowed ont; mto this mortar is introduced 
another block of wood which almost fits into it, and to the latter is 
by a 
bullock. The seed is crushed between the two blocks o Bs 
The sugarcane mill or kolku is of the same primitive construction. 
It is composed of two cylinders of wood, which revolve in opposite 
directions but in close proximity. The cane introduced between 
the two is drawn in, crushed and cast out. The juice collected in 
an earthen jar below is at once removed to the great metal boiler 
at hand, there to be converted into molasses, These two mills are 
very familiar to those acquainted with the fields of Gujarit. There 


‘are for mstance twenty-seven oil-mills in the Navsiri sub-division 


and 135 in the Bilimora sub-division, but in the northern division, 

with its wealth of castor-oil seed, sesamom seed, poppy-seed, and 
above all its rape-seed, such mills cover the land. 

Certain petty local manufactures deserve mention only becanse 

1 petty beginnings large industries may at some future date 


from a 
be evolved. The very absence of all ingenuity and industry in a 


— a 


i 
es 


‘divested of hair. 


country where resources are ae may lead to a consideration of 
means to improvement. In Navysdri in the southern division, eight 
persons are engaged in the manufacture by hand of a coarse paper, 300 


reams of which are turned out annually and sold at a rate of from four 


to ten annas per quire, For the rest, no paper is manufactured in the 
division. The tanning in the division is as rude as possible. For 
three or four weeks the skin is allowed to soak in lime water till it ia 
: Tt is then saturated there several times with a 
solation of the /ival Acacia arabica bark, After being rubbed with 
salt and dried, it is next handed over to the shoemaker who blackens 


it with hirdkasi or sulphate of iron. The butcher tans the goat skin 


ina different manner. To divest it of hair he places it in salt for a 
fortnight, then rubs lac into it to give it a red colour, and finally 
soaks 1tin a solution of gar mala, Cassia fistula, to make it pliant. Of 
the two classes of leather-workers the Dabgars are the lowest and 
chiefly make scales or fajrds; the Mochis make shoes and saddles, 
In the northern division ws or soda is found in great abundance. The 


-~mahuda berry is ey obtained from [dar and the two are converted 


into soap at Pattan, Sidhpur and Visnagar. From the latter place 
soap is*exported to Ahmedabad. In every town of the northern 


‘division snuff is manufactured, but the snuff of Vadnagar and Kadi 
is the best and is preferred even in Ahmedabad to that of Viram 


m. 
In the Baroda division the busiest sub-division is that of which 
mention has been made above, namely Petlid. In Sojitra, Vasa 


and Petlid itself, fair carts are made and good native locks turned 
out, excellent brass and copper pots, betel-leaf holders, boxes for 
_ jewelry, and sweets or spices, rings, lamps, bells and tongs. 


. , A very 
good black snuff is prepared in the sub-division, and at Sojitra oil is 
extracted from fardai and the gum-pickle termed gundarpdk is 


successfully prepared. 
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Trade Guilds. No special mention need be made of the guilds in the Navadri i 
7 and Baroda divisions. Such guilds as do exist in the Baroda division © 
are rather of a social or religious than of a commercial nature 
= and every sub-division hasits company of Malajans, who do exercise 
an infinence in matters not strictly of business but of morals. It 
will suffice to discuss the constitution of such companies in the ~ 

Kadi division. Here every town and, in some sub-divisions, every 

large village has its puild for each trade, but this guild or association 
of traders 1s not termed Mahajan but nyat or caste. The Vanidis 
and Brihmans form the Mahajan to which all trade guilds are” 
subordinate, Still, though all Brahmans and Vaniis are considered — 
members of the Mahajan, when meetings of such associations are — 
convened to settle some sy roa question of trade or practice, only 7 

those who are termed the sheths or heads of cach caste are invited or 

entitled to vote. In every town where there is a Mahajan, there — 
are also one or more Nagarsheths, or city-chicfs. These are — 
enerally Viiniss. There are also chakla-shets, that is, heads of the / 
anidés or Briihmans who sell cloth, grocery, grain, &c. a 
In India everything is so mixed up with religion or caste, that it 
ee sy to draw a line between bias secu and sacred fung}<na ~ j 
£ «a Maha — 













| jan. In all these guilds, caste occupies an im tan 
place. For instance, a Musalmdn carpenter must conform to the 
rules of the carpenter's guild, which has only Hindu members; but 
he has neither voice nor seat in the guild. In the same way, though 
a Borth grocer must close or open his shop sccording to the 
prohibition made or permission given by the Vania or Brahman , 
Afahajan, a3 he is not of their caste or religion he has no voice in_ 
the transactions of the Mahajan, nor a place in its meetings. oy 
Every Mahdjan has a kotvdl, whose duty it is to collect the _ 
members of the Mahajan when they are wanted. He receives no 
| regular pay, but is entitled to certain privileges or gifts, On imports 
¥: he receives for every cart of grain, salt or molasses a quarter of aser 
% of the article imported ; for every packload of molasses and salt a 
= quarter of a ser. On aakone ok caste feasts, he is entitled to a ser © 
as: and a half of ghior shidha consisting of flour, rice, pulse, salt, clarified  § 
rr : butter, sugar, and the other condiments that go to make up asingle 
ag” meal, On the oceasion of a marriage he is paid seven pice by the | 
iP bride and brilogroom. His office of kotval does not debar him _ 
from trading on his own account. . oe 
There is no entrance fee. In the case of a newcomer, after the 
~ guild has acknowledged him as a member, he gives a caste-feast, r 
| Apprenticalip, Trade here, as a rule, descends from father to son. The father is _ 
= I> ‘generally also the teacher, but a sdhukdr, or banker and money- — 
a _ lender, will receive an apprentice, whose only reward for some time _ 
— _ 1s the experience he obtains, and, in some cages, the presents he gets ‘ 
from customers. The highest salary of a learner in a case like this _ 
would be about Rs. 25a year. After two or threo years, he leayes 
a his master, and sets up in trade on his own account. fewer z | 
> © igen There is a material difference between th’ authority of a Mahdjan — 
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_ and that of a trade guild. The former is general and paramount, 
_ and the latter only special, that is, the authority of a trade guild 
_ extends over those who belong to that particular guild, while the 
_ sathority ofa Mahdjan extends over all trade guilds. It is the 
_ highest suthority in matters of trade, and, as far as Hindu traders 
_ are concerned, in matters of caste. A disaffected trader may appeal 
against his guild to the Mahajan, and the decision of the MM. aluajan 
: becomes law both to him and to his guild. The highest penalty that a 
_ Mahajan can inflict is to outeaste a trader, 27 Santel 44012 4Yy £241, 
that is, ‘to put an end to all intercourse between him and tho caste 
_ to which he may belong,’ and he will then be left to starve, if need be, 
In the case of a trader who is not a Hindu, though the Mohajan 
cannot touch his caste, he is virtually outcasted, as the grocer will 
not sell him salt, nor the grain-dealer grain, nor the cloth-dealer cloth, 
&e. He must, in fact, leave the place and seck refuge somewhere 
else, or abide by the decision of the Mahijan whatever it may be. 
A clearer idea of the authority of the Mahajan will be formed by the 
following instances: Some years ago, the carpenter's rate of wages 
was 6 annas and 9 pies. The carpenter's guild, however, raised 
it to 14 annas in 1869. The Mahdjan interfered and directed 
‘the carpenters to keep to the old wages. They would not aApree, 
and the Mahajan decided that no one was to employ their services, 
This lasted for a month, when the carpenters had to give in, and 
the Mahajan fixed their wages at 84 annas, and the working 
hours from 8:4. to noon and 2 to 6 r.x., and prohibited them from 
working overtime of mornings, though they were allowed to do so 
at night. The Ghinchis, or oil-pressers, and Chhipds, or calico- 
ate are prohibited by the Mahajan from carrying on their work 
during certain months in the year; the former from Vatshdkh 
_ Vad Amévisya (May-June) to dso Shud 10th or Dasera 
(September-October), and the latter from Jeth Shud bth (June) 
to Aso Shud 10th or Dasera (September-October). Some years 
_8go, during the procession of the god Govind Madhav in Sidhpur, 
& few Musalmaén Shipdis pelted the procession with stones, 
The Mahdjan immediately took up the matter and forbade all 
traders, whatever might be their caste or creed, to hold 
dealings with the Shipdi class of Musalmdns, and intercourse 
_ Was not restored till the delinquents had been removed from the 
) Sidhpar outpost or thina to some other place. It is prohibited 
{in Sidhpar to take a goat or sheep through the open market 
to the batcher. Sho eet such animal pass, the Mahajan 
obliges the owner to give him up for the fixed sum of 5 annas, 
_ The butcher is not allowed to kill any animal during the month 
of Shravan ialy-Angust) within Géiikwdri limita; bat, since the 
Opening of the Palanpur section of the Western Rajputioa State 
Hallway, the butcher has simply to go to the railway fencing, and the 
rohibition ceases as British jurisdiction prevails. These are only a 







few of the many instances in which the authority of the Mahajan is, 
or has lately been exercised, but they are rapidly becoming matters 
_ for history. Since the advent of t 8 present administration trade 
'Sreathes more freely, and law has been better understood, 

The following fifty-four public holidays are considered in the 
 » 8333-2) 
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Kadi division as days of obligation, when traders are forbidden by | 
the Mahajan to carry on business: the twenty-four elevenths or | 
Ehddashis of the year; the twelve dark fifteenths or Amdvdsyds of 
the year; two Dirdli holidays (October-November) 5 one Dev Divala 
(November); one Shivrdiri (February-March) ; two Holi (March); 
one Ramnavmi (March-April) ; one Akshaya Trilya or Akhatry 
(April-May) ; one Balev (July-August) ; one Gokal Ashtami (July- 
August) ; eight Pachusan of Shravak (August-September). = 
The Mahdjan has the authority to inflict fines, and the fines thas 
collected go to the keeping up of the Panjarapol, or asylum for — 


animals, Every town such an asylum, and some of these 
establishments keep a room for insects called Jivdthhana. 


In every town, where there is a Mahajan, there is o place — 
ap pointed For the Mahajan to meet, Itis generally the place where ~ 
the customs duties are collected. If any one has a complaint to — 
prefer to the Mahajan, he resorts to the usual place of meeting and — 
sits there fasting. The complainant will neither eat nor drink | 
nor move from the place until his complaint is heard. Notice of this | 
is conveyed to the heads or sheths of the Mahajan by the kotval, of 7 
which they all assemble and proceed with the case. Trade guilds — 
have also certain appointed places at which to meet. | 
The associations of séhukdrs, known as Mahdjan, alone have funds, 
The trade guilds have no sources of revenue, except some occasional ~ 
fines, which are devoted to the service of the particular god ~ 
worshipped by the fining guild. The two chief sources of revenue of — 
the Mahajan are fees: on the mortgage of s house 8 annas per — 
cent of its value, and on the sale of a house Re. 1 per cent of ita 
value. The amounts thus collected, as well as the fines, go to the 
keeping up of the local Panjaripol. one 
Nagarsheths have various privileges granted them by the state. — 
Thus, the Nagarsheth of the city of Pattan has a village given him “| 
in indm. The Nagarsheth of Vadnagar is entitled to a certam 
percentage on exports and imports. The Nagarsheth of Sidhpur — 
is entitled to import articles free of customsduty. Similar privileges 















IV.—POST AND TELEGRAPH. 


Up to 1855 there does not appear to have been any postal 
arrangements in the Baroda territory as between the British and 
Baroda Governments. In that year the permission of the Gaikwir 
was taken to establish a system of postal runners through his territory 





on the re to Deesa in the north, the opium centres in the 
east, Kathidwir and Gogo in the west and Bombay to the south, 


Asa return for the permission then given, the Gdikwir was to 
receive payment from the British Government of all expenses 
incurred by him in the postage of service packets through British 
ost offices. These expenses were paid by the Resident from the 
idency Treasury at Baroda, and up to 1863 they did not amount 

Se oe a Rs. 40 was the largest sum paid in any one year 
1963-64 the postal arrangements of the Bombay Presidency began to 


= 
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develop in Gujarat, and the consent of the Gdikwar was taken to 
the establishment of post offices in the large towns in his dominions, 
and gradually after that, post offices, letter boxes, and rural 
messengers commenced to spread over the face of the country. 
The Baroda state afforded all facilities for the easy working of the 
system by giving land for the erection of houses and stables, escort 
for the protection of mails in transit, and police for the safety of 
Mail robberies have slur igus been of rather frequent 
occurrence, particularly in the northern division where are the 
Kolis and Thakordds of the hilly country of the Mahi Kantha, 
A gang of these men, having received intimation of valuable parcela 
_ being about to be carried through a certain district, pounce upon 
the dak either at the halting stage or the highway and make off 
with the parcels. The ddék runners give immediate intimation to 
the nearest village or police official, who with the help of pagis set 
out on the trail of the robbers. The footmarks are measured and 
then protected at the starting point, and then the chase commences ; 
as the boundary of each village is entered, the pafels and watchmen 
of it are called out, the pags or footmarks are shown, and they are 
required to trace them ont of their village. If this is done the first, 
party is increased by a watchman or pagi from every village which 
ig able to carry the marks outside its boundary. The tracks are 
thus followed on for two or three days and more; but, finally, the 
village into which the tracks have been taken and which is unable to 
trace them out of its boundary, is held responsible for the value of 
the plundered mail or the production of the robbers. At present 
ee, it is satisfactory to say that the police administration of 
the Gdikwiir’s northern division is such that mail robberies have 
been scarcely heard of for two or three years. The opening of the 
Western “cg ann State Railway has saved the postal mails from 
robbery in the Kadi division. 
__ In the Navsiri division British post-offices have long existed in 
Navséri and Gandevi, but in 1879 a post-office was opened in each 
of the sub-divisions except Mahuva. In the Baroda or central 
division there are twelve post offices, one in the city and one in the 
_ British cantonments near Baroda, and one at each of the following 
_ towns: Dabhoi, Sinor, Karjan, Bahddarpur, Paidra, Petlid, Sojitra, 
Vaso, Sdvli and Chindod. ‘In the northern division there are fifteen 
at-offices, two in Kadi of which one is in the town of that name 
find the other at Dangarva, and one at each of the following places : 
Jehgam, Atarsumba, Kalol, Pattan, Chanasma and Dhenoj in 
_ Vadavli, Sidhpur and Unjha in the Sidhpur sub-division, Kherdlo, 
 Wadnagar, Visnagar, Maadiin and Vijapor. There are letter-boxes 
ye up in the travellers’ bungalow at Langrel, at Jaililvdsna in the 
Visnagar eiistoatincs tga at Bechraji. ne southern and central 
divisions are under the supervision of the inspector of post-offices 
i Gujarat, the northern division under the inspector of the 
___ Throughout the state there is a system by which rural messengers 
_ Visit the villages in o circle round each post-office, delivering and 
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Bis Chapter VI. receiving letters, selling stamps and post-cards, &e, The post-offices iq 
A Post. have, therefore, connection with or supervision over thirty-two 7 | 


4 Rae 3S se mail lines which serve villages at which there are no post-— 
offices. The number of village postmen employed on these lines is | 
ninety-nine, of which seventy-seven are of the Imperial branch of 7) 
the postal department and twenty-two of the district. There are — 
ninety-three separate towns and villages, which have at least one  }) 
letter-box each, while Baroda has seven and Navsiri two letter-boxes. 
There is only one Government wor eg office in the whole of tha 9 
Baroda territory, and that is situated in the Baroda cantonment. ¥ 
It is a third class office open daily from 6 a.m.to Gra. At certain 7 
crises, such as the trial of Malhirriv Gaikwar, the office strength — 
has had to be considerably augmented and the station raised to tha 
first class. A private office was also then formed at the Residency. — 


Wor Paepeet ee el 
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ates 


‘ | 
ee There are no means of obtaining any statistics of the working of | 
Ae this office. Baroda territory is crossed through its entire raat by 
. the railway, and the telegraph offices at the stations are utilized by |) 
tke the public and state. It is porhape in contemplation to run a state # 7 
a4 telegraph line along the state railways which connect Dabhoi with — 
=e 
se 
=. 








CHAPTER VII. 
HISTORY. 


INTRODUOTION. 


Tur history of the Baroda state stretches over a few years only. 
For though the Maritha invasions of Gujarat began to be frequent 
in the early portion of the eighteenth century, and Pilaji Géikwir 
established himself at Songad in 1719, it is not till after the fall of 
the capital of Gujarit in 1753 that this Maratha state can be said 
to have really sprung into existence out of the ruins of the Moghal 
Empire. 

The steps by which the Baroda state has reached its present 
rank among the Sovereign Powers in India are clearly marked. 
First we find Gujarat invaded on several sides by bands of marauders 
under certain enterprizing chiefs, among whom the mostdistinguished 
is the Sendpati Dabhiade, intent as yet only on acquiring from the 
Moghals the right to levy tribute, at the outset an occasional tribute 
and then the chawth and sardeshmukhi. The second stage is that 
in which the Sendpati and his chief adherent, the Gdikwar, effect a 
lodgment in Gujard4t and exercise a contested sway over a portion 
of the great plain from their fastnesses in the hills, unassisted in 
their struggle with the Moghals, except by the more turbulent 
Hindu classes subject to the Empire and by the hill tribes. Their 
allegiance is to the Sitéra Raja alone, and the growth of their 

er is dangerous to the Peshwa and the chiefs who side with him. 
Defeated by the Peshwa, forced to acknowledge his supremacy and 
to cede to him half his dominions, the Gdikwar, who had now taken 
the | of the first Sendpati’s inheritor, obtains the assistance of 
the Poona court in driving the Masalmans out of Gujarit, and in 
thus achieving a task he could not have brought to a successful 
issue alone or in opposition to Maratha rivals. The third stage is 
marked by the rapid increase of the Gdikwér, still an object of 
aversion to the Peshwa, till family dissensions and internal misr 


disorganize the state. At a terrible crisis the minister of an 


imbecile prince throws himself on the protection of the British, and 
at the price of a territorial cession obtains from them the assistance 


oftheir arms and money. The subsequent history of the state may 


be divided into two periods, that from the beginning of the present 
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i . ‘tidministration, and that during which Baroda was left free to 
Control its internal administration, subject only to the advice and 


Century till 1819, during which time the Bombay Government 


@xercised a certam degree of minute control over the internal 
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admonitions of the Paramount Power, conveyed to it by a British 


Resident. | | 
In short, this chapter will but describe how a portion of the 
ancient Hindu inadoha of Anhilavida, after centuries of subjec- 
tion to the Emperors of Delhi or the Musalmin kings of 
Ahmedabad, once again fell into the hands of strangers. But this 
time the invaders brought back to the inhabitants their old religion 
and many of the social customs they loved, though they had but few 
other advantages to offer. The revenue system of Todar Mal, 
already disorganized, was wholly abandoned. The once strong 
administration of the Ahmedabad viceroys, which knew how to keep 
in check, if not in subjection, Rajput kings and Koli hill-chiefs, was 
succeeded by a power that, by slow degrees only and separate 
conquests, could acquire throughout the whole breadth of the land a 
rough pre-eminence, of which the only certain index was the increase 
in the exaction of military contributions. An elaborate government 
was swept away by a body of freebooters, whose aim it was to 
ther the revenue by the easy but cruel farming process, simply 
in order to feed the army and itsleaders. A considerable foreign 
commerce was annihilated and the area of cultivation was diminished. 
Former public works of art or utility were suffered to fall into decay, 
and no new ones were undertaken in their place. The administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice was to the Marithis a matter of 
importance, only in so faras that by its means money might be 
made. From a leader of adventurers the Géikwir became a prince 
on whom no constitutional check could be placed, and whose favours 
were sought first by military or priestly adherents of his own race 
and country, then by farmers of revenue and bankers who usuriously 
supplied with present means the wants of an inconsiderate adminis- 
tration, and finally by mercenaries drawn to Baroda from Arabia 
and all parts of India by the hopes of sharing in the spoil of this rich 
but unfortunate country. During the whole period of this growth 
of the Maritha power thero were ceaseless wars and ceaseless 
pi times of success the mulukgiri was carried on with 
Vigour, increased payments or arrears were extracted from the 
Gardsifis and Mehvisis, or the dominions of a Babi were annexed. 
In evil times there was, perhaps, a great losing war against the 
Peshwa, or some slighter but more bitter struggle either between 
the reigning Gaikwar and his cousin of Kadi, or between two rival 
claimants forthe gddi. But at no time was there peace or any leisure 
Finally, by an alliance with the British Power the Baroda state 
was subjected to the influence of a government, swayed by utterly 
novel and very broad considerations. A revolution accordingly 
took place, by which certain tendencies of the Gaikwir’s govern- 
ment were checked or destroyed, that, for instance, of subjecting 
an ever increasing number of tributary states to an ever increasing 
military contribution. Other tendencies were s hene or 
ander new conditions freshly uorenpes: for instance the sovereign, 
who had no longer to depend on the support of any party in Fie 
state, maintained as he was by « foreign army obtained by 
treaties and by cessions of territory, gradually sat aside the in- 
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fluence of the military class and of the ministers, and ruled alone. 


But, as will be seen, the revolution was less complete than it mght 
have been, because the interference of the British varied im 
intensity from time to time for reasons which will appear hereafter. 


Early Maratha Invasions, 1705-1721. 


In 1705 the Mardthis invaded Gujarit from the land side and 
gained two great victories at Ratanpur and at Baba Pidrih, when 
the Kolis, taking advantage of the confusion which ensued, rose 
and plundered the country, not sparing even Baroda.’ 

Two years later? the Emperor Aurangzeb died, and the affairs 
of the Empire fell into great disorder; so that Balaji Vishvandth, 
after advancing on Ahmedabad, did not retire till he had levied 
a large tribute on the viceroy. The Maratha invasion of 1711 was, 
however, not so fortunate, as Shahimat Khan, governor of Surat 
and now viceroy of Gujardt, defeated the invaders at Anklesvar. 

In 1712? arich caravan of treasure escorted by a detachment 
ander Muhammad Ibrahim Tebrizi was attacked on the route from 
Surat to Aurangabad, the troops destroyed, and the property carried 
off. The robbery is ascribed to Khanderiv Daibhide, who had for 
many years subsisted his followers in Gujarét and Kathiiwdr, and 
who, when his friend Daud Khin was appointed viceroy in Gujarat, 
had withdrawn from the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad and estab- 
lished himself between Nandod and Rajpipla. Grant Duff adds 
that Sayad Husain Ali Khan, after defeating Daud, endeavoured 
to open communications between Surat and Barhdnpur and to 
suppress the depredations of Khanderdy, who commanded the road 
and exacted a fourth of the effects of all travellers who did not 
eee his passport. But the army of 8000 men sent out under 

car Beg was defeated and their leader slain.‘ Subsequently 
joining the Sarlashkar, Khanderdéy fought an indecisive battle 
with Mahkubsing, the Diwan of Husain, and Chandrasen Jidhav 
near Ahmednagar after which he returned to Sdtdra and was 
there created Bonk pat (1716). Two years later, he accompanied 
the Peshwa to Delhi in order to support Husain Ali Khiin who had 
come to an understanding with the Mardthaés. After a two years’ 
stay in the capital the Mardthés obtained from the newly risen 
Emperor, Muhammad Shah, many sanads to levy tributes. And 
from this time (1720) the Mardthas affirm, but not truly, that they 
were confirmed in the right to levy tribute in Gujarit. Shortly after 
this date, the Sendpati received authority from the Raja of Satara 
to realize the dues established by usage from Gujaritand Baglan.* 





_* Watson's History of Gujarat, 87. For thin and two earlier invasions of Dibbide 


seo Baines’ of Gujarit, 4 1 Watson's History of Gujarit, 89, 
4 Grant Duff's Ma Or See also Baines’ | to of Oujarsh, 4 : 


4 The date ascribed by Mr. Baines is 1716, Capt. A. Hamilton makes o curious 


allusion hag wars (> | nl 2 Grant Duff's Marithaas, 196, 
* But the Peshwa Bajirdv authorized Udaji Povdr to collect the chant in Malwa 


P 
and Gujarat in the year 1724, sod this leader did so between that year and 1729 
eee Deatuikhand:io eaow. Aleaidobet Ts 1721 Udaji orgusined an expedition to 
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In the same year Nizim-ul-Mulk began to assume the style) 77 
of an independent ruler, and, after defeating Dildvar Ali Khvin, 7 
routed a second general sent against him by the Sayads, named Alam — 
Ali Khén, who was deputy viceroy of the Deccan, Alam Ali 
Khan, who was supported by numerous great Maritha auxiliaries, 
fell in the battle of Baélipur. Khanderéy Dabhdde was of his 
army and his troops behaved with great bravery. One of his 
officers, Daméji Gdikwir, who with several of his any 
stood high in the Sendpati’s estimation, so distinguished himsel 
as on his return to obtain from Shihu Raja the title of Samsher 
bdhddur, or the Illustrious Swordsman. Khanderdv died soon after 
the battle of Bélapur and was succeeded by his son Trimbakrav 
in May 1721. On Daméaji Géikwar’s death, which occurred at 
about the same time, his place of lieutenant to the Senfpati was 
filled by his nephew Piléji, the son of Jhingoj: Giikwar. 


Pila'ji Ga'ikwa'r, 1721-1732. 


The Gdikwér family had many years previous to this left their — 
village of Bhare or Dhavdi near Poona to jom the Senapati.’ | 
- Pilayi was at first in command of ere or fifty horse of the Khas | — 
pdga. Such is the story now told, though old tales say that the | 
first Géikwir was  “jdeud, spy or confidential messenger. ~~ 
‘However that may be, it is certain that for some time the family had 
held a» respectable position, and, perhaps, the patilke or office of 
headman to more than one village.* 
Pildji, who may be considered the founder of the family, ashe first 
rose to a high position, was stationed at Nerep in Khindesh ~~ 
whence he proceeded to meet the Bendpati at Talegaon. By dint 
of & are and wisdom he obtained the command, firat of twoor three 
hundred horse, and next, after a successful incursioninto Surat,ofa = 
paiga, During the succeeding years three Mardtha leaders distin- ‘ 
guished themselves by incursions into Malwa and Gujarat. One 
was Udaji Povar, another was Kantdji Kadam Bande, and the — p 
te 


third was Pildji Gaikwar.* 
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In 1734 Anandriv Povir waa vested with powers to collectduesin 
it, but probably . Soon _ 
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2 Pilaji purchased the mubidami or pdtiiki of Khor’in the Maval parg 
723-24 (8. 1645). It ran ted in indm by the Chhatrapati in Svast( a 
bhishek era (Shivdji's year) O4, ie. in 1728. i Fi : tho 
pg Chhatrapati so Pate inthe same year, The mubidami was 
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The last of the three was forced to remove from the station he Chapter VIL 

- hod taken at Navipur by the representations of Bande that the History. 
\ place was within his beat. He therefore fixed on Songad, a hill ina Pundse oinmed 
_ wilderness difficult of access,’ belonging to the Mehvasi Bhils, from 9 *"*?? : ats » 

whence to conduct his future raids.' He took the fort by storm ai x 

_ from its savage lord and strengthened it. Here in 1719, Pilaji fixed 7 


his head-quarters after defeating an army sent out against him by 
Shaikh-ul-[slim, Mutsaddi of Surat, commanded by Sayad Akil 
and Muhammad Pandih, the latter of whom was wounded, taken 
iaoner, and finally released on paying a heavy ransom. Hence 
began to direct the operations of the three pagds now entrusted 
to him, sometimes singly and sometimes in combination with Bande 
and Povér, as his master directed him, Not only was Songad, 
therefore, the cradle of the Gdikwar honse, but it continued to be 
their head-quarters, their capital it may almost be said, till Damaji 
moved to Pattan in 1766, 
For several years the three Maritha chiefs invaded and exacted Systematic 


tribute from the Surat offharisi, or twenty-eight sub-divisions, and Gelaaae 


_ the Géikwér strengthened his position by an alliance with the Raja 1790. 


of Rijpipla in whose country he built and occupied several forts. It 


is also supposed that in 1720 Kantéji Kadam Bande and Piléji first 
invaded the northern portion of Soe and that, on obtaining the 


chauth of that part of the country, the latter established a gumadsta, 
or agent and receiver, in the havelt of Ahmedabad. Perhaps this 
is too early a date, and is given by people who wish to increase the 


importance of the house, 


themselves. Nizim-ul-Mulk had finally broken off from the 


_ Enmpire,* and to make head against him, the age ped eke ointed 
_ Mubjiriz-ul-Mulk Sarbuland Khan, viceroy of Gujardt and Malwa 


_ Thence he went to Karnéli, where he was joined by the three 
Gujarat patels or desdis of Padra, Chhéni, and Bhéyali in the Baroda 





— and he, in his turn, made the valiant Shujdit Khan his deputy, 


Feceived orders to oppose him, obtained the aid of Binde, who, in 
_ 1723, had entered Gi 
fixed himself at Dohad, by promising him the chanth of Gujarat. 


in 1724, at a time when his brother Rustam Ali Khin had gained 
Some advantages over Pildji near Surat. 
__, The Géikwér had in this and the few previous years entered 
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Tn 1723 Pildji marched on Surat and defeated Momin Khan, the The Musalmdns 


newly appointed governor of that place, and from this year began 
fay to levy tribute in Gujarat. His foes were diviled-egateak 





Haimid Kbin, the uncle and deputy of Nizim-ul-Mulk, having 
ujarit from Malwa, conquered a district and 
These two defeated and killed their opponent near Ahmedabad 


by crossing the Narbada at the famous ford of Baba Pidrah 


sion. The first of these three men,by his knowledge of the country, 


Series), L. Pildji's earliest acquired villages were 


sonera. Mimula, and Jokurda. miles from Surat. After buildi fort at 
rage ue bl ors ia nk fone pent, sie: bales 
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gave the invader great assistance in directing his ravages as far 
the Mahi river.’ 

On the other hand, Rustam Ali Khan had, as we have remarked, 
since gained some advantage over Pilaji, and he had been sufficiently 
successful against the Rajpipla Raja as to force him to deser! 
Pilaji’s cause. 

But on learning the news of his brother’s death, Rustam Ali 
Kluin determined to abandon all rivalry with Pil4ji and at once 
to attack Hamid Khan and Bande. He accordingly persuaded - 
Pildji to give him his assistance, and the two leaders left Mandya — 
in company. They passed by Baroda and jogs the Mahi ate 
Fazilpur, when they found the enemy at A és in the Petlad 
pargana, Inthe first engagement Rustam Ali drove back the enemy 
with his artillery and gained a decided advantage. But eg ers 
without his knowledge, come to an understanding with Hamid 
Khan and his Maratha ally, and, after treacherously obtaining the ” 
command of Rustam Ali’s artillery, in the very crisis of a second — 
battle, this faithless ally turned his own guns against him. After | 
a series of encounters, Rustam Ali, to escape the dishonour of 
falling alive into the hands of his enemies, put an end to his own: 
life at Hosa (Vaso) near Ahmedabad, and lus late ally Pilaji was 
rewarded by Hamid Khin with half the chawth, the whole of — 
which had previously been promised to Bande (1725). s 

The division of the spoils soon led to dispntes between the rival) 
Maratha chiefs, which culminated in a struggle at Cambay. Pilar 
was worsted and forced to retire to Matar near Kaira. But Hamid 
Khan, who feared nothing more than a disagreement between hia 
two supporters, exerted himself to compose their differences. Rn 
apportioned the districts north of the Mahi to Kantaji, and those — 
south of that river, namely, Baroda, Nandod, yeeros Broach 
and Surat, to Pilaji. It is stated by the Marathds that Pildji returned 
to Baroda after the battle of Ards and took by storm its fort, — 
which was then held by Rustam Ali’s widow. However that may be, 
it is certain that at the end of the year’s campaign Kantéji went back 
into Kh4ndesh, and Pilaji retired to his stronghold of Songad, while, 



























1 Popular stories, thongh not strictly accurate, serve to show how the 
: eaeeith'ihe Marktha eet pte whee Mnszalmios. A 
Dala deadi of Padra came one day to Baroda to make her pure iii 
Her beauty was noted by the pimps of mim M the | ini 
him described to his master. He sent a palanquin 
succecded in bepey stor minister's servants and | 

lady was married to t agri he corn regh ae 

bined to conspire against the wicked Babi lord. Thay. 
friend, the influential Sareshvar dexii of Baroda. gr 
ordinate to Rustam Ali Khan, aswaa also Daji po 

dau, . while on her way to the temple of Ambaji, was seized by Shuj 


in his house for fourteen days, when 






5, fou. | rain, 
and they ‘to meet him seoretly by p 
to Devki Unhai near Songad. There 





* See, however, Wateon's History of Gujarat, ee 


* Grant Duff's Mardthds, 216. — : 
' For fall account see Cambay Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, VI, 221, 
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at about the same time, his master, the Senépati, established himself 
at Dabhoi, not far from Baroda, making the pe which had been 
captured by Piléji from Udaji Povar, his regula r head-quartera. 


Sarbuland Khiin was then directed to make a vigorous attempt to 


_ eject Hamid Khan, the Nixim’s deputy, from Gujarat. Sq ably did 
he carry out these orders that for a time the Marathds almost lost 


the hold they had gained over Gujarit. 


Pilaji Gdikwdr! joined Hamid Khin and Kantaji on the Mahi, 
and the three concerted to oppose the viceroy, who ad ‘Alned over 


‘the assistance of the Bibis and of Abhaysing, Raja Jodhpur, 


The upshot of the first encounter was that Sarbuland’s son, Khand- 
zid Khan, defeated the Mardthds at Sojitra and Kapadvanj, and 
after this, appomnted Hasan-ud-din governor of Baroda, Broach, 
Jambuear, an | Makhbulabad.* 

Pildji would perhaps have left Gujarat altogether, but he was 
encouraged by the successes and the continued exertions of Binde 






and clievs. At length he made an attempt to 7 Baroda, but, 
fearing to meet the viceroy’s son in the field, he 


ed to Cambay and 
thence withdrew to Sorath. 


In the following year (1726), however, the relative position of the 
contending parties changed. Sarbuland Khan, deprived of all aesist- 
ance from Delhi, was forced to cede to Pilaji a share in the chauth 
of the districts south of the Mahi. On the other hand, as Pilaji 
was the agent of the Peshwi’s enemy or rival, the Sendpati, the 
Peshwa directed his own adherent, Povir, to drive Piléji out. The 
latter, worsted in a contest with Povdr, allied himself to Bande, who 
had equal reasons with himself to fear the ambition of the Peshwa.. 
The two then made another ineffectual attempt to recover Baroda. 

The viceroy, Sarbuland Khan, was now forced to come to terms 


with the stronger Maratha party, and he promised the Peshwa Bajirdv 
the chauth and sardeshmukhi, on condition that the Peshwa should 


support him with 2500 horse and should prevent other Mardthda 
_ from assisting disaffected jaminddrs and disturbers of the pe ublie 
1 


. This stipulation was made expressly with regard to Pildp, 
the friend of the Bhils and Kolis, of 1 the daséis of Gujarat and of 
other enemies to the Moghals,’ 





* Watson's History of Gujardt, 101-102. 

2 Grant Duff (Mardthds, 217) relates that Hamid Khan and ie Siiet Saree 
Victory over the new viceroy Sarbuland Khan near Ahmedabad soon after the latter 
had seized thatcity. But the victory wasso dearly bought that Hamid Khan, like the 
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Piléji’s fortunes, however, were now ontheturn. He with Bande 
not only prevented Povér from joining the governor of Baroda — 
(1727), but he actually took that town and Dabhoi, while Bande 7 
captured Champiner. 
In 1729 Sarbuland Khan formally granted to the Peshwa, who was — 
now very powerful as he had utterly discomfited Nizdm-ul-Mulk, the 
terms he had before either entertained or privately made. But — 
the grant of these tributes to Bajirav had two consequences. One 
was that the Delhi court, which had shown culpable negligence in 
refusing Sarbuland Khan any assistance, now blamed him for 
surrendering to the Mardthas these rights to levy tribute, and, after 
refusing to ratify the agreement, bestowed the gory of 
Gujariit on the Rathod Mahdraja of Jodhpur, the infamous Abhay- 
sing. Sarbuland Khan met and defeated the new viceroy’s troops 
at Addlej, near Ahmedabad, and again in a second battle; but h 
was finally forced to leave his post on good terms (1780), The 
other result to which the agreement between Barbuland Khin and » 
Bajiriiv led was a. more decided split between tho different § 
Mardtha parties. ‘The Peshwa had promised to assist Sarbuland | 
Khan against Pildji and Bande; and in 1729 his brother, Chimnaji — 
Appa, to carry out these views, ravaged the Petlid pargana. Now — 
that oe was in power Bajiriv concerted with him to oppose 
Piliji, and, if possible, to turn him out of Baroda. The latter was | 





. naturally assisted by Kantaji Kadam Bande; and his master, the | 


Senipati, urged to the act by Nizim-ul-Mulk, pot himself at the” ~ 
head of a whole party whose aim it was to homble the Peshwa, a> © 
party which included Povir himself, Chimnaji Pandit, and other 
high chiefs. | f° 
In 1731 the Peshwa was advancing to lay siege to Baroda, when 
he was called off by the news that Nisxim-ul-Mulk’s army was 
preparing to attack him, On his march back to the Deccan he came — 
across a body of the Gdikwar troops, and suffered something like 
a repulse. He, nevertheless, eded on his march; andon meeting _ 
the main army under the Senfpati, who was supported by the é 
Gdikwar, the Povirs, the Bandes, and others, he did not hesitate to 
enter into an engagement with it, for his men though fewer in number, 
were much more efficient in the field than the enemy. The battle 






'. that took place (1 Apri 1731) is named after the village of Bhilépur 


at 
near Baroda, and ted in the utter discomfiture of the confederate 
chiofs. baits adc in oes was coed Pilaji Géikwaér 
was grievously wounded an l great difficulty in reaching . 
gad with his two younger sons, Damdji and Khanderdy, while — 








sardeshimukid, it was not possible to collect the full cAouth demanded aad ‘this 
Marithha were content to secure nt least the fourth part of the real balance left after 
the collection of the surdrabmubhi, The remaini ieee 8 ahare ’ salted e 
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‘4 tec fi : Probably it was granted afresh to Damaji. It came to be the — 
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his disposal, and he did not dally in attacking and vexing spre 
113) 


wae with the rear gu was plondered br th 
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__* In order to further conciliate the Dabhddes the Peshwa continued in Poona the 


ita parpose was to entice Pilaji away from his suite. 
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the eldest son Saydji was killed, as were also Jénoji Dibhide Chapter VIL 
and Maloji Povar ; Waa Povdér and Chimnéji Pandit were taken History stars a 
prisoners, Anandrav Povir was wounded, and the army was scattered aio ee 
to the four winds,’ Priv Gimwin, 




















1) a 
Fortunately for the confederates, the Peshwa wished to come to So 
terms with Nizim-ul-Mulk, and did not deem it politic to crush the 
Maratha chiefs. He, therefore, appointed the youthful Yashvantray 
Dibhade Senépati in the place of his father, and considering his ee 
tender age, nominated Piléji his mutalik, and conferred on him the aa. 


title of Sena kids khel* The young Senépati was to manage 
the entire revenues of Gujarat, but in future he was to account for 
all contributions levied in countries not mentioned in the deed of 
cession of chauth granted by Sarbuland Khan to the Peshwa, and 
of the revenue derived from Gujardt he was to pay one-half to the 
state through the Peshwa.* 

Pildji, as mutdlik, had now all the resources of the Sendpati at 
sing. Hemet with considerable success, because the pec ple of t 
country were on his side, and at last the viceroy, the infamous 
Abhaysing, the man who had persuaded his brother to kill his 
father, could think of no better 1 las to get rid of his enemy than 
to cause him to be assassinated, | 

He succeeded in his purpose, for Pildji was murdered by his 
accredited agents at Dakor in 1732, but the death of the energetic 
founder of the Géikwar honse only marked the moment when its 
fortunes were to take a wonderfully lucky turn, Pildji left behind 
him « worthy son in Damaji, the chief who from a mere freebooter 
became the sovereign of a large country. 


Damaji Ga‘ikwar, 1732-1768. 


, Abhaysin ‘resolved promptly to take advantage of the confusion 
into which the death of their leader must have thrown the Marithas. 
His general, Dhokalsing, with an army ready prepared, marched 
rapidly on Baroda and took both the fort and the town, which were : 
then made over to the care of Sher Khén Babi. The Marathas, BP i 





a Bajirhy by making great haste contrived to reach the Deccan without having to 

fight the Nizim's troope. While crossing the Tapti near Galha his baggage whieh 
Oo enemy. 

-! _ by Grant Doffas ‘Commander of the Special Band," 

Peana ts ie rete | 





ve title of the Gdikwar, and each succeeding chief of the house ad to purchase 
investiture wader this title from the P the 


custom which had obtained at Talegaon Dabhide of distribating food and charities ta 

the Brabmana, This wad the ovigio of the dababies, Which survives to this day in a 
modified form. | 

Thee : miar accomnt has the merit of 

} x, or eee two armed 

rnrT He rade up to arbitrate and pacify them, when 
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whilst Damdaji levied contributions in Sorath, Kathidwir and Gohel- 


"Strength to fill the position of viceroy owing to the continued 
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= “Chapter VII. losing their hold on Baroda, fell back on Dabhoi to the south, and . 

| History maintamed their position there, a 

D Wiwsiss Girxwir Indeed the success of Abhaysing went no further than this ; the 

The Gdikwar's  cscouragement of. the Gdikwér party lasted no longer. Daméaji, 

. amegetio measures, Giter burning his father’s body at Savli, a place which on that 

-* account is still held in respect, retired to Karnali and busied himself 

with preparations for making reprisals in the direction of Ahmed- 

c abad Pildji’s old ally, the desdi of Padra, raised the Bhils and 

; Kolis all over the country, and effectually threw the Moghals mto 


confusion. At Songad the Géikwar family gathered its forces 
together, and the widow of the late Sendpati, Umabdi, was sum- © 
moned to give her aasistance.* 

These energetic measures soon bore good fruit, Damaji’s raid on 
Ahmedabad met with partial success. His uncle, Malojior Mahadap, 
was despatched from Jambusar to oppose the Moghal army, which 
had crossed the Mahi, and this he successfullydid) In 1734hedid 
more; he recovered Baroda’ after defeating the governor Sher 
Khén Babi, who, at the time of the opening of the siege, was at 
Baldsinor and was advancing to its rescue. Baroda has ever since 

Daméji himself next issued from Songad with a strong army and = | 
made incursions into the heart of the Jodhpur country, sfter taking 
many strong places in the east of Gujardt. At last Abhaysing grew 
so anxious to protect his own dominions that he abandoned Gujarat |~ 
altogether (1737). — 

Meanwhile, Damaji’s agent, Rangoji, defeated Bande at Anand re 
Mogri, This chief had perceived that his old ally and rival was 7 
elbowing him out of the country, and this was his attempt, madetoo — 
late, to recover his position. Rangoji next obtained from Momin 
Khiin thechauth of the revenues north of the Mahi; entered Viramgam 
with Damdji and expelled the Kasbatis, but his further advance was _ 
stopped by Ratansing the bihedhari, or the agent of the Rathod — 
Abhaysing, who defeated him near this town in 1736.3 Subsequent- 
ly, Dam4ji’s brother, Pratdpriv, and Devéji Takapir, his general, ~_ 
gained many advantages and ravaged the whole of northern Gujarat, 








* 





vid. During this- crisis in the history of the Gaikwir family, not 4 
only Bande but Povir attempted to seize the apparent opportunity 
of pushing his interests in Gujarat, but Damaji was strong shan 
to repel him. It is possible that Povar lost his life in one en - 
ment, and Bande, after his fight from the field of y ee ogri, 
joined himself to Holkar, and, returning with him to Gujarat, — 
plundered the country as far as the Bands, but made no permanent - 
Momin Ehiin succeeded Abhaysing, and unable of his own ; 





Be de ager of Umabdi’s assistance, see Watson's History of Gujardt, 111. _ 


? For full account see Watson's History of Gujarat, 115-116, 
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presence of the Mérvddis in Ahmedabad, summoned to his 
assistance Rangoji by promising him that he would grant the 
Gaikwir one-half of the revenues of Gujarit, excepting those of the 
city of Ahmedabad, the lands near that city, and the port of 

_ Cambay, which he had made his own head-quarters. 

| ‘The court of Delhi ostensibly restored Abhaysing to the post from 
i which he had been oS but secretly instructed Momin Khan to 
take Ahmedabad, which Ratansing, by the directions of his master 
refused to surrender, Momin Khan accordingly undertook the siege 
_ of the capital, and during the operations he was joined by Damaji 

in person, to whom he had, for all arrears, ceded the district of 
Paranty, and subsequently, in order to outbid the offers made by 
Ratansing, not only half the revenues of Gnjarit, but one-half of 
the city of Ahmedabad and in the stead of Cambay a share in the 
whole district of Viramgim. Hatansing, after a brave resistance, 

_ capitnlated' and the allies entered the capital. According to the 

‘agreement made, several of the gates were handed over to Kangoji,? 

who, in the absence of Damaji at Sorath, commanded the Mardthas - 
> and it is needless to add that this divided anthority led to constant 

disputes, im the course of which at one time the Musalmin population 

almost succeeded in expelling the Maratha garrison, which was 

replaced, however, by the interference of Momin Khan. This viceroy, 

in spite of many slight quarrels, remained the faithful ally of the 
| Gadikwir till bis death, which happened in February 1743. Thus | 
we find that, in 1738, he aided Damaji in punishing the Koli chief 
of Chanidr in the Chimval, that in 1741 he gave Rangoji some half- 
hearted assistance in recovering Viramgém from Bhavsing, and that 
he interposed to make terms between the two parties when the same 
officer of the Gdikwdr was defeated at Dholka by the governor, 
Kaéim Kuli Khan, Damdji's power increased very rapidly during 
these years both in Gujardt and Kathiiwir, as may be conjecturec 
from his capture of Bansdh not far from Ahmedabad and his demon- 
stration against Broach, which was held by an agent for the Nizam, 
when he probably succeeded in obtaining a share in the customs of 
that city. His power was none the less that he was still the agent 
of Umabdi,-the late Sendpati’s widow, for her son Yashvantrdy 
Dibhiide, as he grew up, proved incompetent for his station, and 
when the lady died in 1747, Daméji’ was nominated deputy of the 
Marathds in Gujarat. 

Ho was in a position to limit the designs of the Peshwa Bajirdv 
even after this chief's great victory over Niziim-ul-Malk in 1738) 
and, while Rangoji was pushing his interests in Gujardt, he himself 
was chiefly occupied in watching from Songad the turn affairs were 
taking in the Deccan. Béjirdy Wied in 1740, and a claimant to the 









* Major Watson gives 1738 as the date of the capture of Ahmedabad; Grant Du 
and others the 20th at May 1737. ? See Watson's History of Gujarkt, 120-121. ™ 
 _* Too great o stress cannot be laid on the greatness of the rivalry between the 
- Peshwa and the Nizim. The declared policy of the former waa to combine all the 
| eaTene Besobes in raghestie gd 2 latter, et the ip a and Raghnfi 
ae MiG assist the Peahwa against the only great os Oe Masta 
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- alliance as that between his brother and Fakr-nd-danlah, gave up 
to Khanderdv Gdikwar the fort of Borsad and the districts of 
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s 
ost he held was found by Raghuji Bhosla in Bépoji Naik of } 
ramati, a rich banker and a connection, but an enemy because a — 
disappointed creditor of the late powerful minister. Raglinji Bhosla 
was at this time on friendly terms with Damdji and incited him to 
make an inroad into Malwa, which was very successful, though it © 
ultimately led to the establishment at Dhar of the Povadrs, who were 
supported by the Peshwa, and were actually sent there to act 
as a counterpoise to the Gaikwar. Raghnji Bhosla was, however, 
subsequently bought over by the Peshwa, who feared that he might 
enter the Deccan simultaneously with Damdji. The latter waa 
therefore left to act alone and he remained some time in the 7 
Deccan probably to carry out some designs Umabéi entertained (— 
for lessening the power of the Peshwa, though he effected nothing, 
and his presence at home was much required. For, in 1/44, or more” z 
probably in 1742, Bapoji Naik, who had now sided against the. t 
Géikwar, invaded Gujardt and burnt Songad, but on Rangoji’s — 
approach he came to terms with the commander of the fort and. 
retired. 
Besides, Momin Khdn’s death was followed by changes which 
threatened to extinguish Rangoji altogether. Fida-ud-din was 





appointed to act as viceroy,and he wns assisted by Muftakhir Khan 
him and segs Mer him to agree to the surrender of Boread an 
Viramgam. But on Damiji’s return matters took a turnin favour 
of the Mardthis. Fida-ud-din fled the country, Rangoji captured 7 
Petlid, and Khanderiv Gdikwiir established the rights of hia — 
brother to share in the city of Ahmedabad. In 1744, Javan Mard 
Khiin, who, after Momin Khan’s death, had become the most powerful ~ 
noble in Gujarat and had refused to acknowledge Muftakhir Khan 
as viceroy, endeavoured to face the Mardthis. He called to his 
assistance Abdul Aziz Khan, the chief of Junnar, who entered — 
Gujarat with Fatehy4b Khdn, commander of the fortof Mulher,and 
Rustamriy Mardtha, but Deviji Taikapir fell eo their army not 
far from Surat, and put it to rout, and Abdul Aziz was overtal 


in his flight from the field of battle and killed.’ Fakr-nd-deulah — 








was next a ted benie but was defeated and captured by 
_ Javan Mard Khan, who had at this time made terms with Rangop, 7 
in Daméji’s absence, and who was assisted by him and Deva 


Tékipir. Khandortv Gaikwar shortly after disgraced Rango q 

| andit, who soon began to ‘ 
intrigue with -ud-daulah. Damip, to put an end to the ~ 
dissensions which ensued and threatened to ruin his interests, 









returned to Gujardt, and im order to dissolve such a disastrous 


Nadiad and Borsad, while he himself continued to give assistance — 
tothe family of his old ally, Momin Khin? In {747, howeiee . 


- 





| 4 his is the battle of Kim Kathodra Anklesrar), and it is al : : r 

duction Thanos fem Lin ne * wot! ‘ ni br ey on is 
Watson's account (History of Gujardt, 133) differs somewhat from this, 
tainly appears that Khanderav's policy was dictated by personal interest, — 
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-‘Rangoyi quarrelled with Javan Mard Khan and sided with Fakr- 
ud-daulah who was joined by some other people of eminence, He 
also entered into a contest with Khanderdy Gaikwar and captured 


his fort of Borsad, where he was himself subsequently besieged by 


the Géikwar brothers and taken prisoner. 


It has been mentioned that Pilaji, after betraying Rustam Ali and 

aiding Hamid Khiin and Binde in the campaign which ended in 
that person’s death, took Baroda from his widow. He failed at the 
time to turn Rustam Ali’s son Sohréb Khan out of Surat, and the 
Nawab with his Faujdir Sind Valah long fought on even terms 
with the Gdikwér and perhaps recovered from him territories 
worth six or seven lakhs, till at last the latter made terms with 
Tegbakht Khan a person who, with the aid of his brother Molla 
Muhammad Ali,arich banker, and that of the commander of the fort 
of Surat, had aspired in 1729 to become governor in Sohrib Khan’s 

lace. Subsequently, Sohrab Khan bought the assistance of the 

nulla by allowing him to build a fort at the entrance of the-harbour, 
but in 1732 the [nila turned Sobrib Khan ont of the city, when 
Tegbakht Khan became governor. In 1734 Tegbakht Khiin 
treacherously seized and murdered the Mulla, and thus acquired 
_ the whole authority, in the maintenance of which he received the 
assistance of Damiizi, who held the Surat pargana on payment of 
Rs. 2,536,000, bemdes amals which with deductions brought the 
Nawib a yearly income of Rs. 1,009,999. 

Tegbakht Khin,? Hakim of Surat, died in 1746, and two years 
after, a brother of the Nizim’s agent called Sayad Midh Achind 
persuaded the Gaikwar to aid him in expelling the Hakim’s brother, 
Safdar Muhammad Khan, with the promise of paying the Géikwdr 
one-third of the revenues of Surat.’ Not very long after 
(1760-1751) a revolution occurred, and Safdar Khan was restored 
to the governorship, while his son Vikar Khan became &illeddr of 
the fort. The latter had promised to grant Daméji one-half of 
the revenue of the city, but Safdar Khin refused to give 60 much, 
and the grant was reduced to one-third. It may here be added that, 
in 1752, Raghundéthréy the Peshwa’s brother insisted on the Surat 
Nawab's paying the Peshwaa share equal'to that granted to the 
iikwir ; 80 it was settled that one-third of the revenues should ba 
equally divided between the two Marithés.© In 1758 and 1759 


B 





and that he acted on this as on other occasions he and his son did, ina manner adverse 
to the welfare of the reigning Giikwir, Major Wateon adds to 
Ife Rese bat it ap | that he I th D 
Reo, Hot it a ra that he was onl: i hore as Damdji ty. 
Res, Ree. 1, B. 1. De ae eee 


+ | 

+ Major Watson states that, in 1747, Kedirji Gaikwir demanded of the Sayad three 
lakhs or a third of the revenues of Sarat till that sum had been paid off, and that 
from this time the toll of two of the city was 


of di the MAGE (akioy ie acl 
i the city was divided be | the li (Hi ) OF c1rL 


“© The combined. sharts of the mukits or custom duties amounted to about 
Ra. 90,000. DamAji never ceased interfering with Surat, and in 1758 he desipned ta 
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changes took place, which, without lessening ee a great deal the ‘. 
Géikwar’s share in the city, admitted a fresh partner. Safdar) 
Khan died, and the Snyad managed. once again to become 
governor by expelling with the approval of the Feshwa the late 
Nawdb’s son, who was supported by the Gaikwar. The third share 
of the customs was now divided between three powers, the English 
getting their portion of the spoil, as well as the charge of the mari- ~ 
time protection of the western seas hitherto entrusted to the Sayad of © 
Janjira and the possession of the fort. But as both the Gdikwar and — 
the Peshwa continued to retain their chauthede or agents af Surat, ib 
may. be imagined that the unfortunate townspeople and traders, 9 
utaced grievously from the continual jealonsies and squabbles of 
their different masters, whose interests on o vast number of points’ 
were continually clashing. ss 
In 1749) Damaji Gdikwir, anxious as usual to throw his weight — 
on the side of any party opposed to the Peshwa, took advantage ~ 
of the intrigues which preceded and followed the death of the poor > 
Raja Shahu to support the pretensions of the out of . pcre: 
Sambhaji, who was put forward by the Ram Sakvarbai or Savitribii, 
a bitter enemy to Balaji Peshwa. In 1750, he refused to proceed to — 
the Deccan on the summons of the Peshwa to do duty there as the 
resentative of the imbecile Yashvantriv Dabhide, bat he could — 
not stay the formation of the great coalition, which see made = 
Balaji the head of the Maratha nation and Poona the capital of the 
confederate states. me 
In 1751, the Peshwa demanded of Yashvantrav Dabhide on -half | 
of Gajarit, and the demand was refused by Damaji. The same year | 
the latter was called upon by Tardibéi to rescue the Raja of Satara 
and all Mahdrdshtra from the power of the Brahmans and he | 
hastened to respond to the call. | 
Damaji left Songad with his army of 15,000 men and rapidly 
‘marched down the Salpi pass, attacked and finally defeated the — 
inuch stronger foree which met him at Nimb under the command — 
of Trimbakpant (Nana Purandhare) and Govindrav Chitnis,? and 7 
then went to Sitdra to pay his i wes to Térébai, who ot the 
time had possession of the person of Ram Raja, The Peshwa, who. 
was away from Poona during these events, hurried from Auranga-— 
bad to Sdtdra in great alarm, but in the meanwhile Trimbakpant — 
‘had a second time attacked the Gujarét troops and forced them — 
to retire to Jore Khora where Damaji halted in expectation of rem- — 
forcements from Gujarét and of sid from the Pratinidhi. In these— 
hopes he was disappointed, and he soon found himself hemmed in - 
between the Peshwa’s army and the troops of Shankrajipant, which 
-were forming in his rear. Daméji offered to come to terms with 
‘the Peshwa, and the latter, pretending to consider the matter, 
enticed him into his neighbourhood and suddenly seized his person. | 
He then called on him to pay up all the arrears dis by the Senapati, 
and to cede a large portion of his territory. Damaji represented 
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* Grant Dalle Marthe, 286, —* Grant Duff's Marithts, 274. 
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that he was powerless to do this, as he was merely the mufalik of Chapter VII. 
Dabhade, The Peshwa, thereupon, sent private orders to arrrest some Hi story 
members of the families of the Gaikwér and of the Dabhdde, . =" 
then residing st Talegaon, and to imprison them in the fort Damist oe 
of Lohgad, while at a set time he treacherously surrounded The Ppeactbelaigs 
and plundered the Gdikwaér camp. Damdji and his kdrbhéri, fet ee 
Ramchandra Basyant, were confined in’ Poona,'. Damdji’s son jal. 


* 
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Saydji was also sent to Mangalvedha bot the younger sons, Ls 
Govindriy and Fatesing, remained safe with ‘Tiribdi at as 
Séuira. Since the death of Pildji no such misfortune had befallen tie 
the Gaikwir family, bat, as on that occasion, its members kept a wa 
brave front and came out of the crisis with credit. The kérbhari's -= 
consin, Balaji Yamaji, assembled the pagas,patkas, and kamdvisddre, 
and these agreed to place at their head Kedirji Gaikwar, This = 
leader, making Songad his head-quarters, acted with great energy. ate 
At this time perhaps the Gdikwars still retained o share of the iS 
revenues of Broach and certainly collected a thrrd of the Surat BS : 
dues. Shankraji Keshav Phadke, swhhe of Vasai (Bassein), invaded a 
' the Surat afthivisi and besieged Parnera, but the Gaikwiir c— 
\. Gommander of the fort repelled his assault: prompt succour was :* 
| sent from Songad, the hostile army was defeated, and its leader — 
fled. Soon after, the Gadikwar’s Adrbhari, Ramchandra Basvant, es. 
effected his escape from prison and repaired to Poona in disguise. ee 
Here he intrigued to obtain his master’s release, but, on being “a 


discovered, he was forced to flee from the capital and to proceed to 
Songad where Khandoji Bande assisted him in collecting an army. 
_ From the day of his escape his unfortunate master was more strictly 
watched and irons were placed on his person. a | 
Afterthns capturmg Damaji, the Peshwa made great efforts to wrest ; 
- Gujarat from the Moghal and the Gaikwir party. The task was babes mebmtrrriasi: 
entrosted to his brother Raghundthriy, but it proved to be beyond a 
his strength, and Javiin Mard Khan took advantage of the occasion to 
~ increase his power in Kathidwir. The Peshwa, therefore, determined 
_ to come to terms with his former rival, and Damdji was anxious at 
any cost to obtain his release that he might settle his affairs, which 
had been thrown into confosion, mainly owing to the intrigues of hia 
_ brother Khanderiiv, Mortified thongh he was at the conduct of the . 
_ Peshwa, whom after his treachery he refused, so the story goes, to 
salute except with his left hand, and vexed at the necessity of 
‘paying during the yearg of his imprisonment besiaes his annual 
‘tribute of 54 likhs, dacs and bribes which amounted to 10 lakhs of 
4 As ia Daméji accepted the Peshwi’s conditions? These were as 
follows : 15 likhs were fixed as the sum due for arrears, wnd the half 
of Gujardt and of all future conquests, whether im territory or in 
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pirand onder him waa Mab by hi did not like him, because he iy . 
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he had him in bia youth. He removed 


ally treated 
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- Madhavray Nimbéji Vanekar. | office Umabai, being pressed by creditors, 
Weak to. nad Danii wia yearand a half thore, settling the debts. ‘ 


__-* Aitehison's ‘Treaties (1876), VI. Appendix 1 





t annual © 
Ree cyst he once more consented to By 5} lakhs as tribute, besides an 


The Giikwars share = From a money point of view Gujardt was almost equally shared I, 
a between the Gaikwar and the Peshwa.! Theshare that fell to the | 
former comprised 
First—In the Amali Mahals, or the country which had been fully ~ 
reduced. | 
(1 ) Tn the Surat atthdvist districts and dues worth Rs. 7 62,500. } 
| mya Sin crsioms from five disteots (anch ‘Mahéle) 
7 north of the Tépti Thi ows 
In customs from Viori ove we 
Total 
(3.) In the districts tothe north of the Rewa and 
south of the Mahi, including customs— 
Baroda = ‘en 
Broach Ae ews ie 
4 | Koral Bandar oon oan ee 
; Vaghore ai vai <4 
: Bank od eee . ose 
is : Total ... 
=" (4.) In the loyal districts (Rasti Mahals) north of 


Dholka ii ie ote oa 
Matar sy cee ee 
Nadiad 
Mahudha, including Umreth ... 
Total oe & 
= : - Grand Total fee 
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kind, was to be ceded. He agreed to maintain 10,000 horse, and | a , 
assist the Peshwa in time of need; and, as the mutalik of Dabhdde, 









sum for the support of the Sendpati's establishment. 


the Mahi— 
The Daskroi pargana and Aaveli of Ahmed- 
abad, exclusive of half the city 4; 
Half Petld, including the thana 


‘Tn a brief note tho Peshwa's bh gi tt whl prin 
(a) Of the Surat attAdviei; Hinsot, Anklesvar, Olpad, Sarbhon, Sup, 


; = = 7 > = ra = — 
~~ y+ a 2h ie bas 4 a a 
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_ Thus the settled or already conquered portion of Gujardit was Chapter VIL 
evenly divided between the Peshwa and the Gaikwar, though, later History, 

on, the former asserted that his share was notin any way equal to that fankis ire eee 

of the Gdikwir and consequently insisted on the cession of certain _ ref ES ie 
districts. But itis carious to chserye that this was probably the ee partition, — 

ease because the Giikwar knew more of Gujarit than the Peshwii’s i 

j officers did, and because the former was assisted, it is said, by the 
advice of the desais of Gujarit who were still partial to his cause. 
It remains but to state that in addition to his half share of the 


settled districts, the Gdikwar obtained for the maintenance of his 
family districts worth Rs. 3,00,500 in the Surat atihdvist. They 


were as follows: 


oa oy (A, cee f wd) 
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10,000 Tilakvada | ee - 

. | | ! Total | 68 an 95,000 | 3,00,000 | 
The remaining portion of Tembe and Kadod had fallen to the q 
Géikwir in the partition. The two districts of Sinor and Tilakviada 3. 
~ are between the Narbada and the Mahi. v 


Secondly.—In the Jortalahi Mahals or hitherto unsubdued 
districts the Gdikwir was to obtain half the city of Surat, half 
that of Ahmedabad, the pargani» of Kapadvanj, Bahdphel, ‘y 
Dhirfisan, Ahmednagar, Chhaéla, Vidora, and Kadi, and of the Babi a 
territories Kherilu, Vijépur, Radhanpur and Samajpur. With s 
reference to the Babi territories we have just read that, owing to the 

difficulty found in taking Ahmedabad, a promise was made to Javan 
- Mard that he should retain his possessions. Nevertheless we shall 













find that, after the great Martha defeat at Panipat, the Musalmans 
of Gujardt tried to shake off the Gaikwar ond the Peshwa but failed. 
Thereupon Damiaji took all the Babi territories except Radhanpor 
and Sami. It was then agreed that he should keep those above- 





| __ Pérchol, Balenvar, Bhutvir, Pérnera, Vaspe, Bobiri, Bindoli, Balsid nnd py 
|) satoms, Value | ear gag $908,700 
| @)Betwepn the Rewa and Mahi Kanthis: Dabhoi, Desbora, Jambusar, 
Savii,. mend, Hahd Pees fae sae ban Bae wae ee 7,165,000 
(e) North of the Mahi: half the Daakroi, Ronbaread, Dhanidhboka, o share | 
iu the Cambay customs, Dhamnc, Mehmudabad, Viramgim ...  ... 800,000 


? | ht a2 Total .., 24,68,700 
> ee ee ee ener eee saree nes nent) bree et ern any, were B08 
f eled in ¥ 

The word moghidi means, * belonging to the Moghala.’ Moghidi was, scoordingly, 
that part of the revenue of a village which wan Ths share of the Moghal gorern 
Lona tes etlederandmerireerinye er hora propriate, Grants mado from this Moghal 
bum 


re. of the revenue were also called moghidi, It was originally a charge upon land 
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_ Chapter VII. mentioned except Samajpur, instead of which he was to have 
“History. Dhamni and Manjpur. To the Peshwa went Patten, Vadnagar, 
= Girewis Visalnagar and Sidhpur, but in the end the Gaikwér got these | 
Seay = i arene districts also and even pleaded successfully that he need pay no 
Boe the portion, revenue for them. | , , — 
* Thirdly.—Taking a still wider view of the territories to be divided 7 


ZX, in the west of India the Peshwa and the Gaikwir partitioned other 

~ unsubdned districts, | 

pit, The arrangement was that the armies of the Peshwa and the © 
: Gaikwir should act conjointly in expelling the Musalmiins, and that 


: 

* the tribute was to be divided in proportion to the relative number of. 
mS 

> 

" 


troops employed by each government. After complete reduction,” — 

eek. however, the territory was to be equally divided. ; i 
., The unsubdued mahdls were: talukas Mohore and Gohelvid > 
ee Sorath including Junégad with the Mint and 62 maldis; falukas 
ay Ismalnagar or Navinagar, Surai Rajviida, Kachh Bhuj, Sindha ~~ 
>. Sagar, and Nagarthava, Yatvada Satalpur, Shri Dwarka, and | 


Danta. = 
‘In addition to a partition of territory the right to send mulukgirs — i 
expeditions into Sorath, Halir, Gohelvyad and Kathidwér was more |} 
articularly divided. The mulukgiri collections reserved for the | 

























fukewir were held to be: parqands Morvi and Malia worth — 
Re. 43,000 ; Abdrons 5000; Dharola 17,250; Badipine and Jidia 
1625; Bilambe 1600; Laiitpor Lalubpour 1000; Bhanvad and ) 
Bhagol 13,600: Dhanoli and Khadpur 500; Gawhana 500; Gola | 
650; Raval 750; Mrpani Bandar 675; Barda Ranpur 7500; Amroli 7 
80,000; Balser 3000; Kanséri 4300; Dhardli 2000; Avbik 7500: |” 
Daulatahad 500; Virdl and Pattan 20,000 ; Kodinér Muta Bandar 7 ~ 
12,000; Salja Mai Bandar 10,000; Moba 1000; Khatvdéda 200; 
Dhongar 201); Dhatarvida 200; Ran Govind 200; Malikpur 500; 
a Nagsari 1000; Gadia Dhaypdliténs, Mandvi, Satrajgad 32,500; 
au Kaliin 20,000 ; Damnagar Cae 5000; Kothi 2000; Hastdani 

a Chauk 4000; Buikhe 4400; the half of Junigad 10,000; Dharom 
a. 80,000; Maneli 15,000; and Kala 5000; the total value beng | 
Se. Rs, 2,655,300. To the Gdikwar was also reserved oa half share - ” i 


rh, 


: ie ' Shri Jagat Dwiirka Bandar, of the city of Jundgad, and also of the © 4 
a> cont eet of ans, Kasha, and of Dev Bandar. as 
— In 1753 took place the great campaign of Damiiji, Raghundthrdy, 
ae | and other powerfnl Maratha, chiefs, which Be tS fall of = 
e Ahmedabad. Before that, however, and while Damaji was settling 
. E his compact, Raghoba or Didasiheb (as Raghunathravy is sometimes 


termed) had taken possession of the Rewaand Mahi Kantha districts, — 
and asserted the Peshwé’s rights to a share in Surat, while shortly — 


aa after Pandurang Pandit had made‘an ineffectual demonstration 
tae before the capital of se The tedious siege now undertaken — 
es . y the soni erate Marathas and the bold defence of Javiin Mard— 





hi Babi have been fully related elsewhere! The city was finally 
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surrendered, and the possessions then in the hands of the Babis 
were solemnly gunranteed to them by the Maharaja Holkar, dJayaji 
 Sindia, Povér of Dhir, and others. At this time Muhibat Kha 
held Junégad in Kathiiwir, Kho Daurtin Khan held Kaira, and 
Sardar Mahammad Khan Béaldsinor, Javdin Mard Khan himself 
held in jdghir the Panch Mahdls or Pattan, Visnagar, Vadnagar, 
_ Vijépor ard Sami, and Radhanpur with several other districts! north 
- of Ahmedabad, all of which except Sami and Radhanpur, Daméaji, 
_ a8 we shall see, took from the Babi family before his death.* 
From this time the Moghal Empire in Gujarat practically came to 
an end and the country was divided between the Peshwa and the 
Gdikwar according to the terms first settled in 1751-52 and 
elaborated in 1753.’ 

After the campaign of 1753 Damaji levied tribute in the Vatrak 
Kantha and took Kapadvanj from Sher Kbidin Babi, but neither he 
nor the Peshwa's agent, Shripatriv, succeeded in keeping the 
Kolis in order.. The defence of Ahmedabad was mainly left to 

| the Peshwa's troops, one gate only being retained by Daméji. - He 
| was soon called upon to give all the assistance he could to the 
Peshwa'’s officer, Saddshiv Ramchandra, in expelling Momin Khan, 
the Nawab of Cambay, who had taken sudden possession of the city 
it had cost the Marathdés so much trouble to win. The truth was 
that Momin Khiin had of late been mach annoyed by the newcomers, 
and especially by Shripatriv, and, after poe ne on him by an 
attempt to take Borsad which almost succeeded, he made himself 
master of the capital of Gujardt‘by a coup-de-mam (1755). A second 
regular siege became necessary, and, after all, the departare of Momin 
Khin was purchased by the Peshwa rather than enforced (1757)" 
It must not be supposed from this sudden act of vigour onthe part 
of the Musalméns that these had either the spirit or the means to 
‘the Marathis of careless confidence and a rapid spread of power that 
left no leisure to make all acquisitions secare. It exemplified, too, the 
incapacity of the Marathas im sieging operations. From the moment 
that the Peshwa abandoned his policy of hindering the Gaikwar, 
the Maratha rule in Gujarat was notto bedisputed. The Nawib of 
‘Cambay, afew months after his exit from Ahmedabad, had at 
difficulty in keeping his anthority intact in Cambay itself. Even 
at the moment when the defeat of the Maratha nation at Panipat 





os ary 4n Rabi became Fauzddrof Radhanpur and some time after obtained from the 
a. l viceroy the jdghir of Radhanpur, Sami, Manjpur, Tharad, Tharvara, and 
~~, * The Raja ere Hiaising, at the tines of the taking of petra seoms to 
have surrendered to Raghunathrdy Paréntij, Vijapor, balf of Modésa, of Bayar, 
| and half of Harsol. : bo ecllect 


4} Inabout 1753 the Gaikwar’s mulubgiri foree began intermittent! 
dds ho M. iT masts avoeem, Sermah got yo ga de 
wealth of each little power, but by the greater or capacity of each chief to resiat 
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| ghdaddna tribute from the Mehvaai Thal 






a 
_ # For a fall account of this second siege see Watson's History of Gujarit, 145-147, 
| Allasions are frequently made to it in Maratha MAS, | 
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and Ibrahim Khan fell on the Rohilis who were stationed on the — 


| \ —?s : 5 - - /- ; cd = = 
-Borsad by the aid of a Hindusténi chief in Damdji’s camp 
“Eajjansing, but his army was destroyed. This occurred 
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pressed most severely upon him, the Gdikwdr was able to deprive: 
yaya: Mard Khan of almost all he had. ‘ 

Daméji Gdikwir was one of the many great Maratha chiefs who~ 
joined Saddshivriv Bhau’s army when it marched towards Delhi to” 
fight Ahmed Shah Abdali. The fateof the vast host need not be told 
here. It is enough to record that in the last great struggle which ~ 
took place on the plain of Panipat, Damaji's horse was in the 
immediate rear of [brihim Khan Gardi’s cavalry. It was his daty 
to protect the cannon placed in front of the line. Later on, Damaji 


right wing of the enemy with such fury and success that they left) 
8U00 of them dead on the field. But, still-later in the day, fortune” 
changed sides, and the Gdikwar escaping death, left the battle field” 
after Malhirriy Holkar had abandoned the contest. | fe 
Daméji, after his honourable and fortunate return to Gujarat, | 
crushed with undiminished vigour the combined efforts of the ; 
Musalmiin rulers in Gujarat, who had hoped to win something by 
the great disaster which had befallen the Maréthis. He assisted | 
the Peshwa’s agent in ponishing Momin Khdn and set about his 
conquests over the Babi family. For two years he made Visnagar 
iy aad aqiiaviers and captured the fort of Kaira. Ho afterwards 
moved to Pattan, Javin Mard’s chief town, and made of the | 
ancient Anhilavdda (Pattan) hia capital in the place of Songad, | 
Between the years 1763 and 1766 Damaji dispossessed the children | 
of Kamal-ud-din of Pattan, Visnagar, Vadnagar, Kherilo, Vijapur: 
and of all their other territories, saving only the old Babi inheritance 7) 
of Sami and Radhanpur.' | 
It does not enter into the scope of this sketch to detail the steps 7 
by which Damdji now added very considerably to his power and ~ 
revenue by conquests in the Kathidwar Peninsula, “§ 
He also made many campaigns against the Raja of Idur whomhe — 
reduced to the status of a tributary. In 1728, just before he took — 4 
the Viceroy’s post in Ahmedabad, "EPs sing of Jodhpur had made — 
over to his two younger brothers, BRT ts and Rising, the little 7 
independent country of Idar. These two chiefs, though they had ~ 
frequently fought pretty successfully against Javan ‘Mard Khéin 
and once with Holkar’s aid given him a good beating, were quite _ 
willing to’ aid him, against the Gdéikwir. Raising with all the _ 
disposable forces of Idar, proceeded to Borsad, where he was 
“fyitamie sack the Mardthds and his force placed in great jeopardy. 
Meanwhile Anandsing was attacked in Idar itself by some of his 
own subjects, the Hehvir ma lage whom he had in some way 
injured, and scorning to yield to them was killed. Raising” 
ito get out of the trap into which he hnd fallen at. 
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allegiance to Raghundthrav after the fall of Ahmedabad have 
been noticed. Later on, perhaps the complete annexation of the 
Idar country by the Gdikwir was only prevented by the jealous 


interposition of the Peshwa. 


Damaji also re-imposed on Rajpipla the tribute long ago levied 
on that country by the Emperor Akbar, a tribute which had for 
many yeara been either most irregularly paid or not paid at all. 
After one campaign he wrested from Rajpipla the cession of the 
half of four districts, Nandod, Bhdlod, Variti, and Govali; at 
which time he also seized Rund and some other villages. From 
1764 to 1780, it may here be stated in continuation of the history 
of the Géikwiir’s relations with Réjpipla, that a yearly tnbute of 
Re, 40,000 was exacted. Fatesing Giikwar raised the imposition 
to Rs. 49,000 at which sum it remained till 1785. Ajabsing, 
an imbecile prince, then succeeded to power, and the Géikwar 

overnment increased its exactions, They became heavier and 
heavier, especially during Manéji Gaéikwir’s short reign and in 
1805, till in 1813 the rained state came wholly under the 
management of the Gdikwir and the revenue was collected by 
his officers, a cruel, rapacions, and extortionate crew. Ramsing 
succeeded Ajabsing, who had to resign the rule to his son 
Prataipsing. But Ramsing's blind brother, Narsing, proved this 
boy to be illegitimate and obtained leave from the Gaikwir and 
British that his own son Verisélji should be proclaimed Raja. The 
Gaikwar had taken advantage of these family sed to wring still 
more money out of the unfortunate country. In 1821 the British 


interfered, fixed the tribute at Rs, 65,001 and appointed a receiver 


of the money. Nevertheless a balance of Rs. 3,23,973 waa 
established as being due from Rajpipla to the Baroda state, while 
other large sums were owing to the farmer Mairdl Nardyanbhdu, 
with whose name should be associated (as a reproach) that of the 
more rapacious Bachha Jamddir. The debt was cleared off by 
In 1852 a series of disputes between the two states was 
brought to a close by the transfer to the Gdikwar of certain villages, 
while the right to collect certain customs was conceded to Réjpipla 
on an annual payment of Re. 13,351. The story of Rajpipla has 
been briefly given from the beginning to the end, that it may be 
seen how Daindji’e encroachments were carried on by his successors 
till the whole process was aig ag by the interposition of the 
British, when arbitration took the place of gradual absorption. 
Aso rule, the fate of the small states in the neighbourhood of the 
Gdikwar has been described in other Gazetteers, though some slight 


_ mention will be made of them and of Kathiiwar in this work. 





 Toreturn from this digression to the account of Daméji’s attempts 
to shake off the Peshwii’s supremacy. The disaster at Pénipat WAS, 
as is well known, shortly followed by the death of the Peshwa 
Bal4ji, when the rule passed to the youthful Madhavrav, who soon 
found himself thwarted by his own ambitious uncle Raghuniithriv. 
ji, after the partition of Gujariit, had up to this time for the 


_ most part abstained from any scheme to injure the Peshwa, to 
_ whom, however, it is doubtful whether he remitted tribute with any — 
regularity. Now he entered into a close alliance with Raghunathréy, 
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Chapter VII. and, for many years to come, the fortunes of the Gdikwiar housal j 


History. were to be bound up with those of this man and of his son, who | 
" RSE brought almost as great misfortunes on their allies, as they themselves 7 
isnamnely “* were wicked and unfortunate. 

: It is interesting to note that in one of the vigorous campai ; 
f- the young Peshwa waged against Nizim Ali, Daméji accompanied 7 
res. Raghonathriv, and in the battle of Tindulja (Rakisbon 1763) on 
the Godavari, one of his troopers cut down the prime minister, 
Raja Prataipvant, and the Gaikwirs would have it that for this 

victory Damdji obtained from the Réja of Sdtéra a kiilat and the 
title of Sena khas khel. fa 
aa _In the battle of Ghodnadi Daméji greatly contributed to — 
x Raghunathréy’s victory over the Peshwa’s troops, headed by 
, Gopdlrav Patvardhan and Bhosla. During the next few years his 
} alliance with Raghunithrdy became still more pronounced and 
= | called on him the vengeance of the able young ruler, Midhdvriiv. © 
‘The six districts Thongh the passage is an obscure one, let us endeavour to pom 
at temporarily ceded. t one result of this alliance between the Géikwar and the © 
2: discontented member of the Peshwa family. Let it be noticed that 
: Mr. Elphinstone states that, in the yearates the battle of Pinipat— 
Damaji assisted Raghunithriiy against his nephew, and throngh his 
assistance got the title of Sena khds khel and a sanad for his share 
of Gujarét, Soon after this he appears to have bestowed, on! | 
Raghunathrav, Teldédi and five other districts, and, according af 
the pretensions of more modern Gaikwars, to have obtamed from him 
the mght of reserving to himself the whole of any future conqucalall 
he might make.’ It is possible that Balaji Bajiriv may have made” 
some arrangement whereby these six districts were to be ceded to him 
and the Géikwidr exempted from parting with any future conquests. — 
However that may be, the young Peshwa Madhavriiv, irritated 
with Damdji, asserted that the original partition of Gujarét had not — 
been s fair one and that the following districta shonld be ceded — 
outright to the Peshwa, the very ones which had been made over to _ 
Raghunathréy for a consideration : —s 
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_ The districts were at this time, however, compnted to be worth 
Ra. 2,54,000 and, after the third great struggle between the Peshwa 
and the Géikwar, they wero restored to him on condition of bis 
paying an additional tribute of Re. 2,54,000, : 
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It is most probable that in his claim to return the whole ofallfuture Chapter VII. 
conquests Damaji was making special reference to the Babi mahals. History 
If so, here should be inserted that in 1749 (H. 1163) a sanad was 

anted to Damaji by the Peshwa, bestowing on him as saranjam 
espera districts of Kamal-nd-din Babi, of which mention has been 

made in the ‘ Partition.’ In later times the Peshwis frequently 

' tried to obtain tribute for this territory from the Gdéikwar, or a 
portion of the districts for themselves. But, though on one occasion 
the Gdikwar paid one ldkh and on another Rs. 21,000 for the 

Babi mahals, ho successfully resisted all further attempts in this 

direction, basing his resistance on this sanad which is connected 

with the arrangements here hinted at as having been made between 
Damaji, Raghundthréy, and Midhavrav. 

Madhavrivy Peshwa had, we have said, taken increasing umbrage Tho third gress 
at the now open hostility of Damaji, when, in 1768, the fortune of by the Poshwa ont : 
war placed both the Géikwar and Raghuniithray at his mercy todo “ths Gaile 
what he liked with them. The rebellious Raghundthrav with upwards 1768. 
of 15,000 men was" encamped at Dhodap, a fort in the Chandor 
range, and with him was a force sent by Damaéji and commanded 
by miaji’s son, Govindriv, when he was suddenly surrounded and 

defeated by the Peshwa in person, who took him and Govindrdy 
prisoners. The latter was conveyed to Poona, where he remained a 
prisoner at large to the day of his father's death. 

Avain onerous terms were exacted of the Gdikwar. The six ceded 
giahals were indeed restored, except that of them there were still 
held back, for Darbér kharch, Sattargim pargana and the three 
villages of Dabhoi, Pasre and Umran. But mstead of 5} likhs he . 
was held bound to pay an annual tribute of Rs.7,79,000. His arrears . 
for three years were computed at 15] lakhs, and he was fined for : 
his non-attendance, that is, his rebellion in 1768, the sum of 25} or = 
234 lakhs.’ a. 

The sum of 41 lékhs (or 39 lakhs) was to be paid in instalments om 

- of 5} lakhs a year. Damdji wasalso held bound to satisfy the claims wot 
| of the Dabhade family and of Khanderdvy Gdikwar, and to keep 
 gtrictly to his see concerning the sharing of the customs of 

Surat and Ahmedat Finally, it was agreed that the Gaéikwir 
should supply the Peshwa with 3000, or in time of need 4000 horse. at 
This se ae a falling off, as the Gdikwar had previously consented ae 

‘to supply 10,000 eotpe ie now the attendance was intended to be . al) 
| ly enforced. Mr. Elphinstone, when reviewing in 1816 the 

aiiahis of the two states, was doubtful if Damaji ever paid tribute 
before the battle of Dhodap or ever served the Poshwa 

_ number of troops; but after that disaster either punct myment 
_ was made, or the arrears were carefully remembered. In Bs the 
 Giikwar succumbed. ‘The terms of this treaty were finally ratified, 
mot by Daméji, but by Daméji’s sons Fatesing and Gcvindeey, 
: | ) Pigs 


* 









% | 1 See Aitchison's Treaties (1876), IV. App. V. Here the larger sum is mentioned. 
Grant Duff giv na caer sim; in old’ Maratha MSS. tee dahon as well as 


7 lie Gee tran e by Mr. Elphinstone in 1916 of the engagements 
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* the Gdikwdr house came to oan end. This sable man had proved” 


_ for the rising in 1768, 54 lakhs as the last year's tribute, 1 lakh for 
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who as rivals éndeavoured to outbid each other in their attempts to 
ain the support of the Poona court. For, unfortunately, Damaji_ 
ied! goon after the battle of Dhodap in 1768, and the prosperity of 


himself in every way fit to win and hold a kingdom in the midst of ” 
the great scramble for power made by a number of bold adventurers. 
He succeeded also in holding his own against the Peshwa’s party im 
spite of great reverses. But it was particularly unlucky for the 
Géikwars that he died at a time when a severe blow had just been — 
struck at them, and that he left behind him several sons to dispute ~ 
the inheritance, of whom the only capable one had no near claim 
on the gddi. Sayijirav, the eldest son was born to Damdj: by a) 
second wife Kashibii, the second son Govindriiv was the offspring or 
a first wife Manubéi, and besides these two were Pilaji, Manaji, and — 
Morirrdv, the sons of a third wife called Gangébaii. <A sixth som » 
Fatesing, who was to play a most important part in history, was | 
jorn to Daméji either by the second, or, less probably, by the third — 


wife. ‘ 

Govindra'v Ga‘ikwar, 1768-1771. | 

‘One of the two claimants to the gddi was Sayijiriv. He was 
himself an idiot, but he was supported by Fatesing, a shrewd, 
active and intriguing person, led to take this side by the hope that 
he might himself obtain the administration of the State, The othe 
claimant was Govindriv, o man of a weak and vacillating choracteg®) 
who from the outset took the advice of foolish counsellors, gi® 
unfortunate creature destined to be abandoned by every person with} 

whom he successively sided, Raghundthrév, the English, the Poona 
court, Sindia, and his cousin of Kad. a. 
The rival brothers were under the necessity of abiding by the 
arbitration of the Peshwa, who did not lose the opportunity oF 
weakening by dividing the family imterests of his late enemys © 
Fatesing, who was in Gujarit at the time of his father’s death, ~ 
romptly secured Baroda, a town he never subsequently abandoned. — 
ovindréy was still a prisoner at large in Poona, and by dealing with — 
the Darbdr succeeded in persuading the Peshwa to recognize his 
title after agreeing to pay nearly 504 lakhs, that is 254 (or 234) lakhs 


the new conquests from the Babis, and im addition to these sums, 
20 likhs and 1 rupee as nazar for the confirmation of his title of | 
Sena khds khel with 00 thousand rupees for Darbar expenses, besides 


other items.? | 
Saya‘jira'v (I.) Ga‘ikwar, 1771-1778. _ 

But in 1771 Fatesing, who after strengthening his party at home 
had come up to Poona, won, probably from Ram Shastri, a revisal 





! Diindji died, it ia said, in consequence of some injury received while cond sotiea 
ii'gxpariaiont in chemistry or rather alchemy. An ed Than af eavertest apan who: 


given in Aitchison’s Treaties (1876), IV. App. V.. ee eae 
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of this decision. Sayadjirdv was now declared to be Sena khasg Khel, 
and Fatesing was appointed his mutalik. Fatesing’s promises 
rivalled his brother's: the fine was estimated at 21 likha, the nazar 
at 20} lakhs and the Darbdr expenses at halfalikh, Asthe Peshwa 
_ had promised before to support Govindriv against his brother 
Suydjiray, so in the present treaty 4 stipulation was made that 
Fatesing was to be supported if Govindray attem ited to disturb 
the state, thongh he was to get 2 lakhs a year and Padra. Certain 
guaranteed bankers’ debts were to be 3 , and the Dabhide family 
owas to be satisfied, It 1 worthy of notice that in this and other 
similar treaties between the Peshwa and the Gaikwir the latter begs 
‘constantly to be supported against rival Gadikwirs, his cousin the 

mis aged of Kadi, importunate creditors, and disaffected subjects. 
n both the above treaties the future yearly tribute was fixed at 
Rs. 7,79,000 and the service of horse at 3000 or in time of need at 
4000. The yearly personal attendance at Poona of the reigning’ 
_Gdikwar or of his brother was strictly insisted on, and these were 
no longer the times when a Damiji could absent himself with 
‘Impunity, whenever it did not please him to do the Peshwa service. 
| n this manner was the family divided against itself, and, to add 
to its misfortunes, one of its members now began to play ona larger 
_ geale the banefal part he had long contemplated. It will he 
remembered that Pilaji Gdikwér had two sons, of whom the younger 
was named Khanderiv. On him his father. had bestowed the 
government of Kadi with the ap roval of the Sendpati, who had 
also bestowed on him the title of Himmat bahiadur, Khanderaév on 
several occasions attempted to advance himself by intrigues with the 
Musalmins, and at one crisis wrested from Daméji o grant of the 
fort of Borsad and of the districts of Nadiid and - iorsad. He now 
sided with one or other of his nephews, but in the main with 
Fatesing, He thus helped to rend the country by a selfish policy 
which his gan afterwards carried out with still greater pertinacity, 
till at length the whole of this little principality was swept into the 
Baroda state by the British. Under these circumstances the Poona 
court would have had little difficulty in dismembering Gujarat, 
: had not the Peshwa family soon after been weakened by family 
odissensions, which left room for the interference of the British who 
themselves wore for a time less than ordinarily successful owing to 
the squabbles of their two Governments at Calcutta and Bombay. 
Fatesing to all appearance gratified with the treatment he had 
‘received at Poona obtained leave to withdraw his contingent of 
horse from that place to Baroda,’ alleging that he wished to be in a 
ysition to control his brother. But his real policy was one of 
distrust towards the Poona Conrt, and on his return he made 
_ proposals to Mr. Price, Chief of Surat, for an offensive and defensive 
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1 Instead of musi, Hiya he agreed plod every year 62 likhe. This sum 


subsequently came considered as a fixed charge, and the yearly demand of the 
Peah : ly amounted to Re. 14,504,000, whenever the troops were not 





a th sccorting 

galled out for foreign service, Fatesing did not pay the money compensation willing 
for the op aay used in the Baroda Records is ‘Sayijiriv Giikwir b . 
intimidated by a threat of the Peshwa's, that he would confer the chieltainship on 
_—.-- * Govindriv, agreed, ke," 


eke | : oe 
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_- Chapter VII. alliance with the Honorable Company.! Bapniji, his agent, after 
3 History stating that his master when at Poona met with such treatment aa — 
: a obliged him to leave it suddenly, ‘is much incensed thereat having ~ 
oo ried had two pistols fired at him.’ Again, alluding to Damaji’s visit to 
= : Poona where he was detained, he said, three years, ‘till he gaye up _ 
eo half of the Surat pargane to the Brahmans,’ he informed Mr. Price — 
’ that Fatesing intended to withhold his tribute; and, if the English 


2 would aid him with 1000 sepoys, 300 Europeans and 20 guns, Fate. — 
. sing would grant the Honorable Company ‘ the share the Brahmans 
tid received on account of the Surat pargana, and would at a later time 
zy surrender to them his share of the chauth of Surat.’ These terms, — 
4 r 
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eight years later, formed the bases of the irony of Baroda, but as yet i L 
the Bombay Government had the wisdom to refuse the bait which was” 
4 to draw them into a war with which they had no concern. 
+ Captareof Browch The Bombay Government, in consequence of the refusal of the 
+ foes Bombay Nawab of Broach to recognize certain duties which he owed to the —_ 
| Government of Surat, sent a force to Broach just before the rains 
a of 1771 to enforce its demands, The expedition failed, but the 
following year a fresh one was planned, The Nawab came to 
Bombay with the expressed intention of procuring a cessation 
of hostilities, but im reality influenced by a desire to gain time 
to cament an alliance with the Géikwir. At Bombay a treaty was | 
1 od, but the Nawab, disappointed with its terms, so conducted | 
lf as to bring down on Broach the projected expedition, and 7 
the town was taken by assault on the 18th of November 1772. This 
led to a treaty between Fatesing as Regent and the Bombay — 
Government for a mutual participation in the revenues of the |” 
conquered districts. A short time before this, Fatesing had | 
approached the city with troops and was desirous of taking itin 
order to form of it his head-quarters in his contest with Govindrav, 
On the 12th of January 1773 he offered to give the British 6 likhs 
per annum foe’ Bessie, -and to transfer to them a yearly sum of 
60,000 from his share in the revenues of Surat, but the proposal 
was rejected and he was allowed apy that share of the revente — 
the Nawdb had been in the habit of paying him.2 Nor were his _ 
subsequent claims to share in the management of Broach allowed. _ 
The claims of the Gdikwir were of very recent origin, for they had ~ | 
been made either in 1744 after the defeat of Aziz Khiin's army at 
Anklesvar, or in 1753 when the combined forces of the Peshwa 
and the Gdikwar were moving on Surat, but no payment had actually 
been made till shortly before the capture of the city by the British# 
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‘Lest there should be any surprise at the Gdikwdr's intriguing with the British |) 

















tinst the bake, Rat us bear in mind what Mr, Elphinstone wrote when 

ismoner after Bajiniv's fall, ‘The Gaikwar was (from of ) opore anil = 

; sorter Ae vassal rather than a confederate, He joined the first pow oll ak mppaaibd cae . 

= {Aitehison’s rp (1676), Iv, 176. ; 

at. “Captain Carnac, Resident at Baroda, gives a somewhat different account worth  _ 

4 pi3 © forts of Broach and Surat. But anxious to have a share of the customs, he i 

a ered some of the districts for a two-fifth share, He endeavoured in vain todo 

= made a bold gt Broach, when it waa held in jdghir by the 

ir. 
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Fatesing and Govindriv were thus left for some time to fight out Chapter VII. : 


their quarrel by themselves, and at one period when the former made History. =e 
a fresh application to the British he was reduced to considerable Sivismie ee 
distress, as his uncle Khanderdv, the jdghirddr of Nadiad, deserted Gimwin, 
him to join his brother's cause. Inthe meanwhile great events had Civil War, ¥ 
been passing in Poona, Miidhavrév’s'death in November 1772 was = April 1778, ze. 
followed the next year by the murder of hia brother Ndriyanrav. * 





Raghunéthréy seized the gddi and subsequently refused to surrender ch 

it in fayour of the posthumous son of the late Peshwa, Madhavniv > 
the younger, whose claims were supported by a strong coslition of a 
ministers, Before this and towards the end of 1773 hundthriv, ~ 
while at Kalburga planning an invasion into the Karndtek and as yet wR 
undisputed Peshwa, for the child was not born, reversed the decision E 
made in favour of Saydjirdv and recognized his old ally Govindray at 
as Sena khis khel, Govindrdy had attended on Raghunidthrav, - 
in person to obtain from him this support to his claims, but he now , 
 yeturned to Gujardét with fresh hopes of ejecting Fatesing, and : 
| thereis a letter extant in which he describes to the Peshwa his : 
 ¢apture of Songad. : J 
When the rupture came between Raghunithrdv and the coalition  Raghundthriv — . 

of the regent Gangibai, Sakhdirim Bapu and Nana Fadnavis, it pearson z 
was at first ramoured that the Géikwir brothers would combine to 3 = 
support Raghundthriv. But there was no truth in the report, a 

for, when this prince, deserted by Sindia and Holkar and pursued re 

by the Ministerial army, reached Baroda on the 3rd of January 1775 a 
with a small army, he found Govindrav and his uncle the Jaghirdér * 
besieging Fatesing in Baroda. Govindrav had already entered 


into communication with the British with a view to gain their 
support in the coming war, for Daulatrév Sindia had withdrawn 
his promised assistance and the Poona ministry had sent Fatesing a 
body of cavalry which was rapidly approaching, so that the capture 
of Harsh in the early days of the campaign would have been all in 
all to him. Raghundthrév’s anxiety to gain the assistance of the 
Honorable Company’s arms was quite as great. But it was not till 
the 6th of March 1775, that the Bombay Government, dazzled with 
the hope of acquiring Bassein,. Sdlsette, and the districts round 
Surat, uakalen through Mr, Robert Gambier the Surat Treaty." 
By the Vith Article Raghunathrév engaged himself ‘ to procure from 
the Gaikwir a grant to the Company for ever of his share in the 
revenues of the town and pargana of Broach.’ 

Though the Bombay Governineiis did not sign the treaty till 


defended by Nek Alam Khin. Finally the Narbada o wed and swept 

« batteries, The attack would, however, have been renewed if Asaf 

yal + come to terma and admitted Damdji too i n of three-fifths of 
the revenues and customs of Broach, and balf the revenues of Jambusar and Am: 
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till Col, Upton's treaty in Carnac estimated the revenue of 
4" Aitchison's Treaties (1976), V. No, 
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 4gunsserved by a Frenchman. After abandoning Kaira the enem 


- without discipline or cohesion, had been thoron 
defeat at Ards 


retreated when aril somngetes and, keeping on the skirts of theit 
“no permanent impression, as the service of the British artillery kept 





4A vivid description 
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March, Col. Keating had been sent with a small force to Surat in 
February. On the 17th of that month Haripant Phadke, joined by a 
body of troops belonging to Sindia and Holkar, forced Raghundthrat ” 
and Govindréy to raise the siege of Baroda, He and Fatesing then | 
followed their retreating forces, and one day, when Raghunathray 
was encamped at Visad on the plains of Aris by the Mahi river at. 
a little distance from Govindriv’s troops, they crossed the river 
simultaneously at three several points, iiben the flank and front of © 
Raghunathrav’s camp, took him quite by surprise, and routed his 
army with loss. The skilful way in which the Ministerial Army had — 
been led was ascribed to the local knowledge and able generalship of 7 
Fatesing, whose reputation and prospects rose accordingly. Bub | 
such a fear fell on Raghundthrav’s army as it never recovered fram __ 
during the remainder of the campaign. He himself fled to Cambay_ 
and thence to Surat, but Govindrdv and Khanderdy retired to 
the stronghold of Kapadyanj which belonged to the latter of the — 
two chiefs, From this place they were quite able to beat off n + 
attackjof their pursuers, but Fatesing, in all matters prompt an ia 
skilful, kept on civil terms with the British and busied himself with | 
reducing the country round Nadidd in his uncle’s jdghir, and at this — 
time he entirely deprived him of this district: lea 
Colonel Keating? joined se renga bi fugitive army nearCambay — 
on the 7th of April 1775, and Govindrdv also Mitented: him with 8007 
foot and a few horse. But Khanderiv Gaikwdr, the Jéghirdar, now - 
went over to Fatesing, whose force united to that of the Ministerial. 
army under Haripant amounted to about 25,000 men, of whom 5000) 
were infantry, 
The allied army under Raghunéthriév and Colonel Keating 
started from Danaj on the 23rd of April, but on the 3rd of May it 
was not more than thirty miles from pease ata place called Matar.” 
Two desultory attacks were made upon it by the enemy on the banks 
of the Sabarmati and at-the Yaar of Hovdtmli; a third of the same” 
slight description took place two days later on the Vatrak, when the _ 
enemy retreated on Kaira in the neighbourhood of which town a more 
serious engagement occurred, in which the enemy lost some 1200 men. 
At this time their army was believed to comprise 10,000 cavalry and 
rched slowly through a deserted and pillaged country to Ks otal 
and Haidarabad, when they swiftly turned round and made an | 
attempt to throw Raghundthriv’s troops into disorder, but they were 
instantly driven back by the fire of the British guns. In fact the 
campaign was of the same tedious nature all through ; the troops 
belonging to Raghunathray and Govindriv, bad! paid and equipped, 
; bly awed by their first 
t Ards, and did not dare to act independently of their allies, 
The Ministerial army moved with great rapidity, attacked and 


opponents, harassed them with charges of cavalry, bat conld make 


is given of the campaign in Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, L 
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them off. The British infantry and guns always succeeded in beating 
off the enemy and sometimes in throwing them into confusion ; but 
this advantage could not be followed up, as their allies never acquired 
sufficient boldness to act on the offensive with their cavalry. Besides, 
not only had the British no horse of their own, but at this stage of 
their history they had not learnt to despise the enemy and to make 
those apparently rash attacks which were subsequently almost always 
successful. So the season wore away; and at length Raghunathray 
abandoned his intention of remaining in Gujardt near Ahmedabad in 
order to move on Poona, before the rains set in, as Colonel Keating 


advised him todo. On the 8th of May Nadiid, Khanderav’s capital, _ 


was mulcted of Rs. 40,000 by Raghundthray, but a whole week ‘was 


lost in collecting the money ; nor is the event noteworthy except for 


the wholesale self-immolation, fraga, of the Bhits and the sacrifice by 
the Brahmans of two old women of their caste, tragedies which were 
performed in the hope of averting the indignity of a fine. Onthe 
14th of May the army left Nadiad for the Malu, on the 17th it reached 
Napad, and on the following day took place the battle of Arés. In 
an unsupported attempt to capture two of the enemy’s guns two 
detachments of British troops under Captains Myers and Serle got 
cut off from the main force and hemmed in between the high hedges 
and narrow roads s0 common in Gujarit. Fiercely attacked on all 
sides, the British soldiers held their ground till a retreat was com- 
menced under a mistake as to the order given, The retreat became 
a flight when the men reached a milk-bush hedge through which they 
endeavoured in vain to force their way. At length when the officers 
and most of the men had been cut down, the British line advanced, 
drove off the enemy with grape shot and shell, and finally secured a 
dearly purchased victory. Raghunithréy and Colonel Keatin 


then moved to Bhetdsi and crossed the Mahi by the Fasilpur ford. 


Going by Padra they crossed the Dhidhar and reached Broach on the 


_ oth of May where they deposited their sick. Thencame a check : 
_ Raghunidthrdy’s troops threatened to mutiny as they could get no pay, 


4 





to treat with the 


_ Govindray’s army refused to march on Poona till he had been placed in 
possession of Baroda, many of the Arabs and Sindhis deserted, till 


at last Raghundthriy determined to remain in Gujardt during the 
rains. On the Sth of June it was resolved to pursue the enemy’s 
troops and to cross the Narbada by the Baba Piirih pass. An attempt 
was here made to surprise Haripant’s camp, but Raghundthray’s 
troops s0 impeded the march of the British that the enemy’s quarters 
were not reached before daybroak when their troops were discovered 
moving off in great confusion. This was the last act of this foolish 
campaign. Haripant left Gujarit for good, and, amidst the torrents 
of rain which fell in the end of June, the half-drowned British 
troops sought shelter behind the venerable walls of Dabhoi while the 
Marathas camped at Bhildpur somewhat nearer Baroda, 

Atesing was now left alone in Baroda, and Govindrav pressed 


Colonel Keating to begin the siege of the place, but he was not a 


match for his brother in diplomacy any more than he had been in the 








month, Colonel . 


eating met Fatesin g on the Dhadhar half way 
B23 —35 


the | 
| . aly the Colonel and Raghunathriv threw over their ally — 
or of the capital, and, on the 8th of that 
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between Dabhoi and Baroda, when it was agreed by the latter that) 
he on behalf of his brother Sayajirdv should pay Raghundthniy & 
likhs a year, furnish him with $000 horse, and cede to the British) 
Government the revenues of the pargana of Broach agreeably to the? 
agreement made between them and the Peshwa, as well as the/ 


Jisbora. Govindriiv was to have no claim on his brother, but 
Raghandthriv promised him a jdghir of 10 likhs in the Deccan, and 9 
Khanderdiv was to retain his former possessions. 7 

Besides all this, Fatesing was to pay Raghundthrdy 26 likhsin J 
sixty days, though very possibly he had not such a sum in his “f 
possession. But Colonel Keating wanted a large portion of this money — 
which was due to him by Raghundthrdév in order to pay off the © 
arrears of his troops; and he thoroughly distrusted Fatesing who 
must now have bitterly repented the practical joke he had played in — 
the early part of the campaign upon Mr. Lovibond, when he tricked 
that gentleman into destroyimg an engagement which he himself had 
sig a: So from the British camp in the Mastu Bagh came bez ] 
exhortations and threats of bombardment, under pressure of which i 
es Be) the S0thof August gave up 10 likhs, this part payment — 
being eked out by equivalents in jewels, elephants, and piece-goods. 

But by this date Colonel Keating received advices that the 

Supreme Government" disapproved of the war as ‘unpolitie, 
dangerous, unauthorized, and unjust.’ Raghundthriv’s cause was) 
to be abandoned, but Colonel Keating contrived to keep the news! 
secret till Fatesing had paid up all that he had engaged to give, | 
except 6 likhs for which he gave a bond payable in two months. |) 

So when the roads were once more passable after the rains, Colonel’ 9 

Keating and Raghundthrév left Baroda for Kadod twenty-five miles ) 
east of Surat, and the two Gidikwars were once again left to fight out 
their ae alone. Sopa’: whom nothing meus satisfy except 
Ahmedabad had never been persuaded by Raghunathray to give up 
his claims and now he refused Fatesing “f offer of bin. thiediae he 
Baroda state to which Raghundthrév offered to add a jaghir worth 5 — 
lakhs, In October he rejected still better terms, us refused to — 
surrender the six pargands he held. In short he lost a good position 
by giving ear to foolish counsels. Desultory skirmishing was | 
consequently resumed by the two brothers, and their little armies of 
from four to five thousand men marched and countermarched in the | 
neighbourhood of Baroda. on 

In 1776 we hear of a truce for two months and then of Govindrév’a 
endeavours to injure his brother by machinations from Ahmedabad. 
But what followed is uncertain, till in February 1778 Fatesing 
obtained from the Peshwa, who was much in need of his support, — 
great remissions of tribute and of service payment with other most 
advantageous terms. He paid up 104 lakhs for arrears &c., bribed 9 
the ministers with a present of one lakh, and obtained the title of 
Sena kids khel while Govindray was promised a jaghir of 2 lakhs only | 
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from the Peshwa, and Khanderdv was to retain the position he had 


eeny held.! 
Fatesing Ga'ikwa'r, 1778-1789. 

Fate rhaps entertained thoughts again of joining the 
seiuatoral ay, ai his schemes, if he had any as was suspected, 
were brow: bt to to an end by the treaty of Purandhar signed on the Ist 
of March.1776. Articles IV. and V. deserve attention, for by them 
the Marithds agreed to give up to the Honorable Company for ever 
all rights and titles to their entire share of the city and pargana 
of Broach and acountry of 3 likhs of rupees near or joining 
Broach. The pargands of Chikhli and Koral with the town o 
Varidv, three villages of the par ana of Chordsi and the vil 
of Bhitgdm were to continue in the possession of the Honorable 
Company as pledges till the seas for the country of 3 likhs 


‘were made over. Gaikwiir’s government long argued that its 


property (Broach) had been surrendered to the English without its 


consent. But by the VIlIth article, ‘the country ceded to the 


English by Sayéjirav or Fatesin Géikwér shall also be restored when 
it is proved by their letters and copies of the sanads, granted by the 
former Peshwiis, now in their (the Gdikwiir's) hands, that they do 
not possess power or authority to make such cessions." At the 
same time all former treaties were annulled.’ This Vilth Article 
Was Begs framed by the Poona Darbiér to catch Fatesing im 

If he produced sanads showing that the Gaikwir had 
aot ihe power to make cessions without the Peshwi’s leave, the 


1 From the extremely terms on which Esse waa recognized by the Peshwa 
we may gather how pai fern alliance waa ht by the latter. Only 6 likhs were 
fo bo paid as nacer for the title of Sena thes Mel, tho smallest som a Gadikwir 
ever paid for hia investiture; and for all arrears a demand for 5 likhs only was 
made. Onthe other hand Fatesing i in Vain saked forthe Dibhide estate, and for an 
indemnity for the 5 lakhs of teritory (Broach) ceded by the Peshwa to the British, 
oily te tlone being given tohim. In 1779 somewhat similar engagement waa made, 

making demand for protection a t the British and er 


ae eiicteny at Ahmedabad and of Khanderdiv ri would not pa dnea, 


vrav had first promised Govindriv a jdghir of 5 lakhs, then sot el dak 3 hikha, and 


~Midha 
it in not till a third areas waa made in 1732 that we gatherthat Govindriy had 


| Se Tal ry son rt Air and this time the 


(Broach) ail bs mite Bel for.’ ong na ‘the, Peshwa's 


ee cree Ssonemnltenticn fr th Soe eee 


states Semen there is a ple PEPE 






le over to hin ad re-<demanded from his successor Govindese ome ye 


: ! mm; and juestion was never settled, 
Was Bt over and over again till (after 1814) the Peshwa's rule came to 
Sng yours] previous to the cession of Savli the Peshwa presented him with 


was the amount he should pay for 


the lands entristed him aay ome roti for he loviex in Taek. 


* Aitchison’s Treaties (1876) V., No. VIL 9 Residency Records. 
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Chapter VII, precedent would be a dangerous one in after-times, if he did not 
: History. produce the sanads he would lose his ceded districts. He evaded 
feet . Het the difficnlty with his usual cleverness, and contended that he had” 
Fatestxe Girkwin. Given up his districts ‘conditionally that Raghundthrav should get 
= all his thands properly settled, which was not done.’ He affirmed, 7 
in short, that the mediation of the English which he had purchased 


had effected nothing, so that not only ought his districta to be 
3 returned, but the sums squeezed out of him at Baroda by Colonel 
- 1778. Keating should also be returned. It was not till June 1778 that 

the Peshwii’s government confessed that the proofs mentioned In 


the treaty of Purandhar were not forthcoming. So the apshot of | # 
the whole was that the Gadikwdr never recovered his own from 9 
his two more powerfal neighbours. ‘The cessions were definitely 
; confirmed by treaty on the 28th of November 1778. | 


oe nes _ Soon after this, on the 30th of March 1779, the war between the — 
“British: Patesing has Eeshwa and the Honorable Company broke out afresh, and Governor — 
 toside with the Hornby advocated an alliance with the Gaikwar whose territories wera _ 
=~. lator easily accessible to the British troops from the sea, while they were not — 


a | a. 
i . 
‘ . 


= 


ee he 


# mes separated from the Deccan by precipitous mountain ranges. ‘ Let 

x! therefore,’ ha argued, ‘ the Peshwa’s paren in Gujarat be swept — 
aS away, let Fatesing retain all the territory north of the Mahi and the: 

= | British occupy all south of the Tapti river (14th June 1779).? In the 
— main the Calcutta Government approved of the scheme and Colonel 
— Goddard (15th December 1779) joining the Bombay forces with) 
;- his Bengal army, in a first quick movement took possession of 


Dabhoi, till then held by 2000 of the Peshwa’s troops, and then | 
marched on Baroda, Fatesing,in spite of urgent letters from Nina ~ 
= Fadnavis,! was compelled by the pressure of events to enter into an 
Treaty of Kandila alliance which was ratified by a treaty made at Kandila* (Dabhoi) ~ ) 
170. * on the 26th of January 1750. By this defensive and offensive — 


_ 


oe treaty Fatesing was to be independent and to pay no tribute to the | 
=) Peshwa, and he was to retain his portion of Gujardt, while the British — 
¥ were to take the Peshwa’s share, till n new settlement could take — 


place of which the express object was to be an absolute and specific _ 

partition on the bases proposed by Governor Hornby. It was also ~) 

agreed that Patesing was to furnish his ally with 3000 horse, or more 7 | 

in times of war, and cede Sinor and certain villages in the Broach — & 

pargana together ‘with such portions of territory as were tobe handed )) 

over on the day of ‘the capture of Ahmedabad.’ These cessions © 
y 


a hae as, 








wy need not be named here, the Vth article, ‘a new settlement 
pia), of oi ag was to take place for the mutual benefit and convenience ~ 
Fay of both parties, according to the proportion of the revenues then ~ 
respectively held by ok oe the Peshwa. The last words — 
Bi were introduced because the bombay Government had an idea that — 
= the territories north of the Mahi might be-more valuable than 
a those in the Surat atthdvisi, a matter which General Goddard 
“ avoided discussing during the continuation of hostilities for fear of 
‘= displeasing Fatesing. The treaty does not appear to hava been — 


a 
{ 





‘1781, Captain Earle notually did reside at Baroda, but was recalled the following 


fear, He nothing, Baroda Précis of 1853, paras. 23-24, 
| “ent dey 1781, t e Governor General wrote strongly to recommend that 


_ of Fatesing, its lawful 
step ( 
‘move had at firet been obnoxious to Fatesing, but that it was (at the moment of 


 Geueral Goddard, starting from Dabhoi, met Fatesing on the banks of the Dhddhar 


Gujarat.) 
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finally exchanged with Fatesing and was cancelled by the treaty of Chapter VIL. 
Salbai. By ee isan of peasy 22 ae city of pareeanhee les History. 
gallantly taken by storm and bestowed on Fatesing, who In IIS » lo Gimwih, 
ampere ate to the British the a ist he had soca ae Farmnsa Girewis 
though from the Surat atfhavis Songad was purposely excepted. ae 

On the 29th of February Sindia and Holkar, the Peshwi’s allies, Campaign of 1780, 
crossed the Narbada oot eneamped near Dabhoi on the 7th of | 


March, but the town was bravely held by Mr. Forbes, the suthor of eee. 
the Oriental Memoirs, while Goddard gladly moved across the Mahi = 
at Vasad with the intention of meeting the enemy. He reached —s 
Baroda on the 8th of March, on which day the enemy was at 


Tentaldv, a little south of Dabhoi. Sindis, under pretence of a desire 
to enter into negotiations, in vain attempted to delay an engag ment 
that he might have time to win over at least Govindrdv. had 
quile failed to induce Fatesing to side with him, and the latter 
remained firm to the British throughout the campaign, though on 
one occasion he endeavoured to create ill feeling between his allies 
and the Nawab of Cambay. im 
A few days passed during which Sindia placed his heavy baggage 
in the hill fort of Pavdgad and himself encamped at the foot of that 
hill. On the 27th of March the two armies were only six miles apart, 
and on the 2nd of April Goddard made a might attack on Sindia’s 
camp which met with bat partial success, for the enemy contented 
himself with moving off a few miles and with keeping a stricter 
watch. On the 19th a fresh attempt to surprise Sindia’s camp met 
with the samemeasureof success, and the campaign ‘olyistasiak without - 
any decided results. The chief trinmphs of the British arms were 
acquired in the Surat affhdvisi at Parnera and Sinor. Fatesing’s 
troops were content with Seate r the capital,' batto the end of 
the campaign he was able to place-at the disposal of his allies o 
force of 5000 horse, which was under the command of his brother 
Mandji2 The war was, however, drawing to an end, for the Indian 
Government, alarmed at the alliance of the NizAm and of Haidar 
Ali with the great Mardtha chiefs, was desirous of detaching them 
from the confederation. Terms were accordingly offered, and 
perhaps the greatest obstacle to an arrangement was the necessity 
of restoring to the Peshwa his share of Ahmedabad, which had been 
made over to the Gaikwir by the late treaty.’ 
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. . ‘Baroda may now safely be so termed. It has been elsewhere stated that Pattan 
was considered the head-quarters of the Gdikwir till the death of Damdji in 1765 or 


till 1781. 
Je Soke aienhg Fatesing applied for a British Resident, but it was decided that 
Mr. Malet, then Resident at Cambay, might visit Baroda when occasion served, In 


year. He did less than 
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writing) then leas so, while the retention of the garrison had become less important." 
Hitherto, in fact, Fatesing's good faith had been donbted. On the 7th ofS Lar mber 
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Chapter VII. On the 17th of May 1782, however, a fresh treaty wasconcluded at 
History. Salbai. By the Vth Article the country mentioned in the Purandhar 9 


jp, treaty was to be restored by the British either to the Gaikwar or to 


Soa eaiewe™ ‘tho Pechwa and by the VIIth ‘ whatever territory Fatesing Gaikwir _ 


“tan Nor ge ge possessed at the commencement of the war was for ever to remain 

| | on the usual footing in his possession.’ No claim was to made 
on him for the past, but for the future he was to pay tribute and to 
do Fatesing service as usual,! 

In short after two general wars waged between the Peshwa and 
the British in his own territory, the Géikwar was left in his old 
position ; but he was greatly impoverished, and had lost forever his 

x share of Broach, which was now made over to Sindia or rather to 
his agent Bhaskarriy. | | ) 2 
J pmatesing’s death. Fatesing died on the 21st of December 1789, in consequence of a 
> 1789. fall from an upper story of his palace. His later administration was 
A; marked by great parsimony, and, in spite of every effort, Colonel 
Walker could not, ten years after this time, succeed in bringing the 





> state expenditure down to the level at which Fatesing kept it, 
= Mana'ji Gaikwar (Regent), 1789-1793. 


Minin Gixwir, The shifty, prudent, and unscrupulous prince was practically suc- 
: | ceoded by hie yaeunee brother Mandji, whois described as Gaui 
| the charge of the person and authority of Saydjirdv? in spite of the 
loud remonstrances Govindrdy made from his obscure retreat in the 
village of Daur near Poona. He could bring forward no argument 
so good as Maniji, who produced a nazar of Rs. 33,135,000 and pro- 
misedto pay up Fatesing’s arrears which amounted to 36 likhs.* 
But Mahédji Sindia espoused Govindréy’s claims much to the 













| disgust of the Poona Darbar, and the rivalry of the brothers was kept 
. river, and on the next day a conference took place. General Goddard informed 
em Fatesing that rumours were afloat that he intended joining the Ministorial party, and 
> that, with that object in view, he hod disgraced his former minister Govind Pandit, 
a whom the British had considered their friend in the treaty of 1779-80, in order to avail 
. himself of the services of Baloba Pandit. It was subsequently discovered that Balo 
e> far from being friendly to Nina Fadnavia, had been closely connected with coe 
,’ ret, at th General's suggestion, he was not for a time clovated to the Diwiinship and 
: nid, aificiating miniater, conducted the conference in writing. Fate 7, O08 is 
—s | ed in the text, in spite of foreign and domestic foes, ai d the British with 
4 arian Trot Ath {or Murérray) his brother, and General Goddard withdrew tha 
es * Aitchison’s Treaties (1876) V., No. IX. The treaty was finally ratified atGwalior 
a on the 20th of Decomber 1782, and the portions of it alfocting the Cdikwar were ome 
re pera 38 The grant ciety an | Prefer win tlr traekgad ha 1853, 
—— para, ) t diffien ne apimangetch pacar x Legler was the necessity | 
rs would entail of forcing Fatesing to give up Alt d.. Bythe I7th of July 175 
Ny however, such of the Gdikwar's E aa Fecuaiiind fa the nds of the Englis 


returned to Fatesing or rather to Jetober 178 
tal informed that, in the opinion of the Governor General, . 





Patel ; and on the 3tst Octobe 
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should be given up, 
wl only had reason to notice Fatoning’s ey, boldness, cunn and 
gine. : ond Foner or hia Oriental Memoirs has a good word for a 

; makes out E t to ave been a imspicions mus tyrant, 

= By hes rticlo of the agreement made in 1778 Govindrdy waa to receive a 

. pension of two lAkhs a year. : 

4 Maritha MS. According to a different account Mdndji promised to pay ix 
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alive till Méndji’s death, which occurred on about the Ist of August Chapter VII. 
1793, though like every one else after a time Sindia abandoned History. 
his foolish protegé’s cause. The Bombay Government at this time 
refused to interfere or even to medinte between the two brothers, 
holding that by the treaty of Salbai an foteg a to dismember the 
State would alone ep their interposition, This was also the policy 


recommended by Lord Cornwallis on the 15th of July 1795. 
Govindra'v Ga‘ikwar (Restored), 1793 - 1800. | 
It might be presumed that Govindriv would now be left without psa! 
a rival, but the rapacious Poona court refused to allow the somal . 
unfortunate man to leave the Deccan till he had signed an : “ 
agreement’ to pay 20 likhs due by Mandyi, Rs, 56,358,001 as nazar * 
for his title, and Ra. 45,62,000 as arrears of tribute for the years 
from 1791 to 1793, calculated at the usual rate of Rs..14,54,000 a : 
roar, that is, tribute Rs. 7,79,000, and in lieu of military service ‘ 
3, 6,75,000. Besides this, he was directed to give up at once, in . 
purt payment of his dnes, all jewels, money and clothes to be found ‘1 
in the Baroda palace, to make the Peshwa a present of three elephants, 
five horses ie jewela worth one lakh, to restore Sivli which had ‘ 
been given to Fatesing, and, monstrous request, to cede to the 4 


Peshwa all the territories belonging to the Gdikwir south of the 
Tapti river together with his share of the revenues of Surat. In ‘The Honorable 
short Nina Fadnavis was fully bent on ruining the Gaikwar family Company save the 
by his extortionate demands, and it was only by the interference sing tle Beste aM 
of the Honorable Company that the accomplishment of his designs | “ 
was frustrated. On the ground that the treaty of Salbai es | 
that there should be no dismemberment of the Barodastate, they 7 
peremptorily informed the minister that his designs must be 7: 
abandoned. | sy 
: Govindriy was allowed to assume the title of Sena khds khel on — Kanhoji's firat iy 
the 19th of December 1793. But he did not enter his capital  imsurrection, 
without one more sab le. Kanhoji, his illegitimate son by Gajrabii, a. 
& Rajput princess of Dharampur, obtained some assistance from ~ 
his mother and from Sindid’s agent ot Broach, and threw himself 
- into Baroda, which he endeavoured to hold with 2000 Arabs 
_ and some 600 Pathéin horse. These mercenary troops, however, 
betrayed him, and he was surrendered to his father who placed him 
in confinement. He managed soon after to escape disguised in female 
attire, when he fled to the hills and found the Bhils ready to aid him 
in ravaging Sankheda and Bahddarpur, and here he was afterwards 


sents rebellion by Malhérrév, the son of Khanderdv, the Kadi 
Jaghirdir who had died in 1785. Malhdrrév, on'the ground that 
his father had sided with Govindrdv, had thought himself entitled 
to claim from Govindrévy an exemption from his yearly peshkash of 
one likh and Rs. 20,000 which was really an indemnity for the non- 
service of 400 horse. But the prince perceived or affected to perceive 
some want of cordislity in Malhérréy, and claimed all arrears. 'The | 
Jighirdér’s territories at this time consisted of Kadi worth O4 lakhs, 





_ 1 Res, Rec. Translation of Peshwi's Recorda. The | | . 
by one made in 1794 of which the details are here given. >" “uperseded 
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- Chapter VII. and of Kapadvanj and Dehgim worth 14 likhs. Nadisd, as has! 
ee been mentioned, had been taken from his father by Fatesing. | 
} ee if These two men, Malhdrrdv and Kanhoji, were destined in the 
= roiled . future to bring infinite trouble on the Baroda state, of which this | 

Se was the mere beginning. At this time Kanhoji showed some | 


: prowess in assisting Malhérrév in three times driving back tha- 
Gaikwar army from the neighbourhood of Kadi. But a forged © 
= letter was purposely dropped in the Jaghirddr’s way, which led him 


to thmk that his ally was scheming to betray him, and a quarrel 

ensued which induced Kanhoji once again to fly to the Sdtpuda hills, 

He was decoyed down to the plain some time after by false promises, — q 

and again thrown into prison by his father. In i794, Malhdrriv 

was allowed to purchase peace by the payment of a fine of 5} ldkhs — 

and a yearly peshkash of one lakh and 15 thousand rupees, and to 

these terms he remained faithful for some time, even nssisting the 

Gaikwar in his campaign against Aba Shelukar,! = 

1704. In 1794 Govindrdy entertained some thoughts of seizing Cambay, | 

but desisted at the request of the Bombay Government, a 

There remains but to notice that Se part in 

the victory over the Nizim which was gained (1]th March 1794) at 

Kardla, and we turn to the matter of the greatest interest which 

occurred during the reign of Govindriv.? ~ ah, 
When Niina Fadnavis was seized in Sindia’s camp his partizan 

Aba Shelukar, who was acting as subha of Ahmedabad for 

Chimnajipant, the nominee of Béjirav, shared his fate,and the Peshwa | 
directe Govindréy to seize the farm, that is, the districts of which 

he rented the revenue management. The Gdikwar proceeded to 

occupy Petlid but, being then well disposed towards Shelukar, he ; 

interceded for him and obtained for him his return to Ahmedabad | 

ona payment of 10 lakhs. This sum was raised by Ravji ppaji, 

the famous Prabhu minister of Govindréy who bargained with 

Aba that Petliéd should be made over to his (the minister’s) brother, 


Babaji, as security for the repayment of the sum. 
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_ | Being unable to discover any succint account of these troubles in. the Residency 
Records, Colonel Wallace's History of them haa been followed, . 
"We have noticed what Govindriy on his Recension agreti to pay the Poona 
By. court. ty fe agreement made in 1797, we find that he paid the enormous um 
— of Ra, 78,33,212, that he had been remitted 60 lakhs, and | ¢ he still owed the — 
: Peahwa g (em Se ‘See the chapter on Finance, al 
“ppt his brother perpen righ wnnico eb forees, and his 
arim subseqoently played a moat important part in the history of the | 
Govindrav returned from the Deccan, Many other ee le came over with 
thia prince after his long exile, whose descendants still hold high rank in Baroda, — il 
the old servants of Fatesing and Manji were turned away, for the strife between the | 
hers Was extraordinarily bitter, There are only a few noblemen, ; fret 
who can trace back their connection with the Baroda 
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Aba Shelukar was entertained by the brothers on his way to 
his farm of Ahmedabad, and fell to disputing with them about 
the terms of repayment. He then irritated them still further by 
making an appeal to the Géikwér. In a short time their hidden 

ger was blown into a flame. Shelukar plundered a large body 
of Gosdis in the Baroda state and refused to surrender the plunder 
to Govindrév, and this prince was preparing to wenge the insult, 
when he heard that his garrison at Ahmedabad had been attacked. 
A vigorous war was immediately resolved upon. Babaj, with a 
debecmnashl made an extraordinarily rapid march on Batva where he 
surprised a body of Shelukar’s troops and drove it into the town. 
In a second engagement, however, his small following was in 

anger of being overwhelmed when the main body came up and 


‘secured a victory. 


Meanwhile, it so happened that Nana Fadnavis died (1800) just 
about the time Govindray had written to the Peshwa to inform him 
of his complaints and of his consequent war-against Aba Shelukar. 
Bajiriv, therapon, urged the Gaikwar to ruin the partizan of the 
hated minister, whose death freed the Peshw4’s hands. Four months 
after the commencement of operations, Aba Shelukar, who had 
suffered a second defeat in a general engagement, was betrayed by 
his Arab mercenaries. These venal warriors threw open the gates 
of Ahmedabad, of which the siege had long been lazily proceeding, 
and surrendered their leader to Govindrdy, who imprisoned him 
first in Baroda and then in Balsdr." 

At the termination of hostilities the Poona court, by whom the 
war had in reality been suggested and kept alive, gave Govindrav a 
sanad, by which the farm of the Ahmedabad revenues was nominally 
leased to his illegitimate but favourite son Bhagvantray at 5 lakhs 
a year for a term of five years. At the same time Sindia was 
hear the proceeds of the farm for the first two years of its lense, 

is district had seldom, of never, been taken up for more than 34 
likhs per annum, but to the Gaikwiir it was worth more than to any 
one else, as his own northern possessions were much intermingled 
with those of the Peshwa, and, when the whole country was placed 
under one authority, at one stroke all the evils of a divided 


‘government were removed. . 


Govindray’ was preparing to send a brother of Yddavriv 





In reality, however, the growing authority of the Poona Darbdr was not destined to 
erie, St tag great change, for the rivalry between the Britiah and Marithds 


| , the Gaikwar was forced to side with the former, and from the moment he did so 
the dominion of the Peshwa lessened, One instance has been given when Nana Fadnavis 
1 Aba Shelukar's rule had been a notoriously cruel one, and the inhabitants of the 


Peshwi's in Ahmedabad must haaivebaes lad to come under the Gdikwar who, 
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Bhiiskar, Sindii’s minister, of whom more is to be related, to” 
Ahmedabad as agent for Bhagvantriv in order to counterbalance” 
the too great power in the State which Ravji Appaji had acquired, ~ 
though, in fact, this minister’s cousin Raghunath Mahipatriv, often ~ 
called Kakaji, got the post, and he was also collecting, or rather had — 
actually made over to the banker Hari Bhakti, a sam of 5 lakhs ag 9 
8 first instalment of rent to be paid to Sindia, when he died on the 
19th of September 1800, Once again the State was distracted by 
civil war, and that at a time when its finances had been impaired by — 
the payment to the Peshwa (1797-98) of nearly 79 lakhs of rupees, | 


A'nandra'v Gaikwarr, 1800-1819. 


Passing allusion has been made to the existence of a force of 
Arab mercenaries in Baroda at the time Govindrivy mounted the — 
gidi. These soldiers of fortune had been sparingly introduced 
into the State by Fatesing, their strength had been greatly increased 
by Govindrév, and now large additions had been and were to he 
made to their numbers and power by Ravji Appdji.! The Arabs at 
the time of Anandide nacoana eae the eae of the city of Baroda — 
and all the strong military posts in the country, As they were 
influenced only by a sense of their own interests and were guided by _ 
no man except the aivkir who was their paymaster, they were §) 
ready at any time during the contentions which ensued to side with 7 
any competitor for power who might ensure or enlarge for them 9) 4 
their extensive privileges. r 

At the moment Govindriv died, the minister happened to ba 7 
away, but his brother Bébiji and Mir Kamél-ud-din, together with he 
Mangal and Sdmal Pirakh, who were the paymasters of the mer- | | 
cenaries, coalesced, and in company waited on the Rani Gahindbdi “~ 
to acquaint her with their intentions. ‘The Rémi during her late 
husband’s lifetime had been in possession of great influence, and ia 
on his death declared her purpose to become saft. The officers who 
now sirens on her persuaded her to eee att project of self-. bi 
immolation by promising to maintain her authority in the person — 
of Sitpateey, tho slaet legitimate son of the late Mahérdja, as 0 
Riche twas thooldost illegitimate son. They alsocaused alltheArab | 
and other jamdddrs of the city to assemble and to swear according 
to their ci ion to be ae to the ste cause, Auandriv was 
accordingly placed on the gddi,! as was his right, for he was the 
eldest son of the late + But from shar outset, it was not 
contemplated that he should take an active share in the administra- 
tion, as he was weak-minded and addicted to the intemperate nse of — 
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Meanwhile Rivji hastened to return from Ahmedabad and began 
to conduct the afinirs of the State. But Kanhoji, who had opposed 
his own father, was not the sort of person to let this go on without 
th strugele. fle contrived to enter Baroda in disguise, won his 
way to Anandrdv’s presence, and so worked on that feeble but 
affectionate prince's feelin s that he speedily obtained a high place 
at court, By degrees Kénhoji affected tocarry on the administration 
without Révji’s aid, and the jandddrs, who had swallowed Ravji’s 
bribes without scruple, were won over to give the Raja’s brother their 
support. Kanhoji, accordingly, engrossed all the power in the State; 
but hé soon fou himself in want of money, and im order to obtain it 
and to keep his authority, he confined Anandrav, treated his ladies, 
relations, and servants with great harshness, robbed the Rani 
Gahindbdi of her jewels and ready money, and similarly ill-treated 
the widow and daughter of Fatesing and the widow of Manji. 
All this and more he might have continued to do if it had been 
in his power to ange Oy increasing demands of the mercenaries. 
But the exchequer had long since been empty, and even the 
five lakhs collected by Govindrév to pay Sindia had been 
squandered. It is no great wonder then that a fresh turn of affairs 
soon took place. On! the night of the 29th of January 1501 
Kanhoji's house was quietly surrounded by a body of Arab FOC 
and he himself was arrested and taken before Anandrav, who, 
after rating him soundly for his cruelty, sent him to be imprisoned 
in the fort of Kanpur. 

Once more Révji came into power, but the Arabs now tyranni 


‘over him more than ever, irritated the Darbir by their violence and 


frightened the common people by their cries £ So great did their 
andacity become that not long after this, when Ravji Appdji was 
returning from Cambay where he had been negotiatu for the 
assistance of the British Government and was actunlly entering the 
fort of the city, some of their number fired on him and killed or 
wounded most of his palkhi-benarers. The fact is that the weapon 
the Diwan had unscropulously forged was now turned against him. 
The Arabs from the outset disliked the notion of any British 
interference which they rightly foresaw would work them injury, 
and Révji, who had no more means at his command than Kanhoyi, 
could not command the support of the Gaikwér family, who to a 
man now turned against him. 

Gajrébai, Kanhoji’s mother, who was at Surat urged Malhirriv, the 
Jéghirdér of Kadi, to act against the Diwin, and this chief though 
he had at first sided with Ravji and approved of the measures taken 
with regard to Kaénhoji, finding that his rheoah would not be 
purchased by the entire remission of his hkash, determined to 
espouse the cause of the Diwins’s rival. The Jaghirdir waa speedily 
jomed by Mukundréy, a younger and illegitimate brother of the 
reigning Gdikwiir, who cate the pretence of a visit to the shrine 
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at Dikor, had managed to get away from the capital with all his 
sornie property. On his joining him the daghirdir took bel ‘- , 
6 \ 
Both parties appealed to the Bombay Government, and both | 
offered for its support the Chordsi and the Surat ‘chauth, the — 
sprageesnars of which had once before been ineffectually tendered 
Govindniv at the commencement of his campaign with Aba 
si, Inkar.? Gajribaéi in addition proffered the surrender of Chikhli, 
On the one hand the Jighirdaér asserted that his reasonable wish © 
was to free the Gaikwiir family from the tyranny of a foreigner, and 
that the Raja privately cerita ooh his effort to do so. On the 


‘ 


other hand, Ravji pe ual warmth that he was acting 
solely b the so of A jvernor Duncan, apprehensive 7 
of the dangers which unig art from the disorder into which a 
neighbour had fallen,? hesitated to interfere. After long dela 


however, he decided on sending Major A. Walker to Baroda | 
mediate between the two parties and to ascertain what, if any, 
were the wishes of the reigning prince, and-at the samo time 

there was sent to Cambay a small and, aa it proved to be, an — 
eon AE force of 2000 men to support his decision if it were 


"Towards the close of the year 1801 matters were app oe ing & 
crisis. Bébdji's troops were on the march from medabad, § 
Malhirrav’s forces had sot out from Kadi under the command of his” Si 
brother Hanmantrav and an old Géikwdr officer named Shivrim,;and — if 
a slight engagement had even taken place. The Diwiin’s position ’ 4q 
in Baroda was most uncomfortable, for the Arabs suspected him of 9 ~ 
calling in the British, and most of his relations were im their hands. 7 - | 
Still Révji did not yet wholly throw himself on British support, for) 
he was at this time in close correspondence with Yaday Bhéskar 
whose history is worth some notice, This able man had been clerk — 
to a great farmer of the revenue in the Baroda state named 
Khandopant Nana and had subsequently risen to be Diwin to | 
ees When that prince died he and his brothers Ramchand ra ; iz 





4 To the Memo. of Mr. Willoughby, Pol, eRe Nae Gor, 4th August iss, | £ 
eS: No sooner was Kankoji's rebellion crushed than another ar 
wc lmie Gerinielntes, Murcer boing ot of Govindrsy. This 





bisa eauntcin wre ia dees saahaventann: of the stot of Salbal, and therefore 









condemned as imp mg The Bra Richt aa i eect tch, dated 25th Ang 
1 but fortunately the cossion waa ) With Article 
the T: in, As to the 
of 1853, $1) that Governor Dur 
of the whole thing aa contrary to the treaty of Sabai 
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and Lakshman were, with the consent of the Poona court,' thrown 
into prison by Manéji on his accession. But when Govindrdv in 
his turn came into power Yddav Bhaskar and his brothers were 
released and dismissed with honour through the influence of Ravj1 

ppaji, and at this time the brothers were influential Diwéns in 
Sindié’s court, Now Sindia had a direct claim on the Baroda state 
for 10 lékhs, in the shape of the first two instalments for the 
Ahmedabad farm, and it was through fear of his probable interfer- 
omen that the Bombay Government was forced to arbitrate between 
the contending parties at Baroda. | 

Major Walker reached Baroda and saw the Mahdrdja Anandréy 
on the 29th of January 1802. He believed him to be of feeble intellect, 
afraid of the Arabs, unfriendly to the Jighirdir Malharriv, but im 
deep dejection on account of his brother’s incarceration. Acquitting 
the Diwiin Rarvji of all offence, Major Walker blamed Malhdrrav 
for his selfish change of policy in supporting Kahnoji and for his 

rverseness in refusing to accept as a compromise a remission. of 
Rs. 10,000 in his peshkash which had been tendered by Ravyji.* 
Besides the Jaghirdir not only refused to listen to all arbitration, 
but persisted in raising tribute within the Baroda state and in 
retaining Visnagar which he had taken by force of arms. Conse- 
quently no conciliatory course was left open to Major Walker, and 
he left Baroda to join his troops at Cambay on the 8th of February. 

Malhirrdv had from twelve to fifteen thousand troops of whom the 
best disciplined were Shivrim’s 700 Hindusthanis, though there were 
afow others who had been fairly drilled by Parker, an Englishman 
and Joaquim, a Portuguese. But for the most. the army was 
composed of Sindhis and Pathins, Kolis and ulans, the last of 
whom still carried on their persons and their houses the antique 
tunic of chain armour. They were led by Babatemng, the Thak 
of Bhankora. } 

The British force did not move till the 23rd of February, and did 
not enter the Kadi territory with Babdji’s troops till the 10th of 
March. Malhdrray pretended to ask for terms, but Major Walker 
advanced without halting to Badasin three miles from Kadi (16th 
March). He then occupied an eminence from which the whole town 
could be seen. Again Malhdrrdév pretended to show a disposition 
to treat, but when emissaries’ were sent him he imprisoned them and 
opened fire on the British See 3 

On the 17th of March Major Walker made hia attack on the enemy, 
his own troops he placed in the centre, Kamél-ud-din was on hi 
right flank, and on his left was Babép. After advancing some 











t Peshwa’s Reconis. Art. 2of agreement (H. 1191) with the Gaikwadr. 


Bbdskar was sent on 4 commission to eged encroachments of the 
Gdikwir in Ahmedabad, the Surat ahaa and, other mwthedls by foe levy, of 


_—- remiasion of Ra. 5,70, 000 Nee caiked —_ _ ey 

H. 1179. According to Zof ti —— ent Ww 1 Gdikwar ), a deman 

for the suxrendaré two porsone of | pean ig trichome tg inet | 3 

the Peahwa, bat al andth time he gave a guarded consent to 

the BhAskars for peculation, 
3 Raa Mala, IL. 2-46, 
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distance he found that his allies had gradually lagged behind and q 7 
then halted, and, as his own foree was very small, he was oes to 


return to his camp without striking a blow. After this he a opted 
Maritha tactics, treated the enemy’s camp as a fortified town, 
and acted on the defensive till Sir William Clarke arrived with 
reinforcements drawn from Diu, Bombay, and Goa (24th April), 
The British force was also strengthened by the arrival of a bod 

of troops under Colonel Coleman, and there were now 6000 British 
troops in the field, and on the 30th of April the enemy were once 


more attacked. Lieut.-Colonel Waddington at daybreak captured 


one of the enemy’s batteries and turned its guns against them, and 
by eleven o’clock the camp which was situated just outside the town 


was cleared. On the Srd of May Malharréy gave himself up, when — 


the town was entered by the allies, 
The Jaghirdér was permitted toreside at Nadiid where districts 
were allotted to him worth 1} liikhs,' and the possessions of both 


branches of the family were now at length and for the first time 
t gain of the State? In the 


brought under one ruler to the great 











following June or July, Ganpatrav Gdikwar, a descendant of Pildji 
and Jaghi fof Seakboderand pur, who had intended to 





combine with Malharrav, was joined by . and rose 
in rebellion. His little fort had for years been successfully held 

ainst Gaikwar troops, but on the 7th of July it surrendered to a 
ritish detachment and he as well as Murirriéy fled to the court 
of Anandriv Povér of Dhar, who now became the centre of tho 
discontented party. 

Such was the first of the many splendid services rendered to the 
Baroda state by the Bombay Government, who did not delay to 


claim an ample reward. The Gdikwiir had before the commoancement 





of the campaign ceded the Chordsi pargana *® and his portion of 


the chawth of Surat as a free gift to the Honorable Company, while, 
according to an agreement made between Mr. Duncan and Ravi 
at Cambay,* he consented to pay the expenses of the cam ‘ign 


with interest in two instalments, the first to fall dune on the lst of 


October, the second on the Sth of Jannary 1802, the Gdikwér’s 
share of the Surat atthdvisi being mortiaaed 43 security. Finally 
ft 2 


of Ei m artillery at a cost of Rs. 65,000 per month to be 
by landed jaiddd or funds, but this arrangement was not to be 
carried out till the end of the Kadi war, when the Arab mercenaries 





were tobe reduced. On the 4th of June 1802 the pargana of Chikhli — 


was ceded as a free gift to date from samvat 1859, and to this 





_ i1The H le Company and Mir Kamél-od-din were suretios between 4 
Faghindis and Lnandsav, aa ig rolated elaewhere, Malhirré to incre j 


Baba = mulakgirt force nd sent to Bombay as « prin he was caught in 









¥ Devaji, son of Bal ‘antray 


‘ li ‘7th of July 1502. . é A: shi 


the State secretly subsidised a force 000 sepoys and a ere" ‘ 
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were added on the Sth of May sore the fort and jdghir of Kaira." 
On the 6th of June by a fresh arrangement the assignment of the 
Jaidid land for the subsidy was deferred till the beginning of 
June 1803, as the State was terribly encumbered with mortgages. 
But it was then settled that the S pargana of Dholka should be assigned 
from samvat 1860, while a jaghir of Rs, 50,000 from Nadidd was 
granted at once. Meanwhile the revenues of Kathiéwar and Kadi 
were pledged. At the same time a bond was given for the expenses 
of the army incurred during the first year which amounted to7 lakhs 
and 80 thonsand rupees, craig 9 pe cent interest. Bi January 
1803 the following districts were, however, fairly ceded: Dholka 
worth 44 lakhs, Nadiid worth 1] likhs, Vijdpur 1 lakh and 30 
thousand, and the tappa of Kadi worth 25 thousand rupees sag to 
total of 7 lakhs and 80 Soma! we wi By the 4th of August the 
Honorable Company a nce money to y the arrears 
due to the Arabs, the are a be paid back in ins are ending 
in June 1805, the Gdikwar meanwhile pledging the revenue of the 
Baroda, Koral, Sinor, Petlid, and Ahmedabad parganis. 


On the 29th of July 1802 the Maharaja approved of the treaty 
made by Ravyi : ppiyi, and officially wrote that ‘in consequence of 
there being many ill disposed persona among the Arabs, who have 
Eanes against my liberty and even my life, I desire that my subjects 

no attention to my order in this situation but hear what 
Majer ty Walker has to say.” He further - promised to reduce the 
State expenditure and the army to Fatesing’s standard, and by the 
Xth Article he desired that ‘if any evil saponeil persons attempt 
y briny, Bee or unreasonable against my person, my Diwiin ata 

ppaji, his son, his brother, his nephew, or relations, an 

Tétya Musumdér, or even should I myself or my success: 
commit anything i improper or unjust, the English Government ghoul 
interfere.’ Here was the beginning of the policy of close interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the State by the Bombay Government, which for 
seventeen years virtually ruled over Baroda. It was, too, the com- 





mencement of the policy of protecting certain individuals from the. 


action of the sovereign which was to give rise to 80 many disputes 
between the two Governments.* 


Ravji also was reaping his reward for the = he had | played i in 
the above transactions. On the Sth of duly,’ a private en ment 
was made with him by Governor Duncan to the effect that the Diwén- 
ship was to remain in his family, and that his son, 3, Becaha: ENED 


4 Aitchison's Treaties, IV, 201, No. 79. 

2 The manner in which sanads are granted may here be given, aa the formal con- 
#truction and register of thene i re rebate ica yore nan eag yas ag 

which treaties were drawn up. (1) The draft of the is prepared by the 
fadsaria, (2) The draft in out in the office gore hh an fg 
mately kept. (3) The munshi pute the date and writes the word jdmije, (4) The 
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af 
relations, and friends were to be duly protected and d sopported by 
the Honorable Company, and if the Gdikwar or any else we 
unreasonably to treat him ill, the Company was to tie’ on =_ 
behalf, Besides the valuable village of Batta in the Chordsi granted 
as hereditary jaghir he obtained a pension of Rs. 60,000 a year, 
At this time Ravji was an old man with but a few months to 
live, and though his astuteness was as as ever, he had grown 
feeble and very dilatory. He was unable to face the crisis when the 
disbandment of the Arabs had to be nana out, for he feared these 
men as much ashe hated them; and he sought to purchase by bribea — 
the favour of the paymasters of the troops as well as that of Yadav 
Bhaskar, Sindid’'s minister. Above all other feelings was his im-) 
tense and selfish love for the members of his family whom he loaded, 
with gifts, a double portion being bestowed on his favourite nephew 
hiram Diwénji, the Deshmukh of Navadri, who held a larga 
rtion of the Surat atfhdviei. But other relations had their share 
in that district, while most of the newly conquered districts of 
Kadi and Dehgam were also made over to them, till at length tl 
Bombay Government was forced to remonstrate, The nephew who 
all Ra eerie 8 faults, and in sddition had | 
ings which m him, but the Diwiin’s brother, | 
ibaji, proved himself to be a straightforward and courageous [7 
emg the British were much indebted, a man superior in 
most ways to the head of the family whom events thrust into” 
greater prominence, 


Major Walker returned to Barods as Resident on the 11th of July | 
1802 in obedience to orders, dated the 12th of the preceding month.’ 9% 
Holkar and Sindia, at war with each other, covered Central India | 
with their armies, and. both threw covetous eyes on Gujarit. In | 
September 1802 a body of the Holkar’s Pendharis invaded the Surat 
atthivisi and ravaged the kasha of Mohin, but they were routed in hi 


a night attack by sep Kamévisdér, and retreated ‘eee oi 
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over the they were roughly handled 
and Kolis. 





Sindié’s designs were more alarming. He his claim of ten 
lakhs on the farm of Ahmedabad, and through ?iday Bhiskar, was 
well aware of the distress in which the State was, while he aa 
reasons to hope that, if he could but seize the country, the | 
would grant him the farming of it. He scoordingly Aespetclalt an 
army of twelve or fourteen thousand men in the direction of the 





1 And from this time the authority of the British Resident was paramount, This ¥ 
be gathered not only from the above da tho aja granted, fad the Thoms the fact t after 
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northern districts who were really led by Nagopant, but wirad Dattoam 
nally ander the command of the unfortunate young prince ndriv 
Povaér of Dhir, Govindriy Gdikwir’s grandson, with whom the 
discontented and rebellious members of the Gaikwar's family then and 
subsequently found refuge and to whom they looked for assistance. 
At home Anandrdy was thwarted by a treacherous minister and 
bullied alternately by his neighbours Holkar and Sindia, but in 
Gujarét political capital could be made out of his name.' The 
army of invasion, after levying the mulukgiri and ravaging Bariya, 
reached Bansda in October, and it seemed as if all the evils which 
Yadav Bhiskar kindly kept warning Ravji to avoid were about to 
befall the State, when the Diwan through the assistance of the 
British managed to satisfy Sindia. The Honorable Company, though 
creditors to the State for nearly twelve likhs, consented that the 
second instalment should be deferred, in spite of their having found 
out that the Surat afthdévisi which had been pledged to them had 
already been mortgaged to the banker Parbhudds, Sindid‘'s agent at 
‘Broach.? This banker had at one time advanced the State twelve 
likhs, of which five likhs were still owing; so the Honorable 
‘Company allowed Parbhudis to pay Sindin first and afterwards 
themselves, at the same time guaranteeing that they should see the 
banker repaid. : 

The partial reduction of the Gdikwar’s army, the suppression of 
the mutinous Arab garrison in the capital, the settlement of the 
Kathiawir mulukgiri and the capture of Malhdrriy who again 
attempted to disturb the state, the long chase after Kanhoyi who 
escaped from prison and for yeara vexed the country aided b 
Shivrim of Kadi and by a party of Arabs who had been allowed 
to leave Baroda after the siego of the capital on condition that 
they should not remain in Gujarit, finally the admirable means 
taken to restore toa healthy condition the finances of the State, 
have been described elsewhere’; but it is well to recapitulate 
here the dangers and difficulties the first Resident met and sur- 
mounted, that the greatness of his services may be recalled. 

On the 18th of July 1803 Ravji Appajidied and was succeeded by 
his nephew Sitirém whom he: had adopted on the 22nd of May, a 
Sergi man who fora few years contrived aged ee tote 
which were so necessary, and again many years alter gave onyAjirav. 
a quantity of bad advice. On the agra of September Raévji's old 
ally Yiday Bhaskar died in battle by the side of his master 
Bindia, And a few months before these events Gangadhar 
ri Patwardhan (2nd February 1903) had been nominated 
dential medium with the Darbdr on a salary of Rs. 1004 His 
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History. he rapidly acquired the confidence of a strong party in the “ 
, ‘he os a headed by Bé bagi and afterwards by Fatesing, fn, at at last, feared or” 
Se” Giswie. respected by the British and the courts of Poona and Baroda, the 
ic. Shastri came to play the most important part in the history of 
a Baroda ever accorded up to late times to a native of this country. 


Treaty of Basscin. | Meanwhile Sindia and Holkar were struggling for the custody of 
= the Peshwa Béjirdv, and in October 1802 Yashvantrav Holkar ~ 
defeated the armies of his rival and of the Peshwa in a» battle near 
Poona, The latter appealed to the British for protection, and the 
result was the tr of Bassein (Slst December 1802),’ by the 7 
XIVth Article of which the treaty of 1802 between the Gdikwar and) 
the Honorable Company was recognized by the Peshwa and certain — 
unfinished transactions relative to the firm of Ahmedabad atin en 
the Poona court and that of Baroda were submitted to th@ 
we: arbitration of the Honorable Company.* hee 
y- Fatesing’s return. The war between Holkar and Sindia had a curious influence om 
= member of the Gdikwir family, Patesing, a younger brother o 
nandriv, who at the time it broke ont was at or near Poona. 
Late in 1802 he was captured by one of Holkar’s officers, oe 
Baroda Commission offered a large sum for his ransom, fearing lest 
he might be nominally laced at the head of an army and sent into 
t to creste a F iakar aie. In June 1803 Ahmed Khai 
brocakt him with his camp to within eight miles of Songad, 
the whole of Holkar’s army was at Ahmed Khan's back. The fort 
was then held by a Gdikwir officer, Balaji Lakshman, and by a — 
small detachment of British troops. Ka i deserted his post ma - 
panic and Govindriv Mama, then made Kamavisdér, was sent et | 


. 
E Chapter VII. usefulness was already well known to the Honorable Compaiy, Sa andl 








aes the Giikwir os well as the British Government some importan ee 

— or A. Wolker to Baroda Se eclerat tne Goretonans sonal . 

reaper June 1803, the eof Dendole inthe pargana of Chordsi- u 

teas tapectid agg ate im and his heirs in serpenaley Tt was worth 

peranoum. Saved, 10th November 1503, by tay ge Doncan, Gorernor, 

On the ia ah of danuary 1a on his peeve, pre of May 1806 Bombay 5 Coreen 
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he him an 
- yoar in pobre anil pa On the 11k of June 1813 he was created Mutdlik Diwan 
ie ey nok less than half given to Vithoba Bhiu Khasgivala. 





lated out that by the treaty of | 


haa the | ith PeGocniiner 
ae of | and the trea of Baroda of the 29th of July 1802. By it were fixed 
2a the snbay. ad th af British instead of Peshwa ascendancy at Baroda British — 
| protection of the Gaikwar and i icin British | 


in the negotiations with Poona 
guarantee of the succession to the gdifi; British security for the Gaikwér' debts ; 
and British chtaitimane aks cussion ofthe Gaikety'atect ere Ten years later, before” 
tener over she Gaikna, it was the Peshiwa’s policy to position as 
over a w nite to old ont terms 
Sees ctene ond laps Serenars tie nates he te one 


claims for monaya due; he had alec @ Tight to the payment of a desea ols 
Wy ae : ghia wan no longer tgn of depeateate in the G sikwar, 
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take his place. But, after all, Holkar's Pendhiris attempted 
nothing but a slight demonstration against the fort, which was 
strengthened in time. In Angust, however, Fatesing and his 
mother got away and entered Gujarét with a small body of 
Pathéns. He informed the Baroda court that his freedom had 
been purchased by a promise to pay Ahmed Kbsn half a lakh, 
while the Pathdns were to have some additional compensation. 
Baroda was at this time denuded of troops on account of a war 
in Milwa, and Colonel Walker at once apprehended the danger 
of the Pathins being employed in some intrigue to raise Fatesing to 
the throne. He was not much out in his suspicions. On the 2nd 
of October Fatesing entered Baroda and took up his residence with 
the Rani Gahindbai, but the Pathins were not got rid of tall 
November, and not till after a strange quarrel had taken place 
among the Pathéns themselves and their leaders Jamal Khan and 
Zenghis Khin, one of whom was seriously wounded. Shortly after 
it was discovered that a conspiracy had been set afoot chiefly by 
nandrav’s favourite Rani, Takhataébai, who was pee of the 
influence likely to accrue to the queen mother by the presence of 
Fatesing against whom she attempted to poison the Rajé’s mind. 
Her half-formed plan was to seize the Diwan Sitaram and the 
Resident, and then to occupy the city with the Pathéns and some 
other soldiery in her interest. She had also endeavoured to implicate 
Aiantieay , who was either quite innocent of the 
whole scheme or not responsible for the petty share he took in it. 
For the rest most of the conspirators were men of very low station 
and of bad character. ) , 3 
To pay, off Fatesing’s ransom the Resident aided the Diwan to 
raise a sum of 50 thousand rupees by guaranteeing its repayment, and 
he was informed by him that the money had been paid to Holkar. 
But some time after (April 1804), Colonel Walker Sadaveeed Iv that 
no such payment had been made, and that the hostages for repayment 
had managed to escape from Holkar’s to Ahmed Khiin’s camp. This 
was dishonorable and dangerous enough, but it was also fonnd that 


_ the Diwan had appropriated some and disbursed the rest of the 


money without obtaining the Raji’s seal, necessary in all matters of 
disbursement, at a time when the attendance, at the ipsa of 
Gangadhar Shastri, now acting for the Resident as mem! 


wonder that when called upon to explain himself personally to the 
| nt, Sitdrém found it imperative on him to go on a short 


Tt of Bassein, it must be remembered, was followed by a 
war between the British and Sindia, in which the latter lost Broach 
nd the fort of Piviigad, and the Istter place only was restored to 









him after the peace of December 1803.1 


These events were followed by a war between the British and 
Holkar which did not cease till 1806, and kept Gujarat m constant 
apprehension of invasions. During its course a petty conspiracy of 





: 3 . 
1 A subsidiary foree of the Gaikwar served in this war, the extra expenses of the 
troops when beyond the frontier being defrayed by the Bombay Government, : 
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some small sdvkdérs in Baroda to abet the invasion of Gujarat by. 
Holkar was detected and crushed before it had been matured. 


we, Walker induced Colonel Murray much against his will to 
rae t the aid of a Gdikwir force, and with great pais reuaded 
| Diwiinji and the other chief military officers of the State to. 
sale aa in a distant campaign, without giving them the rospect of 
immediate gain and without arranging for the payment of the arrears_ 
due to the army. Accordingly Gopélrav Govind absolutely refused to 9 
march ; Kikéji, who ona laveanttes Colonel Murray in shia 9 
Kénhoji, suddenly left-him to do the mulukgiri of Modasa ; Sa 
Diwanji protested that he was willing but powerless to make his | 
troops move. Eventually the Gdikwar's army, vaguely supposed toy 
number 850 horse, for it was not thonght wise to have a real 
muster, was despatched to assist the British troops and wa s 
romised regular pay. In December 1804, when they had got t 
Disiaiars. the troops refused to go any farthur ak their arrears had 











been paid them. This difficulty was tided hit but in January 18¢ 

they actually made a retrograde move t and retired to. of 
by Dohad. The Resident was put in gen the return of Fakaji 
with his discontented troops might work some mischief 6 ; ae 


unprotected capital ; but Sitirim was in despair at the cond ‘ct 
the forco (March 1805), as he foresaw that the army of the State ros 
doomed to be disbanded or greatly reduced. He willingly carisent a i 
that the most turbulent of the troops should go on the service they |) 
were best fitted for, the inglorious but safe mulukgiri of the Mahi 
Kintha country. In reality, no arrears had been due to the men, 
for they had been regularly paid during the campaign and their ) 
whole conduct had been disgraceful. It is no wonder, therefore, ah 
Major Walker was only waiting for the completion of the campai 
Kathiawar to onst the incompetent minister Sitirim, who was | ttle 
else than a tool in the hands of his Bessy Sakhirim and Kakéji, 
so pag all nad duabasties feelee pomai baji, and at the same time 
ay off and disband, as far as poasible (for the political difficulty 
doing s0 was great), the unserviceable troops of the Géikwir, 
ae the 2nd of October 1804, the Peshwa renewed to the Gaikwar 
the lease of the Ahmedabad farm for ten more years at 44 lakhs 
per annum, again nominally to Bhagvantriy Gaikwar. 
Tn February 1805, about a thousand Kolis, with seven hundred — 
horse, rose against the authorities in Nadifd, but on the approach ee 
a small detachment sent by Colonel Waddington they dispersed.” 


On the 21st of April 1805, a definitive treaty’ was concluded 
between the British and the Gaikwér Governments consolidating 
the agreements made in 1802, im terms consonant with 
employed in the treaty of Bassein. By the [11rd Article the subsidiary 
force was raised to 3000 infantry and one company of European 
artillery ; by the [Vth Article, it wag to execute service of importance, 
‘and one battalion was to to Kathiiiwar whon there might beim 
the judgment of the British Government necessity for its presence. By 








4 Paros Précis of 1853, 108, " Aitchison’s Treaties (1876) IV., Ne. 8h 
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the Vth Article, districts were ceded for the maintenance of this force Chapter VII. 
with Rs. 11,70,000 in addition to the previous cessions of Chorési History. 


Chikhli, the Surat chauth, and Kaira, By the VIIth Article, as the Leask 

Gdikwar government owed to the Honorable Company Rs. 41,58,732, Gimwis. 
the rasead of certain other districts was granted till full repayment é: 
should be made. By tho [Xth Article, the Gdikwar engaged ‘ that he : 
would not entertain in his service any European, or American, or : 


any native of India subject to the Honorable Company without the 
consent of the British Government, and the latter made a similar 
promise with regard to the Gaikwar’s servants, dependents, or 
slaves.’ By the Xth Article, the foreign policy of the State was to be 
conducted by the British Government ; by the XIth it was to submit 
all differences with the Peshwa to British arbitration; and, by the 
XViIth Article it was agreed that there should be a mutual extradition 
of fugitives upon whom either State might appear to ‘have any j 
demand of debt or any just claim.’ tf 

The ceded districts comprised the following pargands, Dholka 


valued at 4) likhs, Nadidd at 1? lakhs, Vijipur and Matar each at 
- 1 likh 30 thousand rupees, Monde at 1 lakh and 10 thousand rupees. oF 
There were also ceded the tappa of Kadi valued at 25 thousand, and ~ 
the Kim Kathodra at 50 thousand rupees. These cessions wore, there- : 
fore, then valued at Rs. 10 likhg and 70 thousand and for the remam- oe 
ing lakh vardts were granted on Kathidwar. 33 
Tt was, however, subsequently found that owing to the amount of a 
dumila and indm villages which had previously been granted 7 
and which had to be deducted, tho above districts did not realize “ 
the full sum of 10 lékhs and 70 thonsand; besides one likh j 

had been paid by veritson Kathiiwaér and not by full cession of 








territory. On other hand, the Gaikwir government, from the 
outset almost, complained that the districts would in a short time 
be worth mach more than the sums they were set down at, and the 
freatest stress was laid on the case of the Dholka pargana. The 
jombay Government, however, contented itself with informing the 
Baroda court that the value of the districts had been assessed on 
the average outcome of the three previous years. 

_ On the 12th of July 1808, it was accordingly agreed’ that tho 
outcome of the ceded districts fell short of the sum required by 
Rs. 1,76,168. These were, therefore, ceded im addition: the ghdsddna 
of Bhivynagar worth Rs. 74,500, rardés on Nadiid Rs. 50,000, Sokhra, 
Sidra Makhij 1450, Hnaidarabad 1000, resumed villages in Dholka 
15,800, in Modhera 900, Matar 9250, Vijépur 6702, Rangar Ghat3750, 
remainder of Setra 950, and villages in pargana Modhera Rs, 11,860 ; 
total Rs. 1,76,168.! 








1 fitshlson’s Trontien (2876) TV., No. 62. 
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3 _ Chapter VII. Fatesing Ga‘ikwa'r II. (Regent), 1806-1818. | 
¥ History. Fatesing, whose rescue from Holkar’s camp has been described, . 
 _ Awasvrivasn had been evoted by a vow of his father Govindrdv, to the service’ 
¥ . Fareana Gikwies of the family god, Khandoba. Before introducing him, as it was y 
Ri Fatesing's Regency. now proposed to do, to a participation in the administration, it was ~ 
y necessary to purchase his ransom from this deity by the ceremony 


=< 1806. called {ula or weighing. On the drd of April 1806, he was weigh 
= against silver and gold, and the precious metals were distributed — 
= among the Brihmans,! 
Changes in the The advancement of Fatesing was intended to bring about the | 
) Administration. reduction of the Diwin’'s power, 7 which was employed in a way to © 
obstruct reform, for its strength was based ona combination of” 
Sardiirs and military leaders, whose influence and emoluments it was — 
now proposed to curtail. - 
1807, Early in 1807, Sitéram begged Babaji, whom he had visited 
the previous year in Kdthidwar while the latter was occupied in_ 
besieging Wadhwiin, to return to Baroda and give lim his support. — 
This was promised, but Sitdrim fpeedily became jealous of hig 
uncle’s infiuence, though he himself was incom to reform — 
the State, and had, for some time, ithe Bo y Government 
b the manner in which he spent large sams without a 
hdrija or attaining his duna or countersignature, and by hiss 
careless expenditure as well as by a step he took to inc 

gral os of Kakaji and of his own gon.? Major Walker, therefore, ; 

proposed to the Bombay Government that Babdji should ‘be ° a 
in the Council to which Fatesing was also to be admitt | 
degrees Babdji was entrusted with the executive spat which — 
were taken from his nephew ; and by degrees too Fatesing’ 3 power — 
in the State was increased. This prince, as long as Gangddhar — 
Shastri lived, gave promise of being a good ruler and a friend to — 
the British | power.® 4 
In June "1807," after his partial reform of the sibandi force, — 
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Major Walker left Baroda in charge of Captain Carnac and himself 
went to settle Kathiiwar. He left all real power in the hands of 
Babiiji, to whom he gave the advice to revise accounts, to appoint new 
and efficient kamdévisddrs, to take security for previous defalcations, 
and to institute a judicial tribunal, He was still further to reduce 
the military establishment, to resume jighire where it could justly be 
done, remunerating the holders by pensions, to register all jaghire, 
tocollect the arrears of vazifddrs, to abolish the makita system, to 
remove or obtain work from asdmiddrs, and finally to ascertain and 
fix the mahal majkur. It is certain that many of these reforma 
were actually carried out. For instance, the expenditure on the 


| pagadars, silledars, &c., was reduced by one-half, und peculations 


amounting to 80 likhs were discovered; the mahals or districts 


x were better managed and supervised, 


Colonel Walker’ returned to Baroda and pursued his reforms, 
which involved the complete disgrace of the Diwan Sitdrim, whose 
treacherous correspondence with one Hafiz Gulim Husain to 
subvert the British influence in Gujarét was now discovered? He 
relied for safety on the Xth Article of the engagement of the 29th of 
July 1802, but was informed that it would not serve to protect him, 
On the 28th of December 1808, a demand was made on him by the 


Resident for the districts of Pattan and Galha, and at the same time 


for the forts of Sankheds, Pattan, Ahmedabad and other places. 
Babdji was also requested to give up his charge of the forts of 
Visuagar and Vira, ‘Thess demands formed part of a projected reform, 
and had for object the placing of all forts under hilleddrs a) pointed 
by the Government instead of allowing them to be held by 
maimlatdérs or civil managers. Sitérim refused to obey these 
orders till he had been paid 16 ldkhs of arrears, It is true that 
Government had large claims on him, but, as ho calmly remarked, 
‘what he had devoured was now irrecoverable.’ At length 


_ *‘Sitdraéim gave the necessary letters of release, but his agents at 


Pattan, A medabad, and Sankheda refused to surrender their forts. 
Soresolute was the bearing of the agents at the two last-mentioned 
sae that it was thought necessary to call up fresh British troops from 
mbay. Matters were, however, compromised without a blow, and 


_ 11 lékhs were advanced by the Bombay Government, eight to pay off 
_ the arrears of the mutinous sibandi troops belonging to Sitdrim, 


Sakhirdm, and Kékdji, and three to defray Sitdram’s miscellaneous 
debts. In March 1809, Sitdrdim’s three pages were taken from him 
on his refusal to direct them to go to the Mahi Kantha, and he 
himself was placed. anise restraint, = - boas countenance 
cureatened rising of his own burgirs, of whom 500 were then 
dismissed? Thus with infinite trouble the Resident toiled at the 
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reduction of the Gaikwar army, of which measure the first steps 
had been taken in 1807, five years after the change had been | 
agreed upon by the two governments. But it was impossible to nee 
the State army down to the small and effective standard whie 
was contemplated at the time when the Arab force was to be dismissed — 
and a British subsidy entertained ; and even down to the present 
day there aro still felt the consequences of the policy which 
attempted by means of a foreign force to maintain a prince or the © 
throne which had been won by the military class of an invading” 
nation. But Sitdrim’s disgrace and the trouble he was able to giva 9 
the British party are instructive in another direction, We see how q 
the country was in the hands of an intriguing minister and the farmerd a 
ofthe revenue. This state of things did not end with the introduction ~ 
of British influence, it did not cease till a strong prince like Saydjiray : 
ascended the gadi. Then it ceased for a time only, till wy 
necessities or the avarice of the head of the State forced him ona 
again to sell every kind of power to the farmerof revenne. The oa 
reform of these old abuses has been the work of the prese 
administration during the past six years, and it has not yet beetifl 
brought to a conclusion. } 
On the 28th of November 1810, Babaji Ap Appsji died exhorti 
Fx + to remember all that the British iance Sid aga for 
him.’ ithalriv Bhanu, his son, became khaegivila not without 7) 
disturbance in Baroda raised by the anti-British party. He™ 
continued to be minister for two years and was sneceeded 
Gangiddhar Shastri, who, in 1815, obtained from tho British a san 
conferring on him the title of mutalik, with a salary of Rs. 60, 000. 
Vithalriy Diwsanyji became sarsubha of Kéthidwér. Colonel | 
Walker left, Baroda on sick leave early in 1809. He returned for a 
short time, but finally left India in 1810. With the name of this 
truly distinguished officer may be coupled that of the Governor of 
Bombay, the HonorableJonathan Duncan, of the Bengal Civil Service” 
and for some time Resident at Benares. He was made Governor 
in 1795 and died in August 1811. This mention of names connected — 
with the history of Baroda may include that of Colonel Walker's 
successor, Se page afterwards Major General, Sir James Carnac, 
to the Madras Army. After completing his servi 
nt Baroda. 18 was member of the Court of Directors from 1829 
1838, and for some of the time Deputy Chairman and Chai 
and finally, he was Governor of Bombay from 1859 to 1841, 
By the 12th of February 1812 the Gaikwir government, thanks te 
the firm counsels of the two first Residents, had liquidated the whole 
of its enurmous debt to the Honorable Company, which ne 
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Gahinabai. Ox her fmsband's death (0th June. 1807) the had to 
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determined, if possible, to abandon the close watch it had kept over the 
internal affairs of the State and to make with it a commercial treaty 
‘ by an equalization and consideration of the numerous and vexatious 
inland duties.’ But certain circumstances were soon to occur which 
compelled the Bombay Government to maintain its policy of 
strict supervision. ‘I'he restless intriguer Kanhoji had been allowed 
to return to the Baroda astate,! and to reside at Padre near tho 
capital. Once again and for the last time he endeavoured to 
subvert his brother's administration, and again he was assisted b 

that other plotter, the Rani Takbatébai. Never wasa more foolish 
attempt made to overturn a State. The Jim Jessji of Navanagar 
had got into serious trouble with the British, and, anxious to distract 
their attention, he entered into communication with Kénhoji, though 


| it is doubtful by whom the first advances were made, or if it was 


Kanhoji or Takhatébai who urged on the other. The Jam promised to 
supply Kanhoji with money and with armed assistance in Kathiwiir, 
stipulating that for his participation in the revolution he was to be 
repaid by territories near Visnagar. But he withdrew from the plot 
assoon as his own affairs with the British had been settled. With 
the Jaém's money Mir Khén Pathin’s services and those of troops from 
Malwa and Gojarit were to be purchased. Rémdin was to arrive 
to their assistance from Lundvida, Muhammad Abnd making a 
mnchronous movement from Dhar. Kanhoji, who under pretence of 
inga husband for his danghter had sent emissaries to various 
places, looked for a rising among the Kolis on the banks of the Mahi, 
and above all hoped to gain the co-operation of the notorious Bhataji, 
the Koli chief of Amiiira. But the Kolis of Gujarat were bound 
down by engagements to keep the peace, which they feared to break. 
One Ramchandra Baipat promised the assistance of 1000 original? 
Arabs under Jamadar Umar, and te ess thanddar Abdul 
Rah-i-man was concerned in the plot. Finally KAnhoji expected some 
Arabs from Navanagar to join him secretly under various pretences 
at Baroda, while he kept shea his person at Pédra, ready at any 
moment to start on an ¢ ition, 125 horse and 150 foot. The 
servants of the Raja could not be suborned, Gahindbai would not 
itéraim, though he knew what was ing on, 

refused to'take part in such an undertaking. On the other hand, 
Dulab Hari, a rich banker in the capital, was ready to aid the plot 
with money, and Takhatébdi promised to open the wicket gate 
which would admit Kiinhoji into the citadel, at this time almost 





denuded of troops. The Kolis, it was arranged, were to attack the 


minister's house, and the Arabs the Residency and the neighbouring 
mansion of Gangidhar Shastri. But the main features of the plot 
and to Captain Ballantyn his sssistant at Baroda. On the 2nd 
of April, a few days before th attempt and surprise on the capital w 
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to be made, Captain Ballantyne suddenly rode out to Padra witha 
few subsidiary and Gdikwdri troops, surrounded it and arrested 9 
Kinhoji. This traitor, the brother of Anandray and son of Govindrivy, | 


there he was deported to Bombay, and then to Madras whence he 
never returned. This step was taken with the consent of Fatesing, 
given reluctantly it is true, but not from pity to the man so much as — 
for the shame it brought on the family. His partner in crime, the @ 
Rani Takhatabai, was henceforward more carefully watched and 9 
guarded, No longer was faith placed in her Bhat or bard and in the” 
oaths she might swear to the Shastri over the fu/as plant. She, — 
however, was content to bide her time, when with Sitdriim she might 
be revenged on the Shastri ; and the time was approaching when 4 
were able to work a great evil on him and on the party then suppo 
by the British. 

In December 1812 Muhammad Abud, who never ceased to hate 
the Gaikwar administration, almost suceceded in embroiling the 
State with Sindia, on whose behalf he was collecting tribute near 
Savli, and in 1813, at the request of Takhatabai, he and Manduji 
Dhamdhere advanced on Amod with some troops. The village 
belonged toa Gardsia family which had once been Hinda but had | 
since turned Musalmaén and which was nominally subject as well aa 
actually tributary to the Peshwa, an inconvenient little place which | 
afforded refuge 1 to the criminals of Broach. The then chief had 
married Takhatibdi’s sister, and it was to sid the cause of this” 
woman's son against the Gardsid’s brother that Takhatibdi was) | 
taking forcible steps, which threatened to involve the State ina 
dispute with the Peshwa, At the peremptory request of Fatesing, © 
however, the enterprise was given over, fa 

In 1815 the Pendhiris invaded datas from Khandesh, but 
retired after plundering Navsiéri, and very little damage was done. 
But the danger served to throw great discredit on the Gdikwir 
troops who behaved very badly." 

pending claims of the Peshwa on the Gdikwiir govern- 
uded to in the treaty of Bassein and in the definitive treaty of 

1805 between the Gaikwér and the Honorable Company had never 
been settled ; the term of the Ahmedabad lease was now approaching. = 








bat friendly. It was to be feared, therefore, that the lease would not _ 
be and that claims such as the hase treasury of : 
Baroda could not meet would be stron y pushed. It was” 
accordingly determined to coES Miadhavriiy Bere Muzumdiar to the 
Deccan; but afterwards, Mairél, the imtimate friend of 
Baébdji, was selected in his place and actually sent to Poona, to be 
mowed, on the 20th of October 1513, by Gangidhar Shastri, who 
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‘get out for Béajirdv’s court most uftiwillingly though he 
possessed the British safe conduct. The Peshwa very sensibly 
pared that, if he continued to grant long leases of the Ahmedabad 
farm to the Gaikwar, the renewal of them would at len, th come 
to be a matter of course and that Ahmedabad would in fact lapse 
into a mere tributary province” He was led to apprehend hits 
conclusion becanse of the war in Kathidwir conducted without his 
sanction, becanse of the fines inflicted on Navdnagar and d unigad of 
which he had not been officially apprised, and above all, because of 
the settlement made by Colonel Walker which was an undoubted 
infringement of the Peshwé’s suzerainty. Such were ee on 
this question, alongside of which ran the other question of the 
unsettled claims, which the acute Bajiriv hoped, as will be seen 
hereafter, to convert into a means of regaining that position in the 
Baroda state which he had lost by the treaty of Bassein. The 
Bombay Government grished, if possible, to see the differences 
between the two States settled without its interference, but every 
step taken by the powers was carefully watched. The retention 
by the Giikwar of the farm of Ahmedabad was anxiously desired 
by the Bombay Government whose boundaries touched it at many 
points, and it was important to thwart every attempt of Biijiriv to 
create fresh political ties between the courts of Baroda and Poona. 
Naturally thediscussionof matters of such great importance brought 
into the field a large number ofintriguers. Baroda was divided into 
two parties, the one loyal to the British alliance, the other disposed 
on certain terms to assist the Peshwa in regaining his supremacy 
over the State. In February 1514 the Resident at Poona, Mr, 
Elphinstone, demanded the recall to Gujardt of Govindray Gaikwar 
who was intriguing with the Peshwa on his own account. In May, 
the Shastri requested that one man might be either removed from 
office or wholly trusted. This was Karsetji Shet Modi, the Poona 
Resident's head clerk, whom the Shiistri suspected of designing to 
obtain the farm of Ahmedabad for himself, though it was to be 
nominally leased to Vithal Narsing alias Trimbakji Denglis, and 
of working with Trimbakji to influence the Peshwa by keeping him 
inn state of alarm as to the designs of Fatesing and the British. 
Takhatabdi was certainly the zealous ally of Sitdram, the disgraced 
minister, who was the head and representative of the popular or 
yar party adverse to the British. He proved himself to be a 
bitter snd powerful enemy to the people who had turned him out 
of power, and he was now endeavouring to regain his old place by 
Playing into the handsof the Peshwa and by strengthening the 
coalition of the disaffocted party in Baroda and the Poona court 
through weston whom he kept at Bombay and Poona. It was the 
more especial duty of his agents in the former place to find ont the 
secret motives and resolutions of the Bombay Council and if possible 
bribes to purchase the support of influential people. In Poona 
tis agent was Govyindrivy Bandnji Gdikwar with whom was also 
_ Bhagvantriv the illegitimate son of the late Mahdrdéja Goyindriv, 
_ whom the Rani Gahinabai furnished with means.’ In Bombay were 





1 Govindray Bandaji summoned Bhagvantriv to Poona in January 1816 sedicntes 
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stationed one Hifiz Muhammad Dénd and Mahipatrav, the brother-in- ~ 
law of Govindrdy at Poona, who corresponded with Sitdréim through ~ 
Hari Bhaktiin Baroda. This correspondence, as has been mentioned, 
related to the efforts made by Sitdriim’s agents to bribe some of | 
the Honorable Company's leading servants to take up Sitdérdm’s 
canse, and to keep him informed of the contents of the most secret — 
records in the Secretariat. 

At one time Sitérim, who kept up most intimate relations with 
Takhatabdi, to whose honse ‘he would repair in disguise by night’, 
won through her from the Mahsrija a letter recommending his claims 
for the Diwanship to the consideration of the Bombay Government 






means to make Sitdrdém minister and to oust the Shastri when it would — 
be easy to settle the difference between the States by once again 


ritish. were position was a most difficult one, for while he 
was loyal to the British and friendly to the Shastri, he needed but 

could not obtain the very strongest support the Bombay Government 
andthe Resident could givehim, as theoppositeparty was very strong. 
The weak-minded Anandray himself, worked upon by his favourite 
Rim, began in September to make preparations to go to Poona in — 
person, probably at the Peshwa’s invitation. This foolish step was 
of course checked by the Resident’s peremptory order, but the — 
Bombay Government appeared no doubt to Fatesing to be giving 





as a chance existed of the disputes between the two States being 
settled without its interference. : 
Gangidhar Shastri’s reputation as a faithful and honoured servant. 
of the British Government had long since been established; his 
personal influence over the youthful Fatesing, if in reality irksome at 
times, was apparently unbounded, and the prince, as far back as 1812; | 
had of his own accord requested that he should be sent to Poona. 
Besides it waa pape supposed that Bijiriv, who had como — 
across him many years be! o he was in the service ofthe Phadko 








these two and Trimbakji Denglia there were private mectin Tho latter introduced 
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family, held the Brahman minister in great respect.' In reality 


however the rise of the interloper Gangddhar Shistri by the favour 
of the British Resident was hateful to the old servants of Anandriv 
and Govindray. If he succeeded in his mission to Poona, he would, 

srhaps, for ever be the prime minister;if he failed, he would be 
immediately recalled to Baroda, and it was doubtful whether the 
presence of so firma friend to the British would be more dangerous 


at Poona or at Baroda. ie 
In 1814 the Shastri went to Poona, and in the September of 
that year proposed, thongh without a hope that the offer would be 


accepted, that the Peshwii’s claims should be settled for 50 l”khs, and 
that the Ahmedabad lease should be renewed for a term of five 
years for an annual payment of 8 lakhs. Béjirdv refused to listen 
to such terms, and the farm was eventually assigned to Trimbakji 
Denglia and actually made over to him on the 23rd of October 1814, 
while the question of the unsettled claims continued to be agitated. 

In September, too, Sitartim who had been mainly instrumental in 
effecting the transfer of the farm was placed in confinement by 
Fatesing, that he might no longer assist Govindriv Banduji im 
thwarting the Baroda mission or continue to outbid the Shistri’s offer 
tothe Peshwa with a view to obtain permission from the latter to 
return to his old post in the State. Bajirdv at this time appeared in 
his interviews with Mr. Elphinstone to assert that he had the right to 
nominate the Gdikwar's Diwén, and was loud in praises of Sitaram, 
while he showed the greatest detestation of the Shastri. He also 
affected to have the right of enquiring into the Géikwir’s domestic 
concerns, and declared that the British were meets Anandrév and 
Sitardm in confinement, while Fatesing was not renlly a free agent. 
This policy of the Peshwa met with the strong disapproval of the 
British Government who considered that the only power left to the 
Peshwa of all his old connections with the Gaikwar was that of 
granting investiture to the legal successor to the Baroda gad. 

The next month Mr. Elphinstone urged the Peshwa either to send 
the Shastri home or to dismiss from his court Bhagvantriv and 








_ Govindray, and shortly after the Shastri himself prepared to quit 


‘Poona and to leave the settlement of the disputed claims to the arbi- 
tration of the British, whereupon appeared the last phase of the 
‘Peshwa's conduct of the discussion.’ ‘He endeavoured to engage 
the Shastri in a separate negotiation which was to be conducted with- 
out the knowledge of tho Resident at Poona, and began to treat him 
with great honour.’ The Shastri with the entire sprees of the 
Resident, allowed Bajirtiv to so discuss the claims, ‘ He granted that 
the sum of 59 lékhs with interest on the same, was a by tho 
Gdikwar, and in liew of all claims, which were then laid by the 
Peshwa at one crore of arrears and 40 lakhs of tribute, he proposed 
to surrender territory worth 7 likhs.* At the same time he 


5 pwr that Fatesing would never part with so large a portion 


territory, and prayed the Resident to assist him in influencing 





' Wallace's History of the Gaikwars, 196. 
* Letter of Mr. Elphinstone, 8th April 1815, 


2 See Reventie and Finance Chapter. 
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Chapter VII. the Baroda court (May 1815).! What followed is matter of 
History common history. The Shdstri is esid to have been very vain, and 
a Rah Bajiray played upon this failing. The offer of territorial cession was” 
Fare cose ial Se apparently entertained ; the Shastri is alleged to have been persuaded” 
z : that Bajirdv was vastly impressed by his superlative wisdom ; and » 
nO} cal was made to him that his son should be married to the’ 
eshwi's? sister-in-law, (August 1815). He was also told that the 
Peshwa would be glad to make him is own minister, an offer the 
Shastri rejected at the desire of Mr. Elphinstone. 

Murder of the The Shastri agreed to the marriage project, and preparations 
Shastri. for its celebration were well advanced at Nasik where it was to take ~ 
place, when he began to draw back in some alarm at not receiving any 
definite reply from Baroda regarding the proposed cessions, At about — 
the same time he refused to allow his wife to visit the Peshwa’s palace — 

which was ordinarily a scene of | debauchery, and he thus drew 

on himself the deep but carefully concealed resentment of Bajiriy, 
The Prince’s vengeance was delayed till the night of the 14th of © 
July 1815. Against the advice | his faithful and cantious friend 

almost alone, at any rate unattended 
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4 the large number of troops he ~ 
had in his service at Poona. Bapu Mairél did not go with him, but. 
without his knowledge Govindrav did, and at this time the Shastri 
bad in his possession a letter addressed by this person to the Rant 
Takhatébéi which contained the ominons threat that under certain ” 
contingencies ‘the Shastri will never more look that way,’ that is, 
return to Baroda, It is well known how on the 14th of July Bajirdy © 
entertained the Shastri with that gracious courtesy by means of which © 
he could win over the minds of those who knew him best; how on — 
the same night Trimbakji Invited him repeatedly to be present at a 
ceremony in the temple from which the Shastri endeavoured to excuse 
himself on the plea of ill-health ; how he finally consented to go; and 
how on his return accompanied by a clerk, a few 

servants, he was set upon by some four or five di : 
he was pointed out by Sitdrdm’s agents, and by them was almost cut 
to pieces. Trimbakj: made no attempt to discover the guilty parties — 
or only such attempts as tended to confuse the evidence of what had 
happened, while the Peshwa did not act in any way except to guard 
his own person and protect Trimbakji from all blame. Bapn Mairél 
had the greatest difficulty in effecting the escape of himself and the 
Shastri’s family, for the Shistri’s troops created a disturbance after 
having been urged to mutiny by the intrigues of Govindriv2 : 















1 Fatesing ex his unwillingness to cede territory worth 7 Mkhs (22nd 
April 1815}, much to the Shastri's disappointment, who fancied thal the- austnal aici | 
intorest for the debt would amount to 15 lakhs. At this time the Shiistri made the 
mistake of conceding to the Peshwa, that if the succession was confined to the nearest 
heir, the Gaikwir would accept investiture from him, The Resident promptly ordered 
wy jrrtlged ny here betcha mise rsa geet A aaerstop epg 
_ * Trimbakj very probably at this time, really intended a reconciliation. He 
SBLIEEA fo have ccnteastdl Wo the Bbdstl that ha hel a4 cise tans acing tine negomieteen 


* The Shistri’s family returned to Baroda where they were well received by 
ees. Be Mairal was left st Poona to continue the discussion of the claims,” 
expenaive mission to Po pape . itless, disastrous, and 
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Such was the crowning act of wickedness and folly committed by 
Trimbakji and Bajirav in theirattempt to revive the old policy of the 
Peshwa and by the anti-British party in Baroda who hoped to get rid 

_ofaclever opponent by adeed of violence. During the previous year 
not only had the Nizim been attacked under false pretences, but the 
Jém of Navénagar’s servants had been assisted to rebel, troops had 
been sont into Gujardt, asylum had been granted to notorions 
plunderers who had fled from that country, and the Kiathiawir chiefs 

ad been instigated to combine against the British. A general 
spirit of lawleasness and discontent had been raised im the collecto- 
rate of Kaira, in the Ahmedabad districts and in Kéthidwir, which 
gave rise to much alarm and disgust among the British authorities 
in Gujarat. The British, anxious not to precipitate matters, acted 
towarda Rajirdv with the greatest forbearance. It was taken For 
granted that he had not been a party in the murder, and all that was 
Senauced of him was that Trimbakji and some others should be 
delivered up, It is unnecessary to describe here how Bajirdv’s plans 
wavered between striking an immediate blow and waiting to combine 
with other Maritha princes. Atlength he was frightened into 
oe Mr. Elphinstone’s directions, and Trimbakji, who had been 
in sham confinement in the fort of Vasantgad in Satara, was delivered 
up to the British, and shut upin the fort of Thana. Bhagvantray 
and Govindréy were surrendered to Fatesing (November 1816). 

At this time the British, who did not want a war, took no further 
steps to avenge the death of the minister who had been sent to 
Poona with their approval and under their safeguard. But, mean- 
while, the news of the Shastri’s death had created great excitement at 
Baroda. Fatesing for a time appeared to be beside himself with rage 
and grief, and on the 9th of December the post held by the minister 
was after his arrival at Baroda bestowed on his eldest son, a mere 
boy, with the Government guarantee, or bdhedhari, though the duties 
of the post were carried on by Yashvantriv Dada. Buta strong 
party in the court looked on the event as a triumph, and confidently 
expected the restoration of Sitirim by the intervention of the 
Peshwa. The feeble Anandrav was at this time writing to Govindrav 
‘to get this measure carried out, adding ‘you are faithful to the 

sarkdr, you did what was very right.” And this when the latter 
was informing the ex-minister’s relation, Kakaji, ‘the business here 
has been completed, do you commence the duties of Diwan,’ Besides 
the support of the reigning prince, Sitdrdm possessed that of 
Gahindbéi, and of the ever intrigumg Takhatabéi, who now openly 

expressed her bitter hatred of the Shastri who had caused her to be 

placed in confinement. Sitdriim himself, thongh under strict 
surveillance, found means to do mischief.’ His old servant Bapu 
hundth was persuaded to hold all his troops at Dhér, amounting 

to about four thousand men, in readiness to march from the border 

and strike suddenly at the capital, if, as seemed probable, any 

' Baroda Resident's letter, L5th August 1515, i 
is ae tp oad loins Tt gee Bee oh 

 was-the son of A'nandriv's sister, The Proce cocring rei Dhar and Baroda lasted 

ee. when the little State, which was heavily involved in debt to the Gaikwér, 
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Chapter VII. disturbance took place. For, at Ahmedabad the Peshwa’s sarstibha 
ee ee Tee eo end corresponding with the disaffected party 
i in Baroda, and large bodies of Jats and other marauders wera 
| Aaa Gitewina Collecting on the northern and western frontier of the Honorable 
Company's territories and threatened Dholera. . 
The attempt at a revolutionin favour of Sitéram proved abortive; 
» but Fatesing evidently fell for a time under the influence of the 
patriotic party. Moved chiefly by the support given to the ex= 
minister by the Rani Gahindbai, he could not be persuaded by the 
Resident to surrender Sitdram eaeodent, flo fa to Suratior 

Bombay. asc) an investigation into his participation in the late 

events, Sitaraim’s house was converted into a prison on the 20th of 
| September and a guard of English troops was placed over him. 
1816, Finally in April 1816 he was ordered to be conveyed to Bombay, 
and he was taken as far as Navsdri where in a short time 
éanad was granted him raising his nemnuk 50 per cent asa salye | 
for the harshness which the Bombay Government had forced the | 


































Gédikwar to use towards him. J * 3 
~The nee in the demeanour of | atesing, who now began to 
show si restiveness and of a desire to assert his indep endence, 


led the Resident to propose the appointment of & successor to the 
Shastri. who might prove a useful counterpoise to the new race of 
State councillors, very different from Ravji Appaji, Madhayriy Tatya,” 
Babaéji and the Shastri, men such as Bechar Manekdas who lent the 

young prince money and who ‘ being himself notorious for dissolute ” 

principles, ministered to the luxurious inclinations of Fatesing.’ Sa, 
Ohakji Dadaji, onthe 20th of February 1816, Dhakji Dadiji was nominated medinm _ 
| of communication between the Resident and the Darbdr on a | 
salary of Rs. 250 per month, and was at the outset regarded by the 

Regent as a second Sere who rokaaean him from enjoyi ng 
legitimate pleasures, He accordingly kept Dh Ikji ignorant of all 
thet and secretly consulted Bechar on po matter, till this — 
person was dismissed at the peremptory request of the Resident. — 

Between the latter who carried matters with a high hand and — 
the Regent further misunderstandings soon occurred. Fatesing — 
incautiously quarrelled with the Rani Takhatébdi, and then — 
refused to or nine the claims of the sdvakirs who had under 
British guarantee supplied the wants of the costly Poona mission. ze 
A threat to omen ins post almost met by the Bombay Government, 
a refusal to divulge all items of expenditure, and the determination 
to reduce the pay of the army instead of diminishing the number of 
the troops ys gia the feeling of discontent on both sides, — 
On the 15th of August 1816, we hear, too, for the first time of the | 
Resident's complaints that the Gaikwir was taking bribes to settle 4 
matters in @ manner contrary to the evident interests of the State. _ 
‘It is no exaggerati n to say that the Bombay Government, as anxious — 
then as in 1512 to withdraw from its close connection with the | 
_ administration of the State, was deterred from doing so byitadoubta “y 
of the future condnet of Fatesing, by the peril in which the bdhedharit 4 
interests Sap peace if Sin sovereign’s character was unsatis- 
fuctory, 30 by the threatening aspect of political affairs in 
almost all the Mardtha States. nee ee | 
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In September 1516, Captain Carnac was’ informed that the 
infamons ‘l'rimbakji Denglia had escaped from the fort of Thana and. History 
his apprehensions that serious troubles were at hand were quickened re ge) 
by the presence of a large body of troops at Godhra. Informati sashes. jes 








xD : 
n received that a confederacy of the great Mardtha chieilcPrctaning otal 
was on foot, and among other significant facts itwas ascertained  gpai struggle, be- 
that the, channel of communication between Sindia and the Peshwa pda py ees Ses 
was the very Govindrév Gdikwdr connected with the murder of the 304 the a 
Shastri who was still sen Sees with Raja Anandray, Th 1816. 3 
Peshwa was tampering with Fatesing, and “his sarsubha a : 
Ahmedabad in person and satin de agent at Baroda was vainly — * + 
urging Vithoba Diwanji, the sarsubha of Kathiiwar, to raise sibandt , 
for mischievous purposes as he himself was Sein in Gujartt, 
Ahmedabad itself was surrounded by turbulent Koli horsemen who : 
were distressing the country, and the Peshwi's agents were breeding 2 
all kinds of disturbances in the Kathiiwdr peninsula. _ | . 
Meanwhile, the discussion of the Peshwé’s money claims onthe 
Gaikwir was*opened afresh on the old basis of a cession by the 


ST OLAROn 








latter of territory worth 7 likhs, for the Governor General had . 
decided that the murder of the Shastri was not to affect the general = 
question. Thirteen years, however, had passed since the treaty of wh 
Dasisin and five years since the present negotiations had been started, 4 
and the Peshwa was no longer satisfied with so slight a substitute for v 
the demands he had made, while Fatesing expected a diminution 2 
in these very demands, But events were now taking place which 
were to cut short these wearisome discussions, On the th of April, 1817. 7 


18i7 Lord Moira warned Sir Evan Napean that war between the 
British and the Peshwa was imminent, as the latter would not 
listen to reason, and that he was to hold himself in readiness to 
seize the Peshwi's portion of Gujardt and the northern portion of 
the Konkan. Every preparation for war had been made, when 
Mr. Elphinstone gave notice that on the 10th of May 1817 His 
Highness had agreed to give up Trimbakji Denglia and to surrender 
three forts which were demanded of him as pledges. 

On the 13th of June 1817 the Right Honorable Mr. Elphinstone, 
on the part of the Company, and Moro Dikshit and Baléji Lakshman 
on that of the Peshwa, drew upatreaty at Poona, by the Vth Article 
of which the Peshwa Gursecated all past claims on the Gdéikwir 
for an annual payment of 4 lakhs and renounced all future claims. 
This decision, so favourable to the Gédikwar, was justified on the 
ground of the terms being a penalty for Gangaidhar Shastri’s 
murder." By the VIIth Article the ee ceded the tribute of 
Kathiawir to the Hritish;? and by the XVth Article the farm of 
Ahmedabad in perpetuity to the Gdikwér and his successors for the 
Same sim a8 Was given for it when Kathiiwar formed a portion, iz, 
4} lakhs per annum,’ By the same treaty Jambusar, Amod, Desbora, 
















! HL. Pottinger’s account of the interview. Mr. Elphi insisted that the gai ) 
ofthe Gdikwir ‘was compensation for the maueder of the prime mininter,’ ath 
Juae 1517. ? In 1815 the Peshwa's mulatyiri was valued at Ra. 5,62,939. 
© * The Ahmedabad farm without Kathidwdr was worth the sum ; the then sarmbAa 
Was supposed to pay a rent of 0 Likhs for the entire farm. 
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Chapter VII. Dabho: and Bahadarpur were ceded tothe British, as well as Savig” 
| ‘cession to date from the 5th of June, in other words, ‘all the 


Asacpmiy ixn Ushts and territories of the Peshwa in Gujardt, except Ahmedabad, 

, aay ~ vine Olpéd, and the annual pepreers due by the Gdikwir. Besides, the 
oe ee ~ Peshwa renounced all future authority over the Gdikwir, who thus — 
» became an independent prince, and free of, first tribute, second 


commutation for service, third nazaridna,’ . - 
Supplemental “On the 25th of Juné 1817 the sanad for the perpetual grant of the 


~areaty. farm of Ahmedabad’ to the Gdikwir was made out and carried into 
6th November 1517. effect withm a month.” On the same day the Bombay Government 
» © began to consider if the Gdikwir, whites position had been so 
wonderfully improved and who had obtained without an effort the 
lion’s share of the spoil, should not be called ak to maintain a 
larger subsidiary force. It represented to the vgn General 
~ ‘the great disproportion of the military charges borne by the 
British, compared with that of the expenses inode a Gaikwiir, 
It is true that his military establishment ’ wale ed at 42 lakhs, — 
but it was ‘oflittle practical use, two or three thousand men only being — 
fit for service,’ and the British had spent 12 lakhs in am expe sai 


to Cutch and Vagher, ‘while the whole responsibility of Gujarit 
and Kathidwir oesn external attack and internal ect, had 
devolved on the British Government.’ Let thorefore, it was proposed, 
an additional subsidy of two regiments of cavalry and a battalion of 
native infantry 1000 strong be entertained by the cession, on the part 
of the Gaikwiir, of his tribute in Kathidwir, and, if he pleased, let 
that prince make « corresponding reduction in his own army, In 
addition to this increased subsidy, let the Ga&ikwar be bound to help 
the British with the aid of a contingent force in case of foreign war, — 
and of the subsidiary force, ries 0 only one battalion which 
should remain in the country The Géikwér, it was understood, 
was to be paid for his aid by sharing in the fruits of any foreign 
conquests. As the Peshwa was now excluded from Gujarit a 
commercial treaty was also contemplated, which should lead to the 
abolition of the vexatious dues levied in the Baroda state, Finally; 
on the 25th of July, the Bombay Government considered if Dabhoi, 
that old bone of contention between the Gdikwar and Peshwa, 
Savli which was revered as the spot where the last honors were 
mid to the body of Pildji, the founder of the Gaikwér family, and 
hidarpur might not be exchanged for the pargana of Viramgam 
al the Panch Mahdls, lately leased to the Baroda state by the 
eshwa. 


> 











Fatesing agreed to the increase of the subsidiary force and to its 








_— plerien tal cho of 1517 fey 
Ty ant the Definitive Treaty of the 2ist of April 1805, | 
y Article 3 of the same treaty, s contingent of 3000 men was to be kept by the 


Gdikwar : aoooutred, larly paid and mustered, and to be under the liree: 
tion of the Reson 5. Pai ibe come iene and : | ? 
* Bee Article 2 of the treaty. eit =e 7 Sa eee 7 
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eee by territorial cossions, though not by ge eee of his 
Pte in t pera instead of which he o give in jai 
the whole oth is Tights lately acquired by the arth etual lense of the 
Ahmedabad dieiereta: provided the British paid he rent for the 
same, that is, districts worth Rs. 17,11,969 minus the rent of 
Rs. 4,560,000, or in net valne Rs. 12,61, 969, which included half the 
city of Ahmedabad, the Peshwia’s Daskroi, Viramgém, Parinti, the 
Peshws’s share of Harsoli and the Panch Mahdls.: This offer was 
accepted by the Resident somewhat tothedieappointment of the Bombay 
Government, but certain exchanges of territory tended afterwards to 
make the arrangement most agreeable to them. The British at that 
time laid great stress upon the prestige which would attend on the 
8 pero of Ahmedabad, the old Muhammadan capital of Gujarft, 
the Baroda darbdir took a historic pride in the retention of a 
portion at least of that place, so that on both sides a degree of 
interest was attached to this city which it 15. difficult now to 
understand. However, Fatesing, for the present retaming Daskroi, 
the Adveli in the city and for good the Mahi Kéntha tributes, 
ceded his share of Ahmedabad to the British at the estimated valoo 
of Rs. 1,65,915. The city was not, however, in reality worth that to 
the Honorable Company, for some Re. 60,000 were levied in customs 
of such a nature that they could not continue to be enforced by the 
British. In the pargana of Petlad, too, as much was ceded by the 
Gdikwir as went to make up the aggregate | value of the following 
districts, which he acquired out of territories lately won by Si 
British from Bajiriv: Dabhoi valned at Rs. 2,07,918, Bah 
at Rs. 14,377, and Savli at Rs. 75,333, total Rs. 2,97, 626.7 The 
Bombay Government was the more pleased with these ox 
that they consolidated their possessions in north Gujariat, and 
becanse on the 19th September the Peshwa had sent a sanad to the 
Giikwér, informing him that he had granted his rights of sovereignty 
in Ahmedabad to the British, who no longer paid any rent for the 
territories, the remission being taken mto account in part payment 
of a British subsidiary force he had been obliged to entertain. 


rf the VIlth Article the province of Okhamandal and the island 
of Bet, which contained places dear to the mpoesinippers of Krishna, 













were ceded to the Gdikwir as o free » on condition that fhe 


Honorable ery Oye retain a building for the deposit of stores 

on rt belo island, and that their ships should pass in and ont of any 
belonging 

2 for any of the Gdikwar’s vessels visiting a British port. 

Biraty, too, was to be repressed.* By the VIth Article of the same 

treaty the Honorable Company promised ‘that they would not 









1 Seo Article 3.of tho treaty and Schedalo B in Aitchison’s ‘Treaties 

he warns ee surrender from one side to the other of Ahinedabad » Dabboi and 
Sila toate tric Poe See oe pe 
: e wa on the 0th J na, 

, Seo Echadale C of Gas Bete Treaty, 1817. British also ceded 
Vijépor and fappa Sami of Kadi return for Kapadvanj, Bhilej, Karod, and somo 


te Nth gh which is not montioned in the text, stipulated that‘ offenders 
Seth ates ns nate jurisdiction of either party hall: be surrendered on demand 









to the Gaikwar free of hindrance, a similar provision: 
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Paresino GirkwAxs district, and finally with the Adveli of Ahmedabad. The exchange 
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endeavoured to reform the army, but: his success had -been more — 


‘whether such a compliance had any reality in it, but, however that — 
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ply in future for the exchange of any more territory whatever.’ 
evertheless a few weeks had not passed before Captain Carnac was | 
instructed to appy for anew exchange. The Géikwar first parted — 
with Daskroi, then with the iadm and dumala villages of that 


was ratified by the Bombay Government in November 1818, 
The value of Daskroi was computed at its last annual receipts or 
Rs. 1,10,000, though its average revenue for the past few years had 
exceeded Rs. 1,24,000. The indém and dumdla villages ceded with 
it brought up its value to Rs. 1,86,000. The Géikwir received 
lands in Petlad worth Ra. 1,338,967, together with the remission of | 
moghidi dues in the Surat atthdvisi, amounting to Rs. 75,763, and 
some other villages." There was accordingly a balance of exchange 
to the credit of the Honorable Company, in consideration of which — 
a grant was made to it of the kasha of Mota and the ana of 
Tadkeshvar. Finally the Peshwii’s share of the town of Petlid was 
ceded to the Giikwar in exchange for Omrat, and at the same 
time a gift was made to him of Sidbpur, s town much esteemed on 
account of its sanctity. 
To conclude our notice of the Supplemental Treaty, aremarkshould 
be made on the spirit in which Fatesing met the suggestion that — 
while increasing his subsidiary force, he might make a corresponding — 
reduction in his own army, though by Article VIII of the treaty a 7 
portion of this reduced force amounting to 3000 effective cavalry § 
me for the first time bound to fight in aid of the Britis 
beyond the frontiers of the state if required to do so, The Géikwar 
had won his state with the assistance of a Maratha military class which | 
had never, to any great extent, been rewarded with landed 
possessions. The Maratha sardars were attached to his service by 
the pay they obtained from military s now all the more lucrative 
that a corresponding amount of efficiency was not expected of — 
them. When British influence was greatest, that is, immediately 
after the expulsion of the Arab mercenaries, Colonel Walker had — 


——— interests of many of his sarddére by a reduction of his © 
rees to twelve thousand men, though, in order to pay his tribute ~ 
to the Peshwa, he consented to reduce, not the numbers of his — 
troops, but his military expenditure by 4 likhs. It is doubtfal © 


may be, the great war or series of wars on which the British were — 
about to enter with the Peshwa, the Raja of Nagpur and Holkar, — 
made any kind of sid the Gaikwér could give acceptable, and — 
the importance of the military class increased accordingly. A few 

years Inter Saydjirév, anxious by every means to strengthen his 
mifluence over fis: subjects, which he imagined British inter- _ 
ference weakened, strongly upheld his own army, or that portion — 





1 The fixed annual amount of mopildé arose from the Timbs units valued at ; 


Rs. 10,012, the Varidv kasha Ba. Balair Ra. 24,204, } Rs. 9004, 
asta Re, 1007, tho Beadari of the Vasravi paryans Be Coen a 
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of it which did not bow the knee to the stranger, and so real 
reforms were indefinitely postponed, though there was no doubt that 
an efficient military body could not co-exist with a subsidiary force, 
for the maintenance of which large territories had been alienated. 
Before closing the recital of the events which took place during 
the regency of Fatesin , allosion must be made to the series o 
wars into which the British at this time entered. On the 6th of 
November 1817 Bajiriv made the sndden and fruitless attack on 
the Residency near Poona which resulted in his defeat at Kirkee, in 
his flight from the capital which opened its gates to the conquerors, 
and eventually in his surrender asa prisoner to Sir John Malcolm on 
the Srd of June 1818. On the 20th of the same month (November) 
the Raja of Nagpar made a similar attack on the Residency near his 
capital, and the batile of Sitdbaldi brought him to the verge of the 
ruin which was shortly to overwhelm his kingdom. Large British 
forces were at this time in the field with a view to crush the Pendhiari 
hordes, but the difficulty of the undertaking was increased by the 
unfriendliness of Sindia and the hostility or party in Malhdrrav 
Holkar’s court, which, on the 21st of December, led to the decisive 
battle at Mahidpur. It is no wonder that the British were glad to 
get any assistance the Giikwdr could give, and Fatesing behaved 
ike a staunch ally. Not only did these events hurry on the 
angmentation of the subsidiary force, but Fatesing placed a 
contingent force at the disposal of his friends. After detaching 
400 horse for the defence of Songad, Kehmal-ud-din, the veteran 
Gaikwiri officer, joined the Gujarit army, which under Sir W. 
Keir was to enter Malwa with os force of 2000 horse and foot 
Kehmél-ud-din died of illness during the campaign, but the 
contingent cavalry continued to serve during the whole campaign and 
for some time after the war was actually at an end under his son 
Mir Amin-nud-din, and it did some valuable service in the shape of 
escort duty, &c, Some 200 of the Gaikwiir’s cavalry, at the desire 
of the Bombay Government expressed on the 28th of November, were 
detached from the main forge to serve in the Konkan, and rendered 
some service In cutting off fugitives and capturing cattle at the 
siege of Riygad. During the war Songad and the mahdls were 
garrisoned by 1367 horseand 620 infantry; while 1000 men were added 
to Bacha Jamédar's Mahi Kéntha force, with a view to keep Pélanpur 
an order in conjunction with the British. Both Pélanpur and 
Dhar gave rise to some anxicty ge the latter part of 1817; in 
the last-mentioned place, because of the doubtful attitude taken up 
by the virtual commander of the forces there, Bapn Ragunath, the 
connection or servant of the ex-Diwiin Sitdra4m, of whom mention 
bas been made. The Malwa war was a most costly one to the 
Gdikwir and led to the State’s becoming once more involved in debt. 
No additional territory, however, was granted to the Gdikwér for 
et ea _ ere aon he got Was pate extinction of the 
ute of 4 likhs he would have had to the Peshwi’s pow 
not been destroyed. pay bad the Peshwa’s power 








_,| Captain Jackson in his paper on the Contingent (1877) gives the total number 
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Saya'jira'v (II.) Ga'ikwa'r (Regent), 1818-1819. 


Fatesing, when only twenty years old, died after a five days’ illness | 
on the 23rd of June 1818, The undoubted heir to Anandriiv’s gad 
was Fatesing’s younger brother, Saydjir4v, then aged nineteen years, 
and the Bombay Government unhesitatingly sewed: on the Mahirija 
his nomination to the post of Regent. As the character of this, the” 
most remarkable of all the rulers in Baroda, greatly influenced the 
history of the State, a few words on this point will not be amiss, 7 
Brought to the front at so early an age, little was known of him to 
the Resident, but that little was favourable, as he was held to be of 
a. studious disposition and sober behaviour. There were people in 7 
the palace who knew him better. Though Sayzijirdiv’s claims to the © 
throne were undoubted, two persons advanced pretensions. One — 
was Rédhabdi, the widow of Fatesing, who, on her husband’s death, - 
had, without much sincerity, threatened to become sati. She was, 
however, prevented from doing so by the remonstrances of Captain 
Carnac, Ai allowed her to adopt a son on the express under- 
standing that the adoption should only entitle him to inherit 
Fatesing’s private property. She selected Govindriiv Gaikwar, the 
son of that Ganpatréav who, when jaghirdar or mimlatdar of 
Sankheda, had been deprived of his ‘the territory shortly after 
the Kadi war, Ganpatriv after a long life passed in exile had 
died of a lingering disease just as he was returning to Baroda on” 
the 21st of April 1911, so that his son, in the event of Sayéjirava © 
death, would have had « chance of rising to the gidi. The other less” 
ne Sanne pretendant was the intriguing Takhatabai, who, not bein 
n Mardtha but a Rajputan, was not a legal wife to Anandriiv, and © 
could not seriously hope that her children should succeed to the 
gddi. She had, power vague ambitions and perhaps hoped to — 
wheedle the fond Anandravinto recognising one of themas regent — 
or heir. Behind these ladies was a numerous party, perhaps all 
the ministers and darakkdérs, who were scheming to ti fe 
out. of his rights, the most promi _Vithalray, the — 
minister, openly favouring the cause of youngGovindriv. The fact 
is that the ministers, ladies, and favourites had, fora length of time, 
enjoyed privileges and 2 ete which they knew woul taken 
from them by a prince of Saydjiriv’s stamp of mind. Their fears 
‘were fully realized, for he turned out to be a man of excep- — 
tional vigour and self-assertion, and of extraordinary tenacity of 

ose; alous of interference or anything savouring of dictation ; 
Si of the most vindictive and protracted hatred towards those 
who opposed him or denied his authority; fond of power, and fonder 
still of money ; distrustful of his ministers, and yet unfortunately led 
by them into all kinds of crooked ways; physically timid and 
naturally fond of display, and yet driven his strong will not to 
give way an inch in any direction, and to subordinate hisexpenditure _ 
to the steady acoumulation of money. Undoubtedly it was much to be ~ 
regretted that he had not been better educated, for then perhaps he 
would have understood his own interests and those of the State better, 
and some of the recommendations of the Bombay Government would 
have found fayour with him. It is probable that ho of all the 
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Gdikwirs is regarded by his subjects with the most respect, for he 
was considerate towards those oy surrounded him, as long as he 
did not suspect them of thwarting him, and in his private life he 
was exceptionally moral. His long reign was passed in almost 
uninterrupted pecan to the Bombay Government, during the 
course of which he was by turns punished and conciliated without 
any particular result, In the end he gained his own way in most 
respects, though at a cost ultimately ruinous to the state. 

At the very outset of his public life Saydjirdiv, who found himself 
alone and unsupported, even, as he thought, by the Bombay 
Government, turned for assistance ton man who was possibly the 
biggest rogue in India! Dhakji Daddji, as has been s , Was 
the unworthy successor of Gungadhar Shastri in the post of Native 
Agent at the Residency, to which he was appointed by Captain 
Carnac, whose father had had business relations with his family. 
The Resident believed in the man, and gave him credit for having 
saved the State 40 lakhs by reducing the potedari rate of interest. 
Tn opposition to a wise Government order issued in 1805, but at the 
earnest recommendation of Captain Carnac, the Bombay Government 
allowed Dhakji to retain his post of agent and to become joint- 
poteday to the native state, that is, to conduct a large banking 
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yusiness with the State, in which he did not delay to commit some 
cnr frauds. These did not at once come to the knowledge of 


Resident, but they very sa kly created great disorders m the 
money matters of the State, vairdy was pleased with Dhakji, 
because the latter pretended that he had espoused his interests 
against Govindriy, and perhaps he thought it good to make friends 
with so clever a man whom, morever, he believed to be petted by 


the Resident? At any rate, Captain Carnac acting, as he thought, 
by the wish of the regent, applied for Dhakji’s nomination to the 
post of minister, The Supreme Government reluctantly gave the 
man his choice between service at the Residency or service in the 
State, and, against the judgment of the Bombay Government, he 
was suffered to leave the residency in September 1819 and to take 
up the work of minister. Before long all kinds of complaints and 
suspicions arose; among other matters there were rumours of 
murders committed by Dhakji’s gumdsta Umydshankar, but for 
time the Government hesitated to interfere with the affairs of the 
Giikwar by instituting an enquiry into the acts of their own servant. 
m cayctngt te pce Ray secure he should be dismissed 
from his post, an jiriv was glad enough to carry out the 
proposals, Bat Dhiakji had been promised a = fae of one likh of 





1 Wallace's History of the Gaikwar and his Relations with the British Government, 
. y chapter by Captain Barton, 601. This work will be fn , 
quoted for the record of futpoen ci rakes ae frequently 
! r, Elphinstone's account of his visit to Baroda, 20th Aprill52). Saydjiriv 

2ed he obtained | pPointment, after which he entirely o | his 

towards him.’ When asked whether he wished to retain Dha page ieee 

ripe aptain Carnac aL TA coming back?" ‘Because,’ be 

great intluance wi Captain Coster and might possibly injure 

, Seto a, Soubtless the Governors assurances that 

influence waa not very grest did not meet with much credence. 
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rupees, of which Rs. 30,000 were given him in the shape of three 
inam villages. Wasthe grant to be withdrawn and who was to | 
succeed as minister? These matters were left to be decided by the” 
(rovernor in person after a visit to Baroda. d 

Such a visit was likely to prove advantageous owing to several ” 
events which bad lately taken place in Baroda. By the fall of the 
Peshwa the Gdikwir government had become exempted from paying 
the yearly tribute of 4 lakhs due to the Peshwa; but the contmgent — 


had now returned from Malwa and Saydjirdv asked that, according” 
to the stipulation made in the VIIIth Article of the treaty of 1817 
he should share in the benefits of the victories gained during the war, 
The British Government did not consider him entitled to any further 
advantages, though the subsidiary force employed was maintained at 
a cost of over 24 lakhs a year, and the expenses of the contingent 
during two years had amounted to over 394 lakhs. Saydjirav was 
bitterly mortified at this decision, thongh he might reasonably have 
considered that indirectly the gain to the State had been enormous, 
as it was no longer poe for any enemy to invade or bully his 
State in the way Peshwa, the Pendhiris, Holkar, and Sindia — 
had done for many years past. But the cost of the war and other © 
circumstances had once again plunged the State into that sea of 
debt out of which it had struggled by efforts continually exercised 
for nearly twenty years, Into the present condition of its affairs, — 
therefore, the Governor of Bombay, the Right Honourable Mr 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, was coming to enquire, Besides, the ~ 
status of the Raja was to undergoa change. On the 2nd of October ~ 
1819 the poor Raja Anandrav had died at the age of fifty-five, the 
shops in the city had been closed for twelve days, the old seal 
had been broken and a new one made, the criers had proclaimed — 
Saydjirdv Mahéraja, and a new order of things was going to take — 
place. In addition to these events, two family quarrels had arisen 
which required appeasing. 
Sayajira'v (II.) Ga‘ikwar, 1819-1847. 5 

The first quarrel was between Saydéjiriv and Rédhabai, the widow 
of Fatesing. When Captain Carnac allowed this Indy to “a 
Govindray Gdikwir, he had informed her that the adoption i z 











would not give the youth any additional right to the succession. 
He had some difficulty in persuading Saydjirv to settle on Fatesing’s — 


family nemnuks worth in all Rs, 95,000, for the prince really feared 
the pretensions of the youth, backed as they were by a strong party. 
And he was right, for when, before the actual payment of the salary, 
the ladies of the family were requested to sign a proviso that 
Govindriy by the adoption acquired no rights to the succession, 
Radhébdi and the others declared that they had never heard of 
Captain Carnac’s warning to them, founded honsk it had been on 
the decision of the Bombay Government. Radhébai not only refused | 
to sign the proviso, but she withheld as belonging to her late — 
husband, certain royal insignia which Saydjirév declared were stato 

property. Thereupon Saphire refused to pay hera farthing though 

strongly spheres aaa he Bombay Government. Subsequi nil a 
Mr. Elphinstone approved of his policy, for the vakils of the family 
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lind used strong language during the discussion: ‘ We are neither 
servants, creat ee Raa but master of the Giikwiér's 
territory and estate.’ So the quarrel waxed fiercer: Radhabsi 
entrenched herself in Fatesing’s oe and laid bands on all she 
could claim as her own. Saydjirdév, by withholding the nemnuk, 
not only put the family to great straits, but filched away some of 
the property it claimed and confined in prison many .of the 
faihily serrate and dependents on the pretence that they were 
creating a disturbance. He himself the while was persua ed that 
a conspiracy had been made to assassinate him, and did not venture 
from his house unless attended by numerous well-armed followers. 
Mr. Elphinstone, when he visited Baroda, investigated the whole 
matter, and finding that Radhdbdi still maintained that by the 


adoption Govindrav’s right to the gddi was greater than Saydéjiriv's,or 


that he was at least entitled to be the next Maharaja, he withdrew 
the British guarantes to the nemnuk.' But the quarrel kept 
simmering on in Baroda, till it blazed up in the strangest manner 
ning years later. 

Saydjirdy’s second quarrel was with Takhatabdi and was of a more 
farcical turn, for there was always something amusingly impudent 
in that lady’s behaviour. On Anandrdv’s death she, like Radhabdi, 
who had gained something by the move, threatened to become sats, 
but as no faith was aleod in her assertion, her son Balvantrav got 
nothing by the trick, thongh both he ond she advanced claims to 
his succession. But the real quarrel centered on that jewel room 
upon which Anandrav had doyiiely: fixed his last glance from 
his death bed. The lady declared that some of the jewels were her 
private property, and Sayijirdv asserted that they belonged to the 
State, so that Captain Carnac, till an arrangement could be made, 
had to place sentries over the door ofthe room. It is true that there 
was a back entrance by which for some time admittance was gained, 
fill that too was stopped. At length Saydjirdv, at Captain Carnac’s 
suggestion, reluctantly granted Takhatébai and her family allow- 
ances amounting to Rs. 1,74,6002 He subsequently denied that he 
had done s0, but was brought to book, and so finally gave in. 
ioe that this was so, Mr. Elphinstone took off the sentries and 
allowed Saydjirdy to get at the jewels. 

Besides temporarily settling these quarrels Mr. Elphinstone, du ring 





his memorable visit in April 1820, placed some more important 
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Chapter VIT. matters on a basis which he hoped would be a firm one.' First. 
History. and foremost he put an end to the commission which, with the 


Savisrmav (1T,) 
Girewin. 


Resident at its head, had, during the imbecile : driv’s reign, 
carried on the administration for the Mahbérdja. In a letter dated 
 ?th April 1820, Mr. Elphinstone informed His Highness, ‘'The 
arrangement of a commission is no longer necessary, the government: 
will henceforward be conducted by His I Highness in n, and all 
complaints and representations are heneeforward to e addressed to. 
him.” . But in a long letter dated four days earlier,’ a letter to” 
which Saydjirdy had objected on the score of its length, thal 
Governor had informed the Mahiraja that all foreign affairs wera ~ 
to remain under the exclusive management of the Srna 
Government, but that in internal affairs the Gdikwiir was to be — 
unrestrained. Still it was provided that the engagements with 
4 guaranteed bankers were to be kept,’ that the Resident was to be | 
informed of the plan of finance determined on each year, to have 
2 _ free access to all accounts and to be consulted before any large 
new expenses were incurred, that the British guarantees to ministers, 
and othera were to be observed, and that the Bombay Government 
me was to be consulted before the choice of a new minister was made, } 
Fall of Dhakji. Saydjiriv cheerfully accepted the situation. - Perhaps he did not — 
foresee that each of tho provisos was destined to be the source of 
endless troubles, The last one created a coolness before the Governor 7; 
left India. It was decided by the Governor that Dhikji was to be” 
lI dismissed, but before stating who succeeded him it may be as 








well to trace to its end the history of this bad man. He was 

deprived of his money salary, but Mr. Elphinstone thought that, as ~ 
no treason had been proved against him, he should retam his inam 

a villages worth Rs. 30,000 a year, shoonh he distinctly informed | 
a | the Supreme Government that no guarantee was given.” Saydjiriv 








at once brought heavy charges embezzlement against Dhakji, | 
Saad pong® the prem pelt Lee to Snag ae in oar Ostensibly to settle 
: | | affairs, really in the hx Sos ar ea infinence — 
v2 with the Mabéekic, ew ics ed.® By the 24th of 
i September 1821, the embezzlement being proved, the British — 
_ on was withdrawn from Dhikyi, and, shortly after, though he 

Y ee hereon the poteddni Sayaj irdvresumed 
<2 the indm vil obtained and tore up his sanad, and mode him © 

disgorge Rs. 7, 75, 000, to enable him to do which, he was allowed to 

i plunder his agent Umaydshankar. Though he was but aconvicted — 

< rogue, the Home Government in 1835 directed tho Bombay — 
+ Government to insist on Sayaji’s returning Dhakji the indm villages 





1 _ as Mr, Elphinstone’s decision, in which it was expressly stated that 
y there was no guarantee but that the villages should be " cacieabl aa 





; } Minute given in extanso in Wallace's History of the Gaikwars, 251, : 
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the Géikwér’s pleasure, had been upset in 1821. The Bombay 
Government Rally approved of Saydjiriv’s policy in resuming the 
villages, and yet in 1840 Saydjirév had to pay up all arrears for 
seventeen years on their account with interest, in accordance with the 
order of the Honorable Court of Directors communicated on the 23rd 
of June 1838. About this time Captain Carnac, then Sir James 
Carnac and Governor of Bombay, was on the point of visiting 
Baroda to settle some pointa which Saydjiriv had very much at heart. 
Dhakji, heres his supposed influence with his old master, 
induced the Mah4rija to believe that if 5 likhs were advanced to 
him he would induce the Governor to give Saydjiraév hisenr. At 
the same time he impudently wrote to. Sir James Carnac to 
recommend his claims privately to the Giikwar. The letter was 
returned, but Dhakji succeeded in making ge oe believe that a 
bribe of 5 likhs was not large enough, and that 12) lakhs were 
required to pay the Governor and his Secretary. In January 1841 
a sum of 74 lakhs was accordingly forwarded to Bombay, but as 
Sir James Carnac did not concede all Saydjiriv wanted, two agents 
of Gopdlray Mairal, the Raja's trusted friend, were sent down to make 
enquiries. These Dhakji won over, and five lakhs were paid him. 
Still His Highness suspecting that all was not nght, sent down a 
fresh emissary whom Dhékji could not bribe but did manage to 
throw into prison for a time on a false charge of debt. During the 
subsequent trial on this | the whole troth gradually 
became known to the Bombay Government; though it was long 
before Saydjirfév would reveal what he had done. Yet after all this, 
the Government still insisted that the Mahdréja should continue to 
pay Dhakji the full amount of his indm to the day of his death in 
1846, when fortunately he left no heirs. 

To return to Mr. Elphinstone’s visit and thechoice of a new 
minister : there was only one person to whom the Governor objected, 
and yet this was the very man whom Saydjirav selected and had 
indeed wished to select before Dhakji’s appointment. Sitinim soon 
after his exile to Navadri in consequence of his participation: in 
the events which preceded the Shastri’s murder, had had his 
nemnuk increased from forty to sixty thousand rupeesa year, 60 great 
a favourite was he at Barodas.! Ab Sanesieky’s request he was allowed 
toreturn to Baroda in a private character, and, though prevented 
by Mr. Elphinstone from becoming minister, he was frequently 
eee: by the Mahirdja to the day of his death which took place 
IM loo, 

+ Failing to pri pareiee declared that he did not care a 
bit who was his Diwan, and indifference first 
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selected Vithalrdv Devdji and after him the Vithalrav, called Bhiu, — 
gon of Babdji, whom he had two years before hated for favouring _ 
Govindriv Gdikwar's cause, He eventually selected the latter ag 
his minister,’ but without ever trusting him, and joined to him in 
his office Vithalrav Devaji who was the cleverer man and who soon 
entirely ousted his partner, Vithalrdy Devaji, after atime and fora — 
time, became os ie net of the Mahdraja’s, but at about this period 
the latter trusted neither of his ministers entirely, and employed — 
athird person Mir Sarfariz Ali to watch them both. A short 
digression will serve to trace the history of Vithalriv’s adopted son, 
whom Saydjiriv hatedandthe British guarantee was deemed to protect, — 
The minister died in 1826 and his adopted son Bhaskarriiv was allowed 
to succeed to the post and most of the emoluments of khdsgivdla. 





the same canse as had Piliji, and the next year his (Bhidskarrév’s) 
natural: father was permitted to proceed against him by armed forea 
and confine him, He was released by the Resident and assured of 
protection as long as he behaved well, bunt in 1838 he was guilty of 
a foul murder which His Highness would have aati lightly 
enough had he not been the object of his dislike. His nemnuk was. 
preserved to him by British interference, but he was fined a full 
year’s salary, Rs. 70,000. He wasan ill-conditioned careless man,who 
afterwards got hopelessly into debt, and lost the British guarantee — 
in 1855 for attempting to bribe the Resident, or, as really happened, 
for paying to the Resident’s servants money which he believed 
reached the Resident himself. “i 
Thus, with the exception of Sitdrdim, His Highness was allowed to F 





choose his own minister, and Mr, Elphinstone wisely determined that 
for the future the Native Agent was no longer to have any political ~ 
influence though he was still to geta good salary, He directed the — 
Resident officially to act in person in all i porsent Saree. 0.051 j 
from interfering in the internal concerns of the state, and to offer - 
advice only with regard to matters likely to seriously affect the 
State, to hear no complaints except from guaranteed persons, but __ 
to keep a sharp look-out on the expenditure. Such were the main — 
results of the ebbsteghd ies if < eit the arrangementa 
made regarding the debt, the finances and the tributary states which 
are dotaliod eloswhere® ge | 
Saydjiniv had certain claims to urge on the Bombay Government 
which prang from the altered state of Gujardt aa the treaty of 
1517. For instance, the Gdikwdr claimed a tribute from the 


Honorable Company as possessor of the Ahmedabad farm under the _ ¥ 
name of ghisddana, alleging that he had acquired by ‘custom’ 
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right to levy this contribution. It is necessary to explain the term. 
In the days of the decline of Muhammadan rule the Moghal 
governors, in addition to the regular taxes on which the Mardthis 
could levy their chauth, set about levying irregular taxes of which 
the invaders could not claim a share under the name of vera, and 
one of these was called the khichadi vera which was an assessment 
for the maintenance of the troops or the governor. The Mardthids, 
not to be outdone, instituted a somewhat similar practice named 
the ghasdina or ‘grass and grain’ imposition. Ib was at first 
levied only under certain conditions, when, for instance, the ‘| 
army was passing to its destination through some country subordina 
to the Peshwa, the jaminddrs or chiefs of that country paid it 
something as ‘ghasdana’ that its stay might nob be protracted, 


something in the ape of a douceur to secure the good behaviour 
0 


of the troops, of which no notice was taken by either the Gaikwiir’s 
or the Peshwé’s government.!. The Peshwaé’s troops in the same 
manner levied ghdsdéna while passing through the Gaikwar's 
country, and it must be remembered that the territories of tha 
two governments were singularly intertwined, But as the Gdikwar’s 
armies in Gujarét were more numerous than the Peshwé’s, the 
farmers of revenue belonging to the latter chief frequently obtaimed 
military assistance from Gaikwdr troops to levy taxes or 5 ea 
disturbances, so that thé amount of ghdsddna raised by these 
exceeded that raised by the Peshwa’s troops. In due course of 
time the occasional demand changed into a fixed tribute, levied 
indeed, like all tributes in those times, only when the troops were 
out in the country to be mulcted, but still partaking as much of the 
nature of a regular tribute as any other. For this reason Colonel 
Walker in 1808 recognised the Géikwiir's gh@sddna in the Peshwi's 
share of Kathiawar, but for other reasons given lower had refused 
to compute it as continuing to fall due, though, m 1819 Captain 
Ballantyne mistakenly calculated that its full value was Re, 84,679. 
Captain Carnac’s minute of the 16th of i oe 1817 also appeared 
io acquiesce in the right of the Géikwér to levy it in the territories 
belonging to the Ahmedabad farm as a night which had been 
froquently exercised in Antroli, Thésré, and other places since 1782. 
Thus too Captain Ballantyne settled in 1812 that the little state 
of Lundvida which was subject to Sindia should pay the Géikwér 
ghdeddna every other year at the rate of Rs. 6500 minus Rs, 500 for 
a sirpév ordressof honour. On the same principle, Chhota Udepur, 
a tributary to Holkar, paid the Géikwir ghdsddna, as did the Nawab 
of Balasinor, and the chief of Motésa a portion of whose dominion 
wns subject to the Peshwa. Again in the same way the British 
paid ghdedéna to the chief of Lunivada, and the Nawab of Junigad 


continued to levy it on Porbandar. 
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Now the question arose whether the British were to pay the 
Gdikwir his ghdsdéna tributes in Kathiswir, and the Ahmedabad | 
farm districts. In Kiithidwar the right to levy ghdsddéna had been 
expressly renounced by the partition treaty of Gujarat, but the 
Gaikwir rested his claim on a custom alleged to be ay years old. 
It was, however, proved that the tribute had only been levied eight 
years, during four of which the Géaikwir was farming the Peshwa’s — 
mahdis, and during four years in reference to which the Peshwii's 
officers had duly raised “ei Seen Captain Ballantyne out of 
ignorance of the novelty of t re-imposed tribute had also given the 
Gaikwiir the ghisddéna of the Peshwa's share of the peninsula during 
two years. But Colonel Walker, who had investicated the subject, 
had before that time refused to continue the ghdésddna to the Gdikwér 
a8 if was levied simply for a time, compensation being granted to 
the jamindérs for the sums assessed in their next instalment of 
tribute payable tothe Peshwa. Accordingly, the Géikwar's claims 
to phdntdna in the Peshwé’s share of Kithidwar was not allowed by 
the Bombay Government, ‘i 

Of the Gaikwér’s claims to ghasddna in the Kaira collectorate 
ane pater Rs. 7383 were not allowed on Baldsinor, Antroli, 
Kapadvanj and Nadidd, But the following were allowed : Béldsinor 
Rs, 4001, Antroli Rs. 2920, Thisra Rs. 2997, and subsequently 
Alirna Rs. 245, total Rs. 9763. This settlement has since been 





altered and the present tribute accruing to the Baroda government 


as ghdsddna will be found at the end of this chapter under Tributes, ~ 
The Gaikwir also claimed ghisdana from the Nawiib of Cambay. 
He had, as far as records could show, exacted it from him four times 
only in past years, but these payments the Nawéh termed forcible 
extortions.” Was this ghdeddéna then an occasional contribution or 
a regular tribute? Mr, Elphinstone decided that it partook of the — 
nature of a regular tribute and would certainly have become such if 
the British power had not created a revolution in the history of the 
country. Colonel Walker had offered to mediate between the Nawab 
and the Géikwiar, certainly without any intention of putting an end 
tothe hopes of the latter. But the Nawab of Cambay, finding 
that the British had interfered in 1810, put off all payment, till at 
last in 1814 the Bombay Government allowed the Giaikwar to 
ploy force inorder to exact somer yment, andaccordingly seventeen 
of | is villages were seized and held for four years, the revenue of 
these amounting to $ likhs. In 1821 Mr. Seana decided that 
the | I ghia ould be fi. Hs. 4200, though the 
Gdikwér claimed the absurd sum of Re. 25,000, Thereupon a sum 
f Rs. 70,000 was left with the Gdikwér asa p r future 
yments, the interest of it at 6 per cent going toward: paying the 
'ribute, and of the residue of the 3 lakhs after paying for arrears a 
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balance was restored to the Nawab of Rs, 82,352-12-0. The 
i ED villages were then restored.! 

Tt may be briefly noticed that Sayijiriv did not keep certain 
pboinines that he had made to pay off the guaranteed debt, and that 
after the year 1823-24 the embarrassment became so great that the 
Resident was under the necessity of offerimg His ) Highness some very 
unpalatable advice. He recommended him to deity off a portion of 
the debts from his privatetreasury which he coul afford to do,’ 
for thongh the public debt was rapidly increasing Sayatiray contrived 
under his mother’s advice to augment his private stores by fair and 
unfair means. The npereacene absolutely refused to follow this advice, 
and matters political as well as financial went from bad to worse? till 
the death of the Rani Gahinabidi, when, as stated by the cae 
Mr. Williams in his despatch dated the 31st of May 1997, | jirdv 
consented to the issue of septennial leases of the ota G 
respectable men, chiefly the great State creditors, jishena « of ma 





leases to persons of doubtful means and position. For it must be 
understood that the i increasing embarrassment of the finances was 
due rather to the falling of the revenne than the increase of 


expenditure, and that the system of annual leases failed because 
Saydjiriv inthe selection of farmers sought rather to increase his 
private means than to improve the condition of the public revenues. 


It would be useless to detail the reluctant and dilatory manner in 
which Saydjirdvy entered into the proposed reform, the patience with 
which first Mr. Williams and then the Acting Resident, Mr. 
harap endeavoured to gain his concurrence in the scheme, orthe 

ration given to the latter gentleman by the minister 
Vihear p to the Ist of April 1827 this officer must have been in 
favour with the prince, for on that date he increased his allowance 
to Rs. 1,05,000, but soon after, disappointed at the o ihe ctv eh amici 
loss to his private income from the diminution of nazarands usually 
given by the revenue farmers, or for some other reason, Saydjirdv 
snddenly turned agains his Diwan, and, after denying that he had ever 
wished to enter into septennial leases or to increase the Diwén’s 
salary, dismissed him towards the end of 1827. Then followed a series 


1 Keeping closely as has been done to the | ofthe Baroda state, which docs 
not include that the pty tributary sates Wh h surround is ne particular montion 
ed thom has been made. pees pal thang ars omcgees the rapid increase of British 
tefuence in the weet of India about this teas in'se fer na 1 fected the relations of 
Government with the Gdikwir atate. Not ouly waa the Peahwa effaced whe 


the British entered into his possessions, ant onh was the intimate connection 
the Gaikwar aud tie siaes te Seis yt the: Mahi Kéatha brought to an end, 
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of intrigues during which Vithalréy Devaji imagined his life to be 
threatened, and the struggle ended in the appointment of two joint — 
ministers Vanirdm Aditram, His Highness’ vabil, and Prabhakar 
Dikshit, commonly called Bhiin Purdnik. The latter was a man _ 
trained in the lddashiondd policy of native states and was therefore — 
sufficiently obstructive, but Vanirdm Aditrim who exercised great 
power over the Réjé’s mind during tho ten years he was minster 
was certainly the worst of the several advisera to whom Saydjirdv 
ve ear, It was much to be regretted that the Bombay Government 
aid not at the outset exercise the power it had reserved to itselE 
by disallowing the appointment of this violent and intriguing man, ~ 
‘hile discussing this matter of ministers it may be as well to. 
mention that Gopél Atmérim, whose character compares most 
favourably with that of his colleague, was 3 Gamage joint minister im 
1829 and retained the post till 1833, when he was supplanted bythe 
intrigues of Vanirim A'ditrim. - 3 
_ During the whole of the intrigues which followed the adoption of 
the system of septennial leages and which resulted in the dismissal 
of the minister who had endeavoured to co-operate with the 











Resident, Mr. Elphinstone, the Governor of Bomba , continued to 
treat Saydjiravwith marked forbearance and lenity, volaed to compel 
ja to retain Vithalriv, and in the course of hia corre- 


= Sapa with him informed Sayijirdy thathe wasatlibertytodeprive 
the fallen minister of his increased nemnuk. Mr, Elphinstone waa 
next informed by Saydjirdv that he was willing to pay off in two © 
years the great loan raised under British guarantee by drafts on the 
revenue and by raising a running loan. The Governor was quite — 
willing to discuss any plan for the removal of the State debt, but he 
warned the Gdikwar that an incautious plan of the sort. hinted at 
might give rise to such a crisis as would forcethe British Government fi 
to take over the exclusive meee of the state finances, In 
short Mr, Elphinstone up to the c y when he left India, 28th of 
November 1827, continued to endeavour to win over the Maharaja 
to a sense of his duty by gentle means.! 





between Saydjiniv and Mr. Williams has the morit of being upciiiale gto f 
| fs informed Mir. Williams =e a high ten Tag had pa da a yea 

than son whom, consequently, it was high time hould bea: P i . 

that he had an excellent ‘match’ f re pre tale Genijes 

that he had no money to 
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oxen wold Join him in a scourty fr lakha, in om obtain — 

them at more reasonable interest than he could otherwise hope to Mr, Williams, — 

in the same low voice, told him that the Government, he much Hapa! n } 
Z fs a, f gg 4 own in : : 
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Mr. Elphinstone was succeeded by Sir John Malcolm whoadopted Chapter VIL 
a wholly different policy, partly mecessitated by the increasingly History. 
recalcitrant behaviour of the Mahdréja. The following is therefore . oy. ‘Ly’ i 
the period during which the British Government endeavoured to Givcwiet vo 
coerce Saydjirév by punishing him, and that during which great Changes inthe: 
loss and dishonour were inflicted on him, till the time came round policy of the SN 
again when another Governor, Lord Clare, once more attempted to _ Bombay 
lead the Mahérdja along the road by which he could not be driven. "1929. 

Though Mr. Elphinstone had informed Saydajirdv that the 
immediate payment of his debts or the payment of them in two 
yearly instalments was not only not inadmissible but raiseworthy, 

rovided that such a measure could be undertaken without jury to 
the State, he certainly added that the consent of the creditors, who- 
expected to be paid in smaller instalments and therefore to obtain 
more interest, Was necessary. No difficulty should have arisen on 
this point, but it proved the signal of a complete rapture between the 
Resident and the Mahdrdja. The latter towards the end of 1827 
asserted that he had been permitted to pay the bankers as soon as 
he pleased, and shortly after, in order to put an end to the imerease 
of the guaranteed debt, he abandoned the guaranteed poteddr Hari 
‘Bhakti and began to draw cheques on other bankers and to assign 
revenue for the payment of these drafts, Remonstrance after remon- 
strance waa made, but all was of no avnil. Saydjiravy had deter- 
mined to disregard the guarantees which, as he imagined, prevented 
him from paying off his debts and threatened to cut off a large 
portion of bis territory from his authority for a number of years. 

Sir John Malcolm consequently resorted to strong measures, The 4° | 
Court of Directors had, tudes the circumstances which had been by Sid So 
foreseen and had now actually taken place, authorised the Bombay 
Government to adopt one of two alternatives, either to take over 
the management of the entire state as a temporary measure or to 
permanently acquire some districts, On the : Sth of March 1828 a 
proclamation was issued by the Bombay Government announcing 
* the temporary sequestration of the following resonrces and territories 
of the Gdikwar state, viz., the pargands of Petlid, Bahiyal, Kadi, 
Dabhoi, and Bahadarpur, as well, 6s Sinor, Amreli, Damnagar, &c, 

in Kéthidwar, the fappa of Shiyénagar and the tributes of Kathiiwar, 
those of the Mahi sid 6 also of the Rewa Kantha countries, of Rajpipla, 
. of Udepur and of the tributary villages of Sankheda.’ The proclama- 
tion continued : ‘The above sequestration has in view only the fulfil-- 
ment of the pecuniary engagements made with the bankers under the 
guarantee of the British Government, but when that object shall have 
been attained, it will remain to consider of the reparation which may 
“be due to itself for the expenses to which it has been exposed by the 
.3 conduct of His Highness and to take ample security against cca 
future violation by that prince, either of the terms of its treaties with 
_ the Gaikwir state, or the pledges and guarantees it has given to 
individuals,’ The sequestrated mahdls and tributes were valued at 
over fifteen lakhs of rupees.’ Curiously enough the septennial leases 
a = a = “ 





‘3 1 When the sequestration of 1823 was made, Tis Highness waa at the same time 
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were at the same time cancelled by the British Government, though, aw 
may be seen in the Financial History, the Maharaja was subsequently 
held bound to indemnify the farmers for the losses neurred By the 
abandonment of the contract. 
Vithalrav Devaji taken under the protection of the Bombay 
Government. He received a guarantee and a pension, retained the 
management of the confiscated districts, and his tenure of certain — 
villages held in jaghir in Kathisiwiir was also placed under the 
British guarantee. Nothing could have been more obnoxions to 
the pride of Sayajiriv than the favour thus shown to the minister — 
whom he termed a traitor. The story may be pursued a little 
further, that it may be understood why the Mahiriija ever after 
refused even to discuss Sir John Maleolm’s dealings with himself, 
On the 7th of February 1830, resting his interference on the treaty 
of 1802, Sir John Maleolm confirmed Vithalréy under guarantee im 
his first nemnuk of 1821, though not in the increased nemauk granted — 
him by the sanad of April 1827, with extra allowances amounting to” 
Rs. 2653, secured to him his pdéga, which, consisting in 1902 of sixty-_ 
five horse, had been raised in 1809 to 110 horse, and recognised the 
option of a son Krishnariyv, though the Mahdrdja had refused to — 
acknowledge it and no nazerdna whatever had been paid. In 1830 
Lord Clare justly asserted that these proceedings formed the ‘onl 
weak cise" against Saydjirdv, and oe eematses informed his eohincls 
that he would deserve impeachment if he pressed His Highness to — 
earry out these harsh and degrading measures. "a 





inform that he would be called tpon to minintain hie contingent of horde on a 
better footing, to enter into a commercial treaty and to reform his coing 

ji The two sey Beste tions of 1625 and 1530 ran into ope another + for owing to three 
of the guaranteed bankers, Kushilchand, Mangal Parekh, and Simal Bebechar, having 
come to terms with Saydjirdv, a portion of the first sequestration waa taken oif, ee hi 
transferred to the secon nestration of 1890, though some other districta had tobe 





| To makeup the second sequestration it 
iis Begaoaiet tech rage was at first pr io texaeior fromthe — 
Petlid 606,739 Sbeve list Kadi, Bahiyal and the four 
oy a. at i -- "ST ana districta of Amreli, Later the following 
a ee, 4 GOL W8Fe se transferred, Petlid and Bahiyal 
Dabhoi and Babsdarpar 96, 440 a miditional districte sequestrated i 
Amreli 1, 22,988 | Net Eathmated 
Malay Kithiawir) 142.654 ara oy 
From other sources .. |. 75,150 Na pan " Lat ied 
Total, Rs 15,47,725 Gankheds “M890 
: ar Total...Re.4,09,451 
These with the transferred districta — 
t. made up the requisite sum of Ita 
E : : $0.00 74%, these of the contingent, not 
x: taking into account the paymen 
it the Baroda Précis of 1853 the value of the districts oh te nero 
he Governmentof India, 23rd of May 1823, by the Honorable Court 
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Allusion has been made to the quarrel between the Mahdrija and 
Govindriv, the adopted son of Fatesing, which originated in 1820 
and which over since had been simmering in Baroda, True, in 
1826, Mr. Williams, the Resident, succeeded in making Sayéjirdv 
settle life pensions of Ra. 10,400 and Rs. 12,400, reapectively, on 


| Radhabaéi and Govindray in consideration of the withdrawal of the 
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claims. of Govindray to the gédi and in making | him promise to release 
the even of the family whom he had at various times imprisoned. 
riage jiriiv afterwards broke his engagements, withheld the 
nemnuk, still detained the servants, and in short so 

mas d that Govindréy should be driven to despair. On the 22nd 

of Ju y 1829 an affray took place between the young man and some 
of the Maharija’s city guards who refused him entrance into 
the town. He took refuge at a house sometimes occupied by 
Colonel Ballantyne, and pabhinced from 800 to 1000 followers, while 
Sayajinriv sohialty blockaded the road to the house and loudly called 
on the Resident to aid him. The latter refused to interfere, and for 
six months semi-warlike proceedings were kept up in the streets 
of the capital, and the usual processions at the Ganpafi and Dasera 
festivals had to be omitted. No blow was actually struck, and 
Saydjirév contented himself with endeavouring by incantations to 
procure Govindriv’s death,’ till at last Sir John Malcolm on 
visiting Baroda put an end to this ridiculous state of affairs. The 
Resident was directed to pay off the mercenaries whom Govindriy 
had collected and whom could not pay, and then to stop the 
amount out of his pension. The claims of these men amounted to 
Re. 1,30,000, but about half their number were contented to take 
25 per cent of their demand, the others stood out and threatened to 
déprive theunfortunate young man of his life if they were not satisfied. 
Finally the wholerabble was discharged for some Re, 10,000 more than 
the sum first offered, and Govindriv was removed to Surat. In 
1832 Lord Clare arranged with Saydjirav that Govindriv’s pension 
should be continued to him as long as he behaved well in exile, and 
he continued to drag ont a wretched, foolish, and sometimes wicked 
‘existence at Surat and Ahmedabad on a portion of his allowance of 
Rs, 50 per diem, the rest going to pay off his debts. Radhibdi died 
in 1846, and Saydjirdv seized on her property as well as on that of 
Lakshmibéi, a younger wife of Fatesing, whose decease took place 
$n 1848. Govindr&y then fell to quarrelling with him about his 
rights to succeed to this property. He did not get much by his 
exertions, and nothing but vexation attended him during the whole 
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of his life, till, in 1857, an imbecile and a leper, he lost the a 
guarantee for ‘allowing the sepoys at Ahmedabad to hold mutinous — 
talk with him. So ended the career of another of Saysjirdy’s \ 
enemies, 


Allusion has just been made to a visit paid by Sir John Malcolm 
to Baroda. He visited the capital on the 28th of December 1829 to 
confer with the Maharija on matters then in dispute with the Baroda — 
state. The chief result of this visit became evident on the 25th of 
January 1830 when, because. his requisition was disregarded that 
the Gdikwir Contingent of 3000 horse should so far be made more 
efficient that 2000 of them at least should be fit for service, Sir 
John Malcolm ordered the re-organization of the force by the 
Resident, and in March 1830 districts to the annual value of about 
10 lakhs of rupees were sequestrated! This sequestration was 
disapproved by the Honorable Court of Directors on the 3lst of 
October 1852, and as will be seen soon came to an end. 


The breech between the two Governments shortly became still 
more pronounced. The office of Resident at Baroda was abolished — : 
as a separate appointment, and from the let of December 1830 Mr. — 
Williams, who was merely Resident up to that time, was appointed — 
Political Commissioner in Gujarat, and directed to reside ab 
Ahmedabad. He was still ‘vested with all the powers he had 

arcised as Resident,’ and was ‘to maintain the necessary 
intercourse for fulfilling all the objects of the alliance with His 
Highness the Gaikwir and tosuperintend the strict fulfilment of the —7 
treaties of subsidy and alliance.’"* At the same time the British — 
subsidiary force was incorporated with the northern division of the 
army whose head-quarters wereat Ahmedabad. The motives which © 
= ne John Malcolm to adopt this plan have been given by him at ~ 

length. ‘The position of the Resident and the minute — 
Datars with the affairs of the Gdikewdar had called into being a 
succession of Native Agents who had had an ample share of those 
intrigues and misunderstandings which had go long embarrassed the 
alliance.” A course was therefore proposed ‘which should dispense 
with that vigilance which some deemed essential, but the absence 





which called for a constant and degrading interference.’ 


With Mr. Williams ha uaranteed bankers, whom Snaydjirdy | 

ere not and for the payment of whose debts eet, rf 
maitel eae Ha bo had ton fruitless] instituted, also left the capital — 

to Oe ak at Ahmedabad much to, the disadvantage of their cite ee 
business affairs and to the great hindrance of any possible agreement 
between them and their sovereign. Matters were come to such a 

at that it is no wonder that on the lth of February 1831, the” 

litical Commissioner reported an abortive conspiracy at Baroda, — 





‘to seize the prince’s person, pees his favourites and advisers, and if 
his son sk ox SER in his 7 





1 Gee note on feat sooctration, » ee. 
"2 Baroda Précis of 1853, para. 168. 
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‘tead, So far had the fear of a party in Baroda carried them lest 


the policy of Saydjirdv should bring about the downfall of the State, 
bat the conspiracy was discovered and some of the ringleaders 
executed! 

Fortunately for the Gdikwdr family Sir John Malcolm was in 
1831 succeeded by Lord Clare, who laboured to undo the consequences 
of his predecessor's harshness by treating Saydjiriv with the 
ia forbearance and courtesy. The sequestration of the 
M So mahdls had been deemed necessary in order to compel 
4 : 


jirav to pay by certain instalments the debts he owed to some 

tie peincipal bankers of the State who had advanced a loan under 
British guarantee and to maintain an effective contingent, The 
financial aspect of affairs has been fully described in the chapter 
devoted to that portion of the subject, and it will suffice here to say 
that the bankers were satisfied in full and permitted to return to 
Baroda, that the Mahéraja pledged himself to keep the contingent 
force in an effective condition as was intended by Art. 8 of the treaty 
of the Gth of November 1817, that all other claims on the Géikwar 
were to be settled within a yéar, and that all the confiscated mahala 
were restored. This apparently desirable state of things was brought 
about simply by Lord Clare’s extreme gentleness and by the feeling 
with which the two Governments were strongly impressed that the 
sequestration of a large portion of the State was ruinous to the 
Gaikwiir and vexatious to the Bombay Government, The Governor 
studiously avoided mixing himself up in the details of the bankers’ 
claims, and contented himself with y ascertaining by personal 
enquiries from the bankers themselves that their claims had been 
arranged. Indeed, they expressed themselves as being only too glad 
to return to their business in Baroda, and His Highness was so 
anxious to got back his districts that to settle with his creditors he 
parted with twenty-five lakhs or more of his dearly loved private? 
accumulations. As for the manner in which the Mahiraja peters 
himself to keep the contingent in an efficient condition, it was is OWN 
idea; he volunteered to deposit in the Residency treasury or at Bombay 
asum of ten lakhs of rupees, from which any deficiency in the monthly 
payment shonld be made good and which should not bear ony 
interest, Lord Clare’s proceedings were approved by the Government 
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‘of India on the 6th of June 1832 and by the Court of Directors on 


the 6th of November 1833, and the latter even a: rege that the 
sum deposited for the contingent might be restored ab once. But 
the suggestion was not carried ont until the early part of 15841, 
when all the further differences which had intermediately occurred 
were settled,’ ; | | 
‘Thus an opening was once again made for His Highness to 
establish amicable relations between the two Governments. All 





WwW ‘s History, 400. eg | 

2 1t ia not posible in reality to tell what Saydjiriv considered private and what 
public funds. It is probable that he treated all savings as money Which he might 

end on himeelf or on the State as he pleased. This bas hitherto been the ites 
of the Gdikwar princes, except during periods when the British supervision was close, 

? Baroda Pricia of 1853, para, 165. 
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! Chapter VII. =e had to do was to settle the claims made upon him Oy tee 
if History. possessing the British guarantee, for Lord Clare disregarded any — 
“+ Sa visrpiv (IL. ’  ‘natters in which the British Government had not hitherto become 
J C Deeks ) inyolved. ‘To maintain the friendly rapprochement the appointment 

a of Resident at Baroda was with the concurrence of the Government — 
$ 1855, of India re-established towards the end. of 1835, and Mr. Williams ~ 


returned to the place where he had so long worked, still retaining 
the appointment of Political Commissioner of Gujarit which wns 
not abolished till the death of the Resident, Mr, Boyd, in August 
1844. The Court of Directors approving of the re-establishment of 
the Residency wrote on the 13th of February 1838 that all should be — 
done ‘ which was necessary for the porEoee of retracing an ill-advised 
step. We consider the residence of the Political Commissioner at 
the Giikwar’s court and frequent personal communication between 
: him and that prince essential." ; 
‘Bayajirdv continues Unfortunately many years were still to pass before a apres. : 
_ to oppose teed feeling could be established between Sayajiriv and the power which 
oem had nursed the State through its time of dangers and difficulties, 
Mr. Ogilvie has written : ‘ The aptitude of Saydjiréy for business has 
yenerally induced him to retain the chief management of Baroda _ 
affairs in his own hands, but his policy has varied from the different 
characters of his advisers.” When Vithalriv Devidji was removed — 
from his post of minister to become the servant of the British he — 
was succeeded in 1828 by the joint ministers Vanirdim Aditrim, and ~ 
Prabhikar Dikehit, commonly called Bhéu Purdnik, and the following 
year Gopal atmardm received the appointment which he held till 1830, 
when he was supplanted by the intrigues of Vanirim who continued . 
in power till 1839. Gopal Atmdrdm bore a good character, but — 
Vanirim was a bad intriguing person, and, by encouraging Sayféjiriy 
to oppose the British guarantee and thwart the Government, he — 
nearly cost the sovereign his throne. Indeed in spite of the optimist _ 
view taken by Lord Clare of the probable results of his visits, it 
must be confessed that his forbearance only gave rise to greater 
license of behaviour on the part of the Maharaja. Vanirdim, whose 
chances of promotion seemed so small when Sir j ohn Malcolm visited 
Baroda rose to the highest post in the State immediately after Lord 
Clare’s visit.The period between Lord Clare's and Sir James Carnac’s — 
visits is the darkest in the reign of Sayiijirdy ; terror reigned slong ~ 
the border and murders became common; whole ville, s were 
plundered and burnt by the Koli and Bhil subjects of the Gdikwir; — 
the contingent force was allowed to deteriorate for political purposes; — 
Vanirim and his master relentlessly attacked the bankers and — 
others who held British guarantee ; the remonstrances of the Agent, — 
of the Government of Bombay, and of the Supreme Government were — 
Se Betat naught. As the Bombay Government 
asst. = s«*d: 8357) ‘ these returns exhibit no less than 305 . h th 
Pe > pplication of our officers for redress from injuries sustained have 
sither been refused or evaded.’ Sir John Maleolm-had perhaps been 

































too severe. Can it be questioned that his successor was too len 
1 Baroda Précia of 1863, para, 169. > 
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or rather that, in order to produce an amicable arrangement, he had 
slurred over certain demands which should have been enforced f 
At any rate Sir Robert Grant quoted with approval these senti- 
ments of the High Court in regard to matters of police, and acted 
on them in other directions, ‘The ostensibly improved feeling 
between the Gdikwir government and our own has been unprodac- 
tive of any amelioration in the state of things in this quarter. The 
object in view is to make a thorough change from supineness to 
activity, from indifference to energy, without further waiting.’ 

We pass at once from the first two sequestrations and from the 
visits of Sir John Malcolm and Lord Clare to two fresh sequestra- 
tions and the visit to Baroda of Sir James Carnacthat we may see at 
one glance how the severity of the first and the kindness of the second 
Governor had failed to influence the mind of Saydjirdy and how he 
had to be tanght one more lesson in good government. | 
~ Mancherji Kharsetji, deadi of Navairi, was the first person in the 
Baroda state who ever obtained the British guarantee, So early as 


(1793 Govindriv Géikwir requested Mr. Griffith, Chief of Surat, 


to give the desdi his assurance under the guarantee of the British 
Government for his safety from oppression, in the same manner as 
it had been given him under the same guarantee in Fatesing’s 
time. These promises were renewed in 1501 through Mr. Seton, 
Chief of Surat, and in 1800 when Mr. Duncan was treating for an 
exchange of territory as well as in 1802 when the Bombay Govern- 
ment was employed in secret negotiations with Ravji Appdji, the 
deatit served the British well. In 1829 Sayijirdv depr se, the 
desai of the management of the Navairi pargana of which he was 





farmer, and, pending s settlement of his accounts, attached his 
hereditary possessions. The desi was at this time not ery, 


for he had died, but a successor, and the guarantee was not expressly 
hereditary, nor had the bihedhari granted by the previous sovereign 
been renewed by Saydjiriv. Bot, on the 20th of May 1880, Mr. 
Andrews, Assistant Collector of Surat, decided that almost all the 
desii’s claims were just and the Bombay Government warned 
ayajiriv that any damage done to the petitioner would be noticed. 
Yas. been mentioned that in 1832 Lord Clare left several points in 
dispute unsettled, and that Saydjiray promised toadjust them within 
one year’s time, The desévs claims were included in these; but 
as in many other instances the Mahérdja did nothing, so after 
the 20th of November 1837 he was officinlly informed that if the 
matter was not settled within one month the district of Navairi 
would be placed under attachment. The pergona was a ingly 
sequestrated in the middle of February 1833, and remained so for 
It was restored to Saydjiriiv after Sir J. Carnac’s visit in 1841, 


the former promising to give credit from the Kathidwar tribute 
for any amount due, and it may here be added that after infinite 






delays, quarrels, and investigations, the dead came to an amicable 


2 1 Wallace's History, 469; Baroda Précis of 1853, para. 182. 
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fifteen years at Baroda, complained to the Resident that no less than: a 
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and private agreement with. Saydjirdv in 1845. The attachment — 
was taken off on Ist Febuary 1841. ; 

Certain demands were made on Saydjirdv between the visita 
of Lord Clare in 1832 and that of Sir James Carnac in 1841, the 
refusal to which led to the sequestration of the Petlid sub-division. 
the value of which was nearly 74 ldkhs of rupees a year. Some of 
these demands were made before the sequestration and some after 
that event, but before it came to an end, and taken together they — 
were twenty-eight in number. a 

On the 17th of August 1833 and subsequently a person named 
Vallabhdaés Manikchand, an opium broker, wh had resided more than ~~ 


sixteen of his relatives had, for no specified crime, been imprisoned 
at, Visnagar and Baroda, simply because the minister Vanirdim hada . 
friend who had instituted judicial proceedings agninst the petitioner's, 
brother. First the Resident and then, by a letter dated July 1534,— 
the Governor General requested His Highness to release these 3 
eople, but the Mahiréja refused. Finally Vallabhdas, driven to ~ 
Sree by the prolonged confinement of his family and the death of 
his mother, brought mattera to a climax by committing suicide, 
ents the family was not released till “pn 1856. This atrocious 
case disgusted the Governor of Bombay, Sir Robert Grant, and made_ 
him despair of being able to deal with Sayajirav by gentle means, and ~ 
on the Lhth of October 1838, after the matter had been considered 
by the Governments of Bombay and India and the Honorable; 
Conrt of Directors, Sayiijirdv was called pon to pay Rs. 50,000 to the ~ 
family of Vallabhdis as compensation, His Highness complied with — 
the request in June 1840, at about the time when he was forced by” | 
the strong pressure put on him to give in on this and the twenty-—— 
seven other demands. . aa 
Before stating what these all were, mention may be made both of 
the nature of the compulsion used and the circumstances under which — 
a settlement took place. When the Bombay Government found that.” 
His Higt was in no ways inclined to come to any terms on the — 
demands made to him, it suggested to the Government of India.on 
the 6th of August 1838 that in order to enforce compliance the — 
sub-division of Petldd should be sequestrated, after notifymg to — 
oie i that one month would be granted him to give satisfaction. — 
The Right Honorable the Governor General im Council ap roved of — 
the plan on the 30th of Angnst 1838, and added that if the sacpeadh of | 
the above course should fail in bringing the Gaikwar to his senses, 
he ‘shoald be deposed and his son elevated to the réj in his steady 
"Sean his character should prove to be such as to give tolerably ~ 
Sayajirdy Géikwar which has attended his son Malharréy in recent — 











Petldd was sequestrated from the Ist of November 1838, the ~ 
following proclamation being issued on the 5th of the same month 
by the Bombay Government. ‘He it known to all that after many — 
years of useless discussion with His Highness the Gaikwiir, ough 





to save the honour of that prince every forbearance has been shown, — 
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authorities and troops woul 


issue orders on the 9th of March 1& 


the British Government to maintain its own henour and character 
has been obliged to make certain demands on His Highness which 
wero made to him on the Ist of October last, and riod of one 
month was allowed himin which his acquiescence with them was 
to be signified; otherwise he was informed that the district of 


Petlid would be sequestrated. This ied (of one month has now 
elapsed .... and... the pargana has I sequestrated. If within 


two months the Gaikwir agrees to the demands above alluded to, 
the district of Petlid will be reatored to him; should he not agree, 
after that period the revenues will be appropriated by the British 
Government.’ Finally on the 12th of Febuary 1839 the Government 
of India directed the Bombay Government to notify that Petlad 
had been absolutely and entirely forfeited as regarded Saysijiniy. 

A year later Sayajirfv made submission. On the 28th of November 
1839 he came to the Residency and expressed to Mr. Sutherland his 
unreserved submission to the wishes of the Bombay Government. 

On the 7th of February 1840 the Resident was furnished with 
instructions as to the course he was to observe in proceeding with a 


settlement of each of the demands, and during this year he . 


was engaged in conducting on adjustment on each point with His 
Highness. Finally Sir James Carnac, who had twenty years before 
assisted Colonel Walker in re-founding, as it were, the Gaikwar state, 
visited Baroda ss Governor of ‘un Bombay Presidency in order to 
complete the settlement. He reached the capital on the 26th of 
January 1841, and between that date and the 8th of February once 
again seals ed adjusted all differences. meagoha Pg and when 
His Highness had promised not Bd ea any of his subjects in 
the sequestrated sub-divisions of Pet ‘and Navsiri, Sirdames Carnac 
directed the withdrawal of the attachment from these sub-divisions 
and from His Highness’ tributes in Kithiiwar, the Mahi Kantha and 


the Rewa Kantha, and he restored to him the ten lakhs of rapees 


deposited in 1832 for the purpose of providing for the future regular 
payment of the Contingent. At the same time His Highness was 
mrormed that on the Ganpati and Dasera festivals the British 

: db be drawn up at some notified spot to 
give the Mah#rdja the accastomed honorary salutes, but that they 
would not take part in any of the religious observances and 
in the processions, Recently (1875) the British troops have been 
Sdeced d to discontinue their attendance at the Ganpati festival, 


and the Mabérdja is invited to attend a review in Camp. 


ro fib same letter the Resident was prohibited from presenting 


or gifts of clothes, and from accepling such gift from the 
Mohdraja? | 


All discussion of the Gdikwar’s Contingent will be omitted in this 
portion of the Gazetteer, but it may be mentioned that owing to its 
nsatisfactory condition, the ati! pare nese was directed «to 
for the raising of a Regiment 





1 Tt ia not the humiliation of the prince which gives pleasure, bat the fact that an 
" 9 Letter from Political Department to Resident, 6th February 1541. 
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of Irregular Cavalry to be called the Gujarit Irregular Horse and to 
rovide for its maintenance from the revenues of Pethid. When 
7ethid was restored, His Highness consented on the Ist of February 
1841 that three likhs of the revenues of Kathiiwir should annually 
be set aside for their support.’ Such were the chief points 
discussed and settled at this visit, for though His Highness 
presented Sir James Carnac a ydd, or counter protest, in which thirty- 
one articles stated as many demands, these could not be settled at the 


time. In this visit the Governor of Bombay showed himself as | 


friendly and courteous as Lord Clare had been, but, warned by: 
experience, he was firmer and more provident. 


What, then, werethesetwenty-cight demands, of which one only has f 
been mentioned, which were settled under pressure of a sequestration, | 


and finally adju 
here to give 





.by the Governor in person? It is not necessary 
em isthe orderin whic 


they were presented to ‘i 
His Highness and have since been recorded, nor need more than 
ing allusion be made to some among them. It has already been — 


SRE : 7 | Pi counts : 
remarked that, after Lord Clare’s visit, Saydjirdév was greatly 


misled by bad advisers and especially by Vanirim Aditram, The 
prema of this minister? was one of the most imperative demands 
made on the Mahdrdja and one of those which he was most 


reluctant to grant. Frequent representations were made by the 
Government of Bombay that the counsels of Bipn Argade, Bal 


Napbade, Ganeshpant and Bhanu Pordnik were detrimental to His 
Highness’ true interests, but with regard to Vanirim, it was insisted 


spon that he should be dismissed and entirely excluded from the 


counsels of His Highness, and that a respectable person should be 
appointed in his stead. He was accordingly dismissed on the 28th of 

ovember 1839, and on the 24th of February 1840 Saydjiriv formally 
announced to the Government that he should never be re-employed.’ 





' This body of horse was to be gonorally under the control of the Resident and to 
have its head-quartera at Ah Tt consisted of 680 scedra under European 
from Chi Secretary; Tosolution, Ist February 1541, The continned 


subject of the 24th 
demands concerned the 
parture from Baroda waa 














ore been of those of Sdrdbhai and Vithalriv Devaji i 
afterwards been saved by Lord Clare's visit in 1531-32. His 
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Nevertheless Sir James Carnac during his visit in February 1841 
thought it necessary to warn the Mahiirdaja against holding any 
communication with this man whom His Highness on his 
now mentioned as the object of his aversion and ticketed with an 
opprobrious name. At the same time he begged that in future he 
should be allowed to do the work himself and to dispenso with a 
minister altogether. Sir James Carnac granted the request ‘so 
long as His Highness should continue on good terms with the 
Resident, listen to his advice and avoid all breach of engagements.’ 
The other objectionable advisers were, with a view to conciliate 
Saydjiriy, allowed to continue by him, but ‘not to interfere in any 
matter in which the British Government or any of its guarantees were 
concerned.” This reference to the Resident was leas explicit than 
one of the demands, the 13th, which was that ‘this officer should 
be treated with Sac and attention and should be allowed free 
with whom he might wish to communicate,’ a 
demand to which assent was supposed to be made by the Maliirdjd’s 
ae to abide by existing treaties passed on the 10th of January 


Reference has already been made to the part Vanirim played in 
Ul-treating Pilaji Giikwir,' and Bhaskarray Vithal, who held the 
British guarantee and in persecuting the family of Vallabhdds 
Mianikchand, and further on, notice will be taken of his malicious 
policy towards people who were under British protection. But one 
of lis cruel deeds formed the subject of a demand, the 24th: 
Pinjaji Joraji, o British subject, had endeavoured to recover some 
gerte rights and so incurred the anger of Vanirim, who had caused 
im to be mutilated by having both his hands cut off above the 
wrists. The sufferer obtained a donation of Rs. 1000 from the 
Gaikwar's tribute and Saydjirdv subsequently allowed him a monthly 
stipend of Rs, 75. 
__A number of demands arose from the wretched government of 
Kathiawir, Niardyanrdv Venkatesh, an officer of the Gaikwar, was 
accused of having,in November 1533 when in charge of Okhimandal, 
instigated certain piracies. His surrender was demanded (the 3rd 
demand), and complied with on the Gth of January 1840, Mehbolah 
Khan, while manager of the Gdikwar’s districts in Kathiiwir, had 
oppressed certain chiefs and persons entitled to British guarantee. 
His punishment was demanded (the 4th demand), and complied 
with in gre é 1840. The 5th demand was for a net retrospective 
settlement of the claims of the Chullala Kathis as concluded by Mr. 
Blane in 1830, and it was complied with on the 14th of January 1840. 
The 6th demand which was for the punishment of the murderers 








his agent after having had him turned out of hin caste, the house of Parbhudds Shoth, 
the house of Lalu Mangal Parekh and other iva : | 
of Gopalniv Mairil, though the lattor’s house and that of Hari Bhakti ees 


4 "Pho 15th demand was that provision ahpuld be made for the widow of Pildji, 
of tle oral Giikwir, that investigation should be made into the sod 

misappropriation of Pildji’s semauk and that Namu Mela, the Sindi jamedddr and 
others concerned in the murder of two of Pilaji's servants, should be tried. 
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Chapter VIL. of one Mango Manik at Dwirkain 1835 was enbsequently abandoned, — 
History because the culprit Dhanda Manik had condoned for the offence by 

,...,..,. the payment of a sum of money. The 7th demand was for the | 

wp Gal ae, settlement of the claims of Baba Koman, a Kathi chief who had bean © 

a driven into baharcatia, to take the road as it were, in consequence of © 


. 
i 
| 


: acts of oppression. Certain Vaghers of Okhdmandal, subjects of 
‘ the Gdikwir, had committed robberies on villages belonging to the 
an Jim of Navinagar. Sstisfaction for the damage done formed the 
" subject of the 8th demand which was complied with on the 2nd of 
2 | January 1540. Finally the 21st demand was for satisfaction for a 


; robbery committed in April 1837 by some Vaghers in Okhamandal, | 
= It is no wonder therefore, that the 9th demand was for the better 
uy administration of the Kithidwar Peninenls, or rather that portion 
> of it which belonged to the Gaikwir. Certain orders the 
introduction of a better system of government were accordingly 
issued on the 2nd of January 1240. a 
Demands relative The 10th demand was for co-operation in matters of polico and ~ 
; _ to police, satisfaction for past acts of gross carelessness on the part of the 
reba eet anne latter demand Peoncued with on A . 
23rd of Jan 40, but hearty co-operation in matters of police — 
not being really desired by Sayiijirdv, no real mueboraison tock t 
place. The 22nd demand was of a cognate nature, viz., that - 
measures should be adopted for preventing offenders, subjects of | 
the British Government, from obtaining an asylum in the Gaikwir's _ 
territory, a demand with which Sayajiréy was supposed to have | 
complied in April and August 1840. ‘Two matters of deficient police — 
| eere rise to the 14th and 20th demands. Eight horsemen in the 
. Pattan district had in January 1828 murdered two Kolis of the Mahi 
Se Kintha; they were surrendered and the families of the murdered 
persons received compensation. Captain Brown and some Enclish 
residents at Baroda had been robbed of their property, and lives 
had been lost, and for this compensation was granted, , 
There were other demands of a different character. The llth — 
was for the surrender of prisoners captured at the attack made on _ 
Ransipur in 1837, the submission to British arbitration of the claims 
of cane veg Sphere of Aglor, and the removal of the Sind chiefs, 
who in 1837 had charge of Misa gos These demands were complied — 
with on the Ist, 4th and 26th o January 1840. The 26th demand 
was that soreune? should agree to such remissions as British 
officers should deem it right to make on the occurrence of any 
asmani-eulléni calamity such as want of rain, destruction of crops 
i Abrpeta &e., among bis tributaries in the Mahi Kantha, the Rewa _ 
Kantha and Kathidwir. The 19th demand was that Gopdlrav 
Ganpatriv, his relative, who had been lispossessed of a stipend and 
_ had consequently gone out into bahérvatia should have justice done 
him. The Mahiirajo promised to do so on the 24th of March 1840.) 












Gdikwar who became the ony ae son of Fatesing and pray to the gud Because ~~ 
Se mutionbip to cesta getieg ice Sy moppesl hie allowance for which —_ 
Of Sevrajpur, whose village was in Sindid's démintoasnnd faetytolhen : 
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The 23rd demand was that the Gaikwér should recognise and Chapter VIL 
confirm all the guarantees ' of the British Government including History. 
those to Gangddhar Shastri, Dhakji Déddji and the desdtof Navedri, =. i iy EL) 
and agree to all the measures which had been adopted by the “Gimwin, 
British Government for affording satisfaction to those individuals of pgmands relative _ 
theirclaims. And with this great demand may be coupled the 16th, to guarantees,” 
which was that His Highness rE ee BP pio propsry Suereeree 

to the family of Subhanji Pol, formerly illedar of Kaira, on the 

occasion of eS surrendering the town and fort of Kaira, which 

consisted of a number of villages granted in perpetuity on the 

condition of his maintaining a paga of Sahat ees horse.* It is = 
impossible to pasa over this period of the political history of the | 





Baroda state without a detailed account of the British guarantee 
system. ‘The wrath of the British Government had been kindled 
against Saydjirdv, chiefly owing to an impression that he set their 
cuarantecs at naught, and the chief end of Sir James Carnac’s 
visit was to impress on His Highness that they should. be carefully 


respected.- The main source of the vexation which had for twenty 
years preyed on Saydjirdv’s mind was the feeling that an influential = 
portion of his subjects protected by the British guarantee set hia =). 
Tae at defiance and looked abroad for assistance in thwartin . “ 
him. No article of the thirty-one contamed in His Highness’ ydc ef 


was more earnestly written than the 25th: ‘The persons holding a 
the guarantees should be strictly ordered that they should obey the , 
commands of the sarkar and perform their duties, and that whatever 
business they may have should be brought to the notice of the 
sarkdr. When informed by Sir James Carnac that his government 
would see that the guarantees were fulfilled in the minutest 
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Here he assembled some 200 Bhils and threatened to create a disturbance 5 
he had subsequently to flee to Biriya where ho waa arrested and than tr , 

. to the Baroda cantonment. Here he lived for some months till Saydjimiv granted 
Sy ieee ee idk ok jek ially numbers 2, 17, and 24 

1 See poat list arantoes, capecially numbers 2, 17, and 24. * 

2 In Boe the Lepbty tee, whe adea imine to the Britiah Government and at about the 
same time Sulbjjiand Subhinji Pol, pdgdeddrs, who held the fort of Kaira, obtained under 
British guarantee villages worth Ra. 10,000 on condition of maintaining a pda. In 1814 
this cusrantee was cancelled and Subhaénji obtained villages worth only about Es. 7000 
for the maintenance of twenty-one in i of thirty-four horse, apparently without the 
knowlelge of the Resident. Subhanji and bis anecemsor Gordji were men of weak 
intellect andaa holders of a British guarantee were persecuted by Bui. For 

| instance, for four years re Hot he withheld from the family dues worth over Ra. 
‘ 2000 in spite of the Resident's | noo, and then esretgien ners 0: hale 


= 


1832) to mismanage © the catate and ruin the pda, whereu be 
Whe Bombay vei agi quested Saydjiriv to have faba Na 





and on efuanl deducted from the Gdikwir tr | worth 
the villages, and it ordered the Resident to re-cstabliah th sis time, 






» fall sum of Ra. 7193 should be paid to the Pol by the Resident on Ix 
ie Gaéikwir. The former also in affaira in 
the different bankers entrusted with the work. 

The 19th demand which concerned Bhdskarrdv; son of Raghunithriv ps 
Kaksaji, the ancle of Sitdnim Ravji, wasnot pressed. It need not theref ore be mentioned, 
nor is any account given here of the 17th and 15th demands, 
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Chapter VIL. i pbeepeal Saydjirdy retorted by a request ‘that the possessors of © 
History. ish guarantees should be enjoined to treat him with respect and 
Savistndy (IL) not to forge,’ that after all ‘he was their sovereign.’ And the — 
"Girxwin. Governor later in his minute confesses that ‘the | ssessors of 


es our guarantee have in many instances presumed on their right to 
claim our interposition and have been wanting in that respect and 
obedience which they are bound to pay to the Gdikwér as their 
soVvercign.’ 
Volumes have been written about these guarantees, and an 
attempt must be made to condense their contents into a few 
= for, after oll, it must be borne in mind that the issue of ee 
guarantees was the means used by the British Government to | 
authority and influence in the Baroda state, and that their empl 
| ment subsequently shaped the whole policy of the Government in 
$ its relations with the State. Useful and acceptable at first toboth ~~ 
= both ies, while the active interference of the British Government was = 
th necessary and welcome, the guarantees tended to prolong an ~ 
‘imperium in imperio’ at Baroda which was utterly abhorrent to the 
pce of Sayijiriv and vexatious to the Bombay ernment. The — 
: tter was led by them to interfere on behalf of persons often quite 
unworthy of support, whatever may have been the shortcomings of 
the native sovereign. 


Not taken over Before Rayji Appéji in 1802 summoned the British to his aid in ~ 
Te supporting Anandriv against the conspiracies and attacks of Kanhoji, 
Morfirriy, Malhirrav and Saog ead all members of tho Géikwar 
family, as well as against the mutinonus insolence of the Arab 
mercenaries who increased the intestine troubles of a heavily indebted 
State, there existed in Baroda the bahedhari system. Bahedhari 
has been derived by Colonel Walker from aha a hand and dhar 
to seize, and the word may be translated as ‘gunrantes.’ The 
system had its origin in a state of society difficult to realize. 
In it there prevailed among mar ge een Sacha of 
disbelief in each other’s good faith that creat she transaction of 
importance could be commenced or carried through without the 
assistance of a third party, who guaranteed that the stipulated terms 
. should be observed. Especially was the government distrusted by 
its own subjects and its every administrative act was guaranteed by 
certain of its own subjects, and chiefly by the Arab jamaddra who 
i such a power in the state that they could enforce on the 
vereign the ek ay Ses his promises. We have briefly stated how 
As iraatys as 1793 itish guarantee was extended to the desis of 
Navsiiriat the request of the Gdikwir, and how, on the 8th of June 
vet Mr, J. Duncan, Governor of Bombay, stated, “Tt is the intention 
of the Government that the Diwdnship of Raévji Appéji shall be 
armanent, and that his sons, brothers, nephews, relations, and friends — 
‘shall be duly and supported by the Bombay Government 
in ere nets, and if the Géikwir, or an body else should — 
nab treat them ill, the Company will: rotect them by 
ng-on their behalf? And in the agreement of the 20th of July 
w by the 10th article states: ‘In the event of my : 
Bae seempting anything unfair or unreasonable 
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inst my person, my Diwdin Ravji Appdji, his son, his brothers, 
chews. AY cod MRanaires Tatya m ts li or even should 
I myself or my successor commit anything improper or unjust, the 
English Government shall interfere.’ It may easily be perceived 
what enormous influence the British gained by placing the minister of 
the State under such obligations to iaaasives that his well-being for 
the future seemed to depend on their favour rather than that of the 
sovereign.! 

But this was a mere beginning. On the 26th of December 1802 the 
Arab mercenaries were turned out of the Baroda state, first making 
it a condition ‘that the bihedhari of the Honorable Company 
should be substituted for theirs whenever it had been granted either 
to persons or property.’ This was the origin of most of the British 
héhedhari engagements at Baroda, for these persons had for a long 
time stood, so to speak, between the Government and the people. 
The Raja and his advisers were glad enough to get rid of the 
humiliating relation between the Darbdér and some of the most 
turbulent persons in the State ; the Resident rejoiced at the power he 
acquired by stepping into the position these held. He wrote officially 
in para. 19 of the letter of the 2nd of April 1806 : ‘ By the substitution 
of pies Cotnneny’s for the Arab bihedhari, the Honorable Company 
became l ofa very extensive influence and at the same time 
deprived the Gdikwér Sardars of a powerful means by which they 
derived a right of controlling their government. ...... It also 
establishes a connection with the monied men which the Company 
have reaped much benefit from, in their pecuniary transactions in 
Baroda.’ 

The Arabs gave two sorts of guarantees, one was for the due 
payment of money, the other for personal security and they enforced 
these guarantees. As Major Walker wrote in the letter above 
referred to, ‘the breach in the engagement by the Government 
abeolves him, the giver of the guarantee, from his duty as a 
subject as far as relates to the performance of the duty of the 
bdhedhari and violence would be justifiable in obtaining the ends of 
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justice. The Arabs presented many instances of this- nature when 
to enforce guarantees, they filled the Darbdrs of the Riija and the 
minister, and held their persons in rigorous confinement. 

The British Government kept up the guarantees they had taken 
over from the Arabe, but did not, it must in justice be conceded,! 
“maintain the system in force to the same extent as prevailed during 
the dominion of the Arabs, Our guarantee was for the most part 
confined to loans raised for the purpose of relieving the Baroda 
government from embarrassments. The principal exceptions were 
guarantees granted to Rayji Appiji and his adherents, in return for 
the aid which they had afforded usin accomplishing our viewsin — 

aroda and to certain members of the Giikwar family,’ The 
mischief lay in this, that certain powerful subjects of the Gdikwir 
obtained the protection of the British Government and then 
expected that, as they had rendered that Government service in 





the past, they and their descendants would continue under all , 


circumstances to be their protegés in the future. For this reason 
it was that of all the dierent kinds of guarantee none were s0 
penta to make namie as ie hee litary ones erp not only 
extended to person and ] ‘ty but guarante continnance 

No inconvenience was felt from the guarantees up to the year 1819, 
for up to that time, owing to the imbecility of Anandriéy, the State 
was managed by a commission of which the Resident was the virtual’ 
head. But when a strong-willed ruler like Saydjirdv ascended thé, 
gadi, it is no wonder that constant rubs took place, though between — 
the years 1819 and 1828 only one new guarantec, that to the | 
two illegitimate sons of Anandridv was granted; still there was a 
tendency during the early part of Saydjiréy’s reign to consider 
the guarantees as hereditary and to carry out the promises made 
in too scrupulous and unbending « fashion, even when the protected — 
persons were unworthy of the favour done them. This tendency 
was for many years strengthened by the violent policy of Say4jiray 
who endeavoured to retaliate upon the British by injuring those — 
























i Mr. Miho yell memo, dated 4th August 1637. is 
1 In the official writings of the Resident and also of the Bombay Government at 
the beginning of this century it is frequently observed ‘that the connection of the 
British with the Baroda state is of a peculiar character and entirely different 
= Li of tho alliances subsisting with other Native Powers." is opinion 
bat tos Ami vies ns 








oda state an authority over the officers intrusted with the administration of | 
blic affairs equal to that of the Gaikwir." In April 1814 the Governor General _ 
that “the British were, owing tothe ene lwiths power of comtrol — 


ta, endowed 
ve hada carder most unlimited in a particalar reatri stricted direction, that is, as far — 





third partiee” AS this tims ths Bombay Government gas opinion that the — | 
wdhari conferred on it ‘the right of uniform and systematic participation in the - 
sae thority of the Gaikwir's ge ont’ even in cases in which the — 


interfere in the mout important publio affairs, 
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of his subjects who looked for assistance to another power than his Chapter ViILs 


own. History. 
At the time of the settlement made by Sir James Carnac, thatis,in gyyismiy (TL 
the year 1840, there were in existence seventeen hereditary gaarantecs Gikwik 


granted for personal protection and situations, namnuka, property, The Guarantees, 
trade, vafane and hake to certain families; and nine guarantees of 
ensions, nemuuke, or provision for life; while twenty had lapsed, or 
een redeemed.! We hall first notice the guarantees handed over by 
the Arabs. A distinct and most important class was that insuring 
the repayment of certain loans made by the great Baroda bankers 
with the view of helping the State out of its financial difficulties 
which in 1803 alone amounted to nearly fifty-six likhs of rupees.? By 
the year 1808 the sums thus guaranteed had been reduced by liquida- 
tion to a little over 124 lakhs. But in 1807 a new loan bad been 
raised onder guarantecof nearly 71} lakhs of rupees. The guaranteed 
debts were at first reduced but afterwards other debts went on The bankers’ debts. 
increasing tillin 1820, Mr. Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, found 
that they exceeded a crore of rupees, and in 1825 they exceeded a crore 
and thirty-three ldkhs. Saydjiraév did not satisfy his creditors and 
upset the septennial leases which would have brought the State an 
increase of income and means to pay off the guaranteed debt, so in 
1828 Sir John Malcolm sequestrated a large portion of the Baroda 
territories till the whole naa been repaid. But in 1832 Lord Clare 
adopted a more gentle method and Saydjirdv was allowed to come to 
terms, as best he could, with all the remaining creditors who held 
the guarantee, Gopélrdy Mairil, Ratanji Kahandds, Hari Bhakti and 
Ratanji Manikchand. He did so at a considerable sacrifice of his 





1 Abstract made by W. 8. Boyd, Resident, 16th November 1540, 
9 The dotails are as follows : | 
Date. Benson. Name of Bankers, Pesan aed 
December 1902... To discharge the Arabs... Hari Bhakti io!) ee eae 
Sdmal Behechar ... +» | oo gg 
Mangal Sakhidds ... .,, (289,000 
, Arjunji Nathji Tarvadi ... 
September 1803... To repay British for ex- Khushal ad Ambaidds ... 12.35,000 


August 1503... F 
to Sindhi #fandie. 





1805. = Topay off arrears of Dumee Vardta were granted on Ka. 
Sorts Sel To pay debtdueto Dayd- Fardia do, do...  ... 87,500 
—- « m eee tad To nettle commisnariat Samal Behechar oom, ie { 
? “1807 one as 2S discharge GEreare nts Mangal Sakhidde i | 
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private income, and thus was brought to an end this most troublesome 
though usefal group of guarantees. 
Among the guarantees transferred from the Arabs to the — 
British, was one granted to Kahiindds, patel of Daropura, and — 
Bhaichand, desdi of Baroda, in 1795, consisting of ten articles.’ — 
The guarantee was chalu, but Mr. Willoughby in 1827 did not — 
consider this meant ‘perpetual’ though the original guarantess — 
had died and the Resident had looked on the claim to protection as 
hereditary, He accordingly wished to deprive Bapu, the successor to 
Bhdichand, of his guarantee from misbehaviour, but the Government 
was of opinion that a public trial should first take place that actual ~ 
hostility to the government of Baroda might be established. But 
in 1829 Mr. Williams gave the family of Kahdndés a copy of the 
original guarantee, and endorsed it as hereditary, whereas no 
mention of heirs had been made in the parcdna granted by tha 
Arabs. In 1855 it was discovered that the firm of Kahandds had 
conspired with other bankers and the minister of the Rajpipla state 
to defraud the Raja of that country of a sum amounting to se 
Feces 2 and sien palabed eee James gee siding with < 
r. Willoughby, p | ct thi though vig @ engagement was — 
chalu ‘it was Gt GasobEnEpuOR of the original engagement made 
by the Arab officers to continue it a8 an obligation binding in — 
perpetuity on the Government, becanse as the employment of th 7, 
officers was in its very nature temporary, an engagement by them 
must, as 4 general rule, also have been intended to be temporary.’ — 
The guarantee became forfeited by misconduct and the Government — 
agreed with Sir James Outram’s general remarks on a guarantee not 
being hereditary unless strictly termed so in the original document.’ 
A third guarantee taken over from the Arabs had up to this 
time given no great trouble. In 1801 Anandriv Gdikwir _ 
promised personal security for himself, his family, and his 
agent, gumdsta, Parmdnand, to the house of Khushilehand _ 
Ambaidis, established by two brothers in Baroda six years previous 
to this date, which promise was to last while the firm existed in 
Baroda. To anticipate events, owing to several deaths, Jamnabai, — 
the widow of Kisandds who had been adopted by the heir of the — 
head of the firm, became sole heiress in 1855, but on her arrival ot, 
Baroda in 1843 she found that a certain Damodar, grand-nephew — 
of Kisandds, had taken possession of all the property on the plea — 
that he had been adopted by the widow of tha founder of the fein 
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~ © "The guarantee numbered 4th on the ame list i only ing mention, — 

Tt was granted in 1801 to Amritlil Tuljiram, birhhdri of Aba Shelukar, the Peshwa's 

farmer of Ahmedabad, and ensured person. tection for himself, his family, and his 
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Saydjirdv, who had received from this person a large azarae On 
ranting the sauad of adoption, adopted his cause, but the British 
Mccecanienit, appealed to by Jamndbéi to maintain the guarantee, 
ordered an investigation, and in 1848 it was proved that Damodar 
founded his claims on a gross forgery. In 1851 against the wish 
of His Highness she was put in possession of the whole property, 
thongh she too had made use of forged evidence to maintain her 
claim. She almost4ost her guarantee afterwards for ill-treating 
and imprisoning Damodar, but retained it to her death when it 
lapsed. 

The last, and, according to Sir James Outram, the only really 
hereditary guarantee taken over from the Arabs was that granted 
in 1801 to Sondarji, the desdi of Balsir’s adopted son Shankaryi. 
Twenty-two monte after Sundarji’s death his widow produced 
a child on whose behalf she wished that the desdi's rights should be 
confirmed in preference to Shankarji who had been adopted a short 
time before the desdi’s death. But the latter's natural father pushed 
his claims and obtained a hereditary guarantee for all the desda’s 
rights on the payment of Rs, 32,000 borrowed from the Khushalchand 
Ambaidas firm. This firm till repayment, managed the estate and 
retained the sanad of the guarantee. Gangadhar Shastri got hold 
of this document and deprived the deedi of all his rights. But in 
1823 Shankarji complaimed to the Resident, and Saydjiriv was 
compelled to restore him the sanad. His Highness in 1528 suffered 
his sarsubha to oppress the desat and Scien hit into paying a fine, 
and again the Resident had to interfere in his defence, on the whole 
successfully. This guarantee is the only one now remaining in force 
of all those guaranteed by the Arabs.' 

‘When the Arabs were turned out of Baroda, thei paymasters 
Sdmal Behecharand Mangal Sakhidas obtained temporary guarantees 
for their protection and the settlement of their accounts, but the 
latter of the two managed in 1802 te obtain from Mr, Dunean the 
“hereditary favour and protection of the Honorable Company at 
Ahmedabad, Dholera, Surat and Bombay, against any unjust attack 


orclaim from the English or Gaikwar government’ without the 


consent and probably without the knowledge of the reigning 
Giikwir, as Sir James Outram very justly pointed ont in 1854. 
he Government of India decided however that this promise must 
be kept. | 


i 
The remaining poeenes have nothing to do with the Arabs , 
z 


but may be considered in the order of their bestowal. The 8th in 


Mr. Boyd's list was that granted to Subhdnji Pol in May 1803, of 


which mention has been made in the 16th demand on Saydéjirav. 
The 9th was a gnarantee granted in favour of Danlatrév Giikwar, the 
son of the Kanhojirdv, who, it will be remembered, was released from 
confinement by the Arabs at about the time of the mutiny in Baroda 


and, after fighting against the State and roaming about the border 
| of Gujarat, surrendered in 1808 and was allowed to reside at Pédra 





1 Wallace's History of the Gaikwérs, 520-529, Some other guaranteca extending over 
a few months or were also taken over from the Arabe and | 


im each waa fulfilled lapecd aa the period 
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Chapter VII. on an annual allowance of Rs. 40,000. Of this som Rs. 4000 were to 
_s- History. go to his son Daulatrdv who did not forfeit his particular allowance 
Pe gsisrad ‘ when his father attempted to upset the government for the fourth © 
3 earens Ue? and last time. He was partly insane and given to drink, and in 


BPA © 


, 7 y 


1832 he murdered his wife in a jealous fit, after which he was — 


r Guitwar family. confined in ironefor eight years and died in 1857, when the guarantes 

= lapsed. The 10th guarantee arose thus. Just as in 1808 Kanhoji 
_ was allowed to return to Baroda, so in the same year two other 
~l members of the Gdikwdr family Mukundriiv and irartereys after 


aiding in the Kadi and Sankheda wars and then taking refage with 
Bépu Povér of Dhir, made submission and returned to Baroda on — 
_ guaranteed allowances of 5000 and 4000 rupees respectively. Both ~ 
ied in about 1851 and so the guarantees lapsed.’ 3 
Guarantees The 12th guarantee was as follows: on the 2lst of March 1509 
tomerchant = Captain Carnac granted Manikchand Rupchand a guarantee that he 
| ‘should not be in any way molested or injured’ it his firm settled 
at Baroda, but in 1849 Captain French pressed the Government to” 
withdraw the guarantee as it was personal to Manikchand, the head — 

of the firm, and not hereditary; and this was accordingly done. 
The 13th guarantee was granted in the same year to the firm of 
Hari and Bhakti , twosons of a Vania of the Vien Lad caste, who grew 
¢ ‘rich in the 18th century by doing business with the two governments 
of Baroda and Poona. The two brothers had a sister to whom threo — 
sons Nandidl, Sdmal and Dulabh were born: tho second of these 
aided his uncles at Baroda and the third at Poona, and, when 
they, the uncles, died, Dulabh endeavoured to take possession of — 
his branch of the firm though Bhakti’s widow was the rightful ~ 

proprietor. He failed to accomplish his purpose, and Bhakti’s widow 
adopted Sdmal who thus became heir of the whole great property in 
1803. Sémal died in 1809 and his widow adopted ‘a relative named — 
) Behechar, whom the Géikwar government recognized not only as heir — 
to the property but as poteddr in place of his father. In October 1509 — 
¥! Dé Captain Carnac gave verbal assurance “ that the family should be 
a reserved in the rights and privileges of the deceased Sdmal — 


a * x > hakti during their residence in the possessions of the Gaikwir, — 
a subject to their own merits,’ and a formal guarantee was granted — 
— in 1820, Behechar Samal died in 1845 and entrasted the management — 
‘= of the house on behalf of his family to the rogue Baba Naphade, — 


whose name has already been mentioned in connection with Gordji — 

Pol and whom the Bombay Government had requested the Gdikwir — 

to dismiss in 1841, and again in 1843, for complicity with Dhakji 

. D&daji in tricking Saydjirév. This rascal in 1549, having been — 

a 7, taxed with embezzlement by his late master’s second wife, first — 
~ -snborned some people to prove to a one-sided panchayat that ber 

child born after Behechar’s death was not hers at all; and afterwards — 

he suborned some others to declare that in place of the first spurious — 
child which had died another had been substituted. He then” 
proceeded to imprison the lady Joitébdi as an impostor and to kidnap” 
thechild which died* In August 1850, at Sir James Outram’s reques a 
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1 The History of Mathirrav is told elsewhere, = rae 
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@ second panchdyat investigated the matter but arrived at no Chapter VIL. 

conclusion, and the Resident interested himself in the matter History. : 

and brought to light such facts that the Géikwar punished Biba . | aaae an 

Néphade with seven years’ imprisonment and a fine of Ra. 15,500. “*"G reef Ropes 

~ The guarantee lapsed on the death of Mahilakshmi the elder widow = 

of Behechar Samal in 1560. * + 
The 14th guaranteed pension was pranted to Darydbai one of Guarantees to” 

| Annondriv Gikewée"s wives: who enjoyed it to the dar her death lien 

which took place in 1545. In the same manner, by the 15th, a 

pension was guaranteed to another wife Umedkuvarbai and her 

; son and one, by the 16th, to the Maharaja's illegitimate son 

Ganpatriy. The 17th guarantee was that given in favour of the 

great trickster, Dhakji Daddy, of whom ant of whose undeserved 
support by the Bombay Government enough has been already related. 

The 18th guarantee was thst extended to the family of Fatesing, 

--and a detailed account of Govindrav and his adoptive mother 

Radhébéi who hoped to eject Saydjirav from the gédi has been 

| give . Thesetwoguarantees alone, by which the British Government 

thought itself pledged to protect the interests of a treacherous 





minister and a troublesome pretender, expla the great hatred a 
with which Saydjirav was filled against the whole system. The y, 
19th puarantee was extended to Nariiyanriv Mahidev ma jmudar ars 


Gn 1828 ond was forfeited by him in 1858, because, as Sir 





___-RR. Shakespeare represented, his behavionr was ‘ disrespectful and = 
: contumacious and he set himself up in opposition to the ministere.” —— 
Force to leave Dare ocr fede panchayats The Native Agent Nees ar ’ 
supervision of the trial of the case by the frst parched 1 No ont, Narsupant, it 
wea on ally of Babs Nipbade and iccaed Gookits French satya rv eo 
decision of o fresh panchdyat, which was iven ag oon as Colonel Outram bad me, 
turned his back on Baroda, After his return ' ‘olonel Qutran opened bere Ser : 
apeioe afreah and brought about the result mentioned in the text, » rete which, tha.) « “2 
| ntnent considered, did the greatest credit to his acumen an eet ph . Pc a 
11t was subsequent! discovered that’ the Biba had emo large same 
~ belonging to the firm that he had transmitted portions of the money to Britwh = = 


pritory with the view of bribing Members of Council in Bombay. In 1850 Baba = 
Na ‘s agent attempted to suborn the Native Sant at the Residency with the offer - 
ofa prosent of Re, 20,000, bat this official, who had lately succeeded o man who had 
been dismissed for having long heen in the Baba’s pay, revealed the fact to Sir James 
Outram. The Rs, 20,000 were seized, and, with the sanction of the Government of 
i | ded on the construction of a racket-court and 
a cantonments which exist to this day. Wallace's 






a The family haul been connected with Baroda since 1794, and Govindriv on his 


return from Poona to Baroda appointed Mahidevray majmuddr or record-keeper to 





the State, When Kanhoji usurped the overnment he was imprisoned and on big, : 
downfall released. At this time he obt ed a guarantee for his protection from the” 3 
Arabs, and the British took op the pr jae and eapecially mentioned hia name in the 7 
“10th article of the tresty of 1502, 1 1837 the head of the family died witheut heirs, is 
and the next year Nardyan wes adopt: with the appoval of Say4jiniv. In 1555 
His the Gdikwar complained that the village o Kolni had been granted to the = 
 mrajreaddr for the | eo of a palanguin, or in other words, as a nemauk of Me 
- Ba 1100, that the village was worth much more, and that the revenges in excess of ‘ 4 
: that sum bad not been paid in to the sark - since 1826, The Resident found that = 
; ‘the complaint waa a just one and that the Diarkir was entitled to recover arrears at a= 
the rate of Ra, 1200 per annum, or on His ors made it out, ina lamp sum = 
Ba. 32,000, The grant of village worth Rs, 3000 for the maintenance of a palanqoin. 2 
represented as Ra. 1100 was an instance of the impositions practised on the Darbdr = 
by the holders of dumdla villages | : 
is 
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The 20th guarantee was that grented to Bhaskarriy Vithal the 
representative of the family of Babsji Appdji, the khasgivdla or 
caer, minister, whose nemnauk and allowance were fixed at Re. 
0,000 per annum, while Rs, 30,000 were granted for the maintenance 
of a pga of horse 100 strong, and Ra, 22,900 for the establishment 
of clerks (1809). Babsji died in 1820 and his son Vithalrav enjoyed 
his emoluments till 1828, when on his death an adopted son, Bhiaskar- 
riiv, was permitted by the Gdikwar to take his nominal post ‘and lace, 
and enjoy all its emoluments except some Rs. 8700, The youth was 
of a dissipated character and in 1836 fell into the bad graces of Sayaji- 
riv and his minister Vanirim, to the latter of whom he had refused — 
to pay o foo ofone per cent on his nemnuk. In 1837 the minister — 
instigated Bhiskarrav’s natural father to imprison him, on the — 
grounds that he was under the mischievous guidance of his adoptive 
mother, He was released by the interference of the Resident, but 
in 1838 the unworthy protegé of the British Government cruelly 
murdered one of his servants, and Saydjirdv who hated him because 
of this declared that he was dismissed. The Hritish Government 
would not allow Saydjirdv to stop the whole allowance, but fined 
Bhiskerriv Rs. 70,000. For many years after, his inconsiderate 
debts gave the Resident a vast amount of trouble, and he repaid the 
kindness by an attempt to bribe Mr. Davies. For this reason the 
rus protection of the meimah Government was withdrawn from ; 
and his family in 1855 


The 24th guarantee peered the family of Gangadhar Shastri, 
When the three sons of the mufalik or deputy returned to Baroda 
from Poonk after their father had been murdered, the eldest of the 
three, Ehimdshankar, was formally installed in the post of mutdlik, 
and a sanad, dated the 29th of July 1816, granted the sons a nomnuke 
of Rs. 60,000, besides the villages and palanquin allowance already 
enjoyed by their father. ‘To this, for some unexplained reason, Captain 
Carnac neglected to formally affix the British guarantee. In 1822 

the Shastri’s sons incurred the displeasure of the British Government 
by allowing a youthful aunt of theirs to become safi, and in 1827 
when a reform of the finances was attempted, Sayijiriv was per- 
mitted to reduce the Shastris’ nemnuk from Rs. 60,000 to Rs. 48,( 
In 1882, however, the Court of Directors, considering that a 
srantee had virtually been granted, directed Saydjiriv to restore 
the nemnuk toits origimal proportions and to pay up all arrears. 
Saydjiriév refused to do so, and the Shastris kept on petitioning the 
Government of Bombay and the Court of Directors, till in 1837 the 
-Company paid the latter the arrears of the full nemnuk from 1827 
ee? 1833, and for the subsequent interval made up the arrears out of. 
~ Baysjirdv’s tribute in deposit, but the Court of Directors refused to 
~ investigate any matter regarding the extra nemnuk, In 1840 Sayajirav 
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granted Bhimdshankar the full allowance of Rs, 60,000 with the inam 
villages of Karouli, Legur and Sirda, together with the taleb and 
pdlihi allowances. In short the sanad was mistakenly granted to 

thimdshankar instead of to the family; it was made hereditary 
instend of being a life grant, and it included the extra allowances. 
The last of these three errors was corrected by the Court of 
Directors in 1842 and again in 1845, but when Saydjirdv attempted 
to resume the indm villages the Bombay Government did its best 
to dissuade him from taking this course, and in 1848 he gave in. 
In 1845 the Court of Directors declared that the guarantee was 
not hereditary, and when Bhimdshankar died on the 13th of August 
1851, Ganpatrévy Gdikwar declared that the office of mutdlik ha 
ceased, but continued to grant allowances to his son and his two 
brothers. 

Allusion has been made to Panjaji Josdji whom Vaniradm 
mutilated for unduly pressing certain gardsia claims; the 25th 
guarantee assured this man a life pension of Rs. 75. Enough has 
also been said of Gopilriv Gaikwar in a previous passage ; he had 
the 26th guarantee. 


The 27th and the last guarantee has already been alluded to asthe To Vithalrdy Devaji, 


one which gare most offence to Saydjiriv. His Highness dismissed 
his minister Vithalréy Devaji for the part he had taken in establishing 
the septennial leases, and henceforward looked on him as a traitor. 
Sir John Maleolm, on the Sth February of 1830, finding that he was 
left without support, gave the fallen minister a sanad granting him 
hereditarily bis first nemnuk and a falab allowance of Rs. 2655, 
together with o pdga of 110 horse. He also confirmed the adoption 
of a son, Krishnaravy Vithal, and thos usurped two of the Giikwar’s 
most cherished privileges. Naturally enongh, after Lord Clare’s visit 
in 1832, Sayajiriv stopped the nemnuk, resumed the indm villages, 


and confiscated all Vithalrdy’s private property. The Court of 
Directors, in 1853, decided that the Giikwar had a perfect right to — 


do this, but the next year they granted Krishnariy a pension of 


_ RBs. 24,000, and in 1838 from the British revenues repaid the sum of 
~ Rs. 1,44,389 which Lord Clare declared had been overdrawn by 


f 





Vithalray. For some years longer Krishnardv urged Saydjirdv, 
personally and throogh the British Government, to restore him 
some of the property of which he had been deprived, and in 1853 
a @ private arrangement he obtained from the Gaikwéar the villag 
oO 





Randpura, worth Rs. 4000. The guarantee of course came to an 
end in 1833.7 
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_ Chapter VII. This lengthened discussion of the demands made on Saydjirdy 
- History. up to the year 1840, and especially of that one among them | 
he “ey which relates to the guarantees, here briefly traced to an end, hss 
ety om As necessitated the postponement of thé record of the engagement 
= made on the 13th of April 1840, whereby the abetment of the 
pene of eati or of widows burning themselves on the death of their 
husbands was proclaimed throughout the Gdikwar's territories to 
2». be a penal offence.’ | | 
Intrigue replaces A connected acconnt of the visits of the four Governors of Bombay 
Tigam opposition. tos now been given, but certain aspects of the history of the 
State during the time when the British Government endeavoured to ~ 
recede from its awkward position of supervisor have unavoidably 
been omitted. We have mentioned how Mr. Elphinstone declared 
Sayijirav tobe an independent ruler, advised the Resident to ba 
cautious in his management of the Mahdrdja and limited the power, 
emoloments, and position of the Native Agent. Atthe same time he 
counselled His Highness to be faithful to his bdhedhari engagements 
and to take regular measures towards paying off the guaranteed — 
debts. Unfortunately cara he next seven years the tendency | 
of Saydjiriv was to break his engagements and not to pay his 
debts, thint of the Resident was to adopt a less friendly tone towards 
the Mahérdja, Sir John Malcolm attempted by the harsh method 
of sequestrating a large portion of the Baroda territories to compel 
His Highness to obedience, but in spite of the vexation aud loss 
accruing therefrom to both powers no perceptible advantage was 
gained, After this visit the Resident was withdrawn from Baroda. 
Bat after Sir John Malcolm’s visit came that of Lord Clare who 
endeavoured to win over the prince by gentleness and conciliation. 
The attempt failed most signally, ns hos been related, and to the 
failare the return of the Resident to Baroda perhaps contributed 
something. For some years there was an evident wish in the 
Bombay Council to believe that all was going well, though matters 
Were going more and more wrong, aud a deaf ear was turned to all - 
complaints. But Sir James Carnac was not long at the head of | 
affairs before he perceived that a return to coercive measures was 
‘absolutely needful, and the years 1537, 1838 and 1839 werethedarkest 
in the long reign of Saydjiriv. In 1840-41 pressure was once more 
applied and His Highness was forced to comply with every request 
madehim. He recognised that open resistance would be impossible 
in the future. Could he not, by underhand means, prevail on 
















ruorantee waa, he said, most noxious, and worse protegés than Dhakji Dadaji, Baba 
“RKaphade, Balvantriy and Govindriv Gaikwirs cannot be imagined. Soin 1850 the 
Court of Directors recorded that ‘the condition of good conduct on which eo many 

ae of the guarantees depended had not been enforced with sofficient strictness," and in 








1853 determined that the panrs-eoes Branoes by officers of Arab troops were in their 

ee ee ead sbeacverds Ot Jems, Ontesa Licaght bay, okies od 

British Government. Colonel, afterwards. ames, Outram ght many of the — 

— engage to an abrupt end, for his representations that chd/u meant ‘running’ 

: | and * parpe I’ were in 1556 adopted in the cas of several engagements —~ 
Ve -__¥ Baroda Précia of 1853, The date of the proclamation ia given 12th February 
be «1840, and the merit of the negotiations is ascribed to Mr. Sutherland, to whom alsa - 





‘atcribed the merit of urging the completion of theye demand a 
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the Bombay Government to let him off his punishment, the Chapter VIL 
maintenance of Robert’s Irregular Horsa? Another set of History. 

circumstances aggravated the evils of which Sir John Maleolmhad . 

a sortof prescience, and of which among other matters an nccount San "a 

will now be given. We have said that ss early a8 1825 the Bombay 


Government and the Court of Directors clearly perceived the — 
mischief which sprang from the protection given to certain subjects 5 


of the Gaikwér who possessed the British guarantee. The difficulties 

into which these relations drew it were not however cut away till 

long after Sir James Carnac’s settlement ; and the intrigues of some 

of these people with or against their master to take advantage of the 
-eurrent policy of the Bombay Government, as it varied according to 

thesupposed character ofthe Governor and of the Members of Council, 

of the Secretary and of the Resident, added to the dark troubles of 

this time. It was worse when His Highness himself attempted by 

bribing the very highest officials to remove the burden Sir James 

Carnac Inid on him, when, as was subsequently discovered, a 

systematic theft was made of the secrets of Council, and the 

clerks and underlings of the Residency and Secretariat were regularly ; 
corrupted to mislead their employers. 7 | 


Mr. Wiliams, so many years Resident at Baroda (1820-1837), Ti caning -" 
returned to that town from Ahmedabad after Lord Clare’s affable a 
visit. He brought with him his former Native Agent Sarabhai, 4 
a Négar Brahman, who ni a great deal more power than ~ 
Sir John Malcolm would have thought proper, and used it to ". 
forward his own interests. Colonel Ootram, many years afterwards, : 


believed him to be supported not only by castefellows and relatives 
who filled the highest posts in all the important offices of Gujarat, 
but by the Géikwar himself, and his allies, the bankers of Baroda. 
The power thns acquired by Sérabhdi and the clerks subordinate to — 
















him was grossly misused. : 
Mr. Williams died at Baroda in 1837 and was succeeded by —™*. Satherland 4 
-Mr. James Sutherland, whose benevolent exertions in Rajputdéna Pigg eye sy 
pointed him ont as a fit man for the post thus bestowed on him. 1357, 
At about the same time Colonel Outram was appointed his assistant 2 
in the Mahi Kantha, where he quickly distinguished himself by his . 
wonderful energy, as he had during ten years previous to this, by the ye 
sd fellowship which had enabled him to raise among the turbulent 
_Bhils of Khéndesh an efficient police force.’ While conducting 
an important investigation Colonel Ontram struck the first great 
blow at the rascality of the Residency clerks by bringing home to 
an accomplice of Saribhii’s brother-m-law, also a cl in the of OO sm 
a charge of injustice for which he was dismissed. But the brother-~ : 
in-law himself, Brijlil by name, escaped punishment at the time” 
4. Sir F. Goldamid‘s James Outram, I, 113 and 146. Ontram was Political Agont in : 
the Mahi Kiintha from 1535 to 1535. He had to attend to the well-being of the 
‘Garisids and minor feudatories, and conduct them along the path of ibty. He 


had to nise and keep in order a local police ; to superintend the formation of s 
so .olis ; to es plish courte of justice ; to render the roads secur hant 

d travellers ; and to give a stimulus to commerce by the institution of fairs and 
reduction of tranmt dutees. 
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and continued to remain at the Residency as Sdraébhdi’a successor, 
much to the hindrance of Mr. Sutherland. Mr. Malet was deputed 


to Baroda by the Bombay Government to enquire into the — 


condition of the Political Commissioner's establishment, and, though 
unable to expose any one owing to the great power and collusion 
of the Nagar, Brahmans, the Gaikwir himself and the bankers, he 
drew up a memorandum showing ‘the disgraceful extent to which 
the names of high British functionaries had been made use of,’ or 
in other words, the extent to which certain parties boasted that they 
had by underhand and unlawful means prevailed on the very highest 
British officials to protect and aid them. 

In March 1838 Mr. Sutherland expressed his certainty that one of 
his clerks, Anandrfv, took bribes, but the man could not be touched. 





Soon after, however, Mr. Malet proved that his brother Dadupant 


was guilty of the offence and he was dismissed, Late in the same 
year another clerk, Motilal, was at length proved beyond donbt 


guilty of taking a bribe, though he had on several previous occasions 
Shire 


wn dust in the eyes of those who believed in him and brought 
the removal of an officer who had convicted him of a gross crime in 
Rajpipla. This man, too, was requested to throw up his service, 
but no publicity was given to the request by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, though it was the constant cry of Mr. Sutherland that such men 
whom he was forced to use and who betrayed him deserved public 
censure. Then Saydéjiriv began that foolish attempt of his to 
bribe on a large scale the Governor, the Secretaries, and the Mem- 
bers of Council. Allusion has been made to this episode in Dhakji 
Dédéji’s bad life. Saydjiréy employed Gopélrév Mairdl, the de facto 
minister, to get at Sir James Carnac through Dhaékyji, and to reach Mr. 
Willonghby he employed the same Motildél who had been dismissed 
and Mahidey Bhiu Purdinik. It has been said that Brijlal, the 
head of all this community of corrupt servants, cate etection 
in 1837, when he was tried at Ahmedabad. Luckily during his 
absence Mr. Malet found out some other practices of his, in one of 
which Evans, the head English writer, was implicated, and on the 
20th of September 1838 he was dismissed, but no adequate 
punishment was or could be awarded him. Still the strength of 
the Nagar Brahmans was broken and bribery made more difficult, 
though one notorious offender, Didupant, was suffered to escape. 
Such was the state of things at the Baroda Residency when Mr. 
Sutherland was striving single-handed to put down corruption 





when Biba Naphade,' the scoundrel whose name has been mentioned 


in the history of Hari Bhakti’s house, was the most powerful man — 
-* in Baroda, except perhaps the infamous Vanirém Aditriém whose 

policy had almost destroyed the influence of the Resident. 

-. In 1838 Colonel Outram left his political post to take part in the 


Afghdn war, and in June 1840 the task of cleansing the Augman 
stable was dropped altogether on the death of Colonel Outram’s dear 


master, Mr. Sutherland 








1 
in which His Highness was a sleeping partner, | : 
Arnott declared that it was the result of a stroke of apoplexy, <3 : ae he 


Bika Naphade was the agent andat one time the real head of Hari Bhakti's house 
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‘entered into an acrimonious correspondence with Colonel Outram on 
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In 1840 and 1841 His Highness was, as has been mentioned, Chapter VIL 


brought to book by Sir James Carnac who laboured to make up for History. 
the too intentional oversights of Lord Clare; and to his successor, « | 
Sir George Arthur, Mr, Boyd seemed to fail in the firmness which ““Ginyy 0%) 


had se ena Colonel Outram and Mr, Sutherland ; so when in yy, “co ipertand dies 


1843 His 
men in Bombay came to light, the Resident was blamed for not pas Mr. 
towards the first of the two sufficiently high language, and with 1840 
seeand to the second for allowing him to trick him by specious 

words, . 


and Sir Robert Arbuthnot was Resident from March 1845 to June < Fissident 
1847. In the interval between Mr. Boyd’s death and his successor’s afar an interval. 
arrival Mr. Remington officiated. ‘This gentleman virtually deprived 1844, 

of his appointment a person in whom Colonel Outram placed great 

faith. | This was Vindyak Moreshvar Phadke who had come to 

Baroda to push some claims of a female relative, the daughter of 

Huripant Phadke, the late commander-in-chief of the Peshwa 

Bajirdv's army. Vindyak or Baba Phadke had lived at Baroda for 

Six yearsand made great friends with Saydjirav, when in 1836 he was 

expelled from the city through the machinations of Vaniram 


Aditrim. Taken up by Colonel Outram he showed himself useful 
in exposing all kinds of rascality from 1837 to 1839, and was finally 
appointed successor to Motilal Purshotam, It was he who managed 
the sequestrated district of Petléd, but as has been said, 
Mr. Remington finally turned him out of his post in 1544, 

It should be mentioned that on the 21st of July 1543, Harildl, Hoarilal dismissed. 
the Native Agent, was dismissed for corrapt practices detected by 
Mr. Boyd, and two men applied for the post. One | | 
just mentioned and tho other an. old Government 
Narsopant who was finally chosen. This was undoubtedly a bad 
pemeeepes for Narsopant was either related to or a castefellow 
of several worthies, Biba Naphade, Ganeshpant* the Fadnavis, and 
Dédupant, one of the Native Agents whom it was found necessary _ 










to dismiss, and this Narsopant soon began to intrigue against his 


masters for bribes and from family interest. 
During the last thirteen months of the time when he held his 
appointment Sir Robert Arbuthnot was absent on sick leave, and 
r. Andrews, Judge of Surat, officiated for kim. Poor man, three 
years later Colonel Outram found among Baba Naphnd’s papers a 
memorandum purporting to be the count of moneys spent in bribing 
some low people to influence the Acting Resident. Mr. Andrews 


the subject, utterly disbelieving the unwelcome evidence, when death 
brought the matter to an end, for him at least. Z 





ner at .and rendered Mr, Malet ‘ bold 
d valuable assistance." After 1639 he waa in and unsupported. 
* At the request of the Bombay Government Ganeshpant waa removed from the 


1 Sir F. Goldamid's James Outram, I. 20. From 1537 to 1539 Phadke was head 
yun Commissioner 
Darbar by Ganpatriv Mahardj in 1649. 
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ghness and Gopdlriy Mairal’s attempts to bribe the great and is succeeded by 
Mr. Boyd. 


Mr. Boyd, like his two predecessors, diedat Barodain August 1844, _ On his death E: 
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Colonel Outram was Resident at Baroda from June 1847 to 
January 1852, or rather he left Baroda on one month’s leave on the 
20th of December 1851 and did not return. But during that timehe — 
was forced to absent himself owing to ill health from September 1848 | 
tv May 1850, and in the interval Captain French officiated for him. q 
Once again, as ten years before, Colonel Outram found that & 


it trickery and corruption were rampant, and once again he attacked “' 


the evil with that zealous whole-heartedness which found no equal — 
in his contemporaries. Shrewd, contriving, utterly brave, unsparin 

of himself and not sparing of others, he drove his way through all 
difficulties. Perhaps he had not a calm judicial mind, perhaps he 
never could understand why others as honest as himself did not 
see exactly what he saw. Certainly he had the mght to say of 
himself: ‘I know that, humble as are my abilities, Ido possess 
qualities the possession of which by the Baroda Resident is 
indispensable at the present moment.” 


On his return to Baroda in 1847 Colonel Outram for some time 
thought well of Mr, Remington’s nominee, the Native Agent, Narso- 
pant, but he soon had reason to believe that this man was in collu- 
gion with the infamous Biba Naphade. The latter made a false claim 
for three lakhs of rupees on Govindraéy Gaikwar, and fora length of 
time the Agent withheld certain important papers. Later, Gora Pol’s 
estate was mismanaged by Baba Naphade who nowforthe second time 
attempted to ruin his victim, and the Agent seemed to be playing — 
into the Babé’s hands, Colonel Outram, therefore, once again availed 
himself of the services of Phadke, but, before the case was completed, 
and while the great Joitabdi Sethdni’s case was still under 
investigation, the Resident was forced to zo to Egypt for his health’s _ 
sake, leaving Baroda in the latter half of 1848, Captain French 
took his place; Narsopant once more wasa trusted agent; the 
Mahér4j Ganpatriv was persuaded by the Resident or at least 
allowed by him to deprive Phadke of his allowance, and, perhaps 
through Narsopant’s intrigues Baba Naphade was supported in bis 
machinations against Joitabdi. : | 


Ganpatra'v Gaikwa'r (1847-1856.) 

We mentioned that it was the Mahdréj Ganpatrivy who was 
moved to eject Phadke from the city, and soit was. For on the 
98th of December 1847 Saydjirdv’s life and long reign came to a 
close, and his eldest son Ganpatréy aged thirty ascended the gads 
which he was destined to occupy to the day of his death on the 19th of 
November 1856. The new prince differed in every respect from his 
pescenr : and Colonel Outram in 1851 had written of him as weak 
hough well intentioned and much under the control of his intriguing — 





Be dB hd ae (cst ee-2) 





Minister Bhin Tambekar. But Mr. Ogilvie two years prerone | 
had written of him, ‘He is saidto be weak, dissipated and — 
indifferently educated; he is not on good terms with fe father, L 7 
whom he has intrigued to supplant.’ = 
wie * Sir F. Goldsmid's James Outram, II, 12-14, 4 
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Early in 1850 Colonel Outram returned to Baroda and for two 
years did an immense quantity of work. He brought down the 
censure of Government on Captain French for his abandonment of 
Phadke to the Giikwar’s good pleasure, though he was a British 
servant. Hemade the most eo enitenes effortto get rid of his Native 
Agent, Narsopant, whom the Government, with a too nice sense of 
honour, refused to dismiss without full proof of his guilt, and his 
trial occupied a special Commissioner, Mr. Frere, four months from 
the 16thof June tothe 20th of October 1851; “ he exposed the villainy 
uy eas Naphade in the Joitabéi cnse,* and obtained the deprival 

tee ; finally he wrote the celebrated ‘Khatpat Report’ in 
vhich | 6 maintained in no measured terms that, by its punctilious and 
ntle treatment of Government or Residency servants who had 
n convicted of bribery and corruption, the Bombay Government 
eeionraaed among all classes of people m Baroda the notion 
that British officers of the very highest standing could be 
gained by money and underhand persuasion.? This report was 
written on the $lst of April 1851 ond submitted on the 31st of 
October, and Lord Falkland, together with the members of Council, 
Mesers. Blane and Bell, arrived at the conclusion that * Lieutenant- 
Colonel Outram could no longer with benefit to the State remain’ 
at Baroda. He wns, accordingly, allowed to leave his post in the 
manner most pleasant to himself, He tooka month’s leave on the 
20th of December 1851, and was no longer Resident on the 20th of the 
anos menth. The Honourable Court of Directors on the 26th 
tat 1852 noticed both the want of ‘due deference’ in the report 
“the zeal, energy, ability and success with which inquiries had 
rasa prosecuted attended with great difficulty,’ and trusted that 
the Government would find ‘a suttable opportunity of employi 
Colonel Outram on his return to India, when his talents | 
experience may prove useful to the public service.’ 

Tt has been related that several months elapsed between the 
writing of the Kiafpat Report and Colonel Outram’s departure from 
Baroda. One or two incidents an be told of this time, Baba 
Phadke had, as has been related, been turned out of the city by the 


1 Of seven charges only one was ved, namely, that of ‘a betrayal of bis 
official trust" in misleading Golodsl Outeam himee!f, and Narsopant waa removed 


from his present employment and ‘ considered in ible for re-employment." Four 
Seo 


subordinate clerks wore at the same time removed | the Residency office. 
Sir F, Goldamid's James Outram, IT, 4. 
® See the 13th bee, 


8 See Sir F. Goldannid’s James Outram, I. 49. ‘In Baas = Government had 
| a circular to the Political, Judicial and Revenu 
a | parts oft smo ta tel wogoatinctogrt 
Preval. Some # , OF MANS oO oa at & 
arrangements of local officers can often he defeacted or superseded by the parties 
wail, teres secretly obtaining the friendship of in power, who, it is expected, 
ly irrespective of right and wrong, interest themselves fot the wail ay gre bee 
tea of intriguing 1s \versnied soaking Mhalpet-i0 Bombay.” Analyain of 
the biatpat Report ia given at bets ee In section L Colonel Outram maintained 
that the belief in bhatpat arose from the leniency with which Government treated ita 
each eg : meotion ET. was devoted to Biba Phadke ke and section [1]. to Narsopant. 
concluded by recommending the diemigaal of Bhan Tambekar, and by proposing 
certain reforms which wore actually carried into effect in 1854 and 1855 under ordera 
of the Government of India or Court of Directors. 
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Chapter VII. new Mahdréj in Captain French’s time, the reason beimg that 
History. Ganpatrav suspected him of conspiring with the Ailledar to make 


; ei ie a party in favour of his brother Appdsaéheb or Khanderav, the heir 
: GisratTRAY to the gddi, His Highness’ children having died young. In 
a | September 1851 a letter was conveyed to Colonel Outram purporting 
3 Alleged conspiracy bs be from the minister, Bhiu Tambekar, to this brother of the 
4 _ against Ganpatrav. Mahirij, which contained these words: ‘Arrangements are being 
< made to carry out what occurred to Fatesing Mahbdrij. You waita 
= little.” The letter may or may not have been a forgery concocted 


by Baba. Phadke, and it appears doubtful whether he or the 
minister was conspiring with His Highness’ brother to overthrow 
His Highness. Ganpatriv after ejecting Biba Phadke from Baroda = 
subsequently recalled him, but finally sided with Bhéu Tambekar, 
By causing letters to be stopped at the post office and directing the 
recipients to open them in his presence and declare their contents, 
Colonel Outram produced clear proof of the old systematic purchase 

by Darbdr officials of the secrets of Council. 

Captain French. Only a brief mention has been made of Captain French that no 
break might occur in the account of Colonel Outram’s energetic 
efforts to stamp out rascality, but the Acting Resident deserves 
some special notice. Captain French made a friend of His Highness 
Ganpatriv. He found him so uneducated as to believe that the 


= 


eee ey he rE 


Pai 

ad capital of the United Kingdom was somewhere south of Calcutta, so 
" he bought him books and maps. He ordered out from England 

> models of steam engines and an electric telegraph apparatus; he 

“ induced the Gdikwir for the first time to visit Bombay ; he persuaded 


vy 





= Shera ae him to make rowds and plant wayside trees, to connect, the 

 alavery. camp with the city, and again the camp with ident ae not omitting 

bridges and serdis, to build a dharmshdla at Tankdria bandar, to 

design a tramway from that town to the capital, and to trace a road 

twenty-two miles long from that place to Mundéla. Owing to 

Captam French’s influence, Ganpatrdy Mahdrdj] was induced to 

issue a regulation prohibiting infanticide among the Leva Kanbis 

of the Petlid and other pargands, whereupon the chiefs of this 

class signed an agreement to reduce the expenses of the marriage 

ceremonies and to banish from them Bhits, Chiarans and other 

professional beggars, and he cheerfully devoted half the proceeds 

of the mohasal fines in the Mahi Kantha toa fund for checking 

infanticide in that district. The sale of children whether stolen or 

orphans or the offspring of careless parents had up to this time been 

| common. It was now proclaimed an offence to sell a child without 
Ee the knowledge of the Darbér, and a step was thus made towards the 
pup. total abolition of slavery. Old claims for restitution for robberies — 
committed in the State were squared off; strict orders were issued ~ 
to arrest and deliver up criminals after whom pursuit was beg — 
‘made from British territory; an opening was made for the 


ie 


introduction of vaccination; and other acts of good sense and of | 
friendship to the Bombay Government were wrought by Ganpatrév — 
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Mahéraj during Captain French’s incumbency at Baroda, This 
gentleman dwelt with pleasure on these signs of progress and 
urged the Government of Bombay “to meet the Darbar half way in 
concession, that it might not assume a cold sulky position fatal to its 
stability, but might becomes aera confiding ally leaning on the 
dominant power, secking its counsel and following its exam le,’ 
by retransferring to His Highness the Mehvasi villages of the Savli 
pergana, Bhidarva and Vinkdner, a demand which met with a just 
refusal, But, to sum up, the chief characteristic of Captain French's 
incumbency was that there came a lull in the fierce though 
suppressed struggle between the two Governments and perhaps a 
cessation of intrigues. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Outram was succeeded by Mr. Davies who 
continued in office till 1853, when he was forced to absent himself on 
sick leave, and Mr. Seton-Karr officiated for him till March 1554, 
when Colonel Outram returned to Baroda. 

Meanwhile all the cireamstances which had preceded the dismissal 
of Colonel Outram had been taken into consideration by the Honorable 
Court of Directors, which ultimately found that he was entitled to 
high praise and resolved that ‘ measures should be taken for 
correcting the impression which recent information has shown to 
be widely prevalent among the natives on that side of India, that 
the proceedings of Government may be affected by the employment 
of undue influence, personal or pecuniary, at Bombay.” Lord 
Dalhousie carried the wishes of the Honorable Court into effect 
by nominating Lieutenant-Colonel Outram Resident at Baroda for 
the second time (24th February 1854), in spite ofa kharita lately 
sent to Caleutta by Ganpatrév Mahirdj, begging that that officer 
might not be deputed to his court. Liedtenunt- Oolonbl Outram was 
also directed to weed the establishment in the Residency office as 
far as was necessary, and to abolish the post of Native Agent, but 
Baba Phadke was not to be re-employed. 

Afew days previous to this appointment, the charge of Baroda 
had, under hak of the Court of Directors, been taken from the 
Government of Bombay and transferred to the Supreme Government, 

in spite of the remonstrances of the former, which pointed out, 
among other ‘local difficulties of detail,’ ‘the great intermixture 
of the territories of Bombay, of Baroda and of numerous chiefs 
tributary, some to Bombay, some to Baroda.” Such for the time 
was the result of the policy which upheld the bdhedhari system. 
‘Nearly the whole of the business,’ wrote the Governor General, 
‘which is transacted between the two Governments, arises, more oT 
less directly, out of the peculiar position of those subjects of the 
Gaikwir who hold the guarantee of the British Government ; and 
it is out of this class of business that those abuses. and attempts to 
ag on a system of corruption have sprung.’ . 
et the remonstrance of the Bombay Government must have been 
a more or less reasonable one ; and looking forward a little, a letter 





1 Letter from Gov. Gen. (Lord Dalhousie) to Col. Outram, 24th February 1854. 
- ® Letter from Sec. to Gor, of Indin te See, Gov. of Bombay, Sth February 16H, — 
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from the India Office to His Excellency the Governor General of 
India in Council, dated the 17th November 1859, called out by the 
outbreak in Okhimandal, may here be quoted: ‘ It appears to 
Her Majesty’s Government that the system under which the whole 
of our political relations with Baroda are conducted by your 
Government has not worked well. These relations are so intimately 
connected with those of Gujardt generally, that they ought not to 
be disunited geographically. Baroda should be administered by — 
the Bombay Government, and it should be remembered that it was 
only placed directly under the authority of the Government of India 
for special reasons and circumstances, which ceased to exist on the — 
death of their Highnesses Saydjiréy and Ganpatriy. Accordingly 
on the 17th of November 1860 the Resident, Major Wallace, was 
advised to take his orders in future from the Government of 
Bombay and that Government was warned ‘ to take full precautions — 
against the revival of the notorious system of intrigue’ Hig — 
Highness Khanderiv Mahfrdj, when he received official intimation 
of the changes, made but one critical remark on it ‘I am sorry ~_ 
to hear of the changes, as the people who are friends to Bhan 
Tdémbekar and others who are equally like them, on account of 
enmity, will attempt to avail somsctved of this opportunity to ‘ 
These words naturally lead this history back to the record of the 
only important official act of Lieutenant-Colonel Outram during his — 
second short term of office at Baroda? The Resident had been 
directed to demand the expulsion from the Court of the Minister 
Bhiiu Tambekar, who was strongly suspected to be the real author © 
of the Prince’s letter begging that Colonel Outram might not be ~~ 
sent to Baroda. This wily person had encouraged Ganpstriy to 
believe that the Resident would advocate his removal fromthe 
sie and the immediate succession of his brother Appdsiheb or 
Khanderiv with whom he was not on friendly terms, and : 
lately addressed a letter to Government complaining against him. 
Bhiu Tambekar was moreover much loved by the feeble Maharaj 
and his dismissal was a blow to his feelings not only of reg d ; 
for the man but of respect for his own dignity. The first interview iz 








between the Resident and His Highness took place on the 20th 
of March 1854, and the latter at once held ont against the demand 
then made of him. A few days after, however, he dismissed Bhaa 
Tambekar, and to outward appearance, accepted into favour 
Govindrdy Rode, who, since Colonel Outram’s departure two years 
before, had been in disgrace, But he positively declined to appoint “§ 


" — ee: 


ee tharita, from His Highness Kbanderiv to Lord Canning, 17th December 
3 Sir F, Goldsmid's James Ou srsopen 
of Colonel's Ducane rormrval toons Baste suddenly at a place distan a 
Tiles from that city at the exact hour on which Outram himself re-entered his official 
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& new minister, and consequently Colonel Outram for some Spe da 
stopped all communications with the Darbar. It was not till the 
12th of April that Ganpatriév wrote to the Governor General, as 
was in truth the case, that he had dismissed from his councils Bhiu 
Tambekar and the greater part of his adherents, whereupon the 
Government did not insist on his. appointing any responsible 
minister in his stead. 

A few days after, on the Sth of May, 1854, Colonel Outram was, 
solely for the advantage of the British Government and because he 
was the person best fitted for the post, transferred from Baroda to 
Aden, where the highest political and military fanctions were united 
in his hands in view, as the Governor General pat it, ‘of the war 
we are just entering into, the shock of which will be felt im every 
part of the globe, and whose issues no man can foreses,” 

Major Malcolm, Agent at Sindia’s court, was appointed to 
sueceed Colonel Outram, This excellent Resident, the nephew of 
Sir John Malcolm, was scarcely more than one year at his post. 
He left Baroda in poor health and was on his way to Sarat when his 
wife died at Baroda. He at once returned to Baroda, but death 
had marked him too as his victim, and he was soon after laid to rest 
in the Baroda cemetery. A stone placed there by Major Wallace 
marks the spot. He died at the asi of 1855 and was succeeded by 
Major Davidson (7th of February 1856). 

In 1856 Ganpatriy Mahirdja ceded to the British the lands 
required for the construction of the Bombay Baroda and Central 
India Railway, on condition that he should not suffer by the losa of 
transit duties. Such losses as might be proved were to be calculated 
every year and compensated year by year. 

Khanderav Gaikwar, 1856-1870. 

No other event of interest occarred during the reign of Ganpatray, 
which came to an end on the 19th of November 1856.’ As he left 
no legitimate male issue he was succeeded by the eldest of his 
surviving brothers Khanderdiv Mahiirdja. 

This Prince contrasted favourably with the brother who preceded 
and the brother who succeeded him? Though he was only partially 
educated he possessed a fair share of abilities, a retentive memory 
and s quick perception. His physical powers were remarkable and 
he gave them fair play in all games of strength and skill as well os 
in the hunting field. His love for the chase amounted almost to a 
passion and was the cause of his building the handsome palace of 
rpura where he passed most of his time in making hunting 
expeditions into the magnificent, costly and seals guarded deer 
preserves which lie in its neighbourhood. Thoug | 
















1 He is supposed to have been drowned by accident while bathing, or to have had 
astroke while in the water. | 
* In 1869 the Resident wrote of him: ‘Khanderdv is a man of bodily and mental 





energy, sometimes self- willed, ewd at n — 5 
the administration, has a mind open to kindly impressions and is actuated by generous 
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distinguished for application to business as his father had been, the 
commencement of his reign was marked by a general desire to 
reform and improve the administration of his country which led to 
some beneficial changes and pointed the way to others still more 
important. But, to bring the Baroda state to a level with the 
rest of Western India, a radical change was necessary which could 
only be effected by enlightened ministers, and these were not 
then to be found in the service of a conservative family. Before 
a revolution came, matters were to get worse instead of better. 
Finally it must be admitted that Khanderdy Mahdraéja was fond 
of jewels, displays and buildings, and that in the pursuit of these 


luxuries he forgot all bounds and left himself no money to spend on 


useful public works, On the contrary he burdened his subjects with 
taxes which became insufferably heavy as soon as the temporarily 
high price of cotton fell, and the sudden, apparently inexhaustible 
stream of wealth thus poured into the country as suddenly failed. 
Asan instance of his recklessness, we find that in 1867 the 
Resident reported that His Highness had contracted that a water- 
Way should be cones ube se peice kek cane at moore. of 
thirty-six likhs, which should supply the capital with good drinking 
water. The following year the ident noted with regret that tho 
scheme had been abandoned as impracticable, and the money 
accumulated had been squandered. Some splendid gems were 
added to the family jewels, two silver guns were made, a palace was 
erected, the arena sports were celebrated with great magnificence, 
eccentric pigeon-marriages Were solemnised in a manner to cause 
astonishment ; but little or nothing was done for the well-being of 
the people. Yet Khanderiév Mahdrdja is kindly remembered by 
his subjects. Like an Eastern ‘King Hal’ his binff, open ways are 
recalled with pleasure, his manliness, his splendour.' His sudden 


fits of passion are also still spoken of with fear, though these never 


settled into habits of cruelty. . 


Colonel Malcolm, as has been said, died towards the end of 1855, 
and in February 1856 he was succeeded by Major Davidson, who 


was at Baroda till March 1857. This gentleman was followed by 
Sir Richmond Shakespeare who resided at Baroda till May 1859. 


His friendly relations with the Mahsrija and his Sarddrs were 
conspicuous during the time of the mutiny of the Bengal. army. 


Mention has been made by a sane get! of his ‘chivalrous: 
aby. 


rectitude and ceaseless devotion to He had. tact and 


demeanour. His policy tended to defeat Tatya Topi, his prompt 
energy had long before this time saved the poor Rassian jancel 

; 18 ambition put him at 
the head of 900 Kazilbashi horse and enabled him in the Afghan 
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vce came up, His military career up to the battle of 
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Chillianwallah was distinguished’ This was the man who helped 
Khanderiy to maintain peace and security in Gujarat when Western 
India was in danger of being drawn into the mad 2 Sie of the 
Bengal army. He prevented Gujarit from joining Tatya Topi by 
disarming the opalabiods with the greatest expedition. hen 
General Roberts proceeded to Rajputana, he was appointed Acting 
Major-General in command of the northern division, and, after that, 
Special Commissioner for Gujarat. 

The mutiny of the Bengal army broke out soon after Khanderdv 
had taken his seat on the gidi. In the section on the Baroda Army 
it has been told how he was rewarded by the remission of the annual 

yment of three lakhs for the maintenance of the Gujarat Irregular 
Horse which had been imposed on Sayiijirdv. As insignia of 
sovereignty, Khanderivy was, at his own request, also presented 
with the morchals, or fans made of peacock’s feathers. And, writes 
Colonel Malleson,' as a further mark of the satisfaction of the 
British Government, a sanad was addressed to the Gaikwar, dated 
llth March 1862, conferring upon him the right of adoption. In 
this he is markedly designated as His Highness the Mahidrija 
Géikwir of Baroda. He was also created G.C.8.1. | 

yt plate te has been made to the mutiny year in the section 
on the Army, a brief idea may be given of the dangers which at 
one time surrounded the Baroda state and the British power in 
Gojardt. Mutiny had done its worst at Nasirabad and Indor, and 
Baroda was of easy access from either station. On the Mhow road 
bands of Villdyitis had penetrated as far as Dohad. Baroda had to 
throw out her posts some one hundred miles in this direction in order 


to check their advance. Sedition had been at work at Ahmedabad,. 


and a See's plot was discovered on the eve of its execution, 
The Mahi Kantha tribes met nightly at Kai pur, and the Ndikda 
Bhils, not fifty miles from Baroda, were growing troublesome and 
had to be kept under by the presence of troope At Broach the 
Bohoris were committing murders in the streets and in broad 
daylight. Troops had to be sent to Nandod to punish any rebels 
there might be in Rajpipla; the Musalmdns in Surat were ready at 
@ moment's notice to mse., Baroda was filled with badmiishis or 
spt ag pila a ee per ioy ¥ ry. heir to the gddi was 
plotting against his brother's life andthe public peace. The Vaghers 
of Okh&mandal were in open rebellion. All honour, then, to case 


Prince, who stood staunc. y by his allies, and to the Resident, whose 


cool pluck and untiring vigilance enabled the friends of order to 
keep a ig teen orced the turbulent classes to hesitate before 

Lientenant-Colonel Wallace became Resident in Angust 1859, and 
with and take his orders from the Government of Bombay instead of 
the Government of India. The commencement of hing hke 
regularity in the administration of justice dated from the time when 
his influence was felt, His reports in 1865 advert to the improvement 











1 Colonel Malleson's Native States of India, 252, 
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of the land revenue system, the relinquishment of the custom of 


farms, the commencement of a revenne survey, and the substitution 
of a fixed moderate cash payment in lieu of the numerous and 
arbitrary exactions which had hitherto been laid on the land. 

Colonel Barr became Resident on the 15th of June 1866. In the 
following year he reported that the Police had been separated from 
the Revenue Department, and that the Judicial Department was 
becoming more and more organised, rules and regulations having 
been issued for the guidance of all officials. 


It has been mentioned that Ganpatray's minister, Bhiu Tambekar, 


was dismissed in 1854 at the instance of Colonel Outram, and thatno — 


accredited minister took his place till the end of the Mahdréja’s reign 
in November 1856. The title of Diwsin had for many years remained 


in the family of Ravji Appdji, and the minister had been simply 


termed kdrbhiari. ter the fall of Bhiu Tambekar, Govindriv 
Pandurang Rode, the brother of Saydjirdv’s adviser Sakhirim, 
took the lead in the administration, but there was added him in a 
somewhat subordinate position, Ganesh 
men were at the outset termed karbharis, but, for their services 
during the mutiny which were noticed and rewarded by the British 
Government as well as by His Highhness Khanderiv, od obtained 
the sanad of Diwin on the 20th of March 1857. Ojhe was 





dismissed from office before Rode was, and the latter continued in 


sole power till the 10th of November 1867. On that date he too was 


dismissed and died onthe 16th of July 1868. Bhéno Tambekar had 
this to recommend him: he was not wasteful in his expenditare. 


Ganesh Ojhe too is fairly entitled to o slight amount of praise for 
attempting to place some restraint on Khanderdv, but of Rode the 


same cannot be said.- There was a regularly descending scale of 


merit in the minister as Khanderdv’s reign proceeded, 
Shinde, the last of the list entrusted with real power, was the worst. 


On the 17th of November 1867, after Govindriv Pandurang Rode 


had been dismissed from the post of minister, Nard Seer rar 


took oe He was an ignorant low fellow, a bargir by 


accupation, an illegitimate son birth as his name seems to show, 


but his one merit lay in his power of amusing the Mahdréja, and 
there inese: sod | te reasons for objecting to the appointment. The 





age de eye | bay Government, however, lay 
appointed his responsi minist without raving obtained the 


previous sanction of the Government, aha tannin when the Resident 
was absent on furlough and his office was temporarily held by 
Colonel Arthor. 

In 1869 Bhin Shinde was convicted of having offered a briba 
pe me femstent Resident, Captain Salmon, and his di al was 










before he ascended the gédi. He did, she at length comply — 
wits reget similar to cat which ind can much trouble to 
his father and brother, and appointed Nimbsjirdy D Dhavale, an 


Saddshiv Ojhe. These two 


wnded of Khandertv. His hness was with lficaley y Ns, 
persuaded to accede to the demand, for he looked upon Bhin Shinde — 
es his one real friend, reper pain Pr Ti sae a brother to him 
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uneducated man, acting minister, though he kept Bhan Shinde by 
his side to be his trusty counsellor, What the miserable end of 
this step was to be neither prince nor favourite could then foresee. 

The general tenor of Khanderdv’s reign was, according to Colonel 
Barr, one of progress and of permanent reform. This was too 
favourable a view of the reign; for, as it turned out, the reforms were 
not in their nature permanent, and greater weight shonld be given 
important of the so-called reforms have been briefly noticed, and 
of the few public works which were effected, the chief were the 
construction of the branch railway from Miyaégdm to Dabhoi. 
Certainly some order was introduced into the State, and the general 
welfare of the people increased, but their content perhaps sprang 
mainly from the high prices which cotton fetched during some years 
of Khanderdy’s reign. The expenditure of the revenues was 
undoubtedly lavish, and had Khandertiv lived a little longer he 
would have been forced to curtail it, as well as to reduce the rate of 
assessment on the land. 

But of permanent reforms such as Colonel Barr alludes to there 
were none. In the early part of his reign Khanderiv saw the 
necessity of effecting ch changes as would raise the Baroda state 
to something like a level with the paige boorng British districts. 
Doring the first years of his career he al displayed a respectable 
amount of energy in public affairs, and this energy was expended 
in starting schemes of reform. Nevertheless, all Khanderiv did 
was destined to fail utterly and in every way except one. In 
one respect he succeeded; he destroyed some old systems entirely 
or so shook them that they could not be revived. But he was 
quite unable to construct, and probably by his changes did much 
more harm than good. His failures were due to three distinct 
causes well worthy of consideration. Firstly, his reign did not end 
as it began; ever succeeding year it degenerated in its motives 
and actions; such energies as he possessed were more and more 
selfishly determined by his love of pleasure and ostentation, and as 
‘time passed, he not only did not attempt fresh reforms but lost 
all interest in such as he had at the outset imagined. Secondly, the 
desire that animated him during the first years of his career to carry 
out reform was not accompanied by knowledge. As a rule a rude 
attempt was made to imitate some British system in a half-and-half 
sort of way, but there was no statesmanlike insight imto either the 
basis of the system to be co ied or into the needs of the people in a 
native State which justified a partial departure from the model. 
Thirdly, the chief cause of Khanderdv’s failures was that most 
commonly a reform was imagined, an old system swept away, a new 
one ordered, but after the issue of orders not the least attention 
was paid to see how the reform worked or if it was being carried 
out. It seemed to His Highness enough that he had given an order ; 
he took it for granted that it was obeyed and that, if obeyed, it must 
have the desired result." 











ik Whansdlardy. the wendael Uk Thiers on Napoleon IIT, apply : ' He gave orders, 
“but he gave them only once ; hedid not personally aee that they were icomnted, Siow 
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_ - Chapter VII. After a reign of fourteen years Khanderdéy Maharaja died, on the 
History. 28th of November 1870, suddenly and in the prime of life. 

His brother Malhdrrdv, in default of legitimate sons, was the 
undisputed heir and was, accordingly, proclaimed Raja without 
delay.! : 

Malha'rra'y Ga’ikwa’r, 1870-1875. : 

~ pam Colonel Barr, on receiving the news of Khanderdy’s death, com- : 
a: eapihed :: municated the intelligence to Malhdrréy who had for some years . 
. ao aor been confined as a state prisoner in a wretched little house at Padra, 

_ a village distant some ten miles from Baroda. For a long time the 

brothers had been on the worst of terms. In 1857 Malharrdv,then ~ 


@ youth of about twenty-five years of age, had been mixed up ina 
conspiracy against the British and the Baroda state. An attem ii 
was to have been made to plunder Ahmedabad with the aid of th : 
Kolis of the Vijdépur district and of the British district of Kaira. — 
The northern portion of the Baroda state was thereupon to rise, and — 
4 rapid advance was to be made on the capital, when Khanderdv was 
to have been deposed and his brother plz on the gddi in his stead. 
Malhirray escaped all punishment for his participation in these 

. schemes, as Sir R, Shakespeare was of opinion that he was too 

j deficient in intellect tobedangerous. But, in 1863, he again entered 
into a conspiracy to get rid of his brother b sorcery, poison or 
shooting, This time Colonel Wallace saved him from the worgt 
consequences of his crime by again using the argument that ‘he was 
intellectually feeble and apparently irresponsible for his actions.’ 
A serjeant in the British force quartered at Baroda had been hired 





to shoot Khander4y, but he had informed his superiors of the inten- 
> tions of those who wished to make him their instrament. This 
@ person had a very narrow escape from the vengeance of the conspi- 


: Sih ett morning while lying on his bed and 
¥ _ It was in consequence of this plot that Malhirrdéy was imprisoned. 
bes in Pédra, as Kanhoji had been before him, too far from Baroda to 
rc mix in the intrigues of the capital, too near to escape supervision. 
5 Four people were imprisoned at the samo time under suspicion of 
> having abetted Malhérraéy. One was Krishnardy alias Titya Bhima. —— 
A 

—. 





| | d Bhagvindis Bairéci. The last of discs iad 2 is00, 
ce the other two were released by Malhirriy, while the ranean 
Gangadhar Shastri obtained his tak om long after, while the enquiry 

into the death of Bhéu Shinde was taking place. 
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Daring his confinement at Padra, that is m the year 1867, fresh 
conspiracy was planned to take away the reigning Giikwir’s life by 
some of Malhdrrdy’s intimates or attendants, Their designs were, 
however, discovered and the criminals were, some of them, executed, 
and some of them placed in confinement.! 

Almost immediately after Khanderdv’s death, his wife, Her 
Highness Jamodlwii, informed Colonel Barr that she was with child. 
Until, therefore, it could be ascertained whether the child to be 
born was a boy ora girl, Malhérrdy was held to be in the position 
of regent rather than in that of sovereign prince. 

; Malhirray commenced his reign with the intention of pleasing the 

British Government. He appointed as his Diwin the aged Gopilriv 
Mairdl, the well known banker and the friend of Sayajirdv Mahdraja, 
a person much respected in Baroda for his many private and public 
charities. His great age, however, prevented him from taking any 
very active part in the administration, and in 1872 he died a natural 
death while still in office. He was almost the only Baroda minister 
who was not ejected from his post, either by the action of the prince 
oron the insistance of the British Government.? It must at the 
same time be allowed that Malhdrriv gave too ready an audience to 
the evil counsels of Hariba Dida and Balvantray Rahurkar. 

Malluwirrdvy was from the outset determined to take his ravenge for 
the sufferings he had endured at Pidra; not one of his brother's 
adherents, advisers or even servants shonld escape, His first act 
was to set free almost all men who had been imprisoned for taking 
a share in the conspiracy of 1865. Her Highness Jamniibdi was 
rightly or wrongly persuaded that her very life was in danger, and 
as the time of her delivery drew near, she was pores ermitted to take up 
her abode in the British Residency, where, on the Sth of July 1871, 
she gave birth toa girl, whom she named Tardbdi, Six months 
later she and her child were allowed to leave Gujarit for Poona ; 
- nor did it then seem probable that either of them would ever return 
to Baroda. An allowance was granted to Her Highness of Rs. 36,000 
per annum through the intervention of the Bombay Government, 
and she received the moral support of H. H. the Mahdrdja Holkar, 
whose minister Sir T. Madhavriv then was, All Khanderdy’s ser- 
vants and dependents were ignominiously turned away. It istraethat 
the Prince pleaded as an excuse that the State was in debt for asum 
exceeding two crores of rupees; but it is doubtful whether this was 
the case and it is certain that Malhdrravy did not in any other way 





faundi,a shrewd and immoral man, whe kept goed terms with all the three 
Raydjiriv, wea then Diwdn or rather Vakil for ab th hikeba 
Aona,amere clerk, For time Grapple 


Raharkar, as Naib Diwan, This man,a Deshastha Brihman, had beon a betel nut and 
Jeaf cellor at Paes and was almost wholly illiterate. "He obtained the Rani 
bai for H. H, Malhdrriv from a village near Sholdpar in the Deccan. 
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pter VII. seem actuated by a spirit of strict economy. On one person was . 

History centered Malhirriv’s most bitter hatred: this was Bhau Shinde, the ~ 

Se Dhwurandhar Nidhi of Khanderdy, the pillar of the State, the Prince's — 

By MaumAnnav dearest friend. It was he who had taken a leading part in advising 
" “Veeaehalames Malhdrriv’s imprisonment and the disposal of Malhdrrdy’s first 

S wife, the too busy Bhagubdi, the sister of Nina Khanvelkar. He — 


? was thrown into the common jail which he never left alive; and it 
.- is almost certain that he was poisoned there with arsemie on the ~ 
1872, Ist of May 1872. His family was reduced to beggary, and his friend 
Mi Ravji Master met with a horrible death similar to that of Govindrav _ 
. Naik, a person in charge of the shillekhana, tg 


Rapid deteriora- Tn the chapter on Finance it has been fully explained how 
Malhatra rLpres Khanderdv’s reign was distinguished by an almost reckless expendi- 
tent, tore, At any oaher time the weight of taxation would have speedily 

| crushed the people, and the manner in which the revenues were 
expended would have brought down on the Prince the bitterest — 
animadveraions of the public. But judgment was suspended owing — 
to the delusive and short-lived prosperity of the cotton exports which 


ared such wid re sums of money into Gujarit. When Malharrav — 
casauted the adi the haleyon days of trade see aeeattihe eae: 
Highness did not ize the fact, and failed to lighten the burden 7 


his brother had laid on the people. On the contrary he increased — 
it by resorting to the worse devices of past Gdikwiirs by accepting 
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and by levying irregular or special taxation on unexpected accounts. 
It would not & right, however, to suppose that Malharriv’s reign — 
differed from that of Khanderiv merely in degree of folly and — 
extravagance. It differed from it in kind, as the character of a weak 
and essentially vicious ruler differed from that of a man who had — 
been lavish and improvident, but,on the whole, sane and determined. 
It has been remarked that as Khanderdv’s reign proceeded thera — 
wag a general deterioration in its character of which the strong ee i 
evidence was the choice ho made of more and more worthless 
ministers. So it was with Malhdrrdy. Gopalriy Mairél was an 
inoffensive old man, Balvantréiv Rahurkar was not thoroughly ill- — 
intentioned even if he was feeble; their successors were of a lower 7 
type, and it may be asserted of the two brothers-in-law to Malharriv — 
that one of them, Bapujiriv Mohite, the Sendpati, was a cypher im — 
the State, and that the other, Saydjior Nandsiheb Khinvelkar, who 
became Diwéin, was ignorant and avaricious. Behind these were — 
Hariba Géikwar, Revenue Commissioner, s little despot, and his 
subordinate Nirdyanbhai Lallabhai, a worthless creature who had — 
been dismissed from the British service. There were also the - 
controller of the banks, Vasantrdm Bhdéu, an unscrupulous agent of — 
His Highness, Govindraév Mama, Balvantriv Dev, and the well-known 0 


5. The condition of the Baroda state had long been an object of great 
anxiety to the Bombay Government, and the unfortunate result of 
this for Malhdrriv was that it was determined to send to the Baroda 


court a Resident who shonld exercise a more energetic sreosiitt 





; 
over it than could be expected from the gentlemen who had 
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him. Colonel Phayre arrived at Baroda on the 18th of March 1873, 
and on the 22nd of that month he was startled by the news that 
certain men had been arrested on a charge of poisoning one of 
the Mahdriji's servants, Gann, brother of Lakshmi Tatwali, that 
eight of them had been publicly flogged in the streets of Baroda, that 
some of them had died of the injuries they had received and that 
others were dying. From this moment up to the time of the 
catastrophe which preceded his departure, Colonel Phayre devoted 
all his energies to exposing the rottenness of the State. Of course 
his zeal raised against him the bitterest enmity of the Raja and his 
foolish courtiers: of course it was natural that, as fact after fact 
came to the Resident’s knowledge, the fury into which he was 
plunged at the sight of such wickedness should prompt him to give 
advice, to urge, to threaten ina manner which some might term 
indiscreet, Yet, of all the men who played their parts during that 
bitter time, the headlong bat singleminded Resident is the one to 
whom the future will accord some measure of praise. It seems to 
us all now that the Baroda state, after sinking lower and lower, is 
like to mend and to take a high rank among the Powers of India, 
and the man who hastened on the crisis by refusing to wink at the 
evils which had long degraded the whole body politic, did a work 
which has had good results. 

A few days after the flogging case, news came in that five 
Thakurs of the Vijapur district were out in open rebellion, They 
had been asked to pay an accession nazaréna which could not be 
ened emanded of them and they utterly refased to obey. There 
followed other complaints of various kinds. Colonel Phayre strongly 
urged a thorough investigation into these matters, and finally the 
Government of India directed a Commission of enquiry into the 
complaints of British and Gaikwiri subjects and into the state of 
the Contingent Force. The Commission was to meetin Gujardt and 
to consist of four members: Colonel Meade, the President, and 
-Mumtdz-ud-daulat Nawab Faiz Ali appointed by the Government of 

India, Mr.,now the Hon'ble, E, W. Ravenscroft and Colonel Etheridge 





by the Government of Bombay. The first sitting of the Commission - 


took aoe in Baroda on the 10th of November 1873, the last on 
the 24th of the following month ; but the report of the conclusions it 
arrived at was not forwarded to the Government of India till two 
more months had ogee _ While Colonel Phayre’s representations 
had been unrestrained, the conduct of the enquiry made by the 
Commission was ofa markedly moderate type. Great stress wna 
laid on the fact that no unnecessary interference with the details of 
the Government of the Gdikwar was contemplated, and all individual 
grievances were referred to the Prince. Nevertheless, after acquit- 
ting the Gdikwar's government of any notable ill-treatment of 
British subjects, the Commission found that Colonel Phayre’s charge 
of general misgovernment was proved. The wholesale reduction 
of the adherents of the Inte Raja was blamed; the accession 
nasarana was declared to be injudicious ; the subjects had been over- 
taxed to a notorious degree; State and other bankers, Khanderdv’s 
_ relatives und followers, and a great number of indm-holders had 


been treated in an arbitrary fashion. It was also proved that many - 


people had suffered personal ill-treatment, and that respectable 
marred and Siseusacwted women had been forced to become laundisz, 
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oft vem r'1874, Lakshmibai gave birth to a male child, who, if 
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or household slaves of the Gdikw4r, in other words, that they had 
been forcibly abducted and seduced, 

The Government of India approved of the suggestions of the 
Commission and without then interfering with the Mahsréija, it 
warned Malhirrav, on the 25th of January 1874, that he would be 


held responsible for the actions of his Government. He was, 


therefore, called upon to effect a thorongh and lasting reform in the 

vernment of the Baroda state before the 31st of December 1875. 

e was also invited to dismiss a number of the high officials about 
him, and to accept as his minister a person who should meet with the 
Zh WS of the Government of Bombay. 

Such was the solemn warning Malhdrriay received. A tremendous 
exertion of will might have saved him ; but, failing such energy, it 
was certain that under a feeling of desperation at the imminence of 
the peril to which he was exposed, Malhdrrav would adopt worse 
courses and sillier subterfuges to escape his doom. This is what 
= # eae to have peppered. He was asked to dismiss his minister, 

‘iniaiheb Khanvelkar, and he did dismiss him from that post 
only to raise him to one of still higher honour. He was ap- 
pointed pratinidhi, and Colonel Phayre condemned the measure 
unreservedly on the 13th of August 1874. For this the latter has 


been blamed, as well as for his criticisms on the next step His 


Highness took, criticisms which he justified on the ground that 
the measure was a mere parade of reform which would inevitably 
lead to the re-introduction of foolish counsellors, who would be all 
the more dangerous that they were irresponsible. Mr, Daddbhai 
Nuvyroji, a respectable and well-meaning Pirsi gentleman, came to 
Baroda at the invitation of the Mahdréja and brought with him four 
or five others of hisown people. To these persons the administration 
was to be entrusted, but Colonel Phayre doubted if power would 
in reality be given them to sep Bi any reforms, On these and on 
ir farang concerning which information was supplied to him 
by Bhiu Kelkar and Bhin P nekar, Colonel Phayre refuse to approve 
of the steps the Maharaja was taking, as tending, in his opinion, to 
see Sener the result so anxiously to be aveiiet In consequence 
of the ill feeling which was thus engendered, the Government of 
India on the 25th of November 1874 determined to withdraw Colonel 
Phayre, and to appoint in his stead, as special Commissioner and 
Agent to the Governor General, Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly. 

One Subject of disagreement between the Resident and the 
Mahdrdja has hitherto been omitted, but it was of great importance 
and perhaps led to the final disaster, In March 1874 a person 
who was a British subject presented himself before Colonel Phayre 
and petitioned that 2 woman Lakshmibdi, whom healleged to be his 
ai might be restored to him. She was at the time living with 





the Mabardja as his mistress. While Colonel Phayre was still 


investigating the petition of the applicant, His Highness, being then 
at Naveéri, married the woman Lakahmibéi on the Pah of May, though 


she had been several months pri qT ident: vited to 
_™ne had been se ths pregnant. The Resident was mvited to 
attend the ceremony, but, under instructions from the Bombay Govern- 






eelned to be present. To anticipate events, on the 16th 





ly be heir to the gddi, But as it was doubtful 
if the marriage contracted by the Mahérdja 
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were a lawful one, Sir Lewis Pelly did not pay the child the compli- Chapter VIZ, 
mentary honours usually granted on the birth of an heir to the gudi. History. = 

On the 2nd of November 1874 Malharriv had earnestly petitioned waved : 
the Government of India that Colonel Phayre might be removed, the RT Sy i 
letter being drafted by Mr, Dadabhdi Navroji and Dimodarpant, As An attempt is ania 
has just been mentioned, the Government had decided to send Colonel te poison Colonel 
Sir Lewis Pelly to Baroda on the 25th of that month. Meanwhile an Phayre. 


attempt to poison Colonel Phayre came to light, bat this fact and the “ 

trial of the Prince that ensued are of so recent occurrence and 50 > 

widely known that it is proposed to give here only the outlines of | 

what took place, = 
It was on the 9th of November that Colonel Phayre first suspected 

that a secret attempt was being made on his life. He had for some = 


time been suffering from giddiness and a feeling of nausea, and by 
degrees he came to believe that this resulted from the habit he was 
in of every morning drinking some sherbet made of pummelo juice. 
On the 9th he again drank of some of this sherbet and at once felt sick. 
He therefore determined to throw away the contents of his tumbler 
which was as usual placed in his study. After throwing the greater 
portion of the contents ont of the window, his eye happened to fall 
on a strange dark sediment collected at the bottom, which it struck 
him might be poison. This sediment was almost immediately after 
examined by Dr. Seward, the Residency Surgeon, and declared by 
him to be composed of common white arsenic and diamond dust. 
Colonel Phayre Sy ets the occurrence without delay both to his 
the Government of 


he etd 





own Government and th India, bunt this made no * 
difference in the plan which had already been formed of sendin a3 
Sir Lewis Pelly to Baroda. The Agent to the Governor Gene ie 
arrived in December 1874, and on Mr, Dadabhdi’s soon after quietly ——_ 
resigning his post, Dahan at the suggestion of Sir Lewis Pelly, = 
the latter assumed the virtual direction of the administration, =e x 
though for five days Bipu Mohite, Sendpati, was in charge. The = 
latter had denied all knowledge of the large sums of forty or sixty-two a 
likhs entrusted to him by Mathdrriv, and was therefore considered ~~ 
unworthy to retain his post. In December 1874 aclue was found to +o 
‘the poison case through the depositions of two Residency servants: = 
Ray}i, a havaldar of peons, under promise of pardon confessed that = 
he had put a certain mixture into the sherbet; Narsu, a jamdddr of = 


peons, confessed that he had abetted the act after having been bribed 
to doso by Malhiirrav himself, who had presented him with the poison, 
In consequence of this and some other evidence, the Government of 
India issued 4 proclamation on the 13th of January 1875 notifying 
that the Gdikwiir had been arrested, and that the British Government 
had assumed the administration of the State on behalf of the Queen, ~ 
pending the result of an enquiry into the conduct of Malhdrrav. 
Thebes was not based on municipal law; it was an act of 
tate, ‘I 


a Repeat Auge to be conducted by a Commission, consist- 
ing of Sir Richard Couch, the Chief Justice of Bengal, as President, 






OSTEO 


of Sir Richard Meade, Mr. P. 5. Melvill, and of three natives in 
exalted positions, the Maharaja Sindia, the Mahirdja of Jaypur, and 
_ Sir Dinkarrév. The tribunal was not intended to be a judicial 
_ One: it was a committee which met to report to the Government of 
' India their opinions with regard to four questions on the degree of 
_ Complicity of Malhdrraéy in the attempt made to poison ‘Colonel 
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_ Chapter VII. Phayre. The Commiasion lasted from the 23rd of February to the — 
History. 3ist of March 1875. The fourth and only serious count was ‘that — 
a in fact an attempt to poison Colonel Phayre was made by persons 
- “Ginwvin instigated thereto by Malhdrréy” The three English members were 

of opinion that an attempt so instigated had been made. Two of 


_ the native Commissioners found that Malhirray was guilty only on 
a4 one or more of the minor and trifling counts, 

= sn sera of The Government of India found themselves unable to reconcile 
| Malharriy certain points produced in evidence and established at the trial 


panies on, with the hypothesis of Malhirrdv’s innocence. On the Lith of 


April 1875, they accordingly proposed to the Secretary of State 
that the Mahfrija should be deposed, that a well known native 
statesman, Sir T. Madhavriv, or more properly Madhavrav Tanjorkar, 
should be invited to conduct the administration, and that Her 
Highness Jamnabdi, the widow of Khanderiv, should adopt from the 
Gdikwir family a son who might at once ascend the gadi. 

Her Majesty’s Government, however, took a different view of 


oy Ue) eee 





+ the case. he criminality of Malhirrdy was not held to have been 
Ss proved, the proceedings of the Commission were set on one side, 





mut the Maharaja was nevertheless deposed on grounds which were 
stated im a proclamation issued on the 19th io fe 1875 by the 
Government of India. Malhérriv, it was stated, was deposed, 
‘not because the British Government have assumed that the result 
of the enquiry has been to prove the truth of the imputation against 
His Highness, but, because, having regard to all the circumstances 
relating to the affairs of Baroda from the accession of His Highness 
Malharrdv, his notorious misconduct, his gross misgovernment of 
the State, and his evident incapacity to carry into effect necessary 
reforms,’ the step was imperatively called for. 

ingly deported to 


On the 22nd of April Malhdrriy was accord Of 
Madras, where he has since resided nnder the surveillance of a 
British officer. A fair income has been assigned to him, and his 
family has been allowed to join him. 

During the time of the trial no attempt was made by the people 
or the troops in Baroda to frustrate or hamper the action of the 
British Government. Buta few days after the deportation of the 
Prince, that is, on the 28th of April, an emeute took place in Baroda 
connected with an attempt to seat Lakshmibéi’s son on the gddi. 
Sir Richard Meade, who had lately succeeded Sir Lewi Pelly aa 
Special Commissionerand Agent to the Governor General, promptly 
sent down to the city a mixed body of artillery, infantry and 
cavalry. The Laharipura Gate was thrown open and the disturbance _ 
was promptly quelled without loss of life, 

Tn fact, the deposition of Malhérrav led to but one deplorable 
incident. Two brothers who poorges to the Géikwar family and 
Were descended fram Govindrév, the adopted son of the regent | 
Fatesing (see p. 252), imagined that they were entitled to the — 
succession. Their claims were rejected and one of them, Murarrav, 
subsequently committed suicide, while the other, Saddshivriv, having 
ee baad erry ctaed attempt to upset the new administra. 

ton, was seized and quietly taken off to Benares , near which city he ~ 
. now resides under 6nevusllenco Br eee cacy Be 
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Saya jira'v (III.) Ga‘iikwa'r, present Maha'ra‘ja. 

Her Highness Jamndbdai returned to Baroda on the 2nd of May 
1875, and on the 27th of May formally adopted as the son and 
heir of Khanderaéy a lad of thirteen years of age, who by descent was 
entitled to represent the Gdéikwar house. 

The boy thus selected by Her Highness was the son of poor but 
respectable parents who lived in an obscure village in distant 
Khiindesh, and who, though they had been recognized the previous 
year as true Gdikwars by Malhirriv himself, honoured with a present 
and pensioned by him,’ belonged to a distant branch of the family, 
and were of no account till it aa probable that all the sons of 
Saydjiriv Il. were destined to die without legitimate issue.2 The 
young Prince has been carefully brought up and possesses qualities 
of mind and body which promise well for his future career. 

On the lst of January 1877 Saydjirdv was one of the many princes 
of India who attended the Delhi Darbar to hear the announcement 
of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen of England that it was her 
intention to assume the title of Empress of India. Saydjirdv was 
then invested with the title of Parzand-i-khas-i-Daulal-i-Inglishia, 
‘Favored son of the British Empire.” In January 1880 his 
marriage with a niece by marriage of the Princess of Tanjore was 
celebrated at the same moment that Tardbdi, the daughter of 
Khanderiv, was given away to the Raje Bahadur of Savantvédi. 
Her Highness Chimnébai, the Queen Consort, has had issue two 
girls, one of whom is deceased. = 

On the With of May 1875, Sir T. Madhavrév, K.C.S.1., was 
formally installed as minister, and he lost no time in forming a 
vigorous and intelligent administration by gathering round him a 
number of well educated officers, most of whom had been trained in 
the British service. Khin Bahdidur Kiizi Shahib-nd-din, 0.1.2. 
Revenue Commissioner, Khiin Bahdidur Pestonji Jahéngir, C.LE, 
Settlement Officer and Military Secretary, Rav Bahddur Vindyakrdy 
Janirdan Naib Diwan, Khin Bahddur Kharsetji Rastamji Chief 
Justice, and Mr. Jandrdan Sakhéram Gadgil are the most prominent. 
Bat there are others whose services are doing much to make the 
administration successful, suchas Dr. Bhalchandra K. Bhiitavadekarthe 
Head Medical Officer, Mr, Lakshman Jaganndth Vaidya, Riv Bahadur 
Manibhai Jasbhai who has more eer Joined, and many more. 

Yet the chief responsibility, the great burden, lay on the shoulders 
of Sir 'T. Madhavray on whom the title of Rija was bestowed at 
the Delhi Darbar, This gentleman, born in 1828, is a Marétha by 
race, & Brihman by caste. He received a sound English and 
mathematical training at the Madras University whence, after having 
acted on the ae staff, he went to Travancore, a State in 
which his father and uncle had been Diwéins. At first tutor to the 
two young princes of Travancore, he afterwards becamo assistant 








* Residency and EAdagi records : information supplied by Mr, Bhaskarri: tale 
cee eroee State Vakil at ches. by vB. Fitale, 

The presont Maharaja is descended from Pratapniv, the brother of Damsji (1732- 
1762). fe is affirmed that Pra privy accom panies Damdjiin.an incursion into hand : beh 


£ where, in 1738, he was loft in charge of forty-six villages, and an Agreement Waa made 


that he was to share in Damdji’s conquests. Soon after Pratipriv's death the villages 
were given to the Peahwain exchange for Vajpurin the Navehel at sion, and | 
of Prataprav were left out in the cold. rine Bacay oS Saat 
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_ ‘Chapter VIL Diwan, and then Diwdnin 1858. Hecontinned fourteen years in the 
History, ‘post and succeeded in thoroughly reforming the deeply indebted and 
Savismndy (IIL) priest-ridden State. In 1873 he was invited by His Highness Holkar ~ 
Ginmwin. ! to become his prime minister, and in 1875 he was requested by the — 
Government of India to transfer the scene of his labours to Raroda, : 
& request which was willingly backed up by the Mahdrdja Holkar. 
_ The New State. Sir T. Madhavriév ranked among the leading native statesmen of 
= India before his coming to Baroda, and his achievements during 
the last six years bid fair to place him at the very head of the class. 
In whatever direction we turn we find that great changes have been 
effected, or rather that a new condition of things has been created, 
The ange his labours has been very wide ; the thoroughness of his 
labours has been or will prove to be as remarkable. ‘The relations — | 
between the native State and the Paramount Power have becoma 
sensible for the first time. The finances have been restored tos 
healthy condition, and the immense sum of one crora and a half of 
rupees has been placedin reserve for unforeseen contingencies, though — 
ix years ago it was not certain if the State were solvent or plunged — 
in debt." Order and pablo have taken the place of confusion and 
concealment in this as in. | ters. A revenue em 
been started where there was no system, and the land taxes as well as 
other taxes are as gaan Dh be ascertained both by the rulera and 
the ruled. A great number of anomalous and needlessly vexatious 
taxes has been swept away and the excessive land-tax has been 
reduced. Fresh departments have been created, where of old men 
worked with uncertain powers and within ill-defined limits. Regular 
courte of justice and a body of police, together with a medical and 
an educational department are now for the first time in existence. 
Finally, though for want of space many points of interest have been 
onutted, large sums have been judiciously ded in making new 
lines of railway, in embellishing the capital, in scattering broadcast 
over the State schools, dispensaries, sails, and other public buildings. 
On the 28th of December 1881 His Highness Sayijirivy was ~ 
formally installed on the gddi and invested by the Government of 
India with full sovereign powers in the presence of the Right Hon’ble 
Sir James Fergusson, Bart., Governor of Bombay, who on the 
occasion represented His Excellency the Viceroy. His Highness 
was advised to conduct the administration for the first two years of 
his reign with the assistance of a consultative body. Raja Sir T. 
Madhavriv, whose services were retained by His Highness, and four 
other heads of departments were nominated to make up the inner 
council, while a larger council was also formed for legislative purposes. 
the 3rd of sane? 1882, Mr, P.S. Melvill, C.8.L., who for six years 
had ee Raja Sir T. Midhavray all the assistance in his power, quit- 
ted the Residency and was succeeded by General Watson, V.C.,C.B. 
_ The past history of the Baroda state is a dark and miserable one: 
ita future is full of hope and vigour. 


> = 











* A mum of Paine lakhs waa in the gpm sorters at Bombay, Malhirriv, 
shortly before is arrest, place ©sum or a porti it with his brother-in-law, 
Baépusiheb Mohite. In the four State banks seo were 5" te twenty-five lakhs of 
Was spent in thearrears of thatroopa, It would be a matter for blame and not 
ri if the mister hed sarod croré ands hal He has not done that, bat he 
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= — LIST OF RESIDENTS, 1802-1882. 
From Ta 
ral Walker... on i ie July 1802.. « 1809, ¢ 
! tain J. Rivett Carnac (acting) .. ce 809... ae 1810, | a 
Colonel An Wallet sic ue a ‘a 1810... «+ 1810. | 
Major J, Rivett Carnac... eee 1810...) May 1820. Ee 
| Mr, C. Norris (acting) ae cel let Jone 1820 ~—S..] May T8210. 
Mr. J. Williams a) ets «-) May 1820... ..| November 1857. ; 
Mr. J. Sutherland ) @) as «.| November 1837 ...| June JS | ber 
Mr. %. 8. Boyd @) @,,. = «| June 1840 | duly or Aug. 144. | 
Mr. Ogilvie (Lat ‘assistant in August 164 >| Joly 1845, | 
aPC ta eee: a 
: We ob Wh eee i ™ 
Colonel J. Outram ., : | May 18470. + 4 1348. 
Ca )P?T. French (acting) | October 1545 | May 1850. 
Colonel J. Outram... ue vs] May 1850 ,. Sul Tana 1852. 
Mr. I. Mf. Davies oak Pra oe 1852 hee J tine 18 
Mr. G, B. Seton Karr (noting) ane 1553... «| Afarch 1854. 
Colonel J. Outram @,,, a oil | March 1854 «| May 18 
Major D, A. Malcolm @ (maa oe j ‘1854... one November 1855. 
Major Cc. Davidson ame wie ane Fe 7 1856 inn) March 1857. 
Sir pe Seenenrs fim © eae ..| March 1 ri bk May 1859, 4 
Colonel R. allace oon ne fom August 1859 oon) Jan cut | ; : 
‘Oolonel J.T. Barr... of Chm 1866 —S,..| Many 1 
Colonel E. P. Arthur (acting) || May 1867... _ ...| November 1867, a 
Colonel J. T. | November lé67 ...| April 1872, a 
Colonel A. G. ‘Shortt (acting) ..| April 1872... .| March 1873. | 
Colonel BR. Phayre ...( March 1873 ...| December 1874, 
Sir Lewis Pell fae ea «| December 1874...) April4 875, 
‘Sir R. Meade (4 ov .-+| April 1875... .... November 1875, 
Mr. P. 3, Melvill C.8.1,.© ... 2] November 1876 ...| January 1882, 
Colonel Waterfield, C.S,1. (acting) . | April 1881... ...| June 1881, 
| General J. ~ Watson, VCs .B, es 1882... meee 
LIST OF DIWANS, 1743-1882. 
Diwiinji Takapir and Mahidaji Govind Kakirde (1743). 
Madhav Nimbij: Vanikar. - : 
dra Basvant. * 
Balaji bape acted while hia cousin Ramchandra was imprisoned with — 








Damaji at Poo 
il Naik Timbokar, 
Antéji Nagesh (1777). 


succeeded by Gumaji Patel. 


Ramchandra Bhaskar (1787), 
kdrbiiris, 





* The Resident was also Political Cae of Guj 
7 oo. “csombes 184 to 17th November 1860 th Ah 


In 1780 Govind Pandit wns 
mand officiated till one Baéloba was made minister. 


ie mee vari 


up to whose time ministers were termed 





Ravji Appdji, the first Diwan, came to Baroda with Goyindrav in 
Tontate r 1793; died July 1803. 
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Sitirim Ravji, from July 1803 to 1807, when he was dismissed. The 


title and emoluments remained with the family till the death of Ganpat- 
riv, infant son of Nardyanriv, son of Sitaram, in about 1542, ; 

Babdji Appaji, brother of Ravji, was birbhdrt and khtegivala from 
1806 to 1811, when Fatesing became full regent. Bibaji continued to be 
Aldsgivala till his death (28th November 1810), and then his son 
Vitbalréy Bhan was so for two years, The latter retained the post 

fied to it, as did his son Bhiskarraiy 
Vithal, till he lost his sanad in 1856. 

Gangidhar Shastri wns in power from 1813 to the 14th July 1815 
and bore the title of mufalik. His son Bhimashankar inherited the title. 

Dhékji Dadaji was chief minister from the 12th of October 1819 to 
January 1220, or a little later. 

Vithalréy Bhanu was then for a short time nominally minister, but 
Vithalriv Devaji was joined to him in office even in 1820, and in 1822 
became sole minister. In 1923 ho was dismissed, and Gopil Atmardm 
Devdhar (Gopdlpant Dida) was kdrbhdri from 1829 to 1833; but 

uring that time and in the interval between 1628 and 1829 Venirdm 

ditram and Bhiu Purinik were confidential advisers. 

Venirim Aditrim was irhiiri from 1833 to 28th November 1839, 
when he was dismissed. Subsequently and till some months after 
Sayajirdv I1.'s death there were no accredited ministers. 

Ganesh Sadashiv Ojbe was, during most of the time, private secretary, 
thongh for seven or eight months Gopdlriv Mairél acted as hirbAdri or 
rather chief clerk of the fadnis department. The confidential advisers 
were Bipn Argade, Biba Niphade, Bhio Poranik, Gopalriy Mairal, 
Sakhirim Pindurang Rode, and Balkrishna alias Ravji Bhiiskarji. 
Balisiheb Dhaibar, killedér, brother-in-law of Sayajiriv, was kirbiari till 
the time of Bhanu Tambekar. 





Bhinu Tiambekar (Vithal Khanderdy) was karbhdri from 1849 to 1854, 


Ganesh Sadishiv Ojhe (Gopdl Atmarim Devdhar) and Goyindrdy 
Pandurang Rode, brother to Sakhirim, became joint karbhdris, though 
the latter was chief. They took office in 1855 and obtained the sanad 
of Diwin on the 28th March 1857. Ojhe was dismissed and fined in 
March 1861, and Rode on tho 10th of November 1867. 

Bhin Shinde, styled Dhwrandhar Nihdi (pillar of the State), was 
Diwan from 17th November 1867 to 24th November 1869. He was then 
dismissed for bribery, but continued as secret adviser. . 

Nimbiji Dida Dhavle was officiating Diwan from 25th November 1869 
till after Khanderay’s death, that is December 1870. ) 

Hariba Dada Gaikwar was then vali! for about four months. 

Gopalriiv Mairdl was next appointed Diwan on the 22nd of March 1871, 
a unlike nearly all his pronlenesiiet, remained Diwiin till his death in 


Balvantray Bhikaji Rahiirkar was Néib Diwén for four months, | 
Nandsiheb Khinvelkar, Malhairrav's brother-in-law, was then Diwin 


_ from the Sth of March 1873 to the 4th of Angnst 1874. His dismissal 


was insisted ait f the Bombay Government, but Malharréy promoted 
oporoarem et was Diwin from the 4th of August 1874 to the 7th 
[ wainon Fy }. 
Raja Sir T, Madhavrav, K.C.S.L, was appointed minister on the 10th 
of May 1875 and atill holds that ee Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahab-nd-din, 
C.LE., has since then acted as Diwan during brief periods. 
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- Il.—THE GAIKWAR’S ARMY. 


| «Chapter VII. A brief chapter supplementary to the political and financial — 
ir History. histories of the Baroda state, which should relate exclusively to the 
Somme Girxwin's 2°™Y> can scarcely be dispensed with if those portions of the ~ 
‘a Aaxy, Gazetteer are to be rightly understood. By the term ‘army’ we refer _ 

“ty oe. not merely to the forces which at one time or another the Gaikwéir 
could place in the field, but to the military class, which comprehended | 
the majority of the Sarddrs Ae whom the Raja was supported. © 
The political influence and social power of this class must be taken 
into account when we consider the measures adopted by the British 
A Government to reform the Baroda state, or the steps by which that _ 
- class has descended to its present unimportant status. 
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RiseoftheGdikwér A short retrospect into certain aspects of the political history of | 
so mad Sarddmm Baroda should first be given. When the Marithés frst invuded | 
| Gujardt, the head of the family was not a Raja, not even a 


chief, but first a subordinate and then chief lieutenant to theSendpati, | 
Dabhdde. “By degrees, Piléji obtained the command of three pdgds | 
of horse, and made (1719) Songad his head-quarters, whence he beg 
to invade Gujarat much to his own particular advantage. In the 
scramble which attended the breaking up of the Moghal viceroy’s 
dominion in Gujardt, three or four Mardthas rose to be independent 
or quasi-independent commanders of marauding parties, anc Among 
these was the Géaikwaér. When not merely the right to levy chauth 
‘EF but actual territory became the prize of the luckiest leaders, the 
Géikwar found himself a ruler, He had supplanted the heir of his 
commanding officer, Dabhade, and now proyed himself strong enough 
to be partially independent of the Peshwa. Sather Fea i 
In short, the Gdikwir family was astonishingly fortunate, but it 
must not be forgotten that at the outset the hhead of that family had 
only just grown out of the cavalry captain. If he had become a 
sovereign, his subordinates were entitled to consider themselves | 
Sardirs, and tohave their share of the spoil. It is no exaggeration 
to say that in Damiiji’s time (1732-1768) five-sixths of the revenue 
went to pay tribute to the Peshwa or to maintain the military class, 
But fortune favoured the Gaikwar in this, that he rowarded his 
adherents with money, that is, with well-paid military posta, and not 
ena. | to any appreciable degree with gifts of larfd. oa 
_ The State Cavalry, At the head of the Géikwar's army should be placed the paga 
\ savdre, who were divided into three bodies. The most honorable 
“a was the ain Ausurat paga, which was under the direct command of 
the Gdikwar, and dated its history from the earliest days of the 
State. This was the péga originally entrusted to Pilaji, the founder — 
of the State, and therefore entitled to carry the jari patka or national 
standard, the nishan or pe, and the nagara or kettle-drums bestowed 
on the Gaikwar Sleep Raja of Satara. Its existence still records 
the time when the Gdikwér was a sileddr drawing an allowance | 
for his troop. The horses and their fodder were supplied to the — 
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men by the Prince.’ Next to the ain Ausuratcame tho huzwrat 
chindi paga, whose horses were purchased by Government out of 
the nemnuk of the pdéga, and last the patki paga whose horses were 
purchased in the same way, but to whom no grain or hay was 
supplied? 


At the head of the military class should be placed the siledars 
who originally accompanied the Gaikwiir from the Deccan with their 
own horses, and who were allowed to entertain pdgds of their own. 
pref were treated with distinguished honour, their annual pay was 

and the foremost among them were the Piandhre Raja,* the 
Ghorpade Rija, Mir Sabeb, and Jadhav Raja. The value of the 
siledars’ horses was fixed at the time of muster, and should they be 
killed or wounded in action, the sum, so rated, was paid by the State. 
But the value of Mir Amin-ud-din Husain Khén’s horses, or that of 
those belonging to Mir Mohsanand Mir Akbar Ali was permanently 
fixed at Rs. 500, for their muster was only nominal, whilst the 
three Rajds first ‘mentioned and several members of the Géikwar 
» family who were pigedirs had not to attend the muster at all, 
their stables being visited privately. When in 1807 Colonel Walker 
reduced the military expenditure, he allowed the sileddrs and also 
the pagedars and sibands jamadars to retain their pilkhis and other 
insignia of dignity, in consideration of the fact that many of them 
were men of high birth. Asa rule men’ preferred to serve in the 
regular pdgds to enlisting under a stledar, 


To fully enumerate the component parts of the Giikwir army, we 
may here mention the sibandi : and, indeed, in later da oe the 
British were called in, they exercised great power in the =~ 





“2s Saye a (IT.) time (1519-1547) the pay of a horseman, nas 
shortof Re. 30. The pay to the troopa was of course | 
The is lil peashive sria this: as the Government pay waa 





from them their chittis or ) of pay due. The Government gave i banker ite 

kaul or that the banker should continue to receive the chittis of the 

inde lier sng ara So phogpegie 2"vorinczol troy pr be ira, haved se 

ke, mo guarnntecd the bankers or ef or the receipt 
each other's iy. By breaking his baw, allowing for a consideration the soldier 
pone Says ~Fialernste a aiden Pay oeet eee Peary teller ¢ Algal beeen sac 
moans ae after the failure of the septenmial leases, sep dapsone pay masters 
the men of the Contingent to great distress, See pp. 123, 124. 

? Tho. cin Mende anil Auwzaerdt pada were again sublivided into pigds of from 





sad the waniter of ised ‘they entertain, 
® Ekoji and Nardyanji Pandhre were the first ead Pildji and Damajt Gaik wars 
+ Chae invasiona of Gujarat, Colonel Walker to Bombay Government, 27th May 
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were the foreigners whom the Gdikwir entertained to assist him in 
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his conquests and placed in forts and ¢hdnds or as guards upon gates, 


‘a service for which they were more fitted than the Marithis. Among 


them the most distinguished were Amin and Batcha jamadars, 


* Raja Rémchandra and Kasam Hala, whose companies or kirkhands 


bear their names to this day. If any of the sibandi were killed, their 
families received one month’s pay, for a wound half a month’s pay, 
and compensation for the loss of a horse or arms.' 

Finally there were the ekondis, individuals who were separately 


engaged with their own horses and were under no distinct chief, but 


generally subordinate to one of the Sardirs. A bargir rode a dl 
horse supplied by another; his pay was only from Rs, 6 to Rs. 8, ' 
but, being Sasabis he was often useful. 

For the present all mention of infantry is omitted. The pay of 
the cavalry is alloded to in a footnote, but it was subject to certain 
deductions, which in Saydjirdy’s time have been enumerated : Lat, 
the mallpatti, a sum deducted from the pagas for the maintenance of 
wrestlers; 2nd, the dharmaday paiti, a percentage deducted from 
the chiftis of all the soldiers for the maintenance of Brihmans 
from Benares or the Deccan ; 3rd, the aher path, a deduction made a 
when a Darbér was held on auspicious occasions, such as birth-days; 4 
4th, the chandla patti, exacted when the red mark, tika, was placed on 
the forehend of the heir to the Prince, a practice abolished by Khande- 
riv; 5th, other pretences for receiving nazardnds : thus, when a son > 
sneceeded to his father’s post, he was mulcted a whole year’s pay; 
6th, when payment was made, the potedir was allowed to deduct a 
percentage amounting, when the British entered into their connection 
with the State, to 34 per cent, the proceeds being shared with the 
government, + per cent being also assigned to the gumastds : im 1845 
the poteddr’s share was 24 per cent; 7fh,a deduction was made from 
all the soldiery to make upadaita or allowance to certain high 
officers. These derakhdars were the fadnavis, the sikkenavis, t: 
khaegivala, the mujmuddr, the bakshis, the jasude and others. — 4 


The fortanate thing for the Gaikwér, as matters eventually turned 
ont, was that the highest military leaders were paid in money, and 
that a comparatively smal] portion of recompense fer service F 


consisted of landed estates or jdghirs. When the moment came for —— 
reduction and reform through the agency of the British Government, 
the task was a far easier one than it would have been had land been 
granted. But with regard to the maintegance of efficiency : from 
the moment that conquests ceased and the boundaries of the State 
were no longer widened, a mere money payment led perhaps to 
more rapid deterioration than would otherwise have been the case. 
The following sentence written by the Resident in 1828 might apply 
to an early os well asa late period of Baroda history: ‘It is cus- 
fomary in the Gaikwar service for some Sardérs to keep indifferent 
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"These foreigners included Arabs Sindhis, Makrinis, and Hind ee A full 
descri ton of sBe page, its constitation, oe ey enjoyed tha coushatast tia mame 
erence: { members, L dress and arms of the men, theo of march, £c., is given 
by Captain Jackson, Assistant Resident, in hia History of the Contingent, 1877, 
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horses, and othera to have their quotas deficient in numbers; their 
pay is pocketed by the Sarddrs who come to an understanding with 
the person through whom the musters are taken.” ‘To increase their 
gains, in other words, careless Sardirs or favorites let their pagis 
or troops fall off in numbers and efficiency, 

We have seen in the political history that previous to the incoming 
of the British there was a period of success and a period of decline, 
Almost up to the year 1768, when Damaji died, that strong Prince 
resisted, though with indifferent success, the Peshwa's pretension to 
be his suzerain, and increased his territories and tributes by extending 
his dominion over a hundred petty rulers in Gujaritand Kathiiwir. 
During this period the military class shared the spoils, but it also 
did some work and continued to possess some vitality, while at 
certain great crises it really proved itself worthy of the fortune which 
attended the Gdikwir’s house. After Damaji’s death no resistance 
against the Peshwa was possible, such wars as were waged were 
civil wars between rival Gaikwiirs and not for the increase of the 
State, and, above all, Gujarat became the battle field of two great 
powers, the Peshwa andthe British, During this period the military 
class might have risen to great power, and that it did not do so 
was the result of its own decadence. Fatesing, the willing or 
unwilling ally of the British triamphed over his brother Govindravy, 
and being able for some time before his death to take a firm seat on 
the gadi, he, like a strong man, kept down the expenses of the army, 
in other words, restrained the power of the military class. - 

Bat Fatesing was the prince who introduced a practice which 
well-nich roined the | a state, for he first, though with a sparing 
hand, obtained the services of mercenary troops.’ Govindrivy added 
to their number, but Ravji Appdji, to secure his anthority, so m- 
creased their power and emoluments that they became the chief 
authority in the State. It was as much their insolence and rapacity 
as the hopeless muddle into which the finances had fallen that 
compelled the minister to call in the British. The pay of the 





-Maritha military class and of the Arab mercenaries exceeded the 


total revenues of the State. 

Ravji Appaji’s visit to Cambay, which has been noticed in the 
ae history,’ had for an object to settle with the Governor of 
Bombay the terms on which the British alliance should rest. On 
the one hand the aid of British subsidiary troops was to be 
purchased, on the other the Gdikwir’s army was to be reduced. 
Subsequently the Vth article of the treaty of the 29th of July 1802 
pledged the British to effect the reduction of the troops? _ 
 Aceoriingly, when Major Walker came to Baroda os Resid 
after the termination of the Kadi war, he at once considered 1 





1 These mercenarios were chiefly Arabs, Some entered the Gdikwdr's service soon 


~ in hatches, sometimes with and sometimes without followers, some ill-armed, othors 


well-armed and horsed. They were paid according to their efficiency. Others of the 
mercenaries were the descendants of men who had years before entered the country 
in search of military employ, which was sure to be offered them at any of the Indian 
‘courts, It is not quite accurale to aay that Fatesing first introlnced foreign troops, 
for Desiéji certain! y employed a few, | ‘See p. 207, 
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Chapter VII. could be doneto carry out the promised army reform. His chief 


History design was to break up the Arab force, but he also proposed to 
: reduce the troops serving under Babdji, He estimated that the 





Tux Girewin's § Gaikwar’s sibandi had increased threefold since Futesing’s time and 
} twofold since the death of Govindriy. The troops were paid by two 
great bankers and were much under the control of these paymasters. 
A statement has been preserved of the numbers in Govindray 
Gaikwar’s time, and of the numbers Major Walker proposed to 
retain : 
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Reductions, The Arabs paid by Simal Bechardis 


that the pay and influence of these mercenaries far exceeded their 
numbers. Col. Walker’s reductions would have cut them down to 
825 and 1016, or in all to 1841 men, 

The forces paid by the two bankers cost therefore nearly three 
likhs a month, and the proposed reduction would have diminished the 
expenditure on them by 14 lakhs. Besides these, Babaji’s troops, 
or as they were termed the new sibandi, designed to levy the 
| mulukgiri in Kathidwir which was several years in arrears, cost 
: one lakh a month; Major Walker proposed to reduce their namber 
and the expenditure by Rs. 86,425 a month,and in this manner to 
save the State on the whole army Rs. 2,36,425 a month. In 
addition to this annual expenditure of forty-eight lakhs a year on the 
sibandi, it wns calculated that the cost of the sileddrs and pags was 
twenty lakhs and there was also a fictitious item of fifteen likhs 
fi year supposed to be expended on fortifications, But for the 
present Major Walker had no settled plan for reducing the latter— 
sums, 


‘Diffeulties in the = One great difficulty barred the way; large arrears were duc to the 
i ca troops, to the old sihandi nearly fifteen lakhs, on Ravji Appaji’s note 
five likhs, to Babaji’s new levies three likhs, in all Rs, 22,83,545. 
Another difficulty was to get poor old Ravji Appaji to act. Ho 

disliked the Arabs and their paymasters, but he also feared them. 

‘ Babaji with justice complained (J uly 1802) that the now sihandi were 
: being discharged, while the more disorderly old sibandi were spared. 
i | Major Walker borrowed ten lakhs from the Honorable Company, five 
a lakhs khs from the two Pirekhs, three lakhs from Simal Bakshi, in short 
obtained sums which came within nearly three lakhs of the twenty-two 

eS . likhs and eighty odd thousand rupees required. At first he allowed 
; the minister to adopt his own plan of getting rid of the troops. 
* which were to be dismissed, and Rayji’s idea was to leave the gradual 
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dismissal to the two paymasters, but naturally enough this scheme Chapter VII. _ 
broke down, Then he took the matter into his own hands, and History. a 
determined to pay the jamiddre themselves at the time of calling Gircwinto om 
the muster. It was the custom of the Géikwér to adjust the ae Toe me 
accounts of the army every two years after holding a general ak | 
muster, and to allow those soldiers their discharge who might then 





insist on it. The muster was held in September or October, and a 
nee get Walker designed to take advantage of the practice to pay off a 


But the reform of the army was not to be carried ont without 
disturbance, as the Arab mercenaries had determined to retain if 
aigcaaes all their privileges, a resolve in which they were supported 

y the two paymasters, On the 11th of October 1802 the Resident 
mentions the anxiety he felt at the growing signs of insubordination 
shown by the Arabs who were at the time in possession of the 

rson of Anandriv and who held all the gates of the city of 
rods, having usurped the functions of the killedér. Colonel 
Walker was right in supposing that the Arabs meant fight, for a 
regular siege of Baroda had to be undertaken of which an account 
is given in the history of the City of Baroda, in the chapter on 
Places of Interest. 

Though the British troops had suffered considerably before this 
impudent mutiny could be suppressed, the Arabs were paid all their 
arrears and suffered to leave Baroda freely on the condition that 
they should not remain in the State aday longer than was necessary. 
These arrears amounted to about seventeen and a half ldkhs of 
rupees.’ Sultdn Jaffir and some 700 Arabs went to Arabia, others 


a 


sought the Deccan, but many of the Arabs instead of leaving Gujardt 
joined Kanhoji who was in Rajpipla, nominally at the head ot large 
biay of Kolis, and who was thus strengthened by 200 Arabs and 3 
Sindhis, Major Holmes with a detachment of the 75th and three 
6-pounders was immediately ordered out to join Sitérim’s force in 
attacking Kanhoji. On the 11th January 1803 the allies met the 
fugitive prince at Vajiria and put him to flight, With great 
difficulty they got at him again on the 6th of February ata place 
_ ¢ealled Prathampur near Sivlii The Arabs occupied & very strong 
_ position, and the English detachment lost a great number of men in 
~ “recovering a gun, whisk they had been forced to abandon to the 
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enemy at the beginning of the engagement, and afterwards in 
routing the enemy. But the victory was complete: Kanhoji fled, 
leaving his money chest and baggage in the hands of the Baroda 
force ; Ganpatriv of Sankheda and Murdrray Gdikwar who had 

reviously joined him were wounded. The most capable adherents 
Kénhoji had left were Shivram, an old Gaikwér officer and the lame 
Abnd, an Arab jamadér who had been conspicuous at the siege of 
Baroda and was now at the head of some 550 men of whom 250 
were Arabs, and these men soon began to treat Kanhoji not as their 
master but as their poppet. Kanhoji and Abud long remained on 
the borders of Gujarat, causing more alarm and yexation than real 
damage, and hoping to gain support from Sindia or Holkar. On 
the 2nd of March Major Holmes defeated Kanhoji and his Mehvasi 
force at the Aloviis village of Chopda, after driving them out of Koral 
with loss. No further action of importance took place: Kanhoji and 
Abud with his Arabs dodged about Dohad and fell foul of the little 
rinces on the border, Bériya, Dungarpur, Sunth, Lundvdda, and 
Bansvida as these resented the ill-treatment they received at the 
hands of the mercenaries. Finally, Kanhoji managed to escape 
from Abud’s thraldom, and the Istter went farther afield but stall 
continued to give his old enemies, the British, some annoyance from 
Dhar and elsewhere. 7 


Thus Major Walker disposed of the Arab mercenaries at no small 
cost. The most dangerous enemy to the State existed no longer, 
but the reform of the great body of the troops was as far off as 
ever. The mulukgiri in Kathidwir was of such Importance in the 
estimation of the Resident that no reduction in that quarter could 
be attempted, and elsewhere there were wars or threatenings of war, 
Besides there were those vast mysterious arrears of pay which in 
1804-5 were supposed to amount to Rs. 38,67,697, and hich by the 
year 1807 mounted up to Ra. 73,42,528." Besides Colonel Walker had 
to contend against machinations of the Diwin Sitérém and his 
relatives, who stubbornly resisted any attempts to reform the army.® 





* When these arrears were estimated at Ra, 49,76,000, they were thus divided ; 
To the pe caralry ooo — Per —— ae 


To the riladdrs = ~ ve =v 90, 15,000 
To Kaundl-wil-din ie ind aii we B75 000 

Toa the fort etticy tuchs Le | =a eo ris 7 00,.0m) ' 

To the Murer gihanali ai ‘ 


a + on 850,000 
Who can fathom the mysteries of theee arrears? When- com ted mt | ft 

likhs, Colonel Walker thought he might wipe them off for thirty lakhs, frat heoatuse the 
custom wad to pay off arrears at 12 canes in the rupee and because almost all 
the demands were exaggerated, The whole question of military in obscure to the 
last degree. ‘Thus for tane , a patha pdga officer nominally entitled to Ra. 12,000, 
after certain deductions of dumdia and bafta, realised only Ra, 8750. hile the due? 
Pageddirs wore subjected to two dumdlo redactions, to a 10 per cent deta reduction 
ind the interception of } the residue. The sileddrs were still iously pai 
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The payment of arrears by raising a large loan, the political 
contest which ended in the dismissal of Sitérim and his relations 
from all real power, the strong measure by which the district civil 
officers or revenue farmers were deprived of their authority over 
the forts in different parts of the State; all these several points which 
accompanied the reform and the reduction of the army have been dis. 
cussed inthe political history and financialchapters. This one factis evi-« 
dent that, though Col. Walker had reduced expenditure by dismissing 
nineteen hairake of Arab troops ey aber 1246 men and costing 
for each bairak Rs. 550 a month, and by thus leaving only 404 Arabs 
and 368 Hindusténis in the sibandi, the total cost of the army was not 
more cut down before the year 1808, because of the great mulukgira 
and settlement in Kathidwir, This one fact, we say, requires some 
notice. In 1803 and 1804 the greater portion of the Géikwdr arm 
was with Babdji in the peninsula and its expenses were kone’ 
at twenty-seven lakhs a year: at that time he had with him i ght guns, 
100 sctiflery lascars,forty bairaks of 456 Arabs, 684 Hindustdénis, 7200 
infantry, and 5240 horse, of the latter not 2000 being fit for duty of 
any kind, and of these not half being such as would prove efficient in 
action. In 1806 the cost of the army i4 represented as not materially 
reduced, while Babaji’s sihandi troops were more expensive than 
ever. So it came about that in June 1807 Colonel Walker calculated 
that the army cost Rs. 42,96,372 a year, exclusive of the payment 
made for the British subsidiary troops. Then came the reductions 
and the reform, together with the payment of arrears which were 
unattended by any erage except from a mercenary called Kasim 
Halla, and Colonel Walker was able to boast that he had reduced 
the expenditure by Ra, 20,20,856 : 

Re. 
The sileddrs were paid oe = ase 10,00,547 
Silenda ... oon Se oon oon oe 6'50'000 
PRS py ate ek wn « «624,968 


Total ... 29,75,515 








or, 48 was s00n after discovered, the actual sums to be paid were, for— 
Sileddrs a be oon aaa a] 
AOE ses cca ese ave ave 7,290,985 
Pagdas ona one ae ane aan 6,309,574 
Total ane 24,00 022 











_ At an expense of twenty-four likhs, of which fortanate! iy only 

about 5} lakhs were paid in the shape of landed jaidad to some of the 
principal officers, the State was held to possess 7952 horse and 3603 
infantry, which were thus disposed: in Kéthidwér 3418 horse and 
1480 foot, in the Mahi Kiintha 1875 horse and 136 foot, and the rest 


_ _ So Colonel Walker had done something. He had wiped away 
the arrears. The ly ne cost of the arm etins a British subsidiary 

_ force was entertained had been sixt ‘kha: he had ho ed at once to 

reduce this enormous sum to t ve lakhs, instead of which at tha 
8 255-35 
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end of six or seven years he had brought it down to twenty-four 

Three circumstances now tended to reduce the power and prestige 
of the military class to the increase of the Gdikwar’s authority. The 
numbers of the State army and the expenditure had been unsparing! 
cut down. A foreign subsidiary force better armed, better disciplined, 
more powerful in short, was entertained. An end had been put 
to the mulukgiri system of which the yearly campaigns afforded the 
only field in which the State army aida safely show its powers, and 
in which it found opportunities for reimbursing itself after long 
arrears, 

Unfortunately the reform was not of a permanent nature. 
Colonel Walker's reductions were not lasting, for in the course of the 
next ten or twelve years all the great Maratha princes waged war 
against the British, and this period of confusion was marked by the 
lawless risings of the Pendharis: the one Maratha ally of the British 
was dra into the contest, the army increased in numbers and in 
cost, and the division of the Sie wrested from the Peshwa led also 

eable Contingent, efficiency being demand- 
ed from a State where it did not exist and could not be created. 


_ These events, as we shall see, led to strange results in the reign of 
Sayajiriy I. The military class not only rose again in numbers and 
importance, but. this Gaikwir being for years engaged in a political 
struggle with the British, not only kept up but augmented the power 
of his marge retainers, of those, that is, who sided with him and made 
no terms with his ally. Saydjirdv, however, had » complete and ensy 
ascendancy over his Sardirsand only bettered their position so far as 
he thought fit in order to thwart the British Government, 
_ Against the gen won by the Gdikwir through the fall of the 
Peshwa must be balanced the three following Taadactapen : Ist, 
owing to the long war the army increased in numbers, the military 
expenditure underwent a similar increase and large suma fell due 
for arrears; 2nd, the British subsidiary force was augmented by the 
agreement made in 1817 ; and 3rd, a portion of the State army,termed 
the Contingent Force consisting of 3000 horse, had to be placed in an 
efficiont condition by Article VIII. of the treaty of the 6th November 
1817. ‘The Giikwar government also binds itself to maintain and hold 
nut the disposal of the Company to act with the subsidiary force wher- 
ever it may be employed and to be subject to the general command 
of the officer commanding the British troops, a body of 3000 effective 
cavalry to be supported exclusively at the expense of His Highness 
the Garkwar, and that His Highness will conform to the advice and 
suggestions of the British Government relative to the formation 
and equipment of the Contingent of horse, its regular monthly 
payment, the condition of its arms and accoutrements, aceording to 
the custom of the Gaikwitr government.’ ee 
The muster of the Contingent was to be taken monthly. if at 
Baroda by the Raja and the Residont, if serving in the field by tho 
officer commanding the troops and the Gaikwér Sardér. The pay 
was to be monthly. The troops were in all respects to be kept up 


a 


was porbaps considerably exagyerated, but need not be omitted 
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im o perfect state of equipment in respect to horses, arms and 
accoutrements, and this is where the shoe pinched. The Darbér long 
fought against the demands of the British Government, thereby show- 
ing their wisdom. Military efficiency was just the one quality the 
nitive army could not acquire, and the keener the inspections or the - 
more sharp the demands of British officers for reform and discipline, 
the less was the wholesome result, In fact the only fruit of this 
attempt to reform a portion of the Gaikwiir army was an endless 
atrife between the two Governments. Besides, from the outset the 
Contingent was not permitted by the British Government to serve in 
Baroda, though the treaty evidently contemplated that it should. On 
iis return from the Malwa campaign it was split up into three bodies 
and made to do ill-defined duty in the mulukgiri country which the 
British had promised to control without assistance from the 
Gdik war. | 

As has been pointed ont in the political history the Government 
of Bombay, when the subsidiary force was increased and the 
Contingent started, suggested to the Regent Fatesing that he was at 
liberty to reduce his own army to the strength it had in the first 
Fatesing’s time. But Fatesing objected strongly toany reduction 
being made. That referred to in the treaty of 1502 was, he argued, 
contemplated simply in order temporarily to relieve the Géikwir and 
not with a view to entertain a larger subsidiary force. As for an army 
of 12,000 men, that was ro suited to the much smaller dominions the 
Gaikwar then possessed. In short all he wonld do was to promise 
to reduce the expenditure by four lakhs, without, however, dismissing 
aman, a promise which it is doubtful if he ever intended keeping.' 

The fact was that Fatesing felt that the personal interests of too 
many of his leading subjects were at stake to allow him'to undertake 
a reduction, and the Bombay Government recognised the force of 
this feeling which was not distinctly put forward as an argument. 
Besides, when in December 1819 the Resident, seeing chesin bare: 
mont of the State, proposed to reduce the annual expenses of the 
army from Rs. 42,67,000, the enormous figure it had reached since 
Colonel Walker's reform, to Rs. 15,91,500, the Bombay Govyern- 
ment declined to sanction the proposal until they should be assured 
against the danger of disturbances from the disbanded troops. 
_ Andit may be interesting toobserve of the services of His Highness’ 
army as the ally to the British previous tothe treaty of 1817, that 
Captain Carnac, the Officiating Resident, while contending that ‘the 
irregular Marétha soldiery could not be compared with trained 
British troops,’ was still ok opinios ‘that it was universally admitted — 
that, of all the armies of native «tates in alliance with the British 
Government, none baye ever manifested, when tried, a better inclina. 
tion to serve with fidelity and devotion than the troops of the 
Gaikwir in active operation with the forces of the Company.” Hoe 
instanced their conduct in the war against Noviinagar, and the services 
they had rendered in 1805 in alee supplies, &e. The praise 









i See p. 223. 7 Bee p. 220. 
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_ Chapter VII. altogether. Now the Malwa Contingent which so long served 
History. beyond the borders of Gujarat consisted of : 





Tur GArcwin's ea ei fey ane aoe aa 431 
OS cae Sibande ~~ 30 acy eee eee 
_Tho “gv ogetead . : a Ogdea 
— in Mdlwa. pha sob 
| The annual expense of these troops, Rs. 17,49,944, entailed a heavy 
Y burden on the State.’ Besides, the rascal Dhakji Dad ijt had the 
_ control of the pofeddri, and so managed affairs that all payment to the 
> troops was stopped. Major-General Sir John Malcolm had to advance 
L * fourteen lakhs for the Contingent,and the sum was repaid by Saydjirdv 
Ss in 1820, All this was, if not strange, at least very burdensome sand 


though by dint of much pressure Fatesing had at one time, Sth 
Jannary 1818, got up the Contingent to the required number of 3000 
OX horse, that number was never maintained, and shortly after his death 
: fell to half the requisite strength. So, in epite of the treaty of 1817 
4 His Highness was unable to do what he had promised to do, but he 
| had done all he conld; and when the war was over Saydjiréy expected 
¥g some rewards in the shape of increased territory? This, as has 
ad - been mentioned in the - litical history, was refused to him, the 
; - consequence being that His ees was very much vexed, and up 
tothe time when it was decided to return the Contingent to Gujarat 
im 1820, was more irregular than ever in his payments to this portion 
. of Ins troops, though he promised to issue the pay once in every 
’ three months.* | 
At about the time when the Contingent returned from foreje 
Service, as it may be termed, Mr. Elphinstone paid a visit to Paccts: 
* The expe are sometimes given at a lower figure, ‘The exp os incurred hy 
the Gdikwar in furthering the abal Gltucth bf the war siete tes atte fuloulated 
‘s Ka, 15,351,905 annually, making a total of Ets, 20,053,005, besides the expense of the 
subsidiary force which amounted to Rs. 24,31,969.' Capt. Jackson's History of tha 
Sapa | t, 1877, para. 63, But these figures evidently do not embrace the total 
yy The Gaikwar had previously always boon paid for the services of hie troana 
_ they were omployed beyond the ironies of the State. Whon in June 1s16 Canes 
Carnac informed tho Bombay Government that the Giikwar could supply a force of 
290) horse and 1000 foot, which together might be raised ta 5000 men, he stated 
that the fede Teen require pay. athad teen the custom, In the war against 
. Danlitray Sin lia, Deournber 1903 to ebruary 1804, pay waa issued by the Government 
~ to the Baroda troops at the rate of Re. 83,347 a monte In the war against Yashvantriv 
5. Holkar, May te November 1804, amonthlysumof Ra, 82.907 had been inmued, See p, 3 
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the utter uselessnoas of the Gdikwir's Contingent, that he Po, ker report 
on the yr hrs, wlvising Government to reform thes walt a de tops the Mysore 
horse, 'T t recommendation waa, however, not approved of, becanse it took away 
too much patronage from the Gaikwir and threw a class of men out of em y who 


i body of these men under Mir Sarfardz Ali accom ied Maleolm on the occasion 
set sehr ae oc eT na Sag behaved well during the wubscqusws arpitee at his 
igh it sainly enExaae « Contingent never distinguishod itself inany good way, 





» When as Governar of Bombay he had to 
aortcomings of the Gdikwar's Contingent, 





it was in our (the British) interest, should bea able to find service under our Oe A. 
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* Sir John Malcolm, the Commander-in-Chief, was in 1820 ao mio irs seated fa 
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and on the 3rd of April 1820 made an agreement with Sayijirdy 
that, ‘ His Highness should not send any troops into the lands of the 
zaminddrs in Kithidwir and the Mahi Kantha without the consent 
of the British Government,’ the latter being of opinion that it could 
effect the collection of tribute without creating the disturbances 
which attended the proceedings of His Highness’ servants. Atthe 
same time it was resolved that the troops which had heretofore been 
stationed in those provinces should remain and any increase supplied 
that might be required, and that they should be considered as part 
of the mulukgirt service distinct from the Contingent. The force 
thus apportioned to these outlying provinces consisted of 510 horse 





and 140 infantry, as mentioned in His Highness’ letter dated 29th 
January 1821, 


Bot when the troops returned from Miilwa it was resolved to 
station the 3000 horse in separate bodies of 1000 horse in Kathiiwar, 
in the Mahi Kantha with head-quarters at Sadra, and at Deesa, each 
division being placed under a Sardar of its own, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the Gdikwir (Sth April 1830).1 From the ontset, 
however, the numerical force of the Contingent fell short of the 
strength agreed on, and the promise of the Gdikwiir to pay them every 
three months was not kept, Some relief was accorded to the distress 
of the irregularly paid troops in the Mahi Kanth in 1822, when in 
accordance with Captain Ballantyne's request, a gumdsta of the 

fedari and a karkunof the darakhdérs were sent fo that district, 

ut the Deesa troops had nothing done forthem. Finally, in 1826, 
quarterly payments were actually made during one whole year, but 
with the failure of the septennial leases, all regularity once more 
came to an end,® cess 

In 1828 the Resident informed the Bombay Government that he 
was constantly receiving complaints from the officers attached to the 
three Contingent bodies, regarding the irregularity of the payment 
of the troops and the obstacles placed in the way of regular musters, 
‘so that where a nominal body of 8000 horse was said to be kept, 








1523. The disposal of the Contingent in the manner alladed to in the ve hess. 
pore peer eana his date bya littl, Khin Bahidur Pestanji Jehangir has kinielly 

rnished the following particulars, The Gdikwir'a memorandum, dated Sth April 
1590, is to this effect; “There is no article in the treaty which specifies that the 
force ia to be stationed within particular places; for that reason wherever the 
} sarang be, this Government jst edo ae to Baroda, and whenever the 

mpany may require their services, then the 3000 horse, according to the treaty, shall 
be in fadineen.” On the 18th October 1837 the Honorable Conré | 


_ Sentiments as followa: ‘We have on» former cecasion distinctly apprised you that 


we do not consider the treaty with the Gaikwar gives us any Fight to the services 
f (ti ciliary force where rit may be 





of the Contingent force was mubeequently legali by tl enter 
with His Highness Khanderivy when the Guja t Irregular Horse was broken up 
* Laentenant Faweett had to dismiss 5 of - hy force, & 
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there wero not 2500 in the field, one-third of whom were so badly 
mounted as to bo totally inefficient,’ 


ac) ial 
| \ 
| 
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the Bombay Presidency, required of His Highness that two-thirds of 
the Contingent at any rate should be rendered fit for service, and, 
on his requisition being disregarded, he ordered tho Resident to 
’ reorganize the force. At the same time, March 1830, districts of 
the annual value of about ten lakhs! were sequestrated for their 
payment, a measure which was disapproved of by the Government 
of India and the Court of Directors, and subsequently annulled. 
By Sir John Maleolm’s measure the Mahdréja was deprived of 
all authority over a portion of his army, and his influence over a 
portion of the high military class was curtailed. This naturally 
uritated him to avery high degree, and he not only at the time 
attempted to prevent fis servants from obeying the orders of the 
British Government, but subsequently visited with his vengeance all 
those who sided with the foreigner. It must, however, in justice 
to Sir John Malcolm be stated that he attempted to restrain his 
action wot narrowest ee which the necessity of cpt 
ippeared to | i i to prese ri 'n Exis ting arrang reme nts reg ar in the 
~ pigds, bdrgire and siledirs were to be interfered with as little as 
; possible, reasonable leave of absence was to be granted to the 
great pdgedars, the work of the political officers in charge of each 
of the three quotas was to be confined to the payment of the troops, 
the acceptance of receipts for the same from the commander of the 
quota, and the inspection of the actual number of men and horses 
at muster. Though each quota was placed under its own Sardir, a 
sort of pre-eminence was given to the one at Sdédra whose - y of 
, Rs. 25,000 exceaded that of the other two, and by the end of the year 
air. 1830 the post was confided to Amin-ud-din Husain Khiin, the on 
who was in command of the Malwa Contingent after the death of 
Kamil-ud-din, Steps were also taken to have the soldiers paid 
regularly and to reduce the number of deductions from thoir pay. 
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3 His Highness Sayijiriy now began to show what he could do 
Eee to obstruct the measures of the British Government. Already 
aa when the first sequestration took place, he had refused to give any 
. regular pay to such of his sibandi ‘troops as were stationed in 
= these districts, thongh ed had bound themselves to serve under the - 
‘a manager appointed by the British authorities, and the pay which 


a s have been given them amounted to Rs. 52,563. Now 
@ issued peremptory orders to the troops of the Contingent neither 
to obey commands of Mir Amin-ud-din, nor uiedeiPs thede 
chittis of pay from him. By many, such as the Pandhro Rijis and 
the Bakshi, these orders were to plicithy reat has and the Resident 
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had to allow these men to return to 


.° Aa every effort : 






On the 25th of January 1830, Sir John Malcolm, the Governor of 
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Was made to retain as many as eer of the old troops, it was not 
fill the 12th of May 1831 that the Contingent was reformed, when 
its yearly cost was found to be something under thirteen likhs, One- 
halt of the Contingent had elected to obey their sovereign, and their 
places had to be supplied by new levies, the other half after some, 
and asevents proved wise, hesitation trusted their fortunes to tha 
British protection, Saydjirdv’s means of retaliation did not end hero, 
The sequestrated districts did not suffice for the maintenance of the 
troops, and the Resident was fain to demand of the Bombay Govern- 
ment fresh sequestrations, 6th Angust 1831, demand which was 
not sepested ‘by Lord Clare, who looked on the whole of Sir John 
Malcolm’s scheme as a vexations and useless measure. Though 
the whole of the cavalry was now ats up, there was no infantry at 
all by whom they might be supported, for Saydjirdv now contended 
that he was not bound to hand over even the mulukgiri force 
entrusted to the British, as the latter, in 1820, had undertaken to 


_ collect the revenues of Kathidwir and the Mahi Kéntha. In fact 


he refused to support the taindti force, or force detached on special 
duty, which had hitherto done the police work of the sequestrated 
districts, a force of 1117 horse aaa 709 foot of which the annual 
charge amounted to Rs. 4,29,248, The British had consequently to 
entertain a body of 280 horse and G00 infantry, and to pay them 
from the mulukgiri collections in Kathi@war and the Mahi Kintha. 
But the maintenance of the taindti force was a much greater 
difficulty, for if the pay of the troops had to be defrayed out of the 
revenues of the district, the net poorer would be so small that the 
sequestration would last an indetinite time. | 

Finally His Highness determined to wreak his vengeance on the 
men who had preferred to trust themselves to British rather than to 
his own protection. One-half of the Contingent had received and 
accepted what were at first ample assurances of British protection. 
But on the 26th of October 1830 the Resident was informed 
by the Bombay Government: ‘You were authorised to let theso 
persons, who served with the Contingent, know that they should be 
protected personally.’ And onthe 7th of September 1831 this limited 
guarantee was further restricted ; “Whenever these persons pass into 
any of His sits, bal territories, unless they are with a Code ot the 
Contingent ordered there on duty, even the (above) security ceases 
and they are situated exactly like any other subjects of the Gdikwar? 
and in October 1851 the Government intimated that its guarantee 


was only designed ‘to protect these persons from molestation and_ 
oan them reasonable pay as long as they shall remain in our service? — 
Pian 


gainst the fature wrath of Saydjirdv they had no safeguard; and 
in 1852 Lieutenant Long was peyteoandad for going beyond these 
instructions. Besides Lord Clare, in his too great anxiety to put 
an end to this cause of quarrel with Saydjirav, not only refused to 


see whether the arrears of the old men of tho Contingent were 
‘paid to them, arrears amounting to four likhs, but rejected any 


consideration of extra emoluments not strictly comprised within 
the money salary of the troops.? 


Bee p, 246, 
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Chapter VII. An end was brought to the sequestration on the 6th of April 18332,. 
, History. when His Highness agreed ‘to place in continual deposit with the 
Tus Gimwin's CO™Pany’s sarkdr ten lakhs of rupees in cash, bearing no interest 
Pawo | trom the present, and he will pay to the 3000 horse their monthly pay, 
Setélement ahout @¢cording to treaty. If he s auld fail in so doing the Company's 
the ithe sarkdr shall out of the said ten lakhs of rupees give to the Sardiir, who 
Contingent, will on the part of the Géikwar be over the horse, the pay of the 
1332, 3000 horse for that month; and the money shall be re laced by the 
Gaikwir to complete the annual regular deposit of ten lakhs always,” 
The plan answered and the Contingent was duly paid. The Court 
of Directors suggested a year later that the sum in deposit should 
be restored, but other complaints wera then cropping up against 
Saydjirdy and the money was not handed back till after Sir James 
Carnac’s visit to Baroda in 1841) 

Lord Clare had not thought of shielding from their wrathful 
sovereign’s vengeance those troops in the Contingent who had 
disobeyed his orders by serving under tho British, In 1832 the 
Nawab Amin-nd-din was superseded by Ganpatréy Dhamdhere as 
commander at Sadra, for the Mahdraja determined to get rid of the 
post of commander-in-chief, and then he schemed to dismiss the 
other two Sardars in command of quotas, Mir Sarfardz Ali and 
Hamid Jamddir. In spite of the express desire of the Bombay 
Government both were deprived of their posts, and the former 
of the two retired to Ometa, a ruined man. Ganpatrév Bapu, who, 
with his father, had served for forty years in command of the 
third Auzurit paga, was tarned away in spite of an offer of nazard nat, 
an’ an tho same way Bhdskarréy Vithal, though enjoying the 
Company's fiarantee, was deprived of his péga of 100 horse, But 
why linger over the names of the leaders ? Fivery man of the 
Contingent, great or small, who had seceded from “His Highness 
was, when the latter got back tha force, obliged to return to 
Baroda, and there was either dismissed or re-admitted only after the 
payment of a large nazardna or fine for having listened to the 

omptings of the British Government. It is of comparatively 

ittle tar that the newly levied half of the Contingent raised 
by Sir John Malcolm's orders was imme intely turned away, though 
niturally the men were ruined. But the older portion of the 
Contingent which had accepted British protection had to experience 
the vengeance of Saydjiniv, It waa well that, after the matter 
had been ventilated in 1836, some relicf was granted to the more 
prominent of the sufferers between that time and 1841.2 

__ A brief summary of the voluminous corréspondence regarding the 
_ Contingent will suffice to show what became of it, when Lord 5 ae 
abandoned its direct supervision and His Highness ruled it as he 
pleased. Again the numbers fell far below the requisite strength, 





letter dated the Sth Februar: 1841 Sir James Carnac e 


is His Highness : ‘In the number of the Contingent your Highness fanat 
rotair ee Persons, as Mir § ry sg Ali and others, whoea restoration to your 
SS ead ey ready Leen obs tape i ediinet eo Highness, us one of the demands which 
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inspections were dropped. Subordination and discipline vanished, for History. 
the men obeyed their special loader, or pagedér, and get at nought the lie cea | 
_ Fequests or entreaties of the Sarddr Ganpatrdy Dhamdhere, though 7" Sure ase 
_ this officer was both willing and active. The pdgeddrs looked on 5 
their pdgds ‘as part of the owner’s maintenance to be mado as | 
profitable as ible, no matter how inefficient,’ and for the most 

part sbsented themselves, leaving the men in the charge of somo 
under-paid and hungry kdrkiun who had no power to enforce activity, 

but only opportunities to conceal all kindsof laches, Indeed not 

a few of the pigedars for whom the kirkuns acted were children or 

women, who were provided for by the Géikwar with a military 

command.’ In short the Contingent became a sham, on which no 

reliance could be placed even to subdue a riot among the Khosis, 

or to aid in taking a village, On the other hand, it came to be used by 

the political officera as a force with which hinds might be filled in 

the safer portions of their district, police and revenne work might 

be done, messages and letters conveyed, and such trifling business 

carried out. In one way there was a change. Not a whisper was 

uttered about irregularity of pay, perhaps because no man dared 

to draw on himself the sanectks 


4 general musters were held which were a farce, and separate Chapter VII. 
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of the master who had triumphed over 
the protégés of the British Government. 
__In spite of all that has been written of Sayéjirdv'’s bias with 
_Togard to the Contingent, there is no reason to believe that when he 
obtained the direction of this force, it became more inefficient than 
the rest of the army, For purposes of war the Stato army was 
Fare valuoless all through, for this one good reason if for no 
other. Its raison d’étre had disappeared with the mu/: giri system, 
predatory warfare, and loose discipline where irregular pay was 
eked ont by occasional plunder. a 
This undesirable state of the Contingent continuing to exist, the The Gulardt 
Government of India issued orders on the 9th of March 1839 for Irregular | 
the raising of « regiment of irregular cavalry to be designated the “ ae A 
_ Gojarit Irregular Horse, and for its maintenance set aside a portion a 
he revenues of the Petlid district which had been formally annexed 
in the previous month of February. When Petlid was restored in 
‘1841, His Highness agreed on the Ist of Febraary 18-41, ‘to pay tha 
new risila, tho ieacaue Horse, from the day on which it was raised 
up to Jannary 184], and from that date to allow the expense of the 
nisila at an annual charge not exceeding three likhs of rupees,” 
_ The additional burden thus thrown apon the State continued to be 
borne till the year 1858, when in consideration of ‘the unswerving 
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~~" For this reason perhaps the ill-paid shaadi troops, principally Sindhie and 
"-Beluchis, formed m more. effiient part of the force than the ‘alodar pdgda and tho 
 dirgirs of the Elcts pelo iteell, the eréme de da créner of the a! 

gg, phe Irregular Horse which was placed under the oxelasive control of the 
dy ok 1 ita head pues at i ie waa to bo rel , ati 
ommandant, 1 European Second in Command, 1 E n Adjutant, 1 Europe: 
Sa ti tiv: Tua ra, OG native dafectira and neh ih- 
ridAdnfaueddrs, O50 native serdra; total 612 
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attachment, and active assistance of His Highness the Mahiréja 
Khanderdvy, during the mutiny, without which ‘ our hold on the whole 


of Western India would have been most seriously compromised,’ - 


the exaction of this fine which had always been considered as a 
public disgrace was remitted, with retrospective effect from the date 
of His Highness’ accession.* 

To return to the Contingent : in 1840 the Government modified its 
demands regarding the Contingent to a requisition for 1500 instead 
of 3000 horse, but an important departure was made from tho 
terms of Article VIIT. of the treaty of 1517. It had then been agreed 
that the Bec Na was to be maintained and held ‘at the disposal 
of the Honorable Company to act with the subsidiary force wherever 
it may be employed.’ As we have pointed out, however, the 
Contingent had gone through a complete change; it had been 
stationed in three quotas in the tributary mahdls of Kathiawar, tho 
Rewa Kintha and the Mahi Kinths, where it had shown itself 
worthless as a military army but useful enough for police and other 
similar duties, and soit had come about that it had been put to uses 
not contemplated by the treaty, the omission of which would have 


of a body of not less than 1500 horse should be kept up by His 
Highness ‘for service in the tributary mahdls,” under European 
officers. Now Saydjirdv abhorred the existence of- the Irregular 
Horse, and it was a matter of comparatively little importance to him 
whether 1500 or 3000 of his own cavalry served in the mahdls. At 
his request, therefore, Sir James Carnac in 1841 stated ‘that he 
might be Rpeeemeed to maintain likewise, ie. in addition to the 
Gujariit Horse, the whole Contingent of $000 horse.’ Hoping 
thereby that the annual fine of three lakhs would be remitted, the 
Giikwirs continued to keep up the whole Contingent till shortl; 
before the mutiny Khandertiv Mahardja, to the dismay of the British 







officials, began to consider whether it might not be eut down by 


one-half. When the time of trouble came, however, he ceased to 
press the point, and when as a recompense for his loyalty he wns 
reliaved of the cost of the et Horse, he willingly consented that 
the whole Contingent should be retained ‘ for service in the tributary 
mahiala.” 

The duties imposed on the Contingent force were sometimes 
vexationsly trifling. In 1847, Colonel ~Ontram reported that 
cases had occurred in which serérs had been ordered to carry 
boots, others in which they had had to carry medicines, Sometimes 
they were employed as beaters by the English gentlemen bent on 


' Seo Government Blue Book, Return of Rewards to N, L inces of India. 38 

14-170. To anticipate the account of the Contingent In 1867, the Pritiah aise 
ps being withdrawn from Gujarat, the turbulent classes inthe Mahi and flaw 

Ranthds thought that this was Te portunity for them to create disturbances. Sir 

I speare-wrote: ' The happenin oes Btate of thorough 

be : ry amoun rork attended with 

re, and expense oma ven; all of which they have cheerfully 
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shikar, In tho reign of Ganpatriv ieee the condition of the 
Contingent. force gradually improved, and in 1856 met with 
unqualified approval. The men were still chiefly employed on police 
duties, but the principle that His Highness might, if he chose, 
employ the troops outside the districts in which they were stationed 
was established, Theservices of the Contingent during the mutiny 
in 1857 have already been alluded to. In 1858 a body of 250 horse 
belonging to the Contingent assisted in the pursuit of Tatia Topi. 
But though the men endured many hardships, they were of very 
little use in actual warfare, beg but ill-paid /xirgirs. In 1861 
Khandertivy Mahdraja put 100 men of each of the three quotas into 
an efficient condition, choosing such as belonged to the Khas pagas, 
on the condition that they should not be employed on the non-military 
duties exacted from the ordinary Contingent force. From about 
the year 1864 the condition of the Contingent force again fell off, 
and the serious disturbances in Kathidwiir and Okhdmandal during 
the yoars 1863 and 1864 induced the Political Agent, Colonel 
Keating, to call for a reform of the Contingent which was efficient 
neither asa police force nor ss a military corps. It was thought 
injudicions to attempt a reform of the Contingent, but a local corps 
of sibandi under British officers was raised and paid by the chiets, 
and « British officer was appointed to superintend the regiment of 
the Gdikwir’s infantry at Dhéri. In 1867 the Government of India 
endeavoured to persuade His Highness that the Contingent should, 


in part or as a whole, be rendered efficient as a military body, . 


while their employment in civil duties should not be discontinued, 
and ‘it is obvious that in order to be efficient to render service in 
time of war, the Horse mnat, while performing civil duties, be kept 
up to the standard which their probable employment on military 
duties would demand.’ ‘A suggestion was also thrown out that the 
Contingent might be reduced by 500 men, but this Pere for 
“reasons repeatedly given above, was not acceptable, and E 





| is Highness 
argued that as long as the Contingent was employed in miscellaneous 


work in the tributary malwils, no real efficiency could be obtained, | 


If, he said, a military force was to be organised, let the troops return 
to Baroda and be regularly disciplined. A new set of rules was, 


_ however, issued by Khandorév which naturally did vory little good. 


The censures and proposals of reform emanating from the Bombay 
Government kept increasing, as did the counter claims of Khanderdv, 
till this Prince dlied in November 1870. Meanwhile the Contingent 
force deteriorated, and from bad became worse, when Malhirréy 
ascended the gédi. In 1973, a Commission was issued to examine 
the state of the Contingent, and its labours were assisted by the 
personal inspections of Colonel Meade. When its results were 
laced before Malhiirrdy, ho, like his predecessors, threw all the 
lame on the kind of work the Contingent was called upon to 
perform, and consented, if it was thought ne iry, to convert 
the 3000 nondescript men into 1500 efficient cavalry. He also 
quoted with approval Lord Clare’s hesitation to adopt any 
measure which would seriously curtail the authority, patronage and 
power of the Prince, as well as greatly diminish the means of support 
te the Sardirs. Shortly after this, Malhérr lhirrdv fell from power and 
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the reform of the Contingent or rather an ontire change in its 
condition, has become the task of Sir T. Midhavrév’s administration, 
a task lately elaborated though not yet carried into execution. The 
Contingent is at present thus stationed: In tho service of the 
Baroda Residency 100, in the Rewa Kiantha $14, in the Mahi 
Kantha 1000, in Kiithifiwér 900, at Disa 686, total 3000, 

Mr. Ogilvie’s description of the Contingent force shows that no 
attempt was really ria to render it a serviceable body for military 
purposes.’ The command of a pga was still looked on as a lucrative 
appointment, ‘ Out of the sum stewed for 100 horses the Sardsir 





19 Supposed to gnin Rs. 5000.’ With regard to the pags in the 
immediate service of His Highness false musters snnbled the Sarddrs 


to acquire exorbitant gains out of their horse allowances. The 
regular infantry ‘and some 3000 of the others were under the orders 
of the Lakshi, the first mentioned body being under the direct 
command of an Indo-Briton, Mr. Dunbar. The killeddr of Baroda 
held the command of about 1000 irregulars. 

Neither Saydjiriv nor his eldest son Ganpatriy Mahar 
much for military matters, but His-lato Highness Khan: TiV Was A 
eoldier at heart, and after the stirring times in the mutiny it was 
his intention to create a disciplined force of infantry, which might, 
on some Occasion, fight side by side with his British allies. 

The origin of the infantry regiments in the service of the Giikwér 
cannot be given here, but of two regiments mention may be made, 
In imitation of Colonel Outram’s successful attempt to raise a local 
corps of Kolis in the Mahi Kantha, the Vachers of Okbimandal 
were enrolled in a regiment that they might be weaned from their 
ee) and lawless habits by adopting an honorable and 
logitimate profession,* But the experiment failed, and the Vaghers 
after a few months’ service gave up their arms and returned to their 
homes. The VAgher Corps had been under a British officer since 
1861; but in 1865, after it had been thrown open to Beluchis, Sindhis, 








In 145 the total military establishment of the Giikwar consisted of Hore 
Her i iry (with Contingent) Made infantry (regularly armed and dressed) 
did police duties) 2000, total 12,775, (Mr. Ogilvie’s Précis), Tho City of Hareia 
was supposed to be defended by some 600 cannon, of which 460 were enaetiHiosslte? 
Under orders of the present ministor HAja Sir T. Madhavriv, these old guns have been 
See ATE Ee ae ae ion oF rol 45a date soe | 
devise plan to te i dln Pease wlbine be if a Peron 
stationed in Okhdmandal, the other in som Lr | th to be 
nominated by the Governor General and to be placed under the onlers of the 






Resident’ (Resident's letter to etary to Government of India, 19th 
1 Major Johnsta 5 t Resident in Ok al, waa instrocted to raiee 
ee de ee mon at police to take the place the sihandi on the 2iet 
l. In January 1862, Major Johnstone waa actively forming the Vigher 
gan infusion of Belnchia, wi however, not then em- 
1852, the Vagher Battalion hai dwindled to 255 men, and some were 
Relat mes ry licharge, 90 that it was four traloce 
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Vorps. In the same way a local battalion was raised by the Gaikwiir 
in Amreli in Kéthidwir, which was designéd to be a counterpart of 


_ the Okhémandal Corps, and which was placed under the exclusive 


ee he | >. 


Military De 


authority of the Assistant Resident, Lieutenant-Colonel Anderson 
(1865). This regiment called the Dhdri Regiment, or that in the 
Amreli mahdls, was and is the 5th of the Gaikwir’s Regular Baroda 
Army. It was sent upto Amreli after the rising of the Vaghers 
In 1964 (an affair which cost the British Government a great deal 
of trouble), and there it has been permanently stationed. A British 
officer paid by the Gdikwér still superintends this regiment, while 
pe Assistant Resident is ex-officio Commandant of the Okhdmandal 
orps. 

It is, however, from the oe 1858 that we may date the existence 
of a considerable disciplined force, and about twelve years later the 
Resident gives the fcllwiba list of them, The 5th Regiment, or 
Dhiiri Battalion, is Sorter omitted as is the 4th Skeleton 
Regiment, Silver Gun Battery 166, Horse Artillery.212, risdla 196, 
2nd Battery Foot Artillery 172, 3rd Battery Foot Artillery 173, 
ist Regiment Highlanders 594, 2nd Regiment Highlanders 594, 
ord Regiment Highlanders 594, total 2701 men; and 1 General, 
= Colonels, 1 Brigade-Major, &c. 

The guns, cannon and small arms were manufactured at Baroda ; 
Khanderdv, indeed, once ordered out some Armstrong guns from 
England, but they were eet from him by the British 
Government. Khanderiiv Mahdrdja, it has been said, gave much of 
his attention to the disciplining of his troops, and under his fostering 
care they reached a respectable point of efficiency. In the matter 
of dress, however, Khanderdy erred in too fat ¥ imitati 
copy. During his visit to Bombay he saw some Hig 
regiment, and he thereupon inducted his own troops into ki 
pot and shako complete, and, alas! into flesh-coloured tights. 
the present administration has discarded the costume (1876-77). 
Khanderdy’s army was largely officered by Englishmen and Indo- 
Europeans to whom a considerable amount of authority was given, 
and consequently discipline was maintained. But during the reign 
of his successor their power was taken from them, that it might be 
entrusted to hdrkwns or clerks and other under-strappers of the 
stbands baksha’s department. 

_ In 1875 the regular forces were remodelled by Sir Richard 
Meade, with the approval of the Government of India. The Anglo- 
Indian officers were entrasted with some power over their men, tho 








_kérkune were set aside, and subsequently the pay of the Anglo-Indian 


officers was raised to a fair scale. The regular forces are, for the 
present, under the control of the Agent to the Governor General 


and consistof:’ Arrmerry.—One battery of gold and silver guns with 
65 officers and men, 70 horses and 12 bulloc 


of six guns with a complement of 69 officers and men, and 52 bollocks, 
Tn addition to the above-mentioned artillery, there were, and still are, 








' Information kindly en lied by Khan Dahddur Postanji Jahingir, Hoad of tho 
Dvartibeal Desuakack 1581, ic. during the minority of vty a Deng Fk 
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o2 guns, most of which are kept in the British Cantonment. They are 
used for firing salutes, &c. OF Rumi gunners there are one officer 
and twenty men, with eight bullocks. Cavatey.—The Mahirvji's 
Sain of 55 officers and men and 6 ballocks ; 2 risdlas on the 
siledari syatem, each of 96 officers and men, since merged into one 
risdla of 192 officers and men, Ixvantey.—Four regiments at Baroda, 
of which one is incomplete, one regiment at Dhiri, and one regiment 
at Dwirka ; the wholeaggregating 3130 officersandmen. Banns.— 
The Mahirdja’s Band of 36 men, the regimental band of $5 men, and 
the risi/a mounted band of 22 men. 


The Infantry is thus divided ;_ 





The whole force is under a General (pay Rs, 750 per mensom), 
2 Colonels (Rs. 500 each), 1 Brigade Major (Rs. 250), and a Military 
Secretary (Its. 250 with horse allowance Res. 30), 

The Artillery and Cavalry corps are each commanded by a 
European or Enrasian officer with a Lieutenant of the same race. 
There are a European or Eurasian Captain (Rs. 300), and Lieutenant 
(Rs. 225), and o native Lieutenant (Rs. 80) to each of the full 
regiments, and a Buropean or Eurasian Captain for the 5th Regiment. 

The Dhiri and Okha Battalions have each a European commanding 
officer (Rs. 350 and Rs, 300), who is under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of the Dhar: Battalion (Rs. 525) and the Assistant 
to the Agent of the Governor General at Dwiirka, who are appointed 
by the Government of India. 

The pay of the native officera varies from Rs. 11 to Rs. 100 per 


mensem, and that of the privates from Rs, 8 to Rs. 10 per mensem. 


Fall dress uniforms are supplied to the men by the State, and undress 
uniform as well to the 5th Regiment and the Dhari Battalion. 
The cavalry is armed with swords and carbines, the infantry with 
smoothbores, Tho artillery ee ewords and muskets. Ball 
ractice has been lately introduced at the Vardsha. ground 


for the first time since the mutiny year. Powder and fire-arms must, 


by a recent arrangement, be purchased from the British Government. 
There are 17 Europeans or Eur 
Marathis, 1589 Pardeshis, 97 Rajputs, and for the bands 76 Goa 
Portuguese, Each regiment is composed of men drawn in certain 
rtions from these several nationalities. 
_ Fill Istely each corps or regiment had its native vaidya, or 
indifferent hospital assistant, but now there is an excellent 








1 A detachment from one of the first three regiments is stationed at Kadi, 


Enurasians, 773 Musalmans, 925 
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military hospital called the Saydjirdv Hospital, close to the great 
parade-ground, and the wants of the men are well supplied. — 

- The salary cost of the regular forces amounts to Rs. 6,44,000 per 
annum, the total cost, inclusive of the keep of horses and purchase 
of horses, arms and ammunition, to something under Rs. 7,530,000. 
At this day the irregular troops composed of foot and horse are 
managed according to either the siledéri system or that termed Kacha. 
Under the former system the sileddr maintains his own horse out of 
the funds accorded him, under the latter or departmental system all 
expenses are borne by the State. 

‘The foot is composed of behedds, companies now composed of men 
of all nationalities, but once of bodies of men of one race or 
class. Hence they are still known as the Konkani beheda, Gosii 
beheda, Sindhi, Pardeshi, or Arab beheda., Of old the behedds were 
under jaméddre, now many of them are departmentally managed, 
The jamaddr is allowed a certain sum for his own remuneration 





and for the pay of the men whom he is supposed to entertain. 


The immediate head of the sileddri department is the siledér 
bakshi, that of the sibandi the sibandi bakshi, and that of the hugurdt 
pagds, the huzurat paga kamddr. The khalsa horse and foot are 
under two or three kamddre. The bakshis are paymaasters, and are 
responsible for proper musters and the due discharge of all salaries. 
To them manstiihdars and jdghirddrs, render their accounts. Most 
of the Mardtha and Hindu Sardérs and siledars deal with the 
siledar bakshi; most of the foreigners, the Sindhis, Arabs, Makrénis, 
Pardeshis, with the sibandi bakeht. Under the husurat paga 
department are Mardthis and some Brihmans, under the kid 
He eieahiee only savars and footmen of different nationalities. The 
bakahis are remunerated partly in lands or villages and partly by 
money allowances; they also were entitled to darakhs or certain 
fluctunting pean eee the poy of the men. All the darakhs of 
the darakhdars, the fadnis, the godgaste, the jasuds, and others, 

darakhddre and Sardéra: The most ancient daralididrs ore ie igen who 
entered Gujarit with Pilaji, The godyeste, or the master of the ceremon: and the 
nitimahi, or the writer of the sanads, come next os the oldest holders of hereditary 
atfices, The facia, or the record-keeper, ia a8 old as the reign of Damaji; the mazonniir, 
or the koepor of the seal, camo with Govindriy, The familios of the sileddr batshi and 
the Runajle dabei, the latter of whom is only an honorary darabiddr, date from tho 
reign of Ananlriv ; the aifeandi badahd isof olderdate, Remdes the above, there are the 
"i — 7 Sorigamartied Vithal son of Vithalrdy Ehiu, and Erishnardy Vithal gon of 

The Sankirs fret the aleddrs : Mir Kamdl-ud-din, Nawib Saheb; tho six members 
of the dja Pandhare funily ; Rémchandrariv and Ndrdyanriy Raja Ghorpade, the 
former of whom, though he been Amir-ul-Umrdiv in the Decean, entered the State 
long after the other Ghorpades, as the son-in-law of Ff dace Mir Tbrthim Ali 

randeon of Mir Sarfardz Ali, commander 1 


, in the Ma ‘% oan ; and Ganpatry 





The « 


the four 


Shripatravy Nardyan, of real oe t: Anandrav Nirdyan Dhaibar, bi 
i 


in-law to Saydjiray IL. ; Kavar, 


fila Shirke, allied to Khanderdy; and Madkavrv 
Dalpatriv Gilkwar ; the leade jhandi, Dost Maha 


thammad JAmin Mia, Shah 


ra of the shane: 


Jamidée, Mubamonad Alb Muri Ali descended from Amin Sach 
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Chapter VII. havo now been converted into fixed salaries from the State, a reform 
story, which has put an end to much uncertainty and confusion, 
Tee Gincwin's In the siledéri department are about 1661 horse, in the sibandi 


; about 1824 horse and foot, 400 horse in the Ausurd# pdga, and 
>= 2350 savdére and footmen in the khdlsa department ; total 4412 horse 
ae and 1824 foot. The horse includes the Contingent. 

> The Contingent Horse is no longer divided into three equal bodies. 
sa Of the 3000 Horse, 1963 are maintained on the sileddrj system and 
= 1037 are khalsa savére. The latter include the #0-Called ‘ Reformed 
5? Horse’ 400 strong divided into four corps, two at Sidra and one at 
a Diss and Manekvida, respectively, 

oe :. There is a subiaat Ménekviida and SAdra, a subha kémddr at 


Pd 


Disa and Rewa Kantha, and the bakshi and godgaste have 
karkuns at the three principal stations of the Contingent. The 
immediate head of the Contingent is the sarsubha, the Nawih 
of Baroda, who is under the orders of the Military Department at 
the huzur, The subhds look after the condition of the troops and 
correspond with the huzur through the sarsubha, | A 

The pay of the sileddri savdr is fixed at Rs. 29 in Kéthidwér and 
Rs. 21 elsewhere. A bargir of the Reformed Horse. gets Rs, 10, 
other hdrgire Re, 10 or from Re. 8 to Rs. 7. The total cost of the 


4 


whee Fira ct) PA ee 


* Contingent is about ten lakhs per annum. 
= The total allowances in the sileddrt department amount to 


Rs. 9,02,561, fodder and contingencies not included ; In the sibandi 





. department they amount to Rs, 4,21,537; in the Ausurd! page 

z. department to Rs. 1,685,115 ; and in the khdlsa department amount to 

- Rea. 5,89,200, 

. = The total expenditure on the im ular troops may be set down at 

a about Rs. 23,56,000 per pcre total expenditure on His 

é Highness the Gaikwér’s army may be placed at thirty-ono lakhs or 

‘a £271,500, The Baroda state, it should be remembored nt the aime : 
: e- time, has made large cessions of territory for tho maintenance of a 

= British subsidiary force. J 
—— Conelnsion, To sum up in a few words a portion of this chapter : The 
a Marfthés conquered Gujarat by repeated invasions of large cavalr 7 
fy bodies. Ag soon as it became necess y to garrison forts anc = 
= thanas, foreign foot soldiers were employ Till the middle of the | 
a Inst century, DamAji prospered in the true Mardtha way, but soon 

= after that his power was broken by the Peshwa, ‘The latter half of 

: the century was marked by the decadence of the Marathn troops and 


> the introduction of Arab mcroenaries, At the commencement of the 

present century the State was disorganized, and the mercennries 

= acquired a dangerous ascendancy. ‘The British then intervened, and ~~ 
the Géikwir parted with a large portion of his territories to subsidize — 





ae 4 British foree. ‘The times were troublous for twenty years, and 

i - . thongh the Arabs were juickly dispersed, the State army was very 

r= Slowly reduced in numbers. The British Government had mean- 
Te é ' See pp. 907 and 308, 
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while called on the Gaikwar to set aside a portion of his cavalry to 
‘serve as a Contingent force, and this cavalry was employed to do 
eervice in turbulent countries outside of the State itself. Tha 
Sardirs no longer looked after their pigds and lost all consideration, 
except in so far as they became a bone of contention between the 
Gdikwir and the British authorities. . The dispute about the disposal 
of the Contingent led to the establishment of a small organised 
body of cavalry, called the Gujardt Irregular Horse, which was kept 
up till nearly a quarter of a century ago. Within that time the 
Gdikwars have organised and maintained a small army composed of 
egulars and comprising artillery, cavalry, and infantry. 

All this forms a sad history of misapplied energies, especially as 
it cannot be read without a consideration of the financial condition 
of the State, which was prevented from assuming even an appearance 
of health owing to a large, often a ruinous, military expenditure, 
Rapid as the changes have been from Marithis to Arabs, from 
Arabs to a British subsidiary force, from an unfettered alliance to the 
an pamet maintenance of a Contingent, from « purely irregular toa 
ak y regular system, they have not been so rapid as the changes that 
have taken place in the balance of power. Nor have the military 
changes been in accordance with the needs of the time which should 
have directed their tendency, The most eeneepyy cae cores treaties, 
even, have proved a hindrance to true reform, because they failed 
within a few years to meet the exigencies of the times. Neither the 






irregular nor the regular State army is of any use, except as a strong . 


police force, all wara being impossible, The subsidiary force is not 
required for any purpose contemplated in the engagements made 
during the early part of the century. The Contingent simply cannot 
co-operate with the subsidiary force, 
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III.—TRIBUTES. 


Chapter VII. Tt has been pointed ont in the political history of the Baroda 

| History. state’ that the early efforts of the Maritha invaders were directed 

Slat not towards the acquisition of territory, but of the right to levy 

ae eee tribute in Moghal territory. When, however, the rule of the 

fuulukgiri. Ahmedabad viceroy broke down, they were left masters of almost 

ways the whole of Gujarit; but in certain directions they contented 
themselves with following the predatory efor which best suited : 

their ways and the wants of the army whic alone were felt to be of 

any Consequence, This was the case in tho Kithiiwar peninsula 

which adjoms Gujarit, though by a sort of chance, and later in the 

day, they here too acquired the districts of Amreliand Okhdimandal, 

of which no mention need be made in a chapter devoted exclusively 

to the tributary States of Baroda. 


Rough sketch of Although it is only the history of the tribute of Kiithidwar which 


ie he need be given here, a few prefatory remarks must be made, ‘The 
meaetgirh peni ae | tra, or good country, was named Kathidwir by 
| the Marathds who started on their ever-in ing circle of con- 
quests from the land of the Kathis. It has been divided into ten 

: ‘unequal prdnts, or districts, viz.: 1, Okhdmandal, the country of 


=f certain piratical tribes; 2, Haldr, which comprises Navinagar, 
| Gondal, Rajkot, and Dhrol of the Jhtideja tribe; 5, Machhu Kantha, 
whose inhabitants came over more recently from Cutch and which 
includes Morvi and Mélin ; 4, Jhilaévad, in which are the states of 
Dhrangadra, Limdi, Wadhwiin, Vénkdner, and Thin; 5, Gohelvyid, 
comprising Bhavnagar, Péliténa, Vala, and Lathi; 6, Undsarvaiya, 
; the seat of the original Rajput holders of the country; 7, Bébridvad, 
_ the country of the Babriis and Ahirs; 8, Sorath of which the Mucal. 
= miin Nawab of Junégad held the largest portion: 9, Barda of the Jotva 
‘ Rajputs ; and, 10, Kathiiwér proper. These, however, wero arbitrary 
Re divisions, for, in reality, there were at one time in Sordshtrn 
at least 292 separate jurisdictions, often themselves minutely 
subdivided; and the idea of union among the chieftains of the 





peninsula seems never to have been deemed practicable. Subse- ; 

quently eighty of these jurisdictions were absorbed by the Baroda . 

state, chiefly by gradual encroachment, and the number paying : 

tribute either to the British Government, as the successor of the 1 

Peshwa, or to the Baroda state, is 212, while twelve only are wholly = = 

“y , independent." : 
"roe! of the For many years previous to the first invasion of the Marithis, the 
_ a “vir, Musalméns unable to bring the Kathidwir chieftains under complete 

4 ¥ As far thir chapter hus been confined to the doings of the Gaikwiea i | 

. Kithiiwar. a detailed bcs aa’ reed be bee a the dies - aarp dela 

Giikwar orig eg FB gece po taken by the British after their first | , 
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subjection, owing as much to the physical configuration of the 
peninsula as to the warlike character of its inhabitants, were in 
the habit of extracting tribute from them by constantly recurring 
military demonstrations which came to be known by the name of 
mulukgirt. The practice was also pursued by the Musalmdn 
ruler of Junigad and by other petty chiefs and was finally 
adopted and developed by the Marathis, till it came to an end 
when a settlement was effected by Major Walker in the early part 
of this century, This term mulukgiri signified, according to Major 
Walker, a seizure of the country or more probably a circuit of 
the country, and was applied by the Musalmans to the systematised 
raids in search of tribute made by them on the Rajput chieftains 
occupying all the tract between the Indus and Jodhpur. Perhaps 
the word may bearendering of the Vijay-Jiitra, or victory pilgrimage, 
practised by the old kings of Anhilyida who sought to make all 
neighbouring kingdoms tributary." 

How different the mulukgiri was in its nature from territorial 
acquisition may be understood from the following fact. In Major 
Walker’s time (1807) the Marithis had made only those few notile- 
ments in the country: 1, Kathi, a station made by Damaji in 1742-43 ; 
2, Amreli by Damiji; 3, Shiyinagar, formerly called Marud, b 
Saydjirdy Gaikwir in 1765-66; 4, Than and Lakhtar in 1805-6; and, 
5, Bhimkota by Babaji a short time before the settlement. Kodinar, 
too, was an carly acquisition, though the pargana was not ceded to 
the Gaikwiir till 1813. The port of Salaya was made over by Jim 
desai® after 1812 and the Peshwa had no settlements in Kathiawir. 

The mulukgiri, then, was this :* an annual tribute, which was held 
to be as annual arrears whenever reckoned for intervening years, 
was obtained from the petty States by sending ont an army which 
made a circuit of the peninsula. The tribute consisted of one or some 
or all of the following: the khandani; the ndlbandi or compensation 
for shoeing horses; the ghasdéna or compensation for hay and 
grain, of which a foller account is given in the political history ; the 
 ganim vera, a collection for the plunderers, that is the Marithis:; 
the twrk vera,» collection for the Musalmin government; the babi 
vera, n collection, made by the Nawib of vuoeeed j and a variety 
of triflmg impositions classed under the general head of kharajed: 
or kKheryat extraordinaries, chiefly due to the invention of Babéji 

“The Maratha troops sent to collect the mulukgiri were of the 
oe caine kind, the season chosen for oe expedition ae 
when the crops were heginning to ripen and the utmost damage , : 
be done sa cana of resistance or aay on the part of the tributary. 
No limit was placed to the degree of devastation that might be 
effected ; for instance, as firewood was scarce in many parts of the 
peninsula, the materials of which the houses of the vill were 
made would often be devoted to the wants of the soldiery, It was 
as much a point of honor for the collector of the revenue to demand 
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more than his predecessor had been able to extract, as it was for 
the tributary chief to refuse, if possible, all payment whatever. It 
was indeed a monstrous system, though there were some alleviations 
which made it bearable to these warlike tribes who fancied that by 
constant protest they maintained their liberty, and there were some 
rules fixed which mitigated the horrors of the mulukgiri, The 
invasions were of a transient character: property alone was taken 
and the persons of the villagers escaped cruelty and oppression ; the 
invaders were not strong enough to carry walled towns or villages 
_ and contented themselves with ravaging the open country. While 
the Maritha mulukgiri lasted, it was the custom to suspend all other 
petty wars and internal mulukgiris,and those of the Kathidéwdar 
chiefs who held that they too had the right of levying tribute, though 
they were on a lesser scale, were quite as ferocious as the foreign 
expedition.’ If a settlement with the Mardéthdés was intended, a 
vakil met the army at the boundary and a Adi salamni bond was 
given when, the terms having once been fixed, the invaders left 
the country, while any depredations on the part of the soldiery were 
sternly repressed, each village being furnished with one or more 
hinddre, holders of the hand, to act as guardians. Should, however, 
no indication of an early settlement be afforded, the Pendhdris were 
let loose and the march of the army was then marked by every 
species of plunder and devastation. | 
The evils of the mulukgiri system were not visited on the inhabj- 
fants of the peninsula only, for, especially when the Baroda state 
grew weak through family quarrels, the tributary chiefs resorted to 
a regular course of retributive plunder on the province of Gujarat, 
It was in those days not uncommon for bodies of horse to penetrate 
and commit depredations in the neighbourhood of Abmedabad, and 
to advance on some occasions nearly as far south as Baroda. Under 
such circnmstances there was no security for the lives or properties 
of the inhabitants, the commerce of the country was suspended and 
the revenue considerably diminished. These reprisals were only 
stopped by the measures adopted by the Britist | 
There remains to be said one word on the tendency of the 
wlukgirt to increase in severity on the tributary chiefs, The 
principle of the collector was to get as much more than his : 
cessor as he could, that of the chieftain to pay as little as possible. 
The actual settlement, therefore, was not regulated by any fixed 
standard, but varied according to the power of attack and p Ara 
in either party. When the tribute of any place had fallen into 
arrears, no revision was thought of, that the whole sum might be 
realised. On the contrary, an endeavour was made to settle for a 
roportion of the tribute due at its full rate, all arrears bei 
eft for a future opportunity. The demands were constan tly 


progressive, but the revenues obtained did not increase except in the — 
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case of States which were unable to resist exaction till, of course, 
they broke down under the pressure. It has been mentioned that 
one of the alleviations to the general oppressiveness of the mulukgiri 
was the weakness of the invading army, which was unable to do 
damage except in the open country. But this remark applies with 
less and less force as the period of the settlement made by the 
British approached, for, as the sums extracted from the peninsula 
Gatreagee , the Maritha armies sent in that direction augmented in 
force and number, and it may be said that, when Colonel Walker 
interfered, matters had come to a crisis. 

Under Damaji Gaikwér the gencral tenor of the expeditions was 
of this nature. Three or four thousand predatory horse without 
gus or camp equipage pursued their plundering march though the 
country and adjusted the amount of their demands according to the 
ability of the party to resist or their own power to enforce. As the 
government of the country, however, became more settled, some 
little regularity began to observed, the mulukgiri came to be 
considered as an available and valuable addition to the income of 
the State, and a certain number of sibandi and foot soldiery were 
employed. 

The person, however, who made the most considerable inroads upon 
the ancient practice was Shivrim Gardi who commenced his muluk- 
giris in’ 1793-9-,, and after having conducted several bodies of troops 
into Kathidwar of different times, gained experience in ascertaining 
with great certainty the ability of the country to bear a greater tribute 
than formerly, which tribute he had also the means to enforce’ 


Shivrim, therefore, raised the standard of the mulukgiri tribute, and _ 


enforced it with much cruelty and oppression. Before passing on 
to a record of Babaji’s bali: A fh (Aa States may bo mention as 
instances of what has been said :— | 

Between the years 1758 and 1503, according to a memorandum 
of the Giikwir and Peshwa’s jams levied from Morvi and sent to 


Major Walker in 1807, tribute was levied on the little State sixty- 


five times. In 1758 Saydji Gdikwiir subheddr levied Ra, 21,500 for 
the Gdikwér; in 1795 Shivrim obtained four years jaméibandi ab 
once, thatis Rs. 15,000 for the Peshwa and one lakh for the Gaikwar. 
In 1798 the same person collected Ra. 22,500 for the Peshwa and 


Rs. 64,500 for the Gaikwiar. neni Appaji in 1803 levied tribute 


for three years amounting to five n all, during the forty- 
five’ years, nearly 224 lakhs were obtained, of which sancty siete 


- likhs were collected in the last nine years. 


"The mulukgiri revenue of Navdnagar,’ writes Major Walker, 
“has been as elsewhere progressive.’ In 1784, 1785, and 1786, 
it amounted to Rs. 70,000, Shivyriém increased it to Rs. 80,000, 
and it waa advanced by Babdji to Rs. 98,000. The revenue of Kotra 






was raised by Shivrim from a small sum to Rs.17,000. Babéji, 





1* Bat,’ adds Colonel Walkor, ‘by this time, the resources of the Thakur 
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caloulating at this rate, mad@ his first settlement with Kotra for 
three years at Rs. 50,000, for the next three years he was obliged to 
receive only Ks. 24,000, and the growing distress forced him to 
accept for the following two years Rs, 17,000. Being unable to 
discharge this engagement the chief of Kotra gave his son and five 


Rajputs as hostages. 

The first collections of the Mardthas from the Nawab of Junigad 
were but Rs. 31,000. The year that the Diwin U mirji was 
assassinated by his master, 1784-85, Rs, 50,000 were collected, after 
which the rate again fell but never exceeded Rs, 40,000. - Buibaji’s 
settloments with the Nawab of Junégad were, on the average of six 
years, between Ra, 75,000 and Rs. 76,000; the last year the settle- 
ment was made at Rs. 80,000, of which nearly Rs. 9000 were for 
kharijat. Before Shivrém’s time the Béntvya jama varied from 
Rs. 25,000 to Rs, 32,000 according to the power of the collector, 


Shivram raised it to Rs. 38,000 and Babéji settled for the first threa 


years at Hs. 1,05,000, for the next three years at Rs. 92,000, and 
for the following two years at Rs. 72,000, “The consequence of these 
exactions was, in Major Walker’s words, that ‘ the greatest part of 
Bantva was waste.’ The fact was that in early times the Mardthis 
did not enter Kathidwir regularly, and no arrears were collected 
till Shivrém instituted the practice in 1793-94. Those who followed 
him, guiding their exactions as much as possible by the total of the 
sum that Shivrim had collected, made it the rule, or nearly so, of 
their exactions for the year of account. 
_ Before passing on to a record of Babdji’s expeditions which 
immediately preceded the settlement by the British, brief mention 
must be made of the Peshwa’s share in the tributes of tho peninsula. 

The year after Gujarit had been partitioned between the Peshwa 
and Damaji, the division of Kathidwar took place under the same 
conditions, the division, that is, of the districts of Sorath, Haldr, 
Gohelvad and Kathitwar, by which the Peshwa obtained the right to 
draw the revenues of thirty-eight mahdls, of which the kamal jama, or 
full land revenue was estimated at about seven likhs and the present 
jama at Rs, 2,85,300, Three jamdnat méhdals were also ta be held 
jointly by the two powers, viz., the Shri Jagat Dwarka Bandar, the 
city of Junégad, and Din Bandar, 

For a time the Peshwa’s own officers collected the revenues of his 
share of the peninsula which was included in the pery cae district, 
bot, under the subhedéri of Bhavani Shivrim and : (ba Shelukar, 


owing to the inability of the local officer in charge of Ahmedabad ta _ 


realize the revenue, the Peshwd’s share was farmed to the Giikwar, 
who was held bound to pay for the privileges a net revenuo of 
from Rs. 2,15,000 to Rs. obs D0. 

arose to the Gdikwir from holding an undisputed sway over the 


' Aitchison's Treaties (1876) IV. App. IV. The partition took in 1752.53. 
Among other things it was agreed that, noither part should aiford sapieen to the 
scitlred, ib should bo Syually divided, aed tea cae cece ANY Dew anpartiGoncd 
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* 
whole country must have made this @frangement a most profitable Chapter VIL. 
one to him. History. 
As has been stated in the political history, after the war with Tarscrek: 
Aba Shelukar, the whole of the Ahmedabad subheddri which included Gait war's farm. 
the Peshwii’s share of Kathidwar, was farmed to the Géikwar. Three . 
or four years later, that is in 1802-8, the latter made a curious ; 
proposal for the redistribution of the tributary States by which the 
Posh’ share was to be worth Rs. 5,38,019, or, to be more correct, | 
Rs, 4,80,419, and that belonging to himself Rs. 4,01,901, No notico 7 
was taken of the proposal by the Peshwa, and in 1814-15 the > 
farm came toanend. The acquisition of the Ahmedabad farm by r 
the Gaéikwir after the expulsion of ihe Shelukar should have ensured . 
the rapid and entire subjugation of the whole peninsula, But, as - 
has been noticed in the political history, the death of Govindray 
Gaikwir was followed by a period of terrible discord in the State, 
and for five years no mulukgiri force was despatched to Kathidwir. 
When, however, Colonel Walker had brought affairs into some order 
at Baroda, an opportunity was given to the minister Ravji Appaiji 
to, m some measure, supply the crying pecuniary wants of his 
evernment by despatching a powerful mulukgirt army into 
Kathigwis under the command of his brother Bibsiji, | 
At this time the revenues of the chiefs were rou hly estimated 
at sixty-eight likhs in the following proportions : Finkeid seven 
likhs, Navdnagar eleven lakhs, Bh vnagar ten lakhs, Limbdi 
(Jhailivad) ten kikhs, Morvi and Tankdri three lakhs, Chithal and 
Jetpur three likhs, Gondal Dordji six likhs, and othera who paid 
less, Of these sums eleven likhs should have gone as saulaid gi’ 
tribute to the Peshwa and Gdikwiir, or rather, as the former's share 
was farmed by the latter, to the Gaikwar, In Aba Shelukar’s time 
the Peshwa expected from the farmer, after all expenses for collection, 
Rs. 1,60,119; in the Gaikwiir’s time he got to olai im Rs, 3,29,560, 
Babdji conducted or directed three great mulukgirt expeditions, 
the firat in 1503-4, the second in 1805-6, and the third in 1806-7, 
For six years’ revenues he obtained, including the sums got from 
Morvi, the very respectable total of Rs, 51,03,063. 
As a portion of the history of the Baroda state it will be necessary to 
ive in some detail the events of these years, the steps by which the 
‘British Government first settled the claims and dues of the Baroda 
atate and of the chiefs respectively, those by which the Peshwa waa 
deprived of all power in the peninsula, and those by which he was 
> Pepplanted by the British power which eventually took the manage- 
_ ment of the whole into its hands, merely ‘remitting the annual 
iRallections to the Gdikwir. ; 
_ On the 19th of December 1803, the chiefs of Chithal, Jetpur, 
Medorda, and Kundla, suffering from the exactions of the chiefs of 
Bhavnagar, Junégad, Navdnagar, as well as from those of the 


Gaikwar and Peshwa, applied to the Resident at Baroda for protec- 





tion.’ .The Raja of Morvi, at war with his kinsmen of Malia,? and 
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thé ruler of Jodiya Bandarfollowed suit. The Resident, Major 


Alexander Walker, had for some time Te been anxious to 
interfere in the affairs of Kithidwir, and was now allowed by the 


Bombay Government (July 1803) to send an agent named Manulvi — 


Muhammad Ali among the chieftains of the peninsula to ascertain 
if they would submit to his arbitration, The Resident’s main 
object was to assist the Gdikwir governnfent in recovering ita 
tribute, and so replenish its empty coffers. This, as we shall see, 
Pabaji was able to do unassisted, somewhat to the disappomtment 
of the Resident, but it should always be remembered that the latter 
did all he could to strengthen Babéji’s hands by allowing a large 
portion of the State army to serve under that leader while there 
Were wars and rumours of wars elsewhere, as well as by putting off 


‘the reduction of thearmy. The Géikwir had also the moral assist- 


ance of the British alhance, though, as it turned out, active assistance 
except of guns and ammunition could not be given till May 1807, on 
account of the many dangers which then fhvealanisd the British 
Government in the west of India, His next sim was to effect 
such a permanent settlement of the Gdikwir’s claim in Kiathidwir 
as would enable the Baroda government to realise its dues regularly, 
for,as hag been stated, no tribute had been levied for five years, 
and he wished to do this without the necessity of annually sendin, 
anarmy into the peninsula, His further aim was to youchsafe British 
Fates to several Princes who had applied for it, and so to gain a 

old upon the country adjoming Cutch and Sind, By-the sido of 
these general aims there ran a particular desire to crush or capture 
Malhdrriv, the ex-jighirddr of Kadi, who had escaped from his loose 
captivity at Nadidd and was now attempting to get the chiefs to 
combine under his leadership for the overthrow, or, at least, the 
disturbance of the administration at Baroda. 

Meanwhile (1803), Babiji had been active enongh in carrying ont 
his two objects of collecting the mulukgiri which was five years in 
arrears, and of preventing the chiefs from combining under M ‘albsar- 
riiv. Sater atone ont escaped from Nadidd on the 4th of December 
1802, and to es, in Cutch where he collected some 1500 
men. But he hesitated long before entering Kithidwiir, while his 
relative Mukunirdv, after losing the hold he had obtained on 


Amreli, established his head-quarters at Dimnagar and levied tribute _ 
on the neighbouring villages. At length Malhirriv, who had sue- — 


eceded in obtaining assistance and promises from tho chiefs of — 


Morvi, Dhringadra, and Ju ; passed through Dhringadra and — 
joined Mukundriiv at Sonate Village in Vankié aie. Te July he 


got to Dhéri with an army of 5000 men and was there met by somo 
Ju 





nigad troops, when he mado an nnosuccessful attempt perma- D 4 
nently to occupy Amreli. Siete 
_Baébéji's turn now came, Unaided, except by the prestige of his 
alliance with the English opheets through the peninsula by the 
“Maulvi, he had by September, after suppressing the deadi of Patri, 
either brought to terms or summoned to their allegiance the Kathi 
bhumids and the chiefs of Vankéner, Rajkot, Gondal, Kotda, Thin, 
Navdnagar, Morvi, Malia, Wadhwén and other States. Threoofthe _ 
| 
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mont powerful rulers remained to be dealt with Jandgad, Jetpur, 
and Bhivnagar. 


On the 11th of October 1808 Vithoba Pildji (Vithalréy Diwinji) 
surrounded the Dhiri fort in which Malhirrivy was, but the latter 
managed to escape him, He was pursned and defeated near Sabar 
Kundla in Babrityad and then attempted to leave the peninsula 
from Gogo, but was refused the means by Vakhatsing the Bhivnagar 
chief. The unfortunate man again fled inland and was able to 
strike one more feeble blow from the mountainous district of Pali- 
téna, till at length, after ho had been deserted by all his followers, 
starvation forced him to surrender himself, his son, and a solitary 
attendant to Babdji. He was subsequently conveyed to Bombay 
. where he long lived a prisoner at large. 

In October the Rival of Bhivnagar, moved rather by fear of the 
British than by any concern for Sihor which resisted all Babaji’s 
efforts, compounded to pay three years’ dues for all arrears, and 
Babdaji abandoned the old mulukgiri system of refusing any com- 
promise out of deference to the Resident's suggestions. 

Baébajyi’s first serious check occurred in December 1803 at the 
siege of Vartoli belonging to the Nawab of Juntigad, who was then 
expecting assistance from Kénhoji and hoped to head a confederacy 
of Kathi chiefs. Besides he refused to meet claims for Rs. 2,25,000 
on the ground that he was no mere Rajput.' It was at this time, 
that the Raja of Morvi, the Thiakor of Vinksner, and the chicf of 
soae Bandar, from various motives, invoked the protection of the 


By March 1804, however, Babéji came to terms with the Nawab 
rather to the sacs ange are of the Resident, and proceeded to call on 
the Porbandar chief for tribute, who, In answer to a demand for 
Rs. 1,80,000 offered Rs. 40,000. The chief obtained the assistance of 
the Raja of Navanagar, who had before this made terms with Babaji, 
and the Géikwar commander was a second time under the necessity 
of asking the British for ammunition, to which was added a request 
for o battalion of British troops which he proposed tu station at 

-Kaparband, 

Babaji’s first mulukgiri ended as triumphantly as it had begun, 
but his second expedition did not commence till April 18057 On 
the 15th of the same month the Bombay Government observed 

* that most of the Kathi chiefs had demanded the mediation of the 





"Briefly told Babaji’s subsequent dealings with the Nawdb were as followa: In 
‘186, just sa the mulukgiri {oreo was ontering Sorath, the Mawib placed 
aghondthji and Ranchhedji the sons of Umarji in the dirdagiri. The latter 
neted a pane eer expedition on behalf of his master both in 1504-5 and 

in 1805-6, after having in 18M resisted Ribdjis attack of Ehantali On this 
master botrayed his servant into Babdji's hands, and the latter, skilfully 

— the two, settled the revenue as he pleased. In 1807, when Revi- 
Shankar, Umarji's ostensible successor, made-an attempt to levy a mudubyiri by 
which be obtained a Likh of ropees, he fined the Nawdb Re. 15,000. Revishankar, on 
the resi “ergs of the eons of Umarji, was nominally Diwan, but be remained the 


By the siego of Wadhwin which occupied Babaji a long time. 
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English whose duty and right it was to interfere; for althongh no 
direct assistance had been given Babdji, yet, from the positive 
declaration of the Nawab of Junigad, it was evident that the chief. 
tains of the peninsula had submitted the more readily from the 
knowledge of his and his government’s depending ultimately on the 
Honskatls Company’s support.’ On the narrowest grounds ‘the 
duty and right to interfere’ in the collection of revenue in Kathid- 
wir might rest on the fact that the Honorable Company was 
answerable for the debts of the Baroda state, and that anything 
which affected the regalar collection of its revenues justly came 
under the control of the pom which had given its guarantee for 
repayment. The Kathi chiefs being independent had the right to 
demand British interference. 

The third mulukgiri expedition referred to was not conducted hy 
Babaji in person, ee ho was absent at Baroda, but by his lieutenant 
Vithalriv Diwiinji, afterwards sareubha. As it was the most 
lucrative, so it was undoubtedly the most severely conducted of the 
three expeditions. 

The great Marétha wars and other circumstances had hitherto 


_ prevented the Bombay Government from carina or Walker to 





carry out his projects in Kathidwiir in the e desired and tha 
treaty prescribed. But in August 1807 the combined forces of the 
British and the Gaikwar, under Major Walkerand Babaji, encamped 
at Gutu in the Morvi td/uka, and the two commanders issued joint 
letters to twonty-nine of tho principal chieftains inviting them to 
attend the camp situated at that place in order to discuss the terms 
of a permanent settlement of the Gdikwér’s mulukgiri claims, It 
was not till the 15th of May 1808 that Major Walker was able to 
inform the Bombay Government that he had completed the settle- 
ment. He had not only been obliged to examine a vast number of 
contending claims, but he had had on the one hand to discourage 
‘the chimerical or excessive Soe of the bhwmids (lords of 
the soil) for whom the utmost that could be done in general was 
merely to provide for their security in future,’ and at the outset it 
was the settled belicf among many of them that the British had 
entered the insula with the view of ousting the Gdikwidr, and 












purpose. On the other hand, the Resident had had ‘ to mod to tha = 
demands ef the Baroda government upon such of the chieftains as 
might appear to be sufferers from over-exnctions or defaleations of 
their revenues.’ Yetit must be confessed that Major Walker was so 
anxious not to injure the revenues of the Baroda state by his inter- 
ference that, in most cases, his award bore far too heavily on the 
little States in the peninsula. There was, besides, one great flaw in 
the settlement which was destined to bear the gravest consequences. . _ 
In nearly one-half of Gujarat the Gaikwér was not « principal at all, 
but the eta of the Peshwii's rights. By fixing permanently the 
Sums which the biumids had to pay without consulting the Peshwa, 
the Istter’s rights were seriously invaded, and he had good cause to” 
refuse the renewal of the farm when the lens “aoe 





We shall presently revert more fall y to Colonel Walker's settle- 
ment, but at present notice should be taken of his doings before a 
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entered into by each chief under personal security were binding 
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this was fully effected. From Morvi! Colonel Walker exacted 
Its. 3,74,000, two likhs were for four years’ revennes, the remainder 
as clearance of all past demands.* The Giikwar’s requisition on Malia 
amounted to nearly three likhs of keris,) but it Was reduced by the 
Resident to one lakh. The Jém of Navinagar had abetted. the 
Makrdanis in seizing the Kandorna fort belonging to Porbandar, and 
the allied forces were obliged to march on that place and capture it.4 
It was a well-known stronghold and the exhibition of force displayed, 
together with the considerate manner in which it was exercised, 
served to make the task of effecting a settloment with all the other 
chiefs an easy matter. No difficulty was experienced in coming to 
terms with the chiefs of Gohelviid, Sorath and Haldar, or in trans- 
ferring from the Giikwiar to the British Government the tribute 
due by Bhavnagar as part of the territoriea ceded in jaidid for 
the services of the subsidiary force, 24th October 1808, The tribute 
which had hitherto been paid by the Raval to the Peshwa was made 
over to the English according to the terms of the treaty of Bassein. 
Porbandar also easily came to terms. 

Shivram’s collections for 1798 had amounted to Rs. 9,47,540, those 
of two years of Babdji’s mulukgiris (1806-7 and 1807-8) had been 
respectively Ra, 10,66,855 and Rs, 9,352,442, Major Walker, over- 
anxious perhaps, as has been said, not to diminish the revennes of 
the necessitous Gaikwir government, fixed the perpetual settlement 
of the peninsula at Rs. 9,79,882.4 It was at the same time determined 
that a party of Géikwir horse and one battalion of subsidiary troops 
should remain in the country to ensure the permanency of the 
engagements as well as to suppress the petty but savage wars which 
the chiefs had for so many years been accustomed to wage one on 
the other. Thus, at one stroke the Resident hoped to put an end 
to the whole mulukgiri system, to close the long era of bloodshed 
and lawlessness and to confer on the Gaikwiir’s state as well as on 
its tributaries the means of enjoying certain revenues, which in the 
of the latter would increase with the calm progress of peaceful 
years. In the end his object was obtained, and it is on his settlement, 
(revised) that the nt relations between the Baroda state and 
the Kithidwir chiefs are based, but this turbulent country had to 
fo through many trials before quiet was restored to it. The 
Resident's hope and belief that he would be able to put an abrupt 
end to the custom of female infanticide prevalent among the Jhideja 


‘and Jethva Rajputs, and to the practice of piracy and wreckin 
amon acnall i Siceeineaiek Gaiioed 


# States on the sea-coast were 
to be fully realised without reiterated efforts, 


Though the settlement was intended to be permanent, in The Securities. 
ents 





effect became so, it mast be understood that the revenne engagem 
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Chapter VIZ. ten years only, The first bond which was taken from the bhumia 
History or possessor of the land, or his vakil, and called the Adé celamni, 
= i was an engagement on the part of a Bhat, a person of a certain 
SP aU IES, caste, whose word was considered inviolable, and who would not 
The Securities. hesitate to enforce the terms of an agreement on the part of the 
roe for whom he stood bail at the risk of his life, Here the 
3hat pledged himself to answer for certain points adverted to in 
the deed. The Adt zalamni was an obligation to contract certain 

other engagements, rather than iteelf a specific engagement. 

The next deed was the talah zdmin, security for good behaviour, 
which provided security generally for the peace of the country and 
was called the [iia or nila simin, that is green fresh or se gro 

s To this, in some instances, was added a counter-security called the 
dd samin, which was taken with a view to another local practice 
denominated sankla sdmin or connected security, by which tho 
chiefs were rendered mutually responsible for each other. 


a.) ot palil bot ei 


a’ 
“ 


to pay the amount of the revenue as then and determined.” 
But as no personal security for such an Sp Na nec could be found, 
the duration of the revenue security was fix latten years. 

Colonel, then Major Walker, had been assisted throughout the 
settlement by cae pl hentenant, Vithalrdy Diwiinji, who had also 
completed the third mudukyiri, Babéji was now employed at Baroda 
in the work for which his nephew Sitdrim had been found unsnit- 
able, so that it was with the consent of the Resident who held a high 
opinion of him that Vithalrav was appointed sarsubha of Kathidwér.! 
Tt was not fora long time that this energetic officer forfeited in 
some measure the high degree of esteem in which he was held. 

In December 1808, Fate Muhammad a partizan soldier, who had 
obtained possession of the person of the Rao of Cutch, had, durin 
the pisces mouth, in concert with the chief of Morvi, move 
troops into Halir with the intention of attacking Navinagar. By 
the remonstrances of the Resident and a promise that any just 
demands would be heard, he was induced to withdraw, but Halir 
suffered considerably from friends and foes,2 
_ in the same year Babéji Appiiji discovered la: lations on 
the D vac of the manager of Kathidwér, and ahet Ler one-half 
of them for the State amounting to over seven likhs.3 

Though it does not fall within the scape of this chapter to give a 
detailed account of Okhémandal, some alia must here Belly 
to that portion of the peninsula, as one of tho general ends the 
Bombay Government and Colonel Walker had in view, when they 
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* He waa definitivel inted sarsuida in about | Stet tk = 
then the post remained in Babsji's family. inabout 1811, after Sitdrim’s fall; till 
) 5 Wallace's pistory rah gh Page jd, | 

‘* Baroda Pricia of 1853. n 1806-9 occurred the ravages of the Kathie in Amrel! 
when Valla Matra plundered Babaparn, the dap oe ae ba aoe oct abate 
were looted or destroyed owing to the encouragement given by the chief af ac 
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Finally came the most important security in bepeeea) engagement 


began to interfere in Kathiawdr, was the suppression of piracy, — 


y ‘of Porbandar had seized 
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whereby the vessels of British subjects frequently suffered. Among 
the hardiest pirates were the inhabitants of Okhimandal. In 1807 
Sivji Sundarji, a Cutch merchant, was employed by Colonel Walker 
on a mission to the piratical States of Okh4mandal, and was success- 


ful in persuading the chiefs of Bet, Dwarka, Ardmra, Posetra, and _ 


Dhinge, to promise that they would sbandon piratical habits and 
renounce all rights of wrecking. British native agents were 
stationed at the different ports to sec that the engagements were 
fulfilled. Similar engagements were entered into by the chiefs of 
Mozafarabad, Porbanda ar, Bhivnagar, Junigad, Jodiya Bandar, and 
‘Navénagar. No place gave more trouble than Posetra, where the 
fort had to be regularly attacked and destroyed in 1809 ; and, when 
it was again partly re-built in 1811 for piratical purposes, it had again 

to bedestroyed. Among other ports Porbandar has been mentioned. 
- In 1809 the Rana in return for British protection and the adjust- 
ment of certain Gdikwiir claims ceded half of his port and its rights 
to the Honorable Company, on condition that a small force of 
sepoys should be stationed there, 

In 1809 important military operations were found necessary in 
Kiithidwar, in consequence of the disturbances created by the chiefs 
of Milia and Khiandiidar, and the excesses of the Kithis. The 
desperate capture of Malia,! defended though it was by brave Midnis, 
tanght the whole country to respect Colonel Walker’s power. In 
June, Khandddar too surrendered, and the chiefs concerned in the 
disorders incurred heavy fines. 

In 1811 fresh disorders broke ont inthe peninsula. We have 
mentioned the efforts then made to recommence piracy at Posetra. 
The Kithis began fresh depredations ; the Jam of Navdnagar 
refused to settle with the Cutch government as he had promised 
to do in 1808. Captain Carnac urged him to settle hin band 
debts, incurred for military assistance rendered to the Jam in 
his quarrels with his minister, the Khaviis, and with interest 


amounting to 18,60,000 koris. The Jam refused to do so, ejected - 


an agent who was making enquiries concerning the suppression 
of infanticide, and refused to give proper satisfaction for an attack 
made by some of his mercenary troops at Murpur on Lieutenant 
Knight. The Jém was, in truth, organizing a combination of 
chiefs against the British power and the Gaikwar administration, 
_ and his intrigues with Kanhoji have been noticed elsewhere.’ 
At the same time it so happened that the son and heir of the Rana 
Chéya and Kasira, two forts belonging 
- to his father, and refused to surrender them unless certain ha 
- conditions were fulfilled. .A small force of British troops had to be 
despatched which took Clyiya by storm, occupied Kasira and 
_ brought the Réné’s son to his senses. 











- 1 The fort and city of Malia was taken by storm in July 1500 in spi 
ordinarily brave detes Captains Mackenzie and W on died ‘merely from 
the violence of their exertions, without a wound,’ five other officers were wounded 
and cighty-two mon of the Sth and 56th Regiments and of the Grenadier Battahon 
were kallod or wounded. 1 See above, Kanhoji’s couspiracy, p. 270. 
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__ In the following year military operations were commenced against 
Navinagar. Colonel Smith moved from Porbandar on the 17th of 
January, and halted on the Navanagar frontier from the 19th to 
the 27th of the same month. The Jim still refused the terms held 
out to him, and a British officer, Lieutenant Phelan, was killed while 
ouf-shooting in the neighbourhood of the camp. Then Navanagar 
was slowly approached and batteries were slowly raised. On tho 
Zdrd of Febr the Jim succumbed. A large fine was imposed 
on him to be paid to the Cutch government and his tribute was 
augmented; Salaya Bandar was ceded; a fine was to be paid for 
firing on British troops; Murpur was to be dismantled. 

The year 1513 is one of the saddest in the annals of Kithiawir. 
A famine dovastated the land and a pestilence followed the famine, 
so that itis thought that one-fourth of the inhabitants perished. 
The mulukgiris of Babaji had done a good deal to impoverish the 
States ; Colonel Walker's settloment had perpetuated a high rate 
of tribute: then came this famine and pestilence. The while, 
unknown to the British, the Gaikwir officers had entered on a system 
of encroachments, and it is said that, now and after, Vithalriv 
Diwianji introduced creatures of his own into the office of minister 
to each of the chiefs, and through their means proyed on the 
samindars. In consequence of all this it had to be recorded a few 
years after 1513, that Kathidwar had declined from great prosperity 
to extreme misery, Soch was not to be the end of this country ; 
but itis probable that when Colonel Walker triumphantly swept 
away in Whole or in part the mulukgiri system, female infanticide, 
and piracy, he never contemplated that such would ever be its 
condition, In truth the misery alluded to sprang in a great measure 
from dual government, and little else romains for this chapter to tell 
but the steps by which first the Peshwa was elbowed out and then 
the Gaikwér. | 

No mention need here be made of the compact between the Naw4b 
of Junigad and the Gaikwaér government, w y certain exchange 
of territory took place, much to the advantage of the latter, such as 
the cee sa of Kodindr by the Gaikwar (1813), 

(1814 8 subsidiary force nya ee into Kathiawdr on a 
military campaign, and as usual Vithalrivy Diwanji joined Captain 
Ballantyne with the Gdikwar forces, The Khavas | hiofs of Jediya 
and Amriin had shown a rebellions spirit against the Jam of 
Navanagar : in Angust Jim Jeséji died and his heir Jéim Sataji was 
known to be 5 Barsaa9 : the British found themselves bound to su port 
the new Jim before the Peshwa interfered. Colonel East, in 1815, 
easily reduced the Khaviis chiefs, when a provision was made for 
their families, and Jodiya, Amriin, Balamba, torcther with the forts 
of Kandorna and Pardari, were restored to avinagar, in whose 
favour the Géikwar's extra tribute of Ra. 90,000, laid on in 1808, was 
also “pees Meanwhile, in March 1814, the Vighers who 
had issn d from Okhimandal entered Eathidwér, and, besides 
other atrocities, had devastated sixty villages, wore driven across the 

: of Koméria in the Malia district, who had given them 
asylum, lost both his fort and his life, i 
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The Khavis chiefs had been incited to create a disturbance by 
the Peshwii's officers. Since the beginning of the century the 
Géikwir had farmed the Ahmedabad districts belonging to the 
Peshwa, and these included a portion of the tribute a by the 
ehiefs of Kathiiwir. In makin Nis settlement Colonel Walker had, 
as has been remarked, wholly overlooked the right the Peshwa 
nndoubtedly possessed of a voice ina matter so seriously affecting 
his revenues; and other high deeds had been done, such as the 
very one just related about Navdnagar, which trenched on his 
privileges as suzerain. It is, therefore, no wonder that in 1814 he 
showed himself unwilling to continue to the Gdikwiir the lease of the 
Ahmedabad farm, which he resumed on the 23rd of October 1814. 

Tt was in vain that from 1814 to 1816 Mr. sed goin urged the 
Peshwa to allow the Honorable Company to collect his revenue for 
him. ‘The only condition on which he would consent to do this was 
that the entire revenues accruing from the tribute should be paid 
him without any deduction for collection. Now, not only hada 
large deduction on this account alway#been made to the Gidikwar 
government, but when the lease of the farm terminated, that govern- 
ment had naturally withdrawn one-half of its forces, and, though 
it is true that when any serious disturbances occurred, the task of 
restoring order had fallen almost entirely on the British troops, yet 
for ordinary police work the Gaikwar’s army had been mainly used. 
The condition for which the Peshwa stipulated was, therefore, a 
very hard one; yet, to ensure peace, the Bombay Government 
undertook to collect the Peshwé’s revenue without charging him 
anything for collection, and agreed that the tributaries’ agents should 








pay in their duea at Ahmedabad, On his side Bajirdév consented not 


to upset the decennial settlements. 

The task the British had undertaken was all the more difficult, 
owing to the intrigues of the Peshwé’s officers, who disseminated 
reports that the rales of the Gaikwir had come to an end, and, 
consequently, the arrangements made by Colonel Walker. Besides, 
no arrangements were made by the Peshwa for the defence of the 
country, and the Bombay Government had to add a battalion to the 
Kathinwir for In 1816 the Peshwa’s jamabandi amounted to 
Rs. 5,62,939 and the Gaikwir’s to Hs. 5,600,364. In June 1516 the 
Peshwa again reiterated his displeasure at being precluded from 
interfering in Kathiiwair, when a Bombay Government abruptly 
informed him that their engagements prevented them from allowing 
him to increase his demands on the chiefs. He was, however, 
guaranteed the whole amount of the tribute that was due to him 
or that migh thereafter become due, according to the spirit of the 
engagement, rf ine | 

Soon after came the rapture between the Peshwa and the Bombay 
Government. The Peshwa’s rights in Kathidwir which previously 
formed a portion of the Ahmedabad farm were assigned to the 
Honorable Company in part payment of « subsidiary force ; and / 
interference on anger in the affairs of this country came to an end. 
There remained only the British and the Gdikwir governments, and 
we have seen how anxious the Bombay Government was to get from 
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Fatesing his portion of the Kathiéwir tributes in part payment of 
the increased subsidiary force. Their negotiations in this direction 
met, however, with a firm refnsal from the Regent Fatesing, and it 
was not till Saydéjiriv ascended the gadi that the whole management 
of the country, that. is, the collection of the entire tributes was 
entrusted to the British, 

From 1817 to 1819 Captain Ballantyne was employed in effecting 
new decennial engagements with the chiefs, and a force under 
Colonel the Hon'ble Lincoln Stanhope was sent into Kathidwir to 
restore order. ra 

The Gdikwdér wae henceforward to get-a fixed sum from the 
tributary chiefs of Kithidwiir ; he was also to have no further concern 
in the country, The Bombay Government made itself responsible 
that the tribute should be forthcoming, and alone retained relations 
with the chiefs of the peninsula. 

In the Mahi Kantha, the decay of Moghal power in the early years 
of the eighteenth century bal sciusailoentedl be a revival of local 
independence, But abont the middle of the century (1753) , this was - 
again suppressed by the Marithiis, who settling in the p ce levied 
tribute from all except the poorest and most out-of-the-way chiefs? 
The following is a short account of some of the chief Mahi Kintha 
tributaries. — 

About the year 1766, the Géikwdr army under Appdstheb came 
to Idar* and demanded from Shivsing the ruler, half of the territory 
of Idar as belonging to his uncle Riising who had died without 
male issue. Shivsing tried to avoid compliance, but was in the end 
compelled to write over a half share of the revenues of the State. 
In 1778 the Peshwé’s deputy at Ahmedabad, with the help of the 
brother of Sarajmal, one of the Idar proprietors who had been put 
to death by the eldest son of Shivaing, levied a tax in the Idar 
districts named ganim ghoda vero or the robbers’ horse cess. In 
1802, the Gaikwiir’s revenue-collecting force came from Kathiiwiir, 
and encamping at Sidhpur, summoned Gambhirsing to pay tribute 
arrears. Whilst at Sidhpur, Gambhirsing, by the promise of an 
increase in the tribute, induced the commander of the Gaikwiir’s 
foree to help him in driving out the Musalmins from Gadviida, 
After some difficulty the tribute waa settled at the sum of Rs. 24,0004 
and its name changed from the robber-horse, ganim ghoda, to the 

s and grain, ghisdana, cess. In 1548 Ahmednagar and Tintori 
were transferred ‘to Ider and the tribute raised to Rs. 30,340 the 
present figure, the increase of Rs. 9980 being for the transferred 
estates, 


q Wham! tig, S-te Mahi reaatrgg ere i only rosin who pay no Baroda tl ee 
are Pethipur, Magodi, Gabat, Timba, Vadigim, Ranipura, Bolandra, Likhi, 
on | 154. 


_ _* Bom. t ". Rec, OLA. of 1561, 26, According to another account Shivaing waa 


ipod to pass a bond for Ke. 20,000. Forbes” Kis Mala, 3 


Presents, shirpae, the te payable by dar in Loporial coin waa Ke, 20,30 
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About the middle of the eighteenth century, during the time of 
Rana Prithusing the army of Daméji Gaikwir came to Danta 
and did not withdraw till the Rands had agreed to pay tribute. A 
few years later, Abhaysing, the ruler of Danta, finding his chief 
men and vassals troublesome, promised a fourth share of the 
revenue to a Mardtha named Arjunrév Choparo. He, with a 
hundred Gdikwiri horse, after about two years, began to build a 
small fort at Dianta, At last his conduct became so oppressive that, 
with the helpof the people, Mansing the Rand’s eldest son drove 
him out. Nothing further is known about his relations with the 
Gdikwiir, but, at present, he pays to him as ghisddna a yearly sum 
of Rs. 2374-1-11, | 

In 1780, during the reign of Indrasingji, Fatesing Géikwiir 
attacked and captured Miilpur and took away its gates. Since then 
the Malpur Raévals have paid the Gaéikwéir as ghitsdana a yearly sum 
of Hs, 3304-4. | 

Doring the minority of cng eee the son of Hathioji, the 
Gdikwir army uhder Vithoba attacked Suddsna, plundered the 
village of Uderiin,and retired. After this they returned every three 
or four years, and, at last, levied a fixed tribute, After a time 
Amarsing is said to have repulsed the Gdikwir’s army. In 1804, in 
the time of Mohabatsing, . mare grandson, Kakéjia Maritha 
officer, brought an army of the Giikwir against Sudisna, but was 
beaten by the Thakur, who is said to have been helped by the spirit 
of Maniknith Bayo and did not lose a man.. He pays the Gdikwir 
as ghdsddna a yearly sum of Re, 1000, 

esides these, the Mansa state pays as ghasdéna a yearly sum 
of Rs. 11,734; Mohanpur Rs. 4749-11-2; Ghodisar Rs. 5501; 
Amli Rs, 316!; Ponédra Rs, 375; Khadél Re. 1751 ; Randsan 
Rs, 373-6-2; Varsoda Rs, 1582-14-1; Ilol Re. 1863-3-1; Katosan 


Rs, 544.3-10; Valésna Rs. 280-4-4; Sathamba Rs. 401; Débha — 


Ra. 150; Rupél Ras. 1164-13-6; Dadhaliya Rs, 699-4-6; Vasna 
Rs. 3108-11-2; Hnodol Rs. 112; Satlisan Rs. 1676; Bhalésna 
Ra. 1117; Ramdas Rs, 158-5-4; Prempur Rs. 187; Kadoli Rs. 515; 
Kherviida Rs. 302; Dedol Rs. 613; Tijpur, Rs. 699; Vektapur 
. Rs. 1118; Hapa Rs. 1025; Dedhrota Rs. 669; Magona Rs. 890; 
Tejpura Rs. 310; Memadpur Rs. 170; Deloli Rs. 250; Kasalpura 
Rs. 50; Visroda Rs, 440; Palaj Re 400; Rampura Rs. 50; and 
Ijpura Rs. 240. 
In the eighteenth century every two or three years the Baroda 
vernment collected tribute by means of o military force, but 
sing strength in the beginning of the present century, they fail 
to control their Mahi Kantha tributaries. The success which 
attended the settlement of the tributes due from Kéathidwar led 





to the making of similar arrangements in the Mahi Kaéntha.* 


In 1811-12, Lieutenant-Colonel Ballantyne repaired thither, 
accompanied by Bacha jamdddr who was in command of the 








! The Thikurs of Amliydra are famous for the cbatinate resistance they have more 


than once made to the Gaikwir's ; | 
-* Assistance has kindly been afforded me in this part of the chapter by Khan 
- Babddur Pestanji Jahangir, C.LE. 
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mulukgint force, and succeeded in inducing the chiefs to enter into 
agreements and give the usual security for the regular payment of 
the tribute and orderly behaviour of the tributaries, The amount 
of the tribute due was fixed on the basis of the past ten years’ 
levies! By some unaccountable mistake, however, the terms were 
never either conformed to or formally annulled. 

For some time Bacha jamadér had charge of the Mahi Kdntha, 
and though he wintabatned the Gaikwar’s authority with some vigour, 
he failed in wholly arresting the depradations and outrages the 
Kolis. These continued to exact garas and vol, while the Raja of Idar 
kept up his levy of the khichdi: In 1818, Bacha jamaddr was called 
off on iecieh service, and, soon after, all the Mardtha troops bemg 
withdrawn, the province relapsed into disorder. 

Nevertheless, on the 15th of December 1818, the chief people of 
Kalliiinji Namdvada, pargana Bahiydl, executed a security bond 
to the Honorable Company represented by the Hon’ble L. Stanhope 
on behalf of the Gdikwir, to psy the annual jamdbandt, ghaadana, 
and other rights, quietly take their own gards dues from the 
Gdikwir’s government’and not molest any patel or village, not 
consort with, smoke or drink water with, criminals, but deliver them 
up and inform against them, sell all excess horses, de., on pain of 
losing gards and vanta rights. : 

In 1817-158, the Honorable Company supplanted the Peshwa and 
obtained a firm hold on Gujardt. Their new possessions brought 
the British Government into immediate contact with the surrounding 
unsettled, mehvdsi, tribes of the Mahi Kantha, and the interlacing of 

sseasions and the confusion of authority had produced such general 
Hearse that it was evident that some one power must become 
responsible for the maintenance of order. As the Géikwar govern- 
ment was unable to take this position, the management of the 
Mahi Kantha was by an agreement, concluded on the 3rd of April 
1820, made over to the British Government. Under the terms of 
this agreement the Géikwiir promised that he would no longer send 

roops into Kathidwir or the Mahi Kantha without the consent of 
the British Government, and that he wonld place any claims he had 
on any saminddér under the arbitration of the British. 
Government engaged to hand over thetributes due by the ramindars 
to the Gdikwiir free of wie It was also agreed that expenses 
incurred in coercing a refractory chief should be recovered from his 





estate.2. The agreement that was made regarding the tributaries of 


the Mahi Kéntha, did not directly guarantee their garas rights in 


the Gdikwir’s villages. To preserve order and carry out the terms 


of this agreement, a British Political Agont was in 1521 put in 
charge of the Mahi Kantha ands military force placed at his disposal. 


Owing perhaps as much to poverty as to unwillingness to pay, the 
chiefs had siiwed their tribute to fall greatly into arrears, and the 
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Baroda government by pressing exorbitant claims added to the 
difficulty of a settlement. The matter was referred to the Bombay 
Government, who decided that the Gdikwir was not entitled to 
more than had been sanctioned by the settlement of 1811-12. Full 
and counter securities for future payments were taken, and an average 
fixed for the settlement of the various claims of the petty chiefs. — 
In 1822 a security bond of 11 articles was executed before Major 

Ballantyne, Political Agent, by the chief people of Bhidarva and 
dhéralas of the villages of the taluka, not to harbour criminals and 
outlaws or associate with them; to restore to a saminddér hia land if 
its boundaries had been encroached upon; to submit all ‘internal 
fends to the Political Agent and entertain no sihandi, Pardeshis, 
Arabs, Pathins, Kiathis, Rajputs, or Marithis; to abandon thieving 
and be answerable for the goods of travellers according to the pagla 
system ; to keep no extra horses for Kolis ; to give security for the 
due payment of the ghdseddna and the hak of any zamindér; to 
metly submit their claims for garde and vinta to the decision of the 

olitical Agent; to observe rules connected with the opium trade, 
and to see that the inhalitants of uparvidia villages paid the patels 
their dues, | 

The Bhit Rao Jiba Gemalsing, residing at Baroda, stood fail 

simin or security for good behaviour, and as dd amin or security for 
security Jidavy Amarsingji Gulabsingji, Thakur of Sindhrot, and his 
ce aon generation to generation. | 

_ Other security bonds were executed, but the chief one was 7 | 
before Colonel Miles, Acting Political Agent, pranf Gujardt, on the 
llth of August 1830. It consisted of nineteen articles, and was 
signed by the chief people of the filuka of Katosan. The rights they 
agreed to respect consisted of the levying of the dues of sghéoitene. 
jamdbandi, khichdi, &c., and the customary does of zamindars, 
Their own rights they submitted to.the arbitration of the Political 
Agent, eine for garas, vinta, vol, grain, and rathopa and debta 
generally. ‘Woe will not resnme the garis, vinta or pasdita we 
may have assigned away, for debt, or in ranvatia or gift. We will 
continue to our brethren and relatives and others their gards, 
maintenance or aida j;ivak lands, &,’ For the rest the agreement 
resembled those previously described. The two securities for good 
behaviour were Bhits from Pattan, and the family of Mandji Santaji 


of Parmir became perpetual security for the observance of the 


en ment. 

This bond was signed not only by the samindirs of the Mahi 
K4ntha, but also by the Kankrej falutdérs and by the five estates of 
Bhidarva, Umetha, Anghod, Rayka, and Dodka. These last now 
form part of the Rewa Kantha Agency, while end has been 
transferred to the charge of the Political Superintendent of Palanpur. 


Pilanpur, as well as Kankrej, pays tribute to the Gdikwir. The 


first British connection with this State took place in 1809, when an 


apsoment was entered into by the chief Firoz Khin, also called Pir 
! 


to pay the Gaikwar a yearly tribute of Ra. 50,001 | For some 
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years the chief power in that quarter had fallen into the hands of a 
faction of Sindhi jamaddrs, who in 1812 murdered the reigning 
Diwan out of fear for his designs to restrict their authority. The 
vacant seat was offered to his son Fate Khan, who refused | pies 
++ at the hands of the mercenaries, and appealed for protection to the 
Géikwér and British governments. The Baroda Resident, with a 
joint force belonging to the two governments, went to Palanpur, 
placed Fate Khan on his gadi, and entrusted the administration to 
his relative Shamsher Khan. The latter misbehaved. Fate Khan 
complained against him and he fled. At Fate Khian’s request a 
British superintendent was then sent to Pilanpur, and till 1848 the 
Gaikwir kept a vakil in the State. 

After the decline of Moghal power in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the Rewa Kantha chiefs no longer paid tribute and began 
to levy demands from villages from which they had long been shut 
out, This revival of local power, however, did not last long. By 
1730 the Mardthds, appearing in force, conquered most of the plain 
lands and levied tribute from all but the poorest and the remotest 
chiefs. At the same time the authority of the Marathés was never 
firmly established, and their chiefs pau their tribute only under the 

-eagure of military force. During these outside changes, the younger 

pranches of the chiefs’ families had from time to time been forced 
to leave their homes aud win for themselves new estates. These 
eadets of the larger houses, a few daring adventurers and the 
descendants of the original chiefs form the present Thakurs or 
landlords of the Sankheda and Pindu melvds, During the early 
years of the present century, owing to the weak misrule of Baroda, 
these small chieftains,except when actual force was employed, refused 
to pay their tribute. They plundered the country round, and as the 
Gaikwiar failed to keep order, the charge of the district was under- 
taken by the British. In 1820 an agreement was concluded with 
the Gdikwar under the terms of which the control of the Rewa 
Kantha states, though not specially mentioned, was along with that- 
of other Baroda tributaries virtually vested in the Hrtish Govern- 
ment.’ In 1823 Mr. Willoughby, the Assistant Resident at Baroda, 
settled the position and tribute of the chiefs of the Sankheda mehwas 
to the north of the Narbada. These arrangements were completed 
in 1825, and in the same year the Baroda authorities placed the 
territories of the petty chiefs of the Pandu Mehviis on the hanks 
of the Mahi under British control. 

The following is a short account of the tributaries now under the 
Rewa Kéntha Agent : PilajiGdikwar in 1723 overran from his castle at 
Songad all southern Gujardt and built several forts within Rajpipla 
limita.? Later in 1763 thePoshwa allowed DamajiGdikwar, whose share 
of Gujarat yielded less than had been expected, to add to his revenues | 
by y annexing small Rajput estates and by levying tribute on the larger 


fs, With this object ho advanced against Réjpipla whose Chief 
Raysing Was only a boy of seven years of age, a foroed him to give 
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up one-half of the four rich sub-divisions of Nandod, Bhalod, Variti, 
and Govdli. Shortly after, Damaji, on receiving the chief's niece in 
marringe, agreed to take a yearly paymeens of Rs. 40,000 instead of 
a share in the four sub-divisions, serine. the same time three or 
four villages near the Narbada and building a mud fort in each of 
the four sub-divisions! Matters remained on this footing t 
in 1781, Réysing’s minister intriguing with the Baroda Court, 
Fatesing Gdikwar with an armed force advanced to Nandod and 
raised the tribute to Rs. 49,000. In 1786, taking advantage of 
the weakness of the next ruler Ajabsingji, the Géikwar raised the 
tribute to Rs. 75,000 to be paid every second year, and again in 1793 
increased the amount to Rs. 78,000. In 1805, again taking advantage 
of the weakness of Ramsing, who, a slave to debauchery and seldom 
free from the effects of intoxicating drugs, had left to his minister 
the whole management of the estate, the Gaikwiir sent a force to 
Réjpipla, extorted a succession fee, nazarana, of Rea. 1,50,000 and 
raised the tribute to Rs. 96,000, adding shortly afterwards a further 
yearly demand of Rs. 4000. In 1810 the Gaikwar, with the consent 
of the British government, deposed the chief, choosing as his 
successor a supposed child of his by the Mandva chief's daughter." 
The deposed chief’s brother began to plunder the country. Disorder 
continued, till in 1813 a six months’ truce was followed by the 
despatch to Rajpipla of a large Géikwdr force and the conclusion of 
an agreement, under which the new chief and the deposed chief's 
brother, the rightful claimant, leaving the management of the State 
in the Gdikwar’s hands, promised to keep the peace for two years 
and then submit their claims to arbitration. 

The Gdikwdr once in possession made no haste to settle the rival 
claims and four years passed before even a preliminary inquiry was 
made. For this reason, and as the Gdikwar’s officers entirely failed 
to establish order, the British Government determined to take u 
itself the settlement of the disputed succession. It was at frst 
proposed that the arbitrators should be the Raja of Chhota Udepur 
and other Rewa Kantha chiefs. But as all the men of this class 











were under the influence of the Gdikwir and as the Gaikwir was 


pledged to uphold his nominee's claim, the settlement of the question 
was placed (9th Juno 1920) in the hands of Mr. Willoughby, the 
Assistant Resident. After very full inquiry Mr. Willoughby decided 
(20th February 1821) that the Gdikw4r’s nomince was a spurious 
child. The pretensions of the rightful claimant Narsing were after 
some hesitation admitted by the Gdikwir. The British Government 
then assumed the management of Rajpipla, the Gaikwir handing 
over all control on the same terms as those agreed to in 1820 
when he gave Se supervision of the tributary i 
Kithiiwar and the Mahi Kantha® The British GTI 

assumed entire control over the State finances, and the first step 
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taken was to obtain from the chief a written agreement (26th Novem- 
ber 1823) to adopt, besides several other things, any plans proposed 
by the Baroda Resident for meeting the Gdikwir’s debt and tribute 
demands. <A sufficient revenno secured, it was decided (20th 
February 1923) to fix the Gdikwiir’s tribute at a yearly sum of 
Rs. 65,000. To settle the Gdikwiir’s debt was a much harder task. 
The amount originally claimed, no less than Rs. 21,76,246, proved on 
examination to include upwards of 24 per cent interest and an unjust 
item of Rs. 3,00,000. With very little demur the Giikwir lowered 
his claim to Rs, 9,20,020, Even then there were many unjust and 
overcharged items, and as it was hopeless to expect the Réjpipla state 
to pay such a sum, the Gaikwar agreed, on condition that as much 
as possible should be paid in ready money and the rest in yearly 
instalments, to reduce the whole claim to Rs. §,00,000. Of the 
Rs. 8,00,000 a sum of Rs. 1,40,330 was disputed by the chief who 
asserted that the Gaikwiir’s managers had recovered it when Rajpipla 
was in their hands. The whole osdmitted debt was thus reduced to 
about Rs. 6,59,670. Of this in the first year the sum of Rs. 4,05,690 
was paid,’ leaving Rs. 2,553,980 outstanding. Of the Rs. 1,40,330 
in dispute between the Rajpipla chief and the Gdikwir it was 
afterwards settled that lt should be admitted. In 1525 all 
claims were finally adjusted and it was arranged that the balance due 
to the Gaikwar should be paid in the eight years ending 1833-34. 
In 1852, two years after the British Government finally withdrew its 
supervision of the State, an engagement was mediated by the British 
Government between the Géikwar and the Riija of Rajpipla, by which 
some old disputes were settled by the transfer of certain villages in 
which both Governments had shares to the Gaikwir and the Rija 
respectively, and the admission of the right of the Raja of Rajpipla 
to collect certain customs on payment of Rs. 13,351 yearly? 

In the early part of the eighteenth century the capital of the 
State was removed to Chhota Udepur from Ali Mohan (Almydhan). 





The site was well suited for trade, but it was a place of no strength. 


and the chiefs were before long forced to pay tribute to the Gaikwar. 
An 1822, during the reign of Prithuraj, on its guaranteeing a yearly 
tribute of Rs. 10,500, the control of the State was transferred to the 
British Government by the Gdikwdr. The Raja receives in return 
a dress of honour and also small sums from villages in Géikwér 
territory. | 
In 1758 in the first year of Dipsing’s reign, Saddshiv Ramchandra, 
one of the Peshwa's officers, che pea avikvada: denisnaee 
from Dipsing a tribute of Rs, 50,000 and kept him a prisoner till the 
whole was paid.' 
_ In 1812, through the medinm of the Political Agent, Mahi 
Kantha, the State entered into an engagement to pay ths Gaikewhe & 
yearly tribute of Baroda Rs. 6501 without the mitervention of an 


army. In 1819-therights of Sindid’s government in the State were 
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transferred to the British. In 1822 the engagements of 1812 were 
renewed and made lasting, and the State became formally entitled to 
British protectiom in accordance with the terms of the convention of 
the 3rd of April 1820. The political control was in 1525 transferred 
from the Mahi to the Rewa Kantha agency. | 

Sardér Muhammad Khan, succeeding his father Sher Khin Babi 
in 1758, opposed the Mardthds, but was attacked by Saddshiv 
Ramchandra and forced to pay tribute. Two years later (1760) 
Baldsinor wag taken by the Maratha commander Bhagyantray, and in 
the next year recovered by Muhammad Khan Babi, who on condition 
of paying tribute was allowed to keep it! In 1/68 the Peshwii’s 
manager at Ahmedabad levied a tribute of Rs. 3000, and this, 
afterwards increased to Rs. 10,000, passed to the British, In 1780 
the Gdikwiér imposed a tribute of Ra. 4000,? and this sum wns 

srmanently fixed in 1815 at the settlement of the affairs of the 

ahi K’ntha tributaries at Baroda Rs. 4001 and since commuted to 
Rs. 3600." 

‘The mehvasis' are the petty chiefs and zaminddre residing on the 
banks ‘of the Narbada or else in the vicinity of the Mahi, wild 
tracts intersected by hundreds of forest-beds and covered with 
thick brashwood, where it is easy for those who are acquainted with 
the physical features of the country to oppose or ayoid an assailing 
force at pleasure. These mehvdsi chiefs usually possess from one to 
twelve villages and they love to call themselves Thikurs. 

The terms of the mehvdsi settlement, of which mention has been 
made, are contained in a memorandum of agreement sent by the 
Giikwér, and in the security bonds furnished by the mehvasis them- 
selves in general accordance with the terms of the agreement. The 
Giikwir's agreement of 1825 gives a list of the mehvasis of the 


Rewa Kantha, viz., in Sinor, Mindva, Nandiria, and half C 


in Sankheda twelve villages and four hamlets belonging to him of 
Nasvadi, Agar, and Sisan; in Tilakvida, Vajiria, Palasni, Chudesar, 
Jirdl (Kameoli), Bhilodia, Uchad, Pardgam, | alia, and Bhalodra ; vil- 
lages in Styli; ten villages of the Dasgdmkar garasia. Undetermined 
villages were to be settled, if in former years they had been in the 
mi ment of zaminddrs for fixed amounts.’ If there were talpat 
and vanéa lands, the village was to be considered as » Government 
village, unless euch lands had been made over tothe samindar for 
a fixed amount, but the lease of a village improperly made by a 


‘revenue official was not to invalidate the mghts of the Government. 





Long management entitled a family to continue to manage the village 
Sel the mere existence of vinta lands and talpat bands: did not bar 
the saminddr from claiming his village as mehrdsi, provided the 
talpat lands had been given him by proper authorities more than 


| forty or fifty years back, and records ‘existed of the gift." 





1 Major Watson's capt Gujarat. 2 Bam. Gov. Sel. XXIII. 228-299, 

 Aitchison'’s Treaties (1876), IV. 258. This and afew other items of Rewa Rantha 
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At present the Rewa Kantha mehvas districts are classified under 
the Sankheda and Piindu mehras. 

Early in the eighteenth century, when Moghal authority was 
weakened and Maratha supremacy not established, the Sankheda 
chiefs were able to spread their power over the rich plain lands of 
Gujardt, enforcing tribute in land and money as far as the walls of 
Baroda. But they bad no long respite, for the Mardthds, not content 
with recovering the chief part of the revenues of the plain villages, 
pressed the chiefs in their own lands and by sending an armed force 
wrong from them the payment of a yearly tribute. When Baroda 
was in the hands of a strong ruler, the Sankheda chiefs were forced 


_ to pay a regular tribute and to refrain from disorder and plunder. 


Bat with a weak ruler at Baroda, they burst out like a half-quenched 
fire and became the terror of the country. In 1522 the chiefs were 
in rebellion, paying tribute only under the pressure of fire and sword, 

lundering villag es, and stopping all trade highways. As it had 
ER responsible for public pe 


aace in Gujarat, the British Govern- 
ment determined that the um m4 chiefs should be brought to order. 
The duty was entrusted to the Political Agent Mr. ia ted who 
in three years, in spite of the rugged difficult country, hunted down 
and secured all the rebel chiefs, and arranged with the Gdikwiér to 
grant them terms that would ensure their future subsistence. In 
1825 the petty chiefs engaged to live peaceably, to pay their dues 
regularly, to leave the settlement of the boundaries of their estates 
and of their rights in Gdikwir villages to the British Government, 
and to give up all offenders who might take refuge in their lands. 
At the same time (7th September 1825) the Géikwiir, after record- 
ing what estates and villages should be included in the agreement, 
stipulated that the tribute of the larger estates should be paid 
through the British Government ond of the smaller through the 
local authorities ; he confirmed ee preeens in their eos 
of every description ; conceded that all boundary and other disputes 
should be settled through the medium of the Political Agent ; acknow- 
ledged the independence of the chiefsin their own villages and their 
ights of hereditary succession and adoption ; and left their general 
control and management in the hands of the Political Agent. 
During the fifty years that have since passed the mehvdst proprietors 
have given little tronble. They have ceased to be robbers and 
freebooters, paid their tribute regularly, and accepted the Political 
Agent's settlement of their se and succession disputes; they 
have spread tillage and increased the resources of their estates, 

The Sankheda mehvds estates, some of them consisting of one or 
two villages and with proprietors little more than common husband- 
men, and some involved in heavy debts and under the direct manage- 
ment of the Political Agent, come under seven groups, the Chohan 
group, the Rathod Broups the Chivda group, the Gori group, the 

Jaima group, the Solankhi group, and the Parmar group, Under 
the Chohin group come Mandva, paying to the Gaikwér a yearly 
tribute of Rs, 2215, Shanor Rs, 1578, Agar Ra, 136, Sindidpura Rs. ov, 
Vanmélia Rs. 133, and Alva Rs. 67; Devalia and Gad pay no tribute. 
Under the Rathod group, Vajiria pays Rs. 5007, Ningam Rs. 1294, 
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Viisan Rs. 1151, Bihora Rs. 51, Dudhpur Rs. 35, Vora Rs. $52, and 
Chorangla Rs. 95. Under the Chavda group Bhilodia pays Rs. 2426 
and Raimpura Rs. 1422. Under the Gori group Jirél Kamsoli pays 
Rs. 333, Chudesar Rs. 311, and Nalia Rs. 37. Under the Daima 
grou Virpur pays Rs, 356, Regan Rs. 461, Virampura Rs. 103, and 
Uchid Rs. 883. Nasviidi, the Se Aan under the Solankhi group, 
pays Rs. 1091; and Palasni in the Parmir group pays Rs.2131, 

Early in the eighteenth ert the quarrels of the Moghal officers 
and the Maritha attacks loosened Musalmén rule in Pindu mehras, 
During the rest of the eighteenth century, all the communities of 
this place, whether under Koli, Rajput or Musalmén leaders, attack- 
ing the tich Baroda plain villages levied large tributes under some 
of the many forms of blackmail. The estate of Bhidarva, the three 
small estates of Rayka, Dodka, and Anghad, and the larger property 
of Umetha, in the west, were with other great estates, under the 
Géikwir agreements of 1812 and 1820, placed under the protection 
of a British officer. The remaining estates were under the conven- 


tion of 1825 included among the tributaries placed under British 


protection. Under this agreement the proprictors of estates, though 
only single villages divided among many shareholders, were allowed 
to hold the position of tributary chiefs, the amount of tribute being 
settled in consultation with the Gaikwar officers, This assessment 
would seem in many cases to have been fixed at too high a sum. 
The estates have ever since been struggling with debt, and compared 
with most of the country round the district 1s miserably poor. ‘The 
Pindu mehods estates come under three Groups, the Koli group, the 
Biria group, and the Rajput group. Underthe Koligroup come the 
seven estates of Mevali, paying a yearly tribute of Rs. 1500 to the 
Géikwir, Gotardi Rs. 425, Rasha Pagi Rs. 65, Moka Pagina Ra, 125, 
Gothra Rs. 201, Jesar Rs. 151, and Anghad Rs. 17544. Under 
the Baria group come the seven estates of Sihora, pe ing Rs, 4801, 
Amrapur Rts. DOL, Kanora Rs. 1601, Varnol Mal Rs, 85, Nahara 
Ris. 25, Jumkha Ra. 51, and Umetha Rs. 2552. Under the capex 
4 e come Bhiidarva, paying Rs. 19,076, Dhari Rs, 951 and Rayka 
Ks. 200, Chhaliar Rs. 3401, Vekhtipur Rs, 151, Rajpur Rs. 51, 
Itviid Rs. 601, large Varnoli Rs. 101, small Varnoli Rs. 25, Poicha 
Rs. 1501, Piindu Rs. 4500, and Dodka Ra. 1104). Some of these owe 
heavy tribute arrears. . 
_ The Baroda state in all receives annnally a total tribute of 
Baroda Rs. 2,29,073 and British Rs. 456,208 from the chiefs of 
Kathiiwir, Mahi Kantha, Rewa Kantha, and Rund, Of these, 
British Rs. 3,15,457 are paid by the Kathiiwir Chiefa; Baroda 
Rs. 58,679 and British Rs. 1,40,806 by the Mahi Kantha Chiefs; 
Baroda Rs. 1,57,034 by the Rewa Kaéntha Chiefs; and Baroda 
Rs. 13,351 by Rund. The details according to the chief divigions 
of the districts are given in the following statement: 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LAND AOMINISTRATION. 
I.—ANCIENT TENURES. 


Iw the old days of the Rajput si eee of Anhilvdda, the lands 
of Gujarat were cither held by chiefs on condition of rendering 
military service or were rented direct from the Crown by cultivators. 
When the Musalmans seized ecw they found that in wea 
part of the country the hereditary Ray | 

portion of the lands of each district. The conquerors, therefore, 
entertained a twofold object ; that of reducing the consequence and 








‘military power of the Hindu nobles which was founded landed 
estates held for service, and that of filling their own ary. It was, 
accordingly, their policy to encourage the commutation of habuility 


to military services, and this by a device entirely profitable to 
themselves, They released the Hindu nobles of all obligation to do 
military service and in return confiscated the larger portion of their 
lands, leaving them a poor area, The share left the chiefs was 
in old days one-third and was termed vinta or share, the remainder 
appropriated by the Government was termed ftalpat. The word ranta 
means a share, and falpat is perhaps derived from a word meaning 
remainder, that is, that which is left after the vdnta has been 
apportioned. But this early cinta is probably distinct from the late 
chauth vinta, When the Musalméin power decayed and the hill 
chiefs grew bolder in their forays, the rulers of the country found 
it necessary to conciliate the robbers by allowing them a fourth 
of every assailable village, that is, chawlh vinta.’ Vanta lands are 
to this day gonerally held by Rajputs and Thékurda Kolis and Bhils, 
the first of whom were driven into Gujarat from Rajputdna, while 
the two last were probably the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 
Of old the rdnta lands were iSopetirag Goat! ie to the payment of a 
saldmi or quit-rent. The Mardithis have not altogether upset this 
old tenure, but very frequently, if not generally, the vanta does not 
bear its old proportion to the falpat, owing to tho encroachments of 
the rolers. — 

It should be understood that salami is and alwnys has been taken 
on birkhali, or alienated lands, except such as are termed dharmaday 
and devasthin, The precise origin of the imposition of saldmt is nob 





known. In its general sense the term sa/am means a complimentary 


jput estates constituted no small 


_ ‘Tt must be borne in mind that there wore rdnfds older than the Musalmdn times. 


The ancient Hinds rulers cultivated lands and Aaks, termed minta and gorda for the 


maintenance of younger branches, They aleo very commonly parted with lands to 
Brahmans, BbAts, and Charans my : 


a 
be 
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poet toasnperior. It is nota rate on the bigha, and is a ee 
larly assessed, sometimes in a large sum, sometimes im some othe 


-way. ‘There is no uniform rate of assessment in the salami. 


Tt must first be remembered that the early Mar&tha invasion took 
place at a time when the power of the Moghals was already breaking 
up, when the original gardsids, or, ss they are more often termed the 
samindars and entandiar’: were increasing in power and independence. 
Ié must next be noted that the Mardthés did not at once conquer 
and rule a large extent of territory, and did not willingly in 
the country to annex territory, for they invaded only to plunder, and 
sought to create the confusion by which they themselves profited. 
Thus it happened that before and after the early invasions of the 
Maréthés, not only did the old gardsas gain m power and indepen- 
dence, but a new set of robber chiefs sprang into existence, the 
children of lawlessness.' 

These more modern gardsids lived in the hilly country to the east 

Gujarat plain, and levied a sort of blackmail on the 


of the. a . 
peaceful towns situated in the champaign country. The blackmail 


is known by the name of oda gards,and in some places by that of 
vol. ‘The peaceful country was termed rasti and the hill-country 
hard of access, held by the gardside, was termed mehvast, 

Garis is said by some to be acorruption of a Sanskrit word 
meaning a mouthful, and hence to have come tosignify subsistence 
or maintenance. Others affirm it means boundary, that being the 
spot where the holders levied their contributions. Toda in toda garde 
is held to mean the match or fase of a gun z 

Before making a brief remark on the nature of the garde right, 
space can be afforded for a curious reference to the history of the 

ardsiis, ‘These men played and still play so important a part in the 
history of the Baroda state, that it would be as well to know how 
during the transition period from Moghal to Maratha supremacy, they 
constituted the loose and fretful skirt of the. civilization of the 
plains. Captain Hamilton, who visited India early in the eighteenth 





1 Col, Walker wrate+ * These, the elder gardsida, are not to be confounded with 
the prodatory incendiaries who infest the southern districts, They are a more respect- 
able description of people who inhabit the north and west parts of Gujarit, The 
older gardaide’ jome ia really a peahbasl, ooum paid without Government having either 
the right or tho means of ascertaining the produce or of examining the revenue funds 
of the possession ete aes Pang ares af equal value may pay | jama very 

di 3 to each other, It does not vary according to the prod 

originally determined by a stipulation or agreement with the Moghal and Maratha 

com erors. The increase ef tha jama did not depend upon the ability to pay’ re- 
venue, #0 much as the power of the bomdrisldir, or revenue farmer. If the hamedrinfdr 
eg -Di enficiont, he could impos ge bh Sadin Pane yo proprictors : 
nr overnment reaped the | . e additional jama in succeeding years, 
by ene the collections of the past year the criterion by which preggers, Pm of 
current year were to be made.’ | | 
This isthe whole secret of the system which produced tributary chiefs, meAuia 
villages, and counter exactions of gardeits, | : | 
See Mr; P. S. Melvill's Report on Gards Rights, written in 1577, paras. I and 5, 
Under the ancient Hindu kings the alienstions, to religious or places 
of worship were called garda, a word then perhaps exclasi y appropristed to religious 
grants. Rds Mais, 186, Tod is said by some to mean compromise or composition, 
and fede garda the compromise for abstaining from plunder. Tho passage in the text 









may bo read in continuation of the section on tributes in the Mahi and Rewa Ranthia, | 
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century, just about the time when the Débhéde and Gaikwar began 
to vex Gujarit, writes : ‘In 1705 the circumjacent Réjds besieged 
the town of Surat with fourscore thousand horse, These free- 
booters go under the general appellation of ganims, but they are 
composed of Virlis, Kolis, Rajputs, Pathéns, and gardsiies. These 
garasids were formerly the landed men of this country, and, upou 
their submission to Akbar, articled to have the und-rents paid 
to them and their posterity, but the Nawibs often defrand them, and 
they, to put the governors of towns and villages in mind of their 
contract, come in great numbers and plunder or lay them under 
contribution,’ 

These gardsias were the old samindérs, and the new garisids were 
to spring from these Kolis, great thieves by land, as well as from 
down-trodden Rajputs. 

The'samindars, during the conquest for supremacy 
Moghal and Maratha powers, observed a strict neutrality, paying with 
equal facility their revenue or jama to whatever person possessed 
local authority in their own district. Mother ego nor Maré- 
the same rights and privileges which agai ius possessed, and 
continued to occupy the same position which they had occupied in 
the days of Akbar, except that, aa time passed, gradual increase of 
tribute was imposed on them by the Maratha arms,” 

* In the plains to the south,’ saya Mr. Elphinstone, ‘and in the 
open spaces that ran up between the rivers, the Martha govern- 
ment always took an account of the produce of the village lands, 
of which it was entitled toa certain share. All the other villages 
retained their independence on the payment of a tribute, Most of 
those which lay on the rivers in the midst of a subjugated country 
paid it regularly every year to the nearest revenne officer ; but 
those whose situations were stronger or more remote withheld their 
tribute until compelled to pay by the presence of an invading army.’ 

The gardsids similarly are in great measure collected near the 
Mahi and Narbada rivers. On the Mahi, besides Rajputs, wa find 
a large number of Koli tribes as Barids, Pagis,and Kotvdls. In the 
Sankheda mehvds on the Narbada, the garasida are of pure Rajput 
names, as Rathods, Chohdns and Parmirs. Some of these, especially 
the Rathods, are Molesalém or other Muhammadan converts. 

Returning now to a consideration of what this right pos d by 
the gardsids was, the following passage may be in d. *Thoug 
the toda garas was generally a payment in cash, it was occasional iy 
commuted into land in order to induce the gardisidg to become 











* From information furnished to Colonel Walker by Amritlil, the Peshwa’s agont. 

Bom. Gor. Sel. XXXIX. 55. ,'The full jurisdiction,’ saya the joint report of 

Colonels Phayre and Barton,' over the wintds of the meirdal chiefs waa never 
or disputed by the Muhammadan governors, whilo pag odes Bh 
¥ tmtestine troubles and Mardtha incursions. The tty Hindu iofs 
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industrious. Sometimes it is paid in kind, such as goats, hides, Chapter VIII. 
shoes, &c., and is frequently very small in amount at the present ate a 
time, owing possibly to subdivision. At one time the State, now saministration. 
extinct, of Mandvi levied Ra, 80,000 per annum from 403 villages, bot . 
there are few instances where the payments levied by an individual “*™** Tums 
of the present day amount to Rs, 1000, and there are numerous omen 
instances of payment to the amount of eight annas only. It was 

generally levied from villages, not towns.! These yearly exactions 

were also denominated vol, rakhopa and dan.”* 


The rights enjoyed by the gardsiés represent either grants of land 
or of cash, or stipulated goods from the villages - held ioe ity 
by the old chiefs or from the vantas which remained to them Fron 
those villages, or rights of different kinds acquired subsequently 
as blackmail. It is difficult to say how the Aak in each case 
originated, as we find many cash payments which certainly represent 
the ‘ kothlisanth’® of ancestral land held for centuries, while, on 
the other hand, we find holdings of eo-called vanéa land which have 
been given by patels in recent times as black-mail. The following 
list will give an approximate idea of the kinds of rights held by 
gardasids : 1, Land held, either rent-free or subject toa quit-rent 
to Government, with every variety in the amount of rent to be paid 
by the tenant; 2, cash allowances; 3, in allowances ; 4, small 
shares of miscellaneous agricultural or fleity products, as so many 
canes for cach sugar-field ; 5, claims on the manufacturing industry 
of the villages, as so many hanks of yarn from Dheds and leather a 
for shoes from tanners; 6, claims on manual labour of villages, » - 
as 60 many days vel, or unpaid labour from Hajaéms, Dheds and 


be) eee ea 





Mochis ; 7, free food and lodging for the gardsids, and a fixed number 4 
of retainers and horses. ; 

Up to 1862 the garisids enjoyed their vanfa and gards rightg Khanderfv ond 
without much interference feos ei Darbdir at Brod It is ima pe dngms = 3 
that sometimes hereditary district officers, such as deadis and others, =a 
encroached upon these rights, but, generally speaking, everything as 
was settled between the patels and the gardeuis, When the gardsids “ 
were, as was often the case, poor, lazy and ignorant, the patels =) 
took the opportunity to reduce or even sometimes to deny their caste AP 
nigh ts, or to encroach upon their lands. On the other hand, in many “ 
vil the Koli and Rajput patels were the kinsmen of the gardvids, . 


j 
] 


and, as arule, the relations of the gardsids with the villagers were 
pleasant enough and their se, Seow were generally settled in the vil- 
without reference to the Darbir, Butin 1862 H. H, Khanderiv - 
took action which unfortunately affected, ene lies the gardisids 
who held the British guarantee that the Gaikwar would not interfere 
with or reduce their gards haks, and these gardsiés, of course, had 
long given up levying the tax they had used to enforce.t ‘This was 


a real grievance, even though, in some cases, the gardsiis were 


& 
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1 Mr. P, S, Melvill's Report on Garda Righta in da, para, 5, 
: 7 Dan, nays Forbes (Ras Afdla, i051 made the Aetocate mings meant transit duties 


* For a more general conaiderstion of Khanderdv's /ndm Commission, see p. 352, 
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reimbursed their losses by the British political officers, who subtracted 
the money from the tributes due to the Gdikwar by these very 
gardsids. Now the history of the guaranteed mghts of the 
gardsias and the way in which they were évaded is as follows: 
The gards rights of the mehvasit samindars of the Rewa Kantha 
and of the mahi! gardasidés residing in their villages were guaranteed 
to them by the Gdikwir’s memorandum of 1825. These guaranteed 
rights are, therefore, extended to the mehvasi camindars of the Pandu 
and Sankheda mehvis and the mahal gerdsias residing in their 
villages. There are others in the Rewa Kantha who have garis 
rights in Baroda and they are subjects of Rajpipla, but they possesa 
no guarantee. Nor did the agreement of 1820, effected with the Mahi 
Kantha tributaries, make any definite mention of garas rights im 
Baroda. It has, however, been held that there ia an indirect 
uarantee, because the British Government made itself responsible 
or pnnetually collecting the Gaikwér's tribute, and in doing this, it 
should take into account the gards income of the tributaries. The 
same kind of constructive guarantee should apply to the Kankre] 
division and the five estates of the Bhidarva group. The gardasiis 
living in British and Baroda territories haye no guarantee for 
their garda rights in Baroda. The point has not been raised tt 
Kiathidwir. The provisions of the settlements of 1825 were not strictly 
enforced, nor was much attention paid to them till the year 1562. 
In that year H. H. Khanderiv imposed a tax of two annas per rupee 
on all vinta lands, and placed asimilar tax on foda gards allowances. 
An order was, at the same time, issued that the toda gardas paymenta 
were to be made direct from the local treasuries, which would put an 
end to the direct levy of the impositions on the villages. In 
addition to all this, all toda gards hake were attached, pending an 
enquiry into the validity of tho title of the holders. These acts 
caused t discontent among the gardsias. At about the same 
time Whandecky remeasured vdénfa and garis lands, employing 
for that purpose a purposely short measure, and the result was a 
great number of kumbhas or bighds. The excess was called radhiro, 
and was assessed at the full sarkiri or Government rates, not that 
the wadidro land was separated from the rest, but the total out- 
turn was entered in the records as liable to Government according 
to the fictitious increase. Khanderivy went further: he had just — 
introduced the bighoti system into several districts, according to — 
which the Government dues were paid in money and not in kind as 
theretofore, Under the old system the havildarg, or guards, over the’ 
grain to be partitioned, received a measure of grain, a handful or 
muthi from the tenants of falpat and vinta land s. Under the new 
system they received regular pay from Government, and, instead of 
making that a payment in kind, the tenants- were called on to pay 
& slight tax called the hardldiri, This innovation was distasteful to 
the tenants and added to their general discontent. 
_ Soon after the general attachment of gars allowances, an enquiry 
into the claims of the Rewa Kiintha ganisiis was conducted by s 
fficer from 1864 to 1872. The sarsubha also, or his 
tes, decided several claims of the gardsids of Baroda 
upla, the Kiinkrej country, and the Mahi Kantha, In 
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1867 the enquiry into the claims of the Réjpipla garasids was made 
over to the Assistant Resident.' 


Still in 1875 a large nomber of claims of guaranteed and 
unguaranteed gardéeiie remained ansettled, and many of the decisions 
actually passed had remained unexecuted. The general questions 
regarding the extent of the guarantees and the jurisdiction in vdntés 
had also to be decided, r. Melvill, the Agent to the Governor 
General, revised the whole question in a very full memorandum in 
1877, and recommended that a special officer should be inted to 

ispose of pending claims in the Rewa Kantha, Mahi Ran tha, and 
apar. ‘This memorandum was considered by the Government of 
India and criticised by Sir Richard Temple, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay, after which a code of rules was drawn up for the guidance 
of a special officer, who was to dispose of all claims of all guaranteed 

ardeids and also of pial aes reons of the Mahi and Rewa 
Kénthés, Palanpur, Réjpipla, the Ding country in Khindesh, the 
ire Mahils, and the districts of Kaira, Ahmedabad, Broach, and 
urat. 


The opinion of Mr. Melvill, Agent to the Governor General, has 
been given in his report above referred to. ‘No Inam SEES 
tix should be lovied . on gards lands or haks in Baroda territory, 
held by zaminddrs or thew bhdyads or others, to which the British 

ntee attaches directly or indirectly. On the other hand, the 
right of the Darbar to impose the tax on the vanta lands and 






ihe pote tgs ra apg persons in Baroda is certam. In 


the guarantee is personal to the tribute- 
paying saminddars only.’ ‘It is a question,’ adds Mr. Melvill, ‘for the 
consideration of the Minister Sir T. Madhavrav, whether it would 
not be better to abandon this unpopular and unjust tax altogeth her. 


The following are some of the Rica steer garda 
including vanfas: Encroachments — he roda government on vantas 
lands and by vatanddrs on talpat lands; the imposition of taxation on 
vania lands, whether in the shape of assessment, of increased salami or 
cesses ; difficulties thrown by the Gdikwir’s authorities in the way 
of gaminddre in the collection of their dues from collectors of vinta 
lands ; interference of the Géikwir authorities with alienated vinta 
lands; non-payment or irregular payment of gards dues from the 
Géikwar’s local treasuries ; questions about water-courses and rights 
of way in vanda and talpat lands.’ 

Under the rules it was settled that: 1, the guarantee of garus oh 
extended to tribute- 4 to the Géikwir in the Mahi Kantha 
and Palanpur in 1820, and to their heritors, but not to ent 





piienoes of gards and vinta lands, unless they had obtain ial 


arantee; 2, the continuance of the guarantee was ery ected 


by the place of residence of its holder ; ; 3, guaranteed garde rights 


were not lisble to any ts tax, except ‘with the consent of the 
British Government ; the wc abet et and aaa of the 


' Information given by Elvin BRahddur Pestanji Jahingir, C.!,E. 
? Mr. Melvill’s Garis Report, para. 196. 
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rights was to be the care of the Baroda Resident solely; and 5, 
after the decision made by the special officer, jurisdiction 1m future 
disputes regarding un guaranteed rights was to vest absolutely in 
the Baroda government, regarding guaranteed rights in the Baroda 
Resident if the interests of the holies were affected by the action 
of the Baroda government; 6, the rent of oa tenant cultivating only 
vinta or hinds Vand could not be enhanced, but rent established by 
custom might continue to be levied. If the tenant had telpat land 
as well, the rent of such land was not to be so severe as to disable the 
tenant from paying his rent on his garis or vanta land ; 7, succession 
to gard and vinta lands vested in legitimate heirs or sons adopted 
with the cognizance of the Gaikwiir. ‘The same rule applied to garda 
righ in cash or kind, if held by tributaries, but if b non-tributaries, 
only male heirs of the last right occupant could inherit, or, failing 
them, the lineal male heirs of those in the Rewa Kintha who were 
in possession in 1825, in the Mahi Kantha in 1820, unless earlier 
possession. could be produced; 8, the decisions of the Political 
Agent in past times as to successions into guaranteed gardsand vinta 





se were to be final; 9 and 10, escheats and lapses in respect of 
all rights were to ain to the Gdikwar; 11, civil and criminal 


jurisdiction over véntas in Baroda territory belonged and should 

elong, exclusively to the Baroda government. ‘ When any limitéd 
jurisdiction shall have been exercised by or on behalf of any 
saminddr, and the Baroda government is willing to continue the 
same with or without limitation to the zamindar personally, it shall 
be exercised by him in subordination to the Baroda government, 
in whom the residuary jurisdiction rests, but shall not be exercised 
by any person acting in his behalf, except with the express consent 
of the Baroda government.’ Certain compensations might be given 
to the saminddrs for loss of income arising from fines if his jurisdiction 
were restricted. The only provision was, that the concurrence of the 
Agent to the Governor General to the resum tion or restriction of the 
zaminddr’s jurisdiction had to be obtained by the Baroda Adminis- 
tration. The whole of the claims to gards and rdnta held by garasias 
residing out of Baroda territory are now, with the co-operation af 
the native administration, enquired into bya special officer appointed 
for that purpose. The cases of Baroda subjects, such as the Thakur 
of Miyagiéim, have not been taken up by that officer. 

A By iar department at the huzur, at present managed by Khin 
Bahidur Pestanji Jahangir, C.L.E., carries out the decisions of the 
special settlement officer or decisions previously passed, and decides 
on the claims of the gardsids residing and having rights in Baroda 
territory, as wellas disposes of claims to succession and gards 
matters generally. 

IL. —ALIENATIONS. 

There is nothing more striking in the Baroda state than the large 
proportion of the land which has been alienated. Whole villages 
are alienated and lands in khalsa or Government, villages are 


“Tp the three divisions of the State the number of alienated 


villages is-as follows : 
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Thus in the Navsari or southern division, of 1129 villages sixty-six 
are alienated: in the Baroda or central division, of 10184 villages 
112; in the Kadi or northern division, of 1262 villages 161; and of 
$4044 villages in the whole State, 339 are alienated. 

No further notice need be taken, of this question of-alienated 
villages. But a word may be said of the manner in which the 


resont Administration has treated and is treating dumdla and. 


dingi villages. The so-called kluing: and dumala sub-divisions were 
a monstrous inconvenience, the villages of which they were made 
up being scattered all over the Gdikwir’s territory from Songad 
to Amreli. There may, however, have been some excuse for 
forming them into separate sub-divisions at the time when t 
wera thus set aside, The khdngi villages at one period constituted 
the private estate of the Raja. Some of the villages, orginally 
public property, had been given as nemnuks to members of the 
royal family, but as they lapsed they were retained by the | ja. 
The dumaia villages were those assigned to individuals as military 
saranjam.’ In 1867-68, or Samvat 1924, His Highness Khanderdv 


resumed most of them and substituted cash payments. But these, 


villages were not at once absorbed into the sub-divisions to which 
they geographically belonged. The political motive perhaps was 
to allow the previous owners to retain the hope that the villages 
might be restored. The Minister Sir T. Madhavrav has accordingly 
stated :* ‘ The opportunity of re-distributing the sub-divisions is taken 
to amalgamate with the general administration a number ioe Se 
known askhangi and dumdla, which he isolated and seattered in the 
northern, central and southern divisions. These villages had been 
segregated from the several sub-divisions im which they are situated, 









i Mention way On be made of a tenure f vouliar to the Baroda state. It is known 





as hanya, the marriage of a sr of a Gdikwir, villages are presented 
her aa banyddda ond her cutive: inherit. Im some instances the mistresses of 
Gdikwirs have similarly o ewan on | 
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and placed under the management of officers whose head-quarters 
were at Baroda, It was a most inconvenient arrangement which 
caused abuses, conflicts and embarrassments without any real 
advantage. It appears desirable, however, to keepa durable register 
of the kAdngi villages thus absorbed, because they would seem to 
constitute property in some way distinguished from the Hay im 
general, [fit choad ever become necessary or desirable to provide 
a distinct arrangement for the khdngi villages the register would 


a 


show their value, and an equivalent might be allotted im one ~ 


convenient block or ring-fence in preference to estates dispersed all 
over the territories.’ 

The worst trick played with these kidngi villages was when 
His Highness Malhdrrdv entrusted the management of some of 
them to individuals of his mandali, or to courtiers who pretended 
to a wish to become royal ftalitis. No such wish im reality 
animated these men bat s desire to hold power in some snug 
village from whence they might extract provisions of all sorts, 

s, wood, &c. It was not to the interest of these talatis that 
the people of the village in which they exercised a lordship should 
be tolerably well off, as would be the case with an ordinary indir. 
gainst any act of oppression on their part no appeal lay to any 
person except the Réja himself. It is no wonder, then, that one 
consequence of the bestowal of a village on a royal favourite was that 
in it grazing land increased with rapidity and cultivation as quickly 
diminished. No villages are now held by irresponsible talatis. 

The following remarks of the Minister in the report above 
quoted lead to the consideration of the next pomt: ‘There is a 
great deal of land in these territories which is rent-free or almost 





‘ rent-free, Under the lax management of Bie many abuses and 
a | 


frands, no doubt, exist in this direction. roportion between 
alionsted and Khalsa, or Government, lands in the southern or 
Navséri division, during the years 1876-77 and 1877-78, stood thus: 






The proportion between the two kinds of land in the Baroda 
division stood os follows during the same years: 


| Total Ares of District. {Arce cf Allenaied Land. | 
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In short, remarked the subha, one-third of the land in the central 
division was blurkhals, 
fhe proportion in area and revenue between Government and 
alienated land in the Kadi division during the year 1876-77, stood as 
follows : 








| Area of onltur- 
i le alionatedl | 
land in Gorern- 


| cnet willngres, 


1870-77 (5, 1953). ca B 

The miscellaneous land revenue of the division has, however, been 
stated as amounting to Rs. 2,06,490, which sum includes the receipts 
from alienated land in Government villages, Some of the non-descript 
taxes which wont to make up the sum show what curious charges 
the old Government made onthe people. Water-taxes Rs. 3556 ; 
village taxes Rs. 57; havdlddri or havalddr's wages Rs. 1123 ; talats 
chikri or taldti charges Rs. 31; holbandi Ra 550, a tax levied 
on each plough in hay bundles but now in money; khedsavadia 
Rs.934, that is, a tax levied on people who cultivated in@m land 
belonging to others; wparvddia, a tax bringing im Rs, 228 and 
charged only in Visnagar on residents of that town who cultivated 
land in other villages, Bhdrkhali jamin upar paiddni lagat Re. 80, 
that is, a water-tax on an indmddr who uses water for irrigation 
drawn from a Government well. 

The meaning of the terms vinta and salami has been given at 
the opening of this chapter. 'The word bhdrkhali literally means 
out of the khala or grain-yard, and must have existed when tho 
bhaghalai r dpeh was almost universally prevalent. Bharkhalt 
lands, therefore, are simply all those of which the produce is not 
Brough into the Government khala, or, in other words, alionated 


Nakari lands are lands exempted from.paying o kar, or assessment. 
Among these are included oases dhermddé jy, and such like. 
Chikaryat lands are those granted for services rendered to the 
State, but they are not, correctly speaking, slienated lands. They 
are lands assigned to State or village servants in lien of cash pay- 
ments. It is not in the right of the occupant of such land to sell, 
ee or otherwise part with it. Nevertheless mortgages have 
an effected without the knowledge of Government to a considerable 
extent, and the resumption of the mortgaged lands will be a matter 
of difficulty. Dharmadéy, devasthan and pirastin lands are those 
assigned cither for the support of charitable institutions sadavurts, or 
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to maintain religions establishments, and they are permanently 
alienated. But they are alienated for special purposes, nor should 
their revenues be applied to other than special purposes, nor should 
they be sold or given away. There can be no rale against mortgaging 
such lands, however, but they have often been not only mortgaged 
but sold, and this may be said not only of lands but of entire 
villages. Devasthdn grants are those which are made for the support 
and maintenance of native religious institutions, such as Hindu 
temples, pirastin for Mahammadan mosques. The grants are in land 


‘or money. One and the same institution often enjoys different 


allowances from different mahdls. These grants are frequently 
misappropriated. Thus a man sets up a little Image, puts a little 
building round it, and then gets the Mahdrdja to give him a great 
big grant for the maintenance of the so-called mandir, the 
roceeds in reality being devoted to his own pleasures or necessities, 
ere are instances of devasthin grants being pledged to bankers 
under Government authority for the satisfaction of private debts. 
Dharmddéy grants are charitable grants to individuals, chiefly 
Brihmans, These grants are often much abused, For Instance, It 
not unfrequently occurs that one man gets different allowances from 
different treasuries under different names, 


Varshdgan or yearly grants are annual charitable allowances, 
either to devasthan or individuals. 

Pasaita is defined to be rent-free land allowed to the different 
orders of village servants in Gujarit; also assignments of the samo 
for religious or charitable allowances, 

{nam is the Arabic for a gift or grant, and indmi grants or 
alienations include all kinds of grants. Thus a jdghir is indmi, 
though it is a grant for service, military or civil, the word meaning 
to take a place or position, and answering to the Marathi saranjim. 
Again, inami lands and ee some that have been granted 
as devasthin or dharmidiay | 


they are purely indmi, that is they - 


have been presented as a Free to Brihmans, Bhiits, Fakirs, anc 
other such people, A distinction should, however, be drawn between 
lands and villages. nami lands are sold, mortgaged or given awnhy 
without dhe reart on the part of Government, But it 18 A 
question whether Government should not watch the transfer or sale 
of villages, which have been of late years granted to individuals for 
very trifling purposes. These villages were originally ake for the 
po maintenance of an individual and his family, and rales might 
© framed for a special entail and a reversionary right to remain 
with Government. 


Moghlii: The term has been explained ina note on page 181. The 





term moghlai, os indicating grants for the moghldi shares of the 


revenue of a village, is chiefly found in nse in the districts ofthe Surat 
Atthivie, There are at present several moghléi allowances paid from 
the Navairi division of the Gaikwar’s territory. Originally a charge 
oo land, which the grantees used to collect direct from the villages, 
‘grant since 1865-66, or Samvat 1922, has taken the shape of s 

y cash allowance paid from the Government treasury. Thus, a 
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re 
Gnjarat.! 
BARODA. a5 1 
moghlii allowance of some twelve or thirteen thousand rupees 15 
“oo by the Bakshi family at Surat, in the Gandevi sub-division of 
vavedri.! 


Vajifa lands sre those which were granted to the Musalmans 
during the Moghal rule or earlier, and which have been continued 
to them by the Marithis. The term is defined as a pension, ® 
stipend or a grant of land rent-free or at a quit-rent to pious persons, 
such as Muhammadan saints, or for past service. These lands are 
mostly in the southern division, and many of them have passed out 
of the hands of the original grantees into those of others, such as 
Piirsis and others. 

Colonel Walker thus explains the term kasbati ; ‘Some wealthy 
kashitis have arrogated to themselves a power similar to that 
which the gardeiis posseas by inheritance. The kashilis were 
soldiers of fortune, who aided the Marétha government to restore 
the population of certain villages leased to them for a certain 
number of years at a fixed rent. The Giikwir government, 
contrary to good policy, allowed their farmers to take bonds from 
the patels for balances of revenue, sometimes obtaining grants of 
their Iand and even entire villages for the discharge of those debts. 
The system of farming was favourable to these encroachments, and 
the temporary tenant sold the nghts of Government as wellas of the 
aubject. Villages and lands were in this manner yearly alienated by 
specific grants or by mortgages which had nearly the operation of 
perpetuity. But the agency of kashdtis and gariiside was necessary 
to enable the farmer to realize the revenue 5} sedily, which he wns 
prompted to do by his own avarice and the necessities of the Govern- 
mentto anticipate. Kashitis, moreover, were frequently securities to 
the manottdars for their advances, and the villages became subject 
to a double authority. The villages subject to the garisids and 
kashitis paid half their produce to those chiefs and proprietors, and 
after satisfying the dues of Government, they appropriated the 
remainder to their own use,’ 

Lands termed vachdnia and gherdinia are those feds Same Govern- 
mentlandsof which proprietorship had been sold outright or mortgaged 
by the Government through ie) Sore Such strange transactions were 
occasionally sanctioned by the sovernment in times of difficulty, im 
order that a sufficient revenue might be collected to pay compensation 
for thefts and crimes committed by the villagers.? But no doubt the 
patels sometimes acted without canction, and, when they found 
it hard to meet Government or the farmer's demands, sold and 
mortgaged lands on their own responsibility. Their right to thus 
rae Ca en eee 

''The charges upon t di and deadigiri Aake in the southern divimon 
the igen li achalerngs ae “T6897 th Ra. 1S S26 pectively. The Parsi 
desdiis of Navairi have hitherto also levied some irregular and ’ nnauthorised 
contributions in money and artisans and others. Thos one desdi has been 


cont kind a rtisn ; 
; conta habit of taking yearly 400 tiles from potters, eight goats from herdsmen, four 


skins from the tanners, Ra, 2 from each liquer-shop, Ra, 42 from holders of rayijn 
lands, and Rs, 125 from the liquor contractor of Naveiri. 

2 Colonel Walker writes? °° lands were mortgaged or sold by the pafels, on 
condition that the purchasers or mortgagees should pay the earkdr a certain yearly 
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_ Chapter VIII. dispose of Government land was, however, not openly recognised by 


Land the sarkar after 1827. 
Administration. Panvatia lands are those given by patels to the descendants of 
 Avrexatioxa, those who have lost their lives in defence of the village. 
—- Batamia, Balamia lands are those forcibly taken by the holders, but which 
= have become the property of these by right of prescription. They are 


2 considered to be the private property of the holders, though they are 
a linble to pay an extra cess. 

— Alaidia, Hoadia lands are those granted by a village in compensation for 
= injury done to the descendants of persons who have been killed by 
- some of the members of the village, 

| Kothtisinth, Kothiisdnth is a mone payers from the Government treasury for 
alienated land semired for any purpose. It follows the original 
a. tenure of the land in lieu of which it is made. If the land resumed 
se be vafan land, the kothlisanth granted in lieu of it becomes a part of 
= | the ratan to which the land belonged. If the land resumed bo 


devasthan, the kothlisanth becomes devasthan, In some cases the 
patels or farmers resumed the lands given them in vachinia or 
gherinia, and fixed kothlisinth payments instead ; and these pay- 
ments have continued to be charged on the public treasury. | 
_ When His Highness Khanderiiv instituted his enquiry into indm 
862. lands he refused to acknowledge as alienated all lands sold or mort- 
gaged after the year 1827, and on such lands, where the tenure dated 
fore 1827, he ruled that an assessment of one-fourth should be 





: levied in excess of the survey rates, that is four annas im the rupee! 
r. In other words Khanderiv’s ruling was that where land was 


held under one of the following tenures, pasdita, vanfa, garda, 
dharmaday, or ranvatia, the Darbdr should ray two annas per rupee 
- in excess of the snrvey classified rates, and four annas per rupee in the 
case of vafanddra’ lands. It was written by the Assistant Resident 

in Khanderdv’s time : ‘The Giikwir has followed the example set 

him by the British Government, and has established a department 
called the Inam Commission, whose sole business it is to enquire into 

the titles whereby persons hold their lands.’ But in truth there was 

this fundamental difference between Khanderdy’s Indm Commis- 

sion and the example he followed: no fixed promise was made that 

the lands held in inam should not be resumable” In fact nothing 

was finally settled ; and, however excellent or faulty tha Mahiraji’s 
intention may have been, there was an absence of registration and 
groeness pers the final arrangement, which permitted the 
rejection of the terms on the part of many indmdérs, and left matters 
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1 In reality the only authority in the State that should have granted alionati 
Wo the Roveceige. Kren the salad ar Shistri never cranted rnc ray 
* Bat an immense number of unauthorised alien a ae been made at one time or 
1, lle officers, tairddra and others, and the grants have been 
pee sanadts Which really are unantheriaed anil valaabeis 


another, a ' iv 
sought to be strengthened | 
termed mated! saneds in contradistinction with the dozer pandas. . 
? Alienated lands are removed from all scrutiny on payment of a quit-rent to 
Government of two annas per rupee (Act VIL, of 1863), "The Darbar, hawbver, sought 
to impose atax of Jth on cas Aoks that wore undisputed, and the advantage of 
freedom from inquiry into the validity of tenures was not given, 
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with accuracy the present extent and-condition of indm lands. As in Land 
the case of the rude survey and assessments the whole matter is still Administration. 
pending, and the present administration has not had the leisure toy es artoms, 
approach the oe of ss in the Aged asec way possible, . ... Commissiot 
namely, a thorough survey and accurate registration. : 

This cess wis ae laid fe entire villages, but only on lands which 
were alienated, ‘The superior holders of many alienated villages 
affected, however, to imitate the Raja, and levied the cess on alienated 
lands in their villages for their own profit. Of course their action 
was quite illegal. 

As this chapter deals with land it may appear out of place to 
discuss cash grants, but they are so much mixed up with alienations 
of land that the subject is here introduced and some mention ts 
made of the manner in which such grants are now treated : 

Charitable and Religions Grants, 1881. 
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Charitable 
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$41,000 |The figured here given 
Su O00 vil 


| 1 | Dewthia ont a at 
| roc a a8 revenues of the vil- 
H Foden amare = fl £,09,000 | lages jevare gunerally toes 
4 | Shedotn ale see. = = oe bas - a : thoes 
; 11,000 actin! realisations 
a 1,237,000 | from the villages at the 
} much more. — 
! 6,71, 





~ | 17,09,000 | 
Devasthan allowances granted by sanads up to 1860-61, or Samvat, 
1917, are genorally confirmed and continued. More recent allowances 
supported by sanads from the fadnis de ent are also confirmed 
and continued with greater or less reductions. The reason is that up 
to 1861-62, or Samvat 1918, when Bhéu Sindia came into power, tho 
affairs of the State were not mismanaged to the same extent as after 
that year, and subsequent grants were pre rously extravagant. 
If sanads or other written evidence of inferior strength are not forth- 
. coming, but if enjoyment for thirty years up to the date of the 
adjudication is proved, permanent continuance 18 secured. A less 
duration of enjoyment gives a right to a reduced enjoyment of the 
grant. If any allowance is not found continuable on a devasthan 
Seder it is treated as a personal varsivisan to the holder and 


lisposed of as sach. If it is found not to be continnable even as 
a personal varshdsan, it is only continued during the lifetime of the 


x ‘cies varshdsans supported by sanads are continued in tho 
terms of the sanad. Varshidsans enjoyed for fay years are also con- 
tinued. A reduction is made if enjoyment for fifty years cannot be 
proved. Varshdsan allowances are in the feeblest cases continued 





ba 
3 1 The figures given in this statement must be understood as only approximate, 
P. B 253—4 
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during the lifetime of the actual incumbent, and provision is always 
made for widows and sometimes even for daughters. 
_ Saddvarts, chiturmés and other shidhds to Gosdis, Batrdgis and 
others, though but lately granted, are conti nued with some reductions. 
The khichdi or custom of feeding poor Brihmans 18 common to 
all Hindu States, and Baroda distinguished itself so greatly by ita 
munificence from the earliest years of its existence, that it 1s some- 
times styled the dharma rdjya. To be sure the charity of the earlier 
se was of a restricted Maratha type and was monopolised by the 
Brahmans of the Deccan. It was the offspring probably of the 
munificence of the Dabhides who cherished many Brihmans at 
Talegaon, till the Peshwa removed the institution to Poona and thera 
‘natituted the dakshina, which exists to this day under the modified 
form prescribed by the British. Be that as it may, itis certain that 
the first Gdikwérs fed Deecani Brihmans at their head-quarters, 
and that then, as now, crowds of able-bodied people congregated to 
receive the support of the State. Nevertheless it was not till the 









reign of H. Khanderay that these gifts of food and money 
saciid Sen roportions. In gs or Samvat 1861, the 


ancient custom of distri uting cooked food was changed into one 
of piving each B n applicant, male or female, man or child, 
rich or poor, a sher or 40 rupees weight of uncooked rice mixed with 
dal in proportion of two to one. On the four Mondays and the two 
ekddashis of every month, that is on the fast days, mstead of food 
one pie was given. H.H. Khanderav reduced the number of non- 
distribution days, and during his reign and that of H. H, Malhirrav, 
though the amount given in each instance did not increase, the total 
si meses grew with the larger number of recipients and the 
enhanced cost of grain. In 1859-60, or Samvat 1916, H. H, 
Khanderay instituted the gyarmi or bestowal of gifts on Musalmans, 
irrespective of sex or age. Each applicant is entitled on demand to 
receive & certain pies of cooked rice, to which on feast-days meat 
was added. EH. H. Malharrdv abolished the practice of distributing 
meat, , ' 

Each case of nemnuk and asim# is disposed of onits merits. None 


‘are altogether resumed, unless they are found to have originated 


ee the last fifteen or twenty years without formal grant or 
authority 


Fit. 

‘astly, there are the nemnuks and asimis debited to the military 
department, or those entered in the pats or rolls of the #iledar.and 
sibandi bakahis and the Aujurdt paga kamddr (see Army), which 
were originally all service payments and considered hereditary, 
though, strictly speaking, they sre hereditary only while service is 
rendered. These grants generally consist of two parts, one allotted 
for the maintenance of the dignity of the chief siledar or sardar 
and called dt, the other given for the maintenance of the troops 
under him. Unless very recent, these grants are continued, and no 
change is made except on failure of heirs. Then there is some 
eedislion, but if reductions are made they are generally in the 
allowances for troops rather than in the sat portion.’ “s 

1 Moat of the information on alienations has been kindly supplied by Khdo Bahidar 
Pestanji Jabingir, C,LE, ‘ 
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11L.—GOVERNMENT LAND TENURES. 


We have now arrived at existing tenures of lands paying revenue Chapter VIL 

to the State, those of alienated lands having been discussed.* lant 

With regard to lands paying revenue to the State it may be Administration. 

generally remarked that all such lands are at the absolute disposal ¢.vesewexr LAD 

of the Government, the holders or cultivators holding them atthe = Texvnes. ‘ 

pleasure of the Government, and having no such right im them as to 

constitute the holders in any aire joint-proprictors, except when 

they have acqnired any such right from the State or by immemorial 

enstom. It is not, however, easy to write with exactitude on such 

a subject, especially when no formal enquiry has taken place or 

judicial decision been given in matters of contested rights. , 
Qne of the principal tenures prevailing in this State is tho mir ten | 

rayatvdri, under which the State collects the revenue directly from ame 

each cultivator without the intervention of a third party. The 

varieties of the rayatvdri tenure are: (1) Collection of the revenue 

in cash, assessed on each prevalent measure of land such as the 

bigha ; (2) collection in kind according to a fixed share of the 

produce; (3) collection in cash according to assessment, per plough 


and other such rough methods, There are other varieties, such na a 
assessment by the pickaxe and by the perch or stand on which the : 
cultivator sits to watch his crop. These modes apply to an $ 
insignificant area of land and to extremely primitive communities. ; 

The first variety in principle and practice is similar to the reyat- Rickoti ) 
edi or survey assessment system prevalent in the British districts 
of the Bombay Presidency, with this important exception that in the oa 
British districts the rates are fixed for thirty yeara, whereas there is no r 
such settlement in the Gaikwar’s districts. The survey assessment A 
was recently introduced into this State, wher the rates were Grad : : 
for ten years. But neither the Government nor the people respected : 
this settlement and in many of the districts where it was introduced “j 
changes were made. It was found necessary, as has been related, to ‘ 
revise the rates in 1874-75, or Samvat 1931, both where the ten years’ “4 
settlement had expired and where it had not expired. The present k 


rates are therefore the revised ones, for which, however, no period 
ja fixed for the obvious reason that a fresh scientific survey and 
assessment has become necessary; and until that takes place it is 
not expedient to bind the Government or the people for any definite 
period. There is consequently m this State no occupancy right such 
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as has been created or exists in the British districts under the survey . 
assessment system and which is there legalised by the Legislature. - 
The Haroda Goveriment, however, finds it expedient not to imterfere 5 
-with the occupancy of land so long as the occupants pay the revenue. 3 
The survey assessment system prevails mostly in the southern, to a -. 
3 


1 Information derived from Khan Bahidur Kazi Shahdb-od-din, C.1.E., Revenue 
ina Those tenures are first described where the Government is apparently 


Commissioner. 
sole proprietor, then those where the holders have larger proprietary ti. Th 
we aln to, than Shows where the tokens villages sad Enally the condicsen 
which merely pay a tribute. 
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3 Chapter Vill. great extent in the central, and, with the exception of a compara- 


“¢ tively few villages, in the northern division. 


_ Administration. The second variety, under which the revenue is collected in kind, 
 Goverswest Laxn exists in the Amreli division with the exception of the sub-division 

"| Taxcxes, of Okhimandal and some villages in the Kodinér sub-division, 
Bhagbatdi, where cash assessment prevails. Under this variety of the 
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every kind of crop, in kind, Monsoon crops pay a much higher 
share than the cold season crops, and the latter again pay a higher 
share than the hot season crops, which are entirely produced by 


. serigetion.| Besides the share in kind a small rate in cash is charged 

} on the estimated area of each holding. This estimate is often far 
= from the truth, but the error is always in favour of the cultivator." 

» Over and above this, the Government levies small quantities of 
ae the produce towards the expenses of the village. The produce 
aq is estimated, as it stands, in fields, or is actually weighed in 

2 the village barn-yard after it has been collected for the purpose of 
i ascertaining the quantity of the Government share. This share is 
es” then generally collected out of four or five villages into storehouses, 
=~ and sold by Government officiala when the market rates are 
ro The subject of reforming, if not superseding this, which may be 
ie called the ancient Hindu and old Maratha system, is under consider- 

4 ation. There are two survey parties actually at work in the Amreli 


mahal whose labours will form the basis of a new bigholt system.® 

Holbandi, The plough assessment variety of the rayatvdri system prevails 
in the eastern districts of the northern division, and in one mahal 
in the central division. A rate is fixed for one plough worked 
by two oxen. It is increased according to the number of oxen 
employed in tillage. Three oxen are reckoned as one and a half 
plough. There is no limit as to the extent of land to be cultivated 
with one plough. The occupant may cultivate with one plongh as 
much land as he can. This mode of assessing land is restricted to 
tracts inhabited principally by Bhils, Dhankis, Naikdis, Dublas, 
Konkanis or such other primitive communities. | 

In a few places there exist nomadic communities whose skill 
in agriculture is very slight and who are assessed according to the 
os Perches or stands are erected in the midst of a field from 
which to watch the crops, and, as these are naturally placed at some 
distance from each other, they form a rough method of computing 
the cultivated area. 

Finally there is the kalfar method of assessment. The Government 
official, with the assistance of a patel or panchdyat, estimates 
the ontturn of the field. He then ascertains what is the share 





"2.Yn the worthern division it varios from one-half to one-third of the crop. 


1m Amreli the old rate was, and it still perhaps is Ra. 24 por jh, and one- 
* See notg at the end of the chapter : : 
“In the northern division a pl is now calculated to work from twenty to 
thirty bighda and the tax varies from Ks, § to Ra, 30, | 
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rayatedri tenure the Government takes its share, which is fixed for 
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in that ontturn which should go to Government according to the 
vahivaé or custom of the village. The share is then computed in 
money at the prevailing market rate. This method is adopted in 
Songad and Visra. 

Having thus gone through the pure khalea tenures 4 brief 
examination may be made of the bhdgbatai system once every- 
where prevalent but now giving way to the ligholi system once 
rare. The bhdghatdi method has certam evident advantages. 
Once the Government share of the crop has been decided upon, no 
eonflictcan arise between it and the cultivator ; he takes home the 
share left him by Government and nothing remains to be discussed. 
Again, the burden of the tax on the cultivator varies from year to year, 
and in a bad year it falls light, nor can arrears accumulate to vex 
‘the Government or the subject. These advantages are, however, 
more than counterbalanced by practical drawbacks. There is not 
tho same incentive for the cultivator to improve his land or crop ; for, 
however large his outturn, a share of the whole will go to Govern- 
ment. The produce of the field is carried to the spot where 
the division takes place, and there the crop must remain till it 
pleases the .official to effect the apportionment. For a time the 
cultivator cannot sell or even consume any of the fruit of lus labour. 
Practically he steals a good deal of it with the tacit permission of 
the village watchmen, for after all he is but stealing what is his own ; 
nevertheless, this purloining goes on wholesale and is demoralizing 
to both cultivators and Government, The lax way in which the system 
is carried out explains, however, how under the bhagbatat system one- 
third, or with babtis one-half, of the produce can be reserved for 
Government, for probably before the partition ofthe crop takes lace a 
fourth of the produce has been secretly carried away. In indim af se 
where such pilfering cannot occur, such high rates impoverish 
the village. To add to the disadvantages which exist im the 
working of the bhdgbatdi system, the gram-measurers are low-paid 
clerks, and they do not scruple to use fraud in their measurements. 
Above all, Government suffers in having to store its grain and then 
sell it at the proper moment: it enters mto competition with grain 
merchants, it employs servants who are not under the master’s 
eye, and if it sells grain at a disadvantage to itself it injures the 
whole trade. 

Another tenure prevailing in the Baroda state, though to a 
very small extent,’ is that termed narva. It differs from the 
rayatedri tenure, in that the revenue of a village is fixed from time to 
time in a lump sum.according to the capabilities of the village, and 
Government settles with the nareddars, or so to speak, superior 
holders. 
are, no donbt, descendants of the 


or populated the village. It 





1 Owing to a chance it prevails in the Petlid enb-division. That district was for s 
timo sequestrated by Sir John Maleolm, and during the sequestration the sarra lands 
were revised and registered. There hty wach villages wMich yield, 
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appears that they originally divided the lands among themselves 
according to circumstances and considerations then existing, They 
also divided the village site in the same manner, and these lands 
and portions of the village in the hands of one individual or grou 
are held to be private property. They then gradually cavited 
cultivators to cultivate their respective lands and live in their 
respective lots of the village site. These cultivators must have been, 
and most of them are still, mere tenants-at-will to the narvdddrs. 
But, on a question arising in this respect, it is doubtful if the 
Government would allow old cultivators to be treated as mere 
tenants-at-will, though as a rule the Government does not interfere 
between a narvadar and hia tenants, old or new, and leaves the two 
to settle matters between themselves or in a court of law. Thus 
what the narvaddr realizes from his cultivator has no reference 
whatever to what he pays to the Government. He exacts as much 
as he can both from the land and other sources such as fruit trees 
and grazing, and generally makes a large profit. 

No doubt every nareddar was originally responsible for his share 
of the village revenue, which share was in proportion to the extent 
of the rape ee possess ae with his Sear ecgm _ ae re- 

sonsible for the same share of the revenue, though he and they ma 
Sb have retained the old ‘caste of land. Suppose for instance that 
a Village containing 1600 acres had four narvaddrs possessing equal 
shares, and that they were assessed by the Government at the lump 
sum of Rs. 8000 per annum. Each shareholder would have400acres 
of land, and would be liable to pay one-fourth of Rs. 8000, that is, 
Rs. 2000. Suppose, next, that one of these shareholders granted 
some of his lands in charity or sold his narea interest in a portion of 
his lands, so that he now possesses say 200 acres. He will still be 
compelled to pay Rs, 2000 or one-fourth of whatever sum may be 
assessed against the village. If he fails the other shareholders must 
take up his narva, and pay his share of the revenue; otherwise the 
Government is at liberty to abolish the tenure and itself manage 
the village. It is, however, seldom that narva land is sold to 
outsiders, and it is doubtful if it can be done without the consent 
of all the partners. 

The above is a mere ontline of the narva tenure which has a variety 
of practices which render it more complicated than it may at first sight 
appear to be. For instance, in narva villages a proportion of the land 
is set apart by the sharers in a body, and the proceeds from it are 
devoted solely to paying the Government dues. The jamabandi, 
or revenue demand, of the wiege usually fixed on general 
considerations at long intervals. When the jamdbandi has been 
fixed by Government, as much of it as possible is paid from the 

eeds of the land set aside which is known as majumi or majmun 
Saal and it is noticeable that the cultivators employed to work on 
this land are always treated as yearly tenants, even if they settle 
for a length of time im the village. There are also some other 
general sources of revenue devoted to meet the Government demand, 
such as petty taxes and cesses. When the demand cannot be fully 
met from sg sources and the majumi land, the remainder is 
paid by the narvidér partners according to their old established 
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shares, by the arrangement known as dnna or phalni,which disregards Chapter VIII. 


the ever-varying proportions of land held at the time by the sharers. Land 
It has been said that the village site ia also divided into shares Administration. — 


and that the tenants of each shareholder are allowed to live in this gieey<ur -7, 
eigape particular share of the village. Whenevera tenant vacates Cor ee = 

is house and goes to another village the tenement may be given by Narea. be 
the sharer to whom he pleases. Land is sometimes given to a E 
son-in-law on condition that he comes to the village and settles in it. ee 
This ia sometimes managed by the influence of the patel, but not > 
frequently. If a sharer, or pa ‘dar as he prides to call himself, dies . 


or relinquishes his share voluntarily, the other sharers are bound to 
take up the share and its respo ibilities. Yet if he leave the 
village for any length of time but with the intention of returning, 
and does so return, he may take his share again, 
Disputes on such matters, on alienations granted by a pétidar or 
- on any point of self-administration, are settled by the patiddrs, “ 
and reference is seldom or never made to Government. In fact 
the nareddars are content to manage their own affairs and would 
willingly pay Government increased demands, provided they are 
left alone, and to meet such demands they practice a very high : 
style of agriculture. 4 
The bhdgddri is another tenure, The bhdgddrs of a village are, Bhageddri. . 
like narvdddrs, shareholders or superior holders. The lands of = 
the village, excepting khardba or waste lands of a poorer kind, are + 
measured and assessed, and the result is fixed as the revenue of the 5 
village payable by the bhagdars. In the Baroda state bhagddrs 
are allowed to realize from the cultivators what they please and 





in any manner they please, and in general their demands are much - 
in excess of the Government rates. This excess is supposed to | 
cover the loss they sustain by letting poor lands at leas than the = 
Government rates. On the whole, however, they make large profits. “aa 
The bhdgdéri tenure in British districts in some respects a 
resombles the narvddari in the Gdéikwar’s territory, but in the >. 
Baroda state the bidgddéri somewhat resembles the rayafvart : 
stem. ‘There is, however, no anna or phalni method of division a 
among the bhdgdars, nor has a bhagddr got the right to alienate or <a 
a with his land as he pleases. Asin the narvdddri tenure the a 
Adgdars not only divide the lands bat also the village site. - 
An Assistant Resident, writing at the time when Khanderiv was = 
Mahdrdja, remarks: ‘The bhdgdare have power to distribute their 


share of the gross amount of the village revenue over a certain 
number of the villagers entrusted to their ¢ for this purpose 
in whatever proportion they please. But, on the commencement 
of a new year, the vahivatdéir can, if he thinks that the bhagdars 
are making too much money out of the village, order them to pay 
into the treasury a larger sum than previously. They then have to a 
extort a higher rate from the cultivators or tenants so as to enable 
themselves, the bhdgddrs, to meet these further demands,’ | 

There are, finally, two tenures termed ankadi bandi and ekankadi, rete Pe 
or in some countries isthenorar, which resemble one another closely. ae ae 
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In the first a lump sum is assessed on the whole village and 
recovered from the headman of the village or from the whole body 
of proprietors. Government does not interfere with the internal 
fiscal management of the village; it merely fixes the lump sum to ~ 
be paid either once a year or at short intervals, and in the ekankadt 
village the jamabandi or Government demand is fixed for ever. 
All mehvdsi villages are either ankadi or ekankada. . 
There are some villages held by mehvisi chiefs each of whom peys 
for the one or more villages he holds a lump sum settled annually 
or from time to time. The Government does not as a rule interfere 
in the internal fiscal affairs of such villages. Their payment 18 
styled an udiad jama, and it is because it varies from year to year 
or time to time that it differs from the ekankadi tenure, ; 
Some account may here he given of one particular village that 
the tenure may be understood. The village of Anghad, in the 
Rewa Kantha Agency, is situated on the southern bank of the Malu, 
about fifteen miles from Baroda. Before 1859 it stood dm the edge 
of the river and consisted of six vdses or hamlets separated from 
each other by deep ravines, each being on high ground and capable 
of defending itself or of succouring its neighbour through the 
communications naturally formed by the ravines. From this 
strong natural position the village was removed to the place it 
now occupies because the inhabitants were proved or suspected to 
have been engaged in rebellion. The land on which the village had 
been situated was ploughed up with asses, at the suggestion of the 
Diwan Govindrdév Rode, to dissuade the people from re-inhabiting it. 
The village is almost entirely Koli. The people are all of one or 
two classes, kotvdls and pagis, and all are descended from or hold 
through two individuals, a kotvdl and a 1 ie pedigrees prepared — 
from the vahivanchdé’s booka prove. The communities are six 
in number, three of the pagis and three of the kofrals, each of 
which has a separate vd. There are, besides, » few Brihmans, 
Lohands, Rabdris, Machhis, Dheds, Mochis, Chamirs, Bhangids, 
Snuthars, Lahdrs, Hajime, Gosdis, and Ravaliis, living in the village. 
These communities are represented by their respective headmen 
or thakors, who look after the revenue and private concerns of their 
respective Lidge with the help of their bhdydids and Bhangis, who 
enjoy land in pasdita for service. The headmen are styled thikors, 
ageving, bhdgdira, matidirs or sometimes patels. They are 
responsible for the proper payment of the Government jamdbandt 
and ghdedé na, and also for delivering up offenders in their respective 
bivigs. The police work is carned on by means of fhana eandrs 
statidned in the village by the Political Agent for the Rewa Kantha, 
and also through the Bhangis holding pasdita. Civil and criminal 
jurisdiction is exercised by the Political Agent through the thdnedar 
of Dorka. The village ought to have been transferred to the Rewa 
Kantha Political Agency in 1820, but as o matter of fact it did not 
obtain the British guarantee till 1846. Under Darbér management 
the jamdbandi payable by Anghad sometimes varied, but, on its 
transfer to the British Government, it was fixed permanently with 
reference to the capabilities of the village at Rs. 1447, which, with 
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the ghdsdina of Rs. 300, now forms the tribute of Rs. 1747 it pays to 
the Gdikwir government through the Political Agent for the Rewa 
Kinths. The liability to pay the tribate is distributed over the six 
bhage of the village in fixed portions. The jamabands tribute is 
paid out of the revenue of the salémi lands. @ whole area of the 
Village is about 900 kumbhas, nearlyseventy-five of which are occupied 
by the village itself, and the rest form the village sim: <A 

tion of this sim is held nakari or rent-free by the agevan thakurs 
and their bhaydéds and others; the other portion, beg originally 
by common consent set apart for the realization of the sarkar 






jamabandi, is subject to a fixed salami ranging from Rs. 14 to 


Rs. 5 according to the nature and quality of the land in occupation. 
The ghitsdéna portion is paid by fixed money contributions from 
pagis and kotedls of the several bhdge. Both the salami and 
ghasdana are collected with the assistance of the responsible 


 thdkura by persons who undertake the payment of tribute on 


behalf of their respective bhags. Any sums which they are not able 
to recover are recovered by the fhanadar of Dodka for them by 
coercive measures at his disposal. Any surplus that remains after 
payment of the tribute goes to the thaSurs as their remuneration, 
and to defray the petty expenses of the village. All large liabilities 
such as the payment of vallar (see Police) for robberies and 
thefts traced to the village, and construction of public works are 
met by contributions levied from the members of the communities 
concerned,! 

The difference between this village and a me/vdsi village with 
one thadkur consists in this only, that whereas the latter is 
considered the sole property of the thakwr and he has the right 
of dealing with the lands and rental of the villages in any way 
he likes, subject of course to some well-known limitations, the former 
is the property of all the six communities, and the ¢hdkurs are 
representatives of these communities, having no right to resume any 
lands or to increase the salami or assessment payable for the same. 

The status of Anghad differs from the nervddari villages in the 
following respects: Ist. Jamabandi is not liable to changes as the 
lump assessments of nervdddri villages are, being under guarantee that 
a fixed charge should be made. 2nd. The divisions of lands are not 
so exact and in such recognised proportions as in narrddari villages. 
Srd. In nerviddri villages the revenue demand of the Government 
is met by rents of what are called majums or majmun lands, sup- 
plemented by a phdla or quota to be paid by the sharers on their 
narca lands. Sometimes a certain fixed phala is charged on the narva 


Jands, and what remains due to Government, after paying the amount 


thus collected, is paid out of the majumi lands. But in Ang 
the Government tribute is, as has been said, all paid from 
collections of salami which is levied at fixed rates on a portion 

1 Information given by Mr, MotilAl Lalbhai, employed by His Highness the 
Gdéikwir's government to ndjodicate on the gardsta claims A portion of the descrip. 
tion of the vi should be referred to in reading of ‘Village Communities’ and ‘Police’ 
in other parts of this work, It was thought better not to break up the account, 
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F Chapter VIII. of the village lands. The system is a mixed one and has traces 
<a Land in it of the thakwrafs as well as of the bhagdari tenure common to 
: Administration. Gujarit. 


e- [V.—REVENUE FARMING SYSTEM. 
Fanwixo Sysrea. The ancient Hindus for the most part collected their duesin kind 
i and not in cash, and there was perhaps but a smallamount of system — 





























about their land revenue. A great revolution was effected (1576) by 
the introduction into Gujarat of a scientific revenue survey by Todar 
Mal, the famous minister of the Emperor Akbar, Almost all crown 
lands were surveyed and assessed, and the amount of rent was reduced 
to one-third of the estimated produce, cash payments being substi- 
tuted for payments in kind. Where asurvey was not or could not be 
made, the system of pahdni was introduced or maintained, that 1s, 
the fields were inspected by the proper Government official when 
ripe for the sickle, and were then assessed according to the supposed 
value of the crops. Todar Mal’s survey and system lasted in 
greater or lees perfection till the Mardthis swept away every vestige 
of Musalmiin order and rule. 

‘The revenue farming system now began to flourish like some 
deadly tree, rooted in ignorance of government, laziness, and greed, 
and bearing plentifully evil fruit, extortion and the death of 
indastry. “Ot the farmers much has been said in the Chapters on 
Revenue and Finance and Justice, but in order to throw some 
light on the administration of the land under the farming system, 
the following information is given derived from the kalambandi or 
instructions issued to the farmers of the revenue by the sarkdr in 
1827-25, or Samvat 1854. 

The farmer, who is not a district officer but the person to whom 
the Government had let out the right to collect taxes, is enjoined 
to select from the families who inherited the right to discharge such 
office, the best individuals he could find to be desis, mazmudars, 
_amins, and patels. Colonel Walker thus specifies the work that 
should be carried ont by the district officers of the country: ‘ The 
patel should see that justice is done to his village in revenue matters ; 
the desais and mazmudérs perform the same duty for the district. 
It is the duty of these officers to superintend the improvement of the 
pargana, to make the laent abadi or the preparation for sowing, and 
to settle the jamébandior other rates of assessment.’ Again he says, 
‘ These local officers have been established for the security of Govern- 
ment and as a convenient mediom of communication with the 
inhabitants. Although the son or nearest relation nsually succeeds 
to the office of his father, yet he would appear to be removable by 
Government.’ | 

These are the rafanddrs' or possessors of the office and emola- 
ments of what are called the district and village offices, These men, 
‘it must therefore be understood, the old officers of Gujarat, did not 








12 a word (vatanddr is derived from wadtae one'a own native country ‘or. | cot 
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directly assist the farmer in the execution of his duties or im the 
collection of the revenue. But it was their business to aid him 


Land 


indirectly in persuading the people to work, to take up land, topay Administration. 
their taxes, and to behave quictly. The desit had more particularly p,a.1v0 SysTeM, 


to assist in the settlement of the revenue and to report on the state 
of the crops. ‘Che mazmudidr's duty was to keep the accounts, that 
is, to write out the jamdbandi of the mahal. The fact is that 
in the Baroda state, as elsewhere, the Maratha government did 
not interfere with the old village system or the self-government 
of the people in the districts according to customs of great 
caida b but simply added on a system by which money might be 
collected and a few general services to the public be rendered. 
The kalambandi or circular order of 1827 enjoms that an annnal 
statement of the sums paid to hereditary officers was to be sent in 
by the farmer, together with vouchers and receipts. 

The farmer transacted his work with the assistance of karkuns 
or clerks. The district which he farmed, and which was called the 
mahal, was divided into fhinds or groups of villages, averagin 


from ten to fifteen. The Baroda mahal, for stance, containe 


eichteen thands. The thina was managed by a Government official 
ealled the thineddr, and each village had its mehta, the first of whom 
would get about Rs, 20a month, the latter about Rs. 15. The 
thanedar supervised the collection of the revenue, while the mehla 
actually collected it, in which business he was aided or checked by 
a vatandar or hereditary officer, the talaty or weigher who repre- 
sented the interest of the villagers. “The #ianedars continued to 
do their work till 1859-60, or Samvat 1916, when H. H. Khanderdv’s 


“new revenue and police systems began to be introduced. nde that 


time they had fausddri and mulki work to do, butin 1860-61, or 
Samvat 1917, one fauzddr was appointed to do the fauzdéri work up 
to then done by two or three officers, and no mulii work, This 
continued till 1865-69, or Samvat 1925, when the two works were 
again united and entrusted to the thanedar who was given some 


small powers of inflicting fines, was placed mm charge of a larger 
number of villages, and was granted the assistance of a karkun. 
The point is taken up in dealing with the changes effected by H. H. 
Khanderiv. 

In the Baroda state the desits and mazsmudars continued to exist 
as before, and generally perform the duties of their respective offices 
in person or by deputies, though the holders of some of the larger 


catans,and notably the desdis in the Navadri division, put forward 
‘pretensions to exemption from any obligation of service in return for 


the large emoluments they enjoy. In 1868-69, or Samvat 1925, H. H. 
Khanderiy Maharaja attached the vatans of deedis and masmuddrs 
throughout the State, pending enquiry and settlement. This cansed 
a great clamour, and they have since been provisionally released 
from attachment. At t each case as it arises is provisionally 
a of, pending final settlement on some uniform and general 





VInformation on this and some other points has been kindly given by Khan 
Bahddur Pestanji Jahangir, C\LE. 
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Chapter VIII. The kalambandi of 1827 shows us in a very curious and intereat- 

* Land ing way how the cultivators fared under the farming system. The 

_ Administration, rules laid down by the kalambandi with regard to them are evidently 

| Fanurxo Sysreu, 20¢€Xtraordinary but of old standing, and yet they show how these 

F und tenants of the sarkdr might be, under a bad farmer, and often were, 

Cultivators. no better treated than ‘ cattle,’ as Sir 'T. Madhavréy has written, 
Those wretched people who in old times were termed ' adscripti 
glebm’ were not much worse off, 

Let us call to mind that there were two classes of Jands, that 
belonging to the sarkér, and that over which its rights were limited. 
We have also seen that the kamdvieddy had the right to settle with 
the subjects the sums they should pay him. By the kalambandi of 
1827 the cultivators were ordered to till sarkir land first in order 
that private interests might not militate against the public profit, 
and the extent of sarkir land cultivated was in all cases to be at 
least double that of all other kinds of land. If within the ve 
limits the sarkiir land did not by ere exceed other land, th 
villagers were to proceed to the neighbouring village and cultivate 
pawn land there before abteridinw:t6. hain private interests. In old 
days the villagers were often so badly treated by some kamdvisdars 
that they were driven to desert their ficlds and take up work offered 
them by some more liberal farmer. Nor was land then so extensivel 
cultivated as it now is, so that labourers wera wanted and land 
was ata discount, We are not therefore surprised to see that by 
the kalambandi of 1827, though the kamdvisddr was permitted to 
receive within his mahals rayats from other parts of the country, 
he could only do so if they had previously paid up all arrears duc by 
them to other kamdvisdirs; and he could onl guarantee land to 
strangers during his tenure of office, nor was his successor bound 
by any terms he might have made. 

_ Colonel Walker’s remarks on the farming system, as it was early 
in the century, bear out the deductions that may be made from a 
perusal of the kalambandi of 1827. 

‘The rayats,’ he says in effect, ‘may move from one district 
into another, and the kamdvisddrs sometimes are forced to combine 
not to afford those who quarrel with their landlords any employ- 
ment within their districts, There are no paftés or other written 
leasos granted to the desdis or zamindars tr the Government in 
Gujarit. The Government leases the districts to the kamdavisdérs 
for one, two, three, four, or even five years. He makes his 
agreement with the inhabitants, but in the event of a village within 
his district being depopulated or laid waste, he may lease it to any 
person who will improve it, and this man may parcel out the 
uncultivated Iands to others, on such terms as the parties may 
agree on. The cultivatora pay either in money or in kind. 
In a few districts part of the payment is received in cash and part 
in kind ; in others payments are made according to the agreement 
of the villagers and shin pated with the Aamdvisdirs. It is pro- 

bable that mc was formerly a ndikbandi or rateable table Sp 
Soulating the rents payable by the villagers in each pargana of 
jut it disappeared. The Government had a right to exact 


ha. | 








was, in reality, no fixity of tenure for the tenant, and an old occupant 
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one-half the produce of the khalsa land, and this is generally done 
when the amount of the jama of a village is not fixed. The pro- 


duce of lands which are called maliat, that is, on which sugarcane, ag 


tobacco, and red pepper are cultivated, formed an exception to this 
rule; of these lands, owing to the expense of the cultivation, the 
revenue was determined from year to year. To secure timely pay- 
ment, a class of agents was established under the name of manotidars, 
usurers who bound themselves to pay the revenue of a village or of 
villages by a icular time, generally earlier than the regular 
instalments, and for this advance they e the villagers ot the 
rate of 25 per cent, The attachment of pro and the application 
of force were methods resorted to by the Marithas when a village 
was backward in paying its revenue, Fining and the practice of 
‘ros talbanna,’ daily pay or demand, were also sah SAR The 
falbanna consisted of a fine varying, according to the discretion of 
the kanuivisddr, from Re, 1 to Rs. 100, If horsemen were sent on 
this service, as many as were employed received provisions for 
their horses, and eight annas for each man employed. If footmen 
were sent they received their food and eight annasa day for pan 
supart,’ 

The sibandi or collectors employed to get in arreara were of two 
kinds: the mahal sibandi, or, as it were, civil peons, and the faus 
sibandi or troops, who were supposed to maintain the peace of the 
country. ry 

In the beginning of the centary, though later there were four 
instalments, the farms were let out on the farmers ag gecu- 
rity to pay one rasad or instalment on the 5th of Ashvin Shuddh 
or Vadya (September-October), and a second instalment at the end 
ofthe year. Supposing the gross rental of a pargana to be one lakh 
the first rasad would consist of at least half a. lakh, the secon 
instalment the remaining net revenue after deducting the amount 
of jighir free-lands and all interior expenses. 

‘T'o sum up briefly the evils ofthe farming or tzdrdar system of which 
‘more is said in the Chapter on Revenue and Finance: A private 
individual entered into a contract with Government, whereby he 
bound himself to pay a lump sum for the privilege of collecting all he 
could from the afteveboe who was entirely at his mercy. There 










might, atany moment, be turned out jibes new-comer who offered high 
rent, It was owing to this that one-t ird of the land in the Navsari 


district was utterly laid waste so Inte as 1872-73, or Samvat 1929. 


‘The farmers or izardare were abetted by the patels themselves in 
their devices to wring the uttermost farthing from tho cultivator. 
The icsirdara general iy let the patels ' off on easy terms, and very 
frequently they sublet to them the power of yaapeae Pics on the 


of Government, so that to this day there is the most complete igno- 


rance as to the past of many of the districts. The contract between 





1 For tho present status of patela, see Chapter IIL 75 (Village Communities), 
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the Government and the izérddr was frequently a sham. The virtual 
izardar putforward a child of his and stood security for him, so that 
if the contract were broken, there could be norecovery, It has been 
stated elsewhere that one of the most pernicious tricks anembarrassed 
Government could play with the izdra system was to transfer the 
farm from one contractor to another before the expiry of the lease, 
The practice alarmed allfarmers who made haste to serew mone j 
from the people before the Government could have time to break 
faith with them. This evil custom was of ordinary occurrence, 
After the izdra had been granted to one man, another appeared and 
offered an increase of 25 per cent on the lump sum previously atipa- 
lated. The latter was thereupon suffered to take the former’s place, 
even if only five days remained of the contracted lease. The ousted 
izdérddr was then held to bea Government servant, and received from 
the supplanter a sum supposed to represent a salary for the time ho 
had managed the district. He was also supposed to be bound to 
state what were the outstanding balances, and to send in his accounts. 
Naturally he sent in false accounts or accounts which the new-comer 
declared to be false. There followed a dispute, and the newly 
appointed farmer claimed the protection of Government. As there 
were no records, no cultivators’ receipt books, and often no ledgers, 


Government found it hard to decide between the disputants, It 





must have been very hard to decide when, as was frequently the 


cease, the incoming and outgoing farmers were acting In secret, 
collusion at the instance of peculating Government officials. To this 
day many of these disputes remain unsettled, and it is especiall 

difficult to find ont what the tenants have paid. There are still 
outstanding balances of unrecovered revenue, amounting to 
perhaps nearly sixty lakhs, the larger portion of which sum has been 


or will have to be struck off? 





V.—HIS HIGHNESS KHANDERA'V'S REFORMS. 


The report of the Resident at Baroda for 1869 will serve to afford 
an idea of the system of administration His Highness Khanderdv 
introduced into the State. As is said in the Chapters on History, 
on Kevenue and Finance, and on Justice, Khanderdy’s aim was 
to destroy the farming or izira system. The farmers of revenue 
were judges, magistrates, military commanders often, and collectors 
of revenue. When they were done away with, it became necessar 
to remodel the revenue and police artes and to redistribute the’ 
powers entrusted to various officials as well as to multiply the 
numbers of Government officials, as the work which should’ have 
been carried out through Government agency been entrusted 
to those who paid for the privilege of levying taxes and of carrying 
on the whole administration without let or hindrance. . 

Khanderév’s action on the administration of the land was 
threefold : first, he made an onslaught on the holders of indm lands ; 
secondly, when abolishing the custom of farms he introduced a re- 
Venue survey, substituting a fixed money payment and a ten years’ 





ae § See Revenue and Finance Chapter. 
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settlement for the levies in kind, which were formerly taken from the Chapter VIII 
cultivators ; thirdly, hé introduced a new system of management. _ Land 
To take the last ss first, H. H. Khanderdv ruled that a falé(i Administration, 
o 


should be employed for each village, a mehta for one or more villages © Euaxpendv’s 
according to their size, and a thinedar for a group of ten or more RErokss. “ 
villages. The faldiia and mehtae were subordinate to the thinedar, of Revenue if 
whom there were from ten to eighteen in each mahal, and these again management. - 
were placed under the mamlatddér of the district or pargana. In *: 
each district there was a treasury into which the collections were paid = 
in the first instance. From it the amount was transferred to the ; 
general treasury at Baroda, in charge of the sarsubha or revenue wty 
commissioner of all the districts in the State, and so it came finally to =a 
the Darbar bankers. The complaints of cultivators against talatis a 
were to come before superior officials, commencing with mehtas up to : 
the sareubha of Baroda, and a final appeal lay to his Highness the “ 
Géikwar himself, Before the sowing season commenced, in districts ae 
where the survey rates were in force, it was settled what ground each ¥ 
villager was to cultivate. When the crops were ripe, the village talate 2 
egan to arrange for the due payment of the assessment, without a 
which he did not permit the villagers to reap their fields. In these - 
Seep the mehta assisted and superintended the talati. When 3 
the money was collected, the taldti handed it over to the mehla, who : 
in turn forwarded it to the thanedar with his accounts. This officer | 3 
examined them and listened to any petition made by the cultivators e 
on account of excessive charges, and if possible, settled them. a 
After this he transmitted both money and accounts to the vahivat- 4 
diar’s treasury, whence they went at fixed times to the sarsubha at me. 
Baroda, e. 
As no great changes have yet been effected in the status or work h 
of the lower or village revenue officials, and it would be dangerous 7 
to guess what may be done in the future, a mere glance may here be Nie 
given at the condition of the mass of petty officers engaged in z 
revenue work in Khanderdv's time. The matdddrs are the 1 
hereditary village officials? The work is not done by all of them, but a 


by selected individuals, wghratdars. An individual is chosen, who 
can read and write, and, ifthe village is small, he does both tha 
revenue and police work, but, if the village 1s pretty big, two such 
men are selected, one being subordinate to the other. These are 
styled mukhi patels, and they are assisted in the collection of the 
revenue by all the other maféddrs, Should not one of the matidars: 
he able to read and write, the talati or village mehta is authorised 
to perform the duties of the mukht or police patel under the 
direction und with the aid of the mafédérs. But in no case is an 
hale raga ¢ aac patel of a village. The selection of the patel 13 
made by the vahivatddr under the sanction of the sarfauzddr, to 

whom he forwards a register of all the matdddrs with their ages, 
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1 See * Ranks’ in Chapter on Revenne and Finance, 7 
* Seo Chapter III. 75. There are no matddire in the Navsdri division, and the 
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castes, and other qualifications, and also the amount they are to 
receive as patel chakari. The office is generally vetasaon during 
good behaviour, but in large villages it is often held in rotation fo 
one year. 

The above system is a very ancient one, and the only innovation 
Khanderdv made in 1860 was to separate police from reyenue work 
in large villages. . 

The land was classed Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, accordin oto its natore and 
degree of fertility. In the Navséri mahdl the rates were for the first 
class Rs. 50, for the second class Rs. 15, and for the third class 
Rs. 5 per bigha. The soil of Navsdri, remarked the Resident on these 
rates in 1569, was so rich that high as the above rates undoubtedly 
were, the lands were eagerly sought, and the cultivators were 
believed to derive a very considerable profit from them. In the 
districts of Baroda, Dabhoi, Sinor, Sankheda, Tilakviida, Kadi, 
Pattan, Bijépur, Vadnagar, Visnagar, Kherilu, Atarsumba, and 
Dehgaim, the rates were for first class land from Rs, 5 to Rs. 8, for 
the second class from Rs.4 to Rs. 6, and for the third class from Re. 2 
to Rs. 3 per bigha. In the Petlid district, which is a very fertile 
one, and js famed for ita tobacco, the assessment was on the 
bhagdari lag an The average of assessment was, for the firat 
elqss from Rs. 20 to Rs. 22 ; for the second class from Rs. § to Rs. 10, 
and for the third class from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6. In the Amreli mahal 
in Kithiawar, the levy of revenue on account of the Darbir was 
one-third of the entire produce, exclusive of a ceas of Rs, 24 per 
plough worked by four bullocks. In Okhdmandal the assessment 
was very light on the cultivators and almost nominal on the 
Vaghers. 

His Highness Khanderiiv’s survey was, however, very defective, 
and what of good there waa in it rapidly disappeared, owing to the 
carelessness of the executive and the ret e action of Khande- 
riv's successor, From the outset the survey, which of course was 
the basis of the system, was neither accurate nor comprehensive nor 
fair. Measnrementa were carelessly incorrect. No boundary marks 
were put up. Without correct measurements or boundary~marks 
8 survey on the rayafrari principle can scarcely he held to be useful 
or permanent. Two measures were deliberately and, it may be 
added, fraudulently employed, a short measure for alienated and a 
long measure for Government lands. The result of this trick was 
that lands were entered as Government property in excess of the 
actual area. The holders of alienated land remonstrated: the 
helpless paid the full assessment, the majority succeeded in refusing 
to accept the Government measurements. Only in the case o 
Government villages were any maps made, and many of the maps 





that were made were lost. No alienated or dumdla 
were surveyed, so that of those which have since lapsed 






accurate is known. The survey was not introduced by His Higin 
Kbanderéy into all the districts of the three divisions. Many 





1 Seo Chapter on Justice, 
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was beginning to call himself. Fortunately the patel was not 
ble to play the narviddr for any length of time. Consequently, 
though many independent cultivators were ejected, becanse they 
did not choose to pay the enhanced dues demanded by their patels, 
these sidcnancedie 3 


consequently in practice their rights were overlooked. The lands 
were eeoally aia in the ssdtie Somreae to the bhags or shares 
of the old patelship, yet these villages had never been narradari. 
So nearly was a new and utterly unjust right being created to the 


- detriment of the cultivators by the careless action of the Government. 


Another result! of a department where all was confusion may be 


here given. The quantity and age of outstanding balances became 


Pen 





1 See pp. 471, 375 and the Revenue and Finance Chapter. 
n 263—47 


: ddars failed firmly to establish their false caine 
It is almost incredible but it is true that in the agreements made — 
with these patels the existence of the cultivators was ignored, and — 
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single villages were not surveyed or assessed at all for reasons which Chapter VIII. 

it is now impossible to conjecture. No minute statistics or elaborate Land 

accounts were ever-kept. In many villages land registers werecither Administration. - 

never prepared or are not now forthcoming. The names of actual 4. eniv’s 

holders and proprietors were not registered, but fictitious mames  — Revoums, 

were given. Under the present regime very cautious means are  Paultiness of 

being taken to discover who the real occupants are, and their names the survey. 

are being registered. Meanwhile it is generally in the first mstance 

sought to recover dues from the actual cultivator. Some of the 

kamavisdars after the settlement remeasured the field, and by -- 

soca g an excess for which they charged the cultivators, they * 

o a certain sum of money. These re-measurementa were . 

done with ropes instead of chains. The classification was done by 

panchdyals of patele who were interested parties, and it was 

consequently very unjust. The lands of a whole village were roughly 

placed under one class very often. This was because the patel’s lands 

generally occupied the best site near the village, and it was to the 

interest of the patels that they should not be more highly assessed 

than the more distant lands. The rates on grass lands were in some i 

places so ridiculously low that the villagers in great measure = 

abandoned cultivation and sold their grass at a profit. The assess- = 

ment was quickly arrived at. The last year’s assessment was taken, : 

something was added, and then it was decided that this was the 

lump sum to be taken from the village. The panchayats composed : 

of pafels and amins then partitioned the burden moat Baegtely. A » 
. sort of agreement was made that the assessment should be fixed : 

for ten years, and, therefore, it went by the name of the dasota. ae 

But before the expiration of that period the rates were raised once in 7 

some places, twice in others, and occasionally three times. In Petlid = 

they were raised twice, in Vijdipur twice and perhaps three times. : 

This seems to have nded on the vahivdtddr or mdmlatdar of = 

district. Many villages were given to patels and others in farm f 

for ten years, in spite of the settlement. ‘This tended to create a thes 

class of spurions narrdddrs or bhagddrs, and by this name the patel J 
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Chapter VIII. enormous, and noattempt was made to write themoff. Some of these 
Land outstanding balances are now fourteen years old, most of them will 
Administration, never be recovered. How could it be otherwise? An occupant died 


Knaxpeniv’s 9894 for years his name was kept on the accounts as running up ae 


Rerorms, debt to Government. An occupant absconded and nothing waa ever 
Faultiness of known of it; he was supposed to be on the spot. In 1868-09, or 
the survey. Samvat 1925, a great overtlow of water spread over a large extent 


of land in the Kadi division. The soil was permanently covered with 
water or became thoroughls Siieaonaial with salt. From these 

uncultivable kiir and bolan lands, as they were termed, Government 
continued to expect a payment in full of the ordinary revenue, 
- Naturally, when outstanding balances of arreara ran up to sixty 
- likhs of rupees, the whole affair became a farce, recovery was not 
4 really attempted, and the only permanent result was that the task 
‘y of account-keeping was made absurdly laborious. Add to this 
“2 that village accounts were not kept with any regularity, and that 
— the vahivdiddrs and district officers knew nothing of what 
+ It might be asked how any 
i) 





was going on inside the villages mig | 

considerable revenue was collected. Only by abandoning the 

system altogether when it worked so badly that the results were 

my 3 : ere was free competition among certain persons round 
Aja Lor 





he the management of the sub-division, If a sub-division 
produced an insufficient sum, some candidate for employment would 
promise a larger amount for the ensuing if he were placed in 
charge. He might or might not keep his promise. His evident 
“i means to find the stipulated sum was to gain over the patel by 
3 granting him a sort of farm of the revenues of a village, and by 


of the cultivators. Failing this, the cahivaéddr simply enhanced the 
rates of assessment. 

The consequence of the abortive nature of H. H. Khanderiiv’s 
reforms in the administration of the land revenue was that they 
did not live, or rather scarcely saw the light. The isara s 
continued after the survey and assessment had been introduced. 





first that some lands had been omitted from the operations of tl 
_ ) survey which they would undertake to assess by contract, secondly 
Hea: that the assessment had been very unequal, and that there were 
villages which could well afford to pay more than had been imposed 
3 on them, as they would undertake to prove if m lease of these 


izara with the survey system. Individonls represented to the Hee 
the 





7 

7%, 

— ~ villages were granted them. These excuses were made from the - 
- 

o) 


farming system. 
It remained for H. H. Malhérrdvy to discover a system worse than 
that of the fx¢ra. The management of districts and revenues was 


_ kamévisdars, For instance Kamasiheb, His Highness’s daughter, 
was kamévisdir of customs, Nandsihcb Khénvelkar managed 






IVES ; they entrus il busine 





ensuring the post of patel to the man who wonld get the most out | 


A foolish attempt was made to combine in a variety of ways the 


outset in order to overthrow the survey and to re-introduce the ~ 


= by His Highness to certain court favourites who then became ~ 


Pattan and perhaps Naveiri. These great people did not m 
anything th ted all usiness to clerks 5 8 ; 


= \ , 
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were chosen, not for their ability but for their willingness to falsify Chapter VIIT 
accounts, The consequence of this system was evident. It was Land 

just possible that an iz@rdar who waa notoriously bad might be Administration. — 
punished ;a powerfnl court favourite could not. An isdrdar was 
liable to be met by competitors, the kamdviedir was not. The 
latter had, at any rate, been bound to pay Government a fixed sum 
for his farm, the kamdvieddr was simply supposed to collect what he 
could. He of course falsified his accounts, collected as much as he x 
was able, and paid mto Government as little as he decently could. : 


4,4: 


VI—SIR T. MA‘DHAVRA'V'S REFORMS, . 


The new or Raja Sir T. Madhavrév’s administration had, therefore, Sm T. MAvmay- 
to deal rapidly with an extremely complicated and injurions state of nAv's Reronms, | 
things, to apply partial remedies while waiting for tee time when a 
radical reform might be introduced. As soon as possible the fiscal 
pressure on each village was ascertamed with the capabilities of the 
village and, where it appeared necessary to do so, such immediate 
relief as seomed conmstent with the interests of the Government 
was granted. As the work was rapid it was necessarily rough, but 
the result has been that few complaints have of late been received 
of excessive assessment, that the land revenne is collected easily, 


"w] ° 





and that the cases in which payment is enforced by sale of holdings, ‘~ 
&c., are rare, : 
It is easy to imagine how in old times the revenue farmers made [eduction made 
exorbitant demands on the cultivators and often tookonly a percentage in ibe yee 
of what they pretended to expect. Such a system is too consistent 
with the ordimary relations between debtor and creditor to wire ; 
much attention, But the chief object of a survey and fixed ee 
assessment is supposed to be a settlement of the demands of =" a 
Givarnnent on the cultivator. ‘To institute an assessment which it By! 
was impossible for the cultivator to pay was folly, and yet this was 'S 
the chief characteristic of His Highness Khanderfv’s scheme, a folly ty 
which his successor did not hasten to set to rights, but which the . 
new Administration, acting indeed on the recommendations of Sir ¥ 
R. Meade’s Commission and proceeding on the lines laid down by ze 


Sir Lewis Pelly, set about rectifying. 


The Navséri division is given ss an instance, for there the evil 
was at its height. The old assessments are stated at pag eh fins! now — 
bagayat rates vary from Rs. 4 to Rs. 25 bigha, 7 
from Re. 4 to Rs. 15, and lipdck salen tens He: rt yea a da — 
the figures given for six years it will be secon that every year there — 
has been a nearer approach between the Government demands for 
land revenue and the actual collections, that, though the collections 
have been increasing, the balances have been decreasing, Never- 

theless it is not pro able that the old doficiency will ever be made 
upin full. The entiresum owing for land and other taxes amounted 
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1 Information given by Khan Bahadur Kasi Shahib-od-din, C.3.1., Revenue Com- 
missioner, Baroda state. In -the chapter om Capital the pressure of the Iand.tax on the 
people of the three divisions is discussed. 
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in 1873-74 to Rs. 14,12,883, and in 1877-78 to over 154 likhs in this 


division alone.! 
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to usoany undue harshness in extracting arrears from the cultivators. 
Some examples may be adduced to prove that thia is the case, 
The year 1877-78. was one of exceptional distress owing to the 
scanty rainfall, It was decided to make remissions in all the 
divisions, and from two to six annas im the rupee were regarded as 
outstanding debts. Yet in the Navsedri division only two or three 


holdings were put up to auction after the ejectment of defaniters, and 


some slight pressure in the shape of confinement for a limited 
period was sanctioned, In the central division distraints were made 
on the moveable property of eleven persons for the recovery of Rs, 958 
whereby Rs, 183 were reolised, and fourteen persons were confined 
on an average of 6) dayseach. Lenity could scarcely go further at a 
time when not only were remissions being made with a liberal hand, 
bot Government was making large sacrifices in freeing agricultural 

roduce from export and import dues both at sea and on land. 
The Minister reported: ‘The large remissions granted in 1877-78 
were necessitated by the failure of the rains. They were granted 
in the Navasiri, Baroda and Kadi divisions.” The following state- 
ment shows the collections and outstanding balances for the year 
1877-78 : 












‘Of the outstanding balances, nearly Rs. 72,000 were in Amreli, 
and the whole of the remainder, say Rs. 10,11,000, were in the 
other three divisions, The reason for this difference is also to 
be found in the different modes of collection before explaimed. 
It was hoped that the greater part of the ontstandings would be 


recovered in the next year. But this year has also. proved to be 


unfavourable to the cultivators, so that the loss to the Government 
in the land revenue alone for the year under report will ultimately 
amount to considerably more than the remissions already granted.’ - 


=~ 





1 For duficiencies woe Revenue aml Finance Chapter. 





At the same time most landable care has, of late, been exercised not 
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A fow extracts from Raja Sir T. Madhavriv’s administration Chapter VIII. 


reports will serve to enforce what has been written on the changes 


* that have been and are being introduced into the administration of 





- 1880-81. The revenue for 


the land with reference to demands and collections. 

In his first report, he writes :! ‘ The process of summary reduction 
of the land assessment has been completed. As a general rule, 
the maximum rate of reduction was2o per cent, and the whole 
reduction may be estimated to amount to twelve lilkhs.’ 

‘That this abatement in the demand of the State has afforded_ 
substantial relief to the rayats, may be inferred from evidence which_ 
not unfrequently presents itself, In the first place, there is greater 
general contentment among the rayats. Then, the revenues are 
more easily collected. Then, again, deserted or arable land is being 
gradually taken np. Lastly, occupied land is acquirmg value and 
is an object of greater desire and competition than before.’ 

* Our tax, even after the summary reduction, stands higher than 
that in the neighbouring British districts. Our rayats, however, 
have probably the benefit of some compensation. Perhaps our 
lands are of superior quality. Our rayats possibly raise more 
paying crops. Probably our rayafs have more of rent-free land 
intermixed with fully taxed land, It is not unlikely that the actual 
area cultivated by our rayats is under-estimated for fiscal purposes, 
in other words, they have more land in their possession than is 
supposed, Ee the compensation what if may, our rayats, it is 
reported, are not apparently worse off for the greater incidence of 
the land tax.’ 

‘ Besides the summary reduction of the land tax, other advantages 
have accrued to our rayats. They have been freed from the gad 
nazardna, which was so much the subject of ar ae They fave 
been freed from the undefined exactions of tzardars or farmers, and 
also from those of unscrupulous Sardérs and officers.’ 

Borata Lond Revene, 1876-77 -1830-81 7 





istration Report, 1875-76, paras, 193, 195, and 199, 


1 Baroda Administration ] 
® Baroda Administration hs 1877 ooo; 1575-79, 246; 1879-80, 315; and 
1876-77 is given in mixed currency, and for the other 
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“In the assessment and collection of the land revenue a vast evil had 
to be attacked ; there wore practically no accounts, and partly owing 
to this and partly owing to the extravagance of the State demands, 
enormous arrears had gone on accumulating, The arrears were 
ascertained, and either enforced or for the most part written off as 
vexatious and irrecoverable. To carry ont this work rapidly a large 
temporary establishment was employed. An admirably simple 
system of accounts was introduced, and to insure thoir regular 
keeping the lowest grades of the department, those filled by the 
useful village accountant, were strengthen For the convenience 
ofthe rayats the revenue instalments wero re-adjusted. A fixed 
demand for a certain number of years was made on certain vill 
paying a lump sum, the previous variations in demands having 
occasioned vast annoyance.’ 

Realications and Qutetanling Balances of Land Revenue, 1877-78 «1830-81. 
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1 Tho variations in the land revenues of Amreli arose from the fact that they were 
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«There will always be outstanding balances till a survey has been 
introduced. At the end of 1879-80, though yearly diminishing 
they had mounted up to a total of Rs. 75,26,864. After this free 
powers were given to the subhis to write off irrecoverable debts 
and the consequence is given in the following statement’: 








17,603,818 
23,4007 


Sh fe 
| 3,a1,170 


‘After the completion of the summary revision of the land 
assessment, it came to sight that the revised rates which had been 
fixed for the Gandevi sub-division in the Navséri division were still 
excessive. To revise already revised rates was a task which it 
required great caution to entertain, lest it should operate as a bad 
precedent. Yet,this was certam, the sub-divisionis one of the richest 


‘tracts in the Gdikwiir's dominions, and this had tempted the fiscal 


rapacity of the past. Lands had been abandoned, revenue balances 
had largely increased, and waste lands found none to take them 
up. Therefore a further reduction of the land-tax was sanctioned, 
amounting to nearly a quarter of a lakh of rupees. Putting the 
reductions instituted by Sir Lewis Pelly and the recent ones together, 
the total reduction of assessment in that sub-division amounted to 
about 44 per cent.”? 

Before concluding this section with a description of the 
re-organization of the department it would not be amiss to state 
how in the administration of the land the Minister has endeavoured 
to improve the condition of the rayats, ‘Special steps have been 
taken to encourage the making of wells. Land irrigated from 
new or repaired wells is exempted from bagayat or water rates for 
various terms commensurate with the cost of the work. The 
maximum period of exemption is twenty years. It is contemplated 
to supplement this advantage with the offer of fahkavi advances. 
It has been discovered that at least 800 villages re uire now walls, 
or water troughs, or repairs to existing wells. The cost will be 
near four lakhs, exclusive of contributions and the aid of labour 
from the rayats. It is contemplated to carry out the work in 
three or four years, and Rs. 75,000 have been placed at the 
disposal ‘of the subldas to start Hipearneree Many other steps 
have slso been taken to benefit the cultivators. One wy need 
be mentioned : there was in Baroda a large aren of waste land which 
was eagerly sought for when the administration showed signs of 











1 Baroda Administration Report, 1876-77, para. 407. 
2 Barola Administration Report, 1850-51. 
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reform, easily understood by the cultivator, Sir T. Médhavrév 
wisely refrained from throwing open these waste lands to any 
chance outsiders, and eats every preference to the holdera of any 
land already established on the spot or in the neighbourhood, 

The labour entailed in freshly organising the Land Revenue 
Department has been very briefly described by the Minister ;1 

‘The recasting of all the sub-divisions,’ and how thorough and 


important a change this was may be estimated from the statements in ~ 


Chapter I. relative to the ol 
formerly so yery irregularly and capriciously formed, was completed 
in 1876.77, The transfer of numerous villages from one sub-division 
to another entailed very troublesome adjustment in regard to a : 

and other matters,’ 





‘In reference to this re-distribution of the administrative divisions 


the district establishments had to be re-organized and this was 
done. An enlarged re-organization of the village saccountant’s 
establishment was felt to be a most pressing necessity, for the 
preparation of primary accounts is most essential to tho proper 
working of a rayatvari system. Where pay or remuneration had 
raised, The work itself at Sis re-distributed. ‘The measure 
entailed an additional cost of Rs. 35,849 per annum. Formerly 
when the land revennes were collected under the farming system, 
the State did not care much for village accounts and accountants, 
but this cannot now be the case.’ 

‘ A new set of forms of village accounts and records was introduced 
to secure accuracy, completeness, and uniformity of information.’ 

The very important reforms thus briefly hinted at will bably 
Prove as lasting as they are beneficial, To take them in the order 
above given : 


sis = ba 





Enough has been said in the second portion of this chapter to lead — 


one to guess how imperatively necessary it was to do away with 
the two fictitious sub-divisions named khdngi and dumdla, A glance 
at Chapter I, suffices to show how absord the old sub-divisions 
were. Pattan, for instance, contained over 500 villages, P:dra 
seven, and Koral twenty-one villlages. In the first instance the 
work to be done was beyond the capabilities of a single officer as 
vahivatddr, in the latter instances there was next to no work, In 
forming the new sub-divisions, the Administration used the utmost 
caution in disturbing long-established divisions of territory, a5 it 
was wisely felt that unnecessary changes, the remoter consequences 
of which could not be estimated, were greatly to be deplored. 
Where changes were effected, two points were chiefly kept in mind : 
the sub-division should possess an average number of villages, and 
the revenue to be collected should be of a certain magnitude. 








' Baroda Administration Report for 1876-77, 407-411. The reform ia not com- 
plete. It is ptm pes ebange forms wa ereate opportunities for thoroughness 
annot easily beck oad the great bedy o officials, especially of the lower grades, 


and new sub-divisions, ‘ which wero 
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Frequently, however, the poorest villages gave the most trouble, and 
other sands tions had to be estimated, such as the geographical situation 
and the nature of the population on the border, the similarity or 
dissimilarity of the tenures in the group, and the necessity of grading 
the officers employed, 

Much attention has been paid to the organization of villas 
officials, the pafel, the faléh, the havaldars, and the vartanies, 
The sub-division is placed under a vahiviiddr, who is the revenue 
head of all the patels and talatis, of some two to three hundred 
villages, and is also a second class magistrate. He is assisted by 
a head-clerk, or aval kirkwn, who is a third class magistrate, 
and he has in his office a treasurer, two fajvisdars who can ‘be 
sent on toate as duty or to report on any revenue matter im 
an outlying village, some fifteen other clerks, and some twenty or 
twenty-five peons and fifteen mounted messengers. No great use is 
made of the old hereditary sub-divisional officials, the desais and 
mazmudare. The former should be supervisors and inspectors, the 
latter accountants in the mahal kacheri or eub-divisional office as 
well as jamabandi or settlement officers. But practically these 
officers are of no use, 

Two or three sub-divisions form a portion of a Mee kore over 
by a nith subha, assisted by a small numberofclerks. He does jama- 
bandi work and supervises the work of the vahivatdars. He is a first 





class magistrate. The division is placed under thesubha who has some- 


what more extensive powers than the Collector of a British division 
and is assisted by a personal ndihb subha who has charge of the hucur 
office. Above’ tbo subhae who control the four divisions is the sar 
subha or chief revenue authority, under whom is placed the Audit and 
General Account Department. The sarsubha is in no way co | 


connected | 
with the Police. Thos a new department has been formed, novel to 


the country but fashioned on the lines of British administration. 

The powers entrusted to each grade of revenue officers have 
been very clearly defined. This is a change in itself most 
important, for, of old, no definite limits a down to the 
authority of any grade of public servant, each officer proceeded 
according to the measure of his boldness. For instance, a subha 
may not now invent a new tax, a the vahivatdar did so, and 
the patel thought it not wrong to sell or mortgage Government 
lands to meet the increased demand. As an instance rather than a 
detailed exposition of the careful limits now placed on the authority 
of Mise ths abhi may be instanced. He may appoint revenue 
officers whose pay does not exceed Rs. 50, the appointments made 
by him beginning where the powers of the naib aubha end. He 
may dismiss an officer whoge pay is not more than Rs, 40. He may 
fine up to two months’-pay those officers whom the vahivatdér may 
fine to a less amount; he may fine his own immediate subordinates and 
he may fine a vahivétdar up to one month's pay. A niib eubha 
“may not grant leave to any officer for more than two months, o 
gubha may grant three months leave, In the matter of sales by 
auction the mahalkan confirms np to Rs. 50, the rahivatdér up to 
Rs. 200, the naib subha up to Ra. 1000, and the subia up to Rs, 10,000. 
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Chapter VIII. But inevery case where the sales fall short of those of previons 
a4 rears by one-fourth or more the confirmation of the next higher 
Land 7 hd : ur 7 

istration. authority is required. There is asimilar gradation of powers to 
confirm the ae of property for default of payment of revenue. 
The limit to the naib aubha is Rs. 100, that to the subha is Rs, 1000, 
The power of appointing hereditary officers of villages is most 
jealously confined to the higher authorities. The great circum- 
spection employed in fixing the powers of the different officers and the 
minute attention paid to the enforcing of these rules may be counted 
among the chief achievements of the administration. Not only has 
a large oy eae been started, but it is working on clearly 

ines 





| nnderstood 
aa Scout. Accounts are now regularly kept. A set of forms has been 
x introduced for the village including the regular chapter each 
a occupant’s name, and another set for the sub-division, Each is a 
- modification of Blane’s rather than Hope’s system, as the former is held 
: to be simple and well adapted to the requirements of this Native State. 
e The great change wrought in the keeping of yillage accounts is 
< that now the revenue demands are fixed every year for each cultivator. 


y 7 y ye 
a In old times no such jamabandi or settlement was regularly made, 
‘ Tt could not be, for no form was kept of the increase and decrease 
= of each holding during the year previous, and no form, pahdani-patrak, 
a recorded any inspection of the actual size and state of a holding. 

The patele and talitis contented themselves with informing the 
, vahivaldar of the foll sum which might be obtained from the 

village. sia eae was vague. The only books the faliti kept 
were the day-book and ledger and sometimes the Javant-patrak., 
The ledger very frequently contained no debit side, and the 
collections only were recorded. It depended on the honesty and 
activity of the patel chiefly and of the taldti next, if the entire 
revenue was collected and accounted for. All kinds of settlement 
forms and papers had been prescribed by the admimistration at the 
time of H. iT. Khanderdv’s survey, but their orders were not carried 
out, and not infrequently accounts were kept on loose slips of paper 
which have been lost, and in no case were accounts for land 
revenue, cesses, and liquor-farms kept separately. Temporary 
establishments have been employed for the last few yeara to discover 
what, if any, were the balances due by each individual cultivator. But - 
it is often impossible to ascertain this or anything beyond the fact 
that the district and sub-divisional officer knew very little of what 
was going on inside each village. 

In the enb-division there are both day-book and ledger, while in 
British districts there is no ledger at the sub-divisional office, daily 
sheets being forwarded to the district office. It has been found 
utterly impossible to keep a form relating to nemnuks, such as Hope's 
No. 21, owing to the utter confusion produced by H. H. Khanderay’s 
changes in 1868-69, in which year His Highness suspended 
the payment of all Aake or fixed allowances pending enquiry. 
Nevertheless some people were paid for one year, others were paid 
on account; some were paid from the district, others from Baroda, till 
now it is hard to tell who were paid what. The district account 
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system has been perfected and all accounts are regularly sent by the 
subhas to the sareubha. 


VIL.—MISCELLANEOUS LAND REVENUE. 


There are numerous items of miscellaneous land revenue, some of 
which are collected in bighoti and some in bhaghbatai villages, These 
bibtis were for the most removed by His Highness Khanderdy 
when he introduced the survey and assessment, but in some cases 
they were not removed. The anomaly will be rectified when a fresh 
survey ia made, In bhdybatdé villages the babtis are of old standing 
and can be collected without any survey having taken place. 


The most important item is derived from trees. A tax is levied on 
trees ofevery kind of holding, except dharmaddyand devasthan. This 
tax was regalated b a kalambandi, passed in 1864-65,orSamvat 1921, 
by His Highness Khanderay. The kalambandi or circular order was 
carried out tie the local officers and, though modified, forms the 
basis of the existing regulations, By’ the regulation cultivators were 
allowed, with the sanction of the police patel, to take what wood the 
wanted from their own holdings for agricultural purposes or for fuel. 
But, at present, if they want wood for sale or for non-agricultural 

urposes and it is of twenty years standing, the practice is for villagers 

put the timber to auction, two-thirds of the price it fetches 
going to  Gavernniant, or, in the case of alienated lands, in oportion 
to the saldmi, or in the case of narva land one-half. armuiddy 
lands eres the tax. Ifthecultivators wanted wood from the j juny = 
or un d land they had to purchase it by auction, When 
produce of fruit trees is sold t Dugas of the price fetched 
which goes to Government is one- the case of the ordinary 
cultivator and one-eighth where the land is held on the narra tenure. 


oye salami and the indm commission cess INention has been made 
above. 
Havaldari is a small cess levied mostly on alienated lands but ina 
few instances on Government lands. The havalddr, or | of the 
eland taldti, used to be remunerated in grain , but by: lis Highness 
iv’s order, the value of the wathi or handful in kind 
teceived. from each occupant waa, after the introduction of the 
survey, calculated at a certain rate and he received cash payment. 
The havdldar was paid from alienated as well as Government lands, 
and as the calculation of the proportion of the cess to the total sum 
due to Government could not be made in hesmance of alienated 








Potavta ce ee eee taaemudsdy ineood 
fifty villages. Government dues are paid in te 

ibashai rupees. By bad is meni faulty owi omin to fight 
weight o or other causes, and of such bad rupees, termed | » which 
are not accepted by traders except at a discount, there are many in 
the bibashas currency. To make up for loss a cess 1s levied of four 
annas on the hundred rupees, 
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There is sometimes a slight rent charged for ground occupied by 
the sites of buildings, This ground rent serves to mark the right of 
the Government in the soil. Mohasuli, a species of fine for delay in 
paying Government dues, is credited to miscellaneous land-revenne. 
A small water-rate is charged to alienated lands watered from a 
well in Government land. The right to temporary cultivation in 
river beds and dried-up tanks is sold by auction ; such is particularly 
the case with the cultivation of a plant termed the shingoda, 
The grass of unoccupied lands and of the bAirs or large grass-plains 
yields an important sum to Government. Lastly there are the 
pl 3 of fines for unauthorised cultivation and other breaches of 
the land-revenue laws. 

To return, in conclusion, to a consideration of the condition of 
the ordinary khdlea village which deals directly with Government : 
A cultivator is not, as a rule, ousted for having failed to pay his 
assessment, His private property is liable to be sold in satisfaction 
of the Government demand. If there be no saleable property he is 
allowed generally to pay by instalments. 3 

The cases in which land is transferred by a holder to another 
‘gehers are few and far between. Till lately no means had 

n adopted to ascertain when such transfers took place. But 
hereafter the transfer will have to be registered. rates of 
assessment having been roughly and therefore unequally settled 
there is a great diversity in the market value of occupancies such 
as occupancies in this State are. 

“The rates of assessment were originally fixed by mon supposed to 
know the capabilities of the sal. But the ack appears to have 
been done in a very careless 1f not dishonest manner, The revision 
lately made was based on these rates as well as on past collections 
and such general knowledge as could be obtained from the local 
stipendiary and hereditary officials. The system of farming out 
villages and districts has been entirely abolished. There are, 
however, still a few stray villages held in farm, but these are to ba 
taken under direct Government management as soon as the leases 
expire. There is no rule as to whether or not the land is liable to 
attachment and sale for private debts. The subject is under con- 
sideration, Under the lute regime there were no proper civil 
courts, and such as existed did little or no civil business. Hence 
it is difficult to say what the practice in this respect was. Imple- 
ments of agriculture ee | carts, oxen, seeds, clothes in use, 
ornaments in ordinary use, and food sufficient for a reasonable time 
belonging to a cultivator and his family are exempted from tho 
process of Civil Courts, | 

The revenue is paid in four instalments viz.,in November four 











annas in the rupee ; in January six annas; in eta: four annas; 
and in March poe annas. eh ee inhabited by Kolis and such 


other paymasters the revenue is collected in two equal 


Very muoh’has been done to improve the administration of. the. 
Jand, but more remains to be done, A comprehensive and 
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scientific survey’ is urgently required, as it is the only safe basis Chapter VIIL 
for reform. The Minister has again and again admitted this Land 

while stating his reasons for delaying to take active measures: , | 

‘Though no serious attempt has yet been made to commence the 
survey and assessment of the country without which few lasti 
and sound reforms in the administration of the land can be carrie 
out, a great deal of progress has taken place, and the way has been 
paved for the introduction of the survey. 





ih sale 





: 1 Survey parties were set to work in the Kodindr, Damnagar, and Amreli sub- 
divisions in Kathiiwar in 1980-81. Sixty-seven villages were surveyed including 
0,52,589 bighds, the measure adopted, and 17,437 numbers registered. This may 
be taken as a tentative effort and not aa a first step to a survey. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


Under the Peshwa’s, 1752-1798. 


Ir is needless to ascertain what were the revenues, the receipts or 
the disbursements of the Géikwér before the partition of Gujardt 
between that Prince and the Peshwa. For, previous to the year 
1752-53, the Gaéikwar’s dominions could not justly be called a State. 
Their extent constantly varied and bore no proportion to that 
subsequently attained, 

But in order at all to understand how the State grew to be what 
it is, a brief statement of the Gaikwir’s relations with the Poshwa 
from the earliest times is necessary. 

The Sendpati and his follower the Gaikwar obtained from the 
Moghal government the chawth and sardeshmukhi of a portion of 
Gujarat, and the Peshwa obtained the same rights from Sar Buland 
Fehin., A contest ensued between the two Mardtha powers for the 
enjoyment of these privileges which ended in the discomfiture of the 
Dabhdde and the Gaikwar, the result of the defeat they suffered in 
1731 in the neighbourhood of Batoda and Dabhoi. It was thena 
that the Sendpati or his agent should pay half the revenues arising 
from Gujardit to the Raja of Sdtéra Sheomirh the Peshwa, that is, 
nominally to the suzerain but really to his powerful minister, 

The Gdikwar, it may easily be imagined, never had paid the 
Raja much, and he was yet too strong to be compelled to pay the 
Peshwa regularly. 


Twenty years later, that is in 1751, the Géikwar, Damdji, again. 
_ ¢rossed swords with the Peshwa and again was defeated, aud this 


time he himself was taken prisoner. Not only was the half of 
Gujarat made over to the conqueror in 1752-53, but Damaji agreed 
to pay fifteen ldkhs for arrears and an annual tribute of five likhs and 
ih quarter, Almost at the same time, however, the Mochals were 
expelled from Ahmedabad and the greater part of Gujarit, and the 
share then pipe fr to Daméji was estimated at about Rs. 27,73,000, 
not including tribute from Kathidwér and elsewhere. Damaji_ was 


still too strong to be Sec ip to pay the Peshwa regularly, and it, 


was not till after a third that of Dhodap, that he and his 
rs fell contentedly into the position of tributaries to the 
Peshwa. 

The defeat of Dhodap took place in 1768 and was shortl 
followed by the death of Damaji and a contested succession. Bend 
tame before this event the Peshwa, on the ground that the partition 
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of Gujardt had been too favorable to the Géikwar, had deprived the 
latter of some districts. These were restored, but in 1771-72 
the tribute from the Géikwir to the Peshwa was raised from 
Rs, 5,25,000 to Rs. 7,79,000, the increase being the estimated yaloo 
of the districts restored, At this figure the regular tribute of the 
Baroda state remained for ay. Agi but the Peshwa had two other 
oes of revenue from Gujarat, of which mention must not be 
omi 


Daméji served or was ey ge to serve the Peshwa with 
troops, but Fatesing about the year 1772 obtained leave to 
commute this service foran annual payment, and this brought up 
the entire tribute to Rs. 14,54,000. The third source of revenue 
to the Peshwa was the nazar presented by each fresh Giikwaér on 
his accession, which varied, nominally according to the means of 
the State, in reality according to political exigencies and the actual 
strength or weakness of the tributary power. 


Finally it should be noticed that though after 1769-70, when a 
settlement was made, as strict account was kept of the sums owed 
by the Géikwér, the latter did not make regular annual payments. 
At intervals, 1 in times, that is, of weakness, of a succession, or of 
convenience, & settlement was arrived at and sometimes the Peshwa 
remitted to the Gdikwar a portion of the entire sum due. Such a 
settlement was made in 1769-70, and from the statement made by 


Damaji at that time we we gather what were the receipts and dis- 
uring 


bursementa of that Prince six years, always bearing in mind 
that he was begging for a remission and desired to make the 
Peshwa see his case in the most pitiful light possible. It should 
ae be remembered that since the partition of Gujardt he had 





increasing his possessions and tribute in Kathidwir. In 1768 
by in owed some old debts, and for his arrears of the Pee 1767, 
3 rel vellion that year (1768) and the alleged excess o 

of Gujarét, Rs. 15,355,000, In 1769, he became or bied te for 
Ra. 7,54,000, that is, for the regular tribute, as well as two 
lékhs for nazar, and Rs, 15,000 for potedari, &c. But he had paid 
little or nothing the previous year , and still owed 154 lakhs for the 
Rcives ven endl Be. II, 54,000 for old debts. 


To arrive at a settlement he demanded some remissions for the 
year Haetite and stated his receipts and disbursements for the six 
years. According to this statement his receipts or revenues 

for 1763 763 were Seca itunes } for 1764 were thirty-six lakhs, for 
1765 were thirty-seven lakhs, for 1766 wore forty-one lakhs, and for 
each of the following years were forty-three ldkhs. Hoe had also 
acquired ten lékhs from tributary States and in petty sums 1} likhs. 
His disbursements to the Peshwa had been for 1: 1763 the sum of 64 
likhs, and during each of the following years 74 lakhs, in 1764 a8 0 
forced loan he had paid three lakhs, as nazar in 1766 he had paid 
seven likhs, and during the asec time for old debts eighteen lakhs 
with fifteen likhs interest. ' The charge for the mand: had amounted 
to fifteen lakhs, his army had cost him forty-seven rR one likh 
had been paid away in presents for horses killed, and Khanderév 


ad his sod by expelling the Babis from their mahdle and — 
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had got five likhs. The defalcations during the first three years 
had amounted to twenty lakhs and the rising in 1768 had cost him 
fifteen likhs. Hoe argued, in fact, that almost all his revenues had 
been divided between the Peshwa and the army. 


From the time ®f the settlement above alluded to up to the year 


Dues and disburse- 1798 when the last settlement between the Gdikwar and Peshwa took 


lace we know almost exactly what sums the former owed and paid. 
Mr. Elphinstone, when Resident at Poona, proved that during the 
thirty-three years previous to the final settlement (the records for 
two years having been lost are not computed), tribute was paid to the 
full for twenty-one years and was excused by the Peshwa to Fatesing 
for ten years. In the same manner commutation for service of 
troops was paid regularly except during the same ten years : 











Der. 
gular tribute in time ol— Fa, Ba About or before 17701 ta Damiji, 94,05,196 
miji ee 98,28,000 " + we 20,86,000 
Govindriy i, o, 321,000 About 1770 to Govindriy ... 14, 00,000 
tnsor sv Begsboet rete 23,31,0090 irr lian Aa iad 14,00 000 
Total <. ———— 1,00,80,008 ~ 18 oi ae 16,00, O01 
As oomimutetion for serchoe ao JT wo ao 10,50,000 
a cr ead ns He oe os 250000 
Sard: eens sere » 170, Mang. =) Bo0,001 
apt > OC intoe From 1796-1708 |, Govindriy (, T5,s9,019 
Govindriy =... = -47,50,000 Suichidtiar wed “mack Ree ES 
ee a total had been paid of Ba. ... 2,4,06,645 

As soccession nazor due by— 

mange 918,01 The following remissions had been 

(Oe Ei aa ig BPI we = + 

Total, ——— 1,201,002 ty Gorindriy, «5. onsoatoon 
Under no partionlar heed =, 2S, 9, THD “i 

cementite = ana rel. ae 
For the Bublmakdiy 1. 195,000 Total of paymenta and remissions .. 2,02,60,145 
Total due after deductions ... 4,02,81,904 Balance .. 90,02,780 
It is true that on Govindrév’s accession enormous sums had been 
demanded sete one crore and twenty thousand rupees, In 
1797 these demands had been again pressed on him and for four years 


commutation for military service and for tribute an additional 
sum of four times Rs, 14,54,000, that is Rs. 58,16,000 or in all 


Rs. 1,78,16,001. Of this, as has been remarked, not less than 


Rs. 78,353,212 had been paid and at the settlement sixty lakhs 
remitted, so that the balance against the Gdikwir was Rs. 39,82,789. 

But the settlement was shortly followed by Govindriv's death, 
Anandrév’s disputed succession, the interference of the British, and 
the treaty of Bassein. Ins sense the British Power took the Baroda 
state under its protection and, thongh it was expressly stipulated 
that the claims of the Peshwa on the Gadikwar should, if no other 
arrangement could be made, be submitted to British arbitration, it 
would seem that the Gdikwdr hoped thnt all debts to the Peshwa 


would be wiped ont. At any rate as he had now subsidised a 


British force, he felt that he shonld not be held bound to pay 


commatation for service to a Prince who could no longer be — 
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Page wince . Peahwa's accounts perhaps a year or two later 
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considered to give him protection. So it happened that after the Chapter Ix, 

settlement of 1798, little or nothing was paid to the Peshwa Bijiriv pevenue and 4 
either as arrears, tribute, service-money or nazar, and the latter Finance, - 


Prince, feeling that his power over the Gdikwir was slipping away, enum 4 f 
carefully raked up every debt, old and new, bigsand small, which Puswis, 91 
was owing, while the Gdikwar advanced counter-claims which would 


perhaps never have seen the light if he had not been in alliance : 
with the British, As a matter of fact no fresh settlement waa x 
arrived at, for the murder of Gangddhar Shastri delayed discussion, : 
and the fall of the last Peshwa cut it short before it had reached ¥ 
completion, a 
Yet the claims and counter-claims may be examined as they show Géikewir's cy a 


the relations on which the Peshwa was with his tributary. The with the Peshw 
most important of the Peshwa’s claims were : ae r, 
 lat.—The balance of the account settled in 1798, amounting to 
Rs. 39,982,789, as above stated. 

2nd.—As has been already remarked the tribute and commutation : 
for service amounted annually to Rs, 14,54,000. For eighteen 


years, that is, between 1798 and 1816, none had been paid, so that ~~ 
2,61,72,000 were owing. Gangédhar Shastri had before his death 4 
admitted this claim, not so however Fatesing. Herelied on the fact Mt, 


that he had for four years been the Peshwii’s active ally in war, and 
that one of his predecessors, Fatesing L, had been remitted commutation 
payment during war time, but he here overlooked that during that 
time the Gidikwiir or his representative Mandji had taken troops to a 
Poona beyond the limits of Gnjarit. But his argument voltage | 
wider grounds was unanswerable. Saydjiniv, when he ascended the 
ii and began to pay commutation, had obtained an assent to the 
following request from the Peshwa: ‘If I should be molested by any 
foreign force, you are to send me assistance and protect me." Now 
the whole political situation had changed, the Peshwa was powerless 
to protect, and the British whose forces had been subsidised were in 
3rd.—By the partition treaty the Peshwa claimed half of all the 
Gaikwir’s subsequent conquests. Daméji had conquered the Bali 
~ mahdls and should have surrendered half in 1760. In 1771 he had 
paid one likh as tribute for these mahils, and on a subsequent 
occasion Rs. 25,000, and, according to a settlement made in 1765, 
Bajirdv claimed one likh a year from 1760 to 1816. Fatesing 
justly denied this claim, as the districts had been granted in their 
entirety to Damiiji by a sanad given in 1749 (H. 1163). : 
-4th—Biajirdv demanded the enormous nazar of Rs, 56,358,001 
for investing Anandray with his title of Sena khda khel. This was 
the highest sum ever paid at the accession of any Gaikwir, and one 
of Re. 5,00,000, such as had been presented by Fatesing, would have 
better suited the impoverished condition of the State. 
“Sth/—Then cate various miscellancous demands for three elephants 
and five horses promised in 1792 and perhaps, as was alleged, given 
after the treaty of Bassein in 1808; for one lakh of rupees borrowed in 
1703; for jewels worth one lakh of rupees; for a debt due to Balaji Naik < 
sw 883—49 | 
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Bhore, a banker ; for Rs. 50,19,887 admitted by several engagements ; 
and for the village of Ramia in the pargana of Sévli unjustly retained 
for more than seventeen years, of which the revenues were 
Rs. 20,000 a year. 

Not a hint was dropped of making any remission such as had been 
granted to Govindriy. On the contrary,these claims ended up with 
the following suggestive words : ‘Several of the papers having been 
destroyed or laid aside during the irruption of Holkar, the accounts 
cannot be completely made out; but as the records are found, other 
items will be inserted.’ 

The Gdikwir asked for no remission, but advanced counter- 


claims on the Peshwa, which positively distanced the latter's 


demands, The most important are given : | 

lst.—By the treaty of Purandhar the Gdikwir had been unjustly 
deprived of Bronch and, as at the time no benefit had been derived 
from ita surrender, so in later years no indemnity had been granted 
thongh frequently promised. It is certain the Peshwa had 
epoatedily allowed that injustice had been done. Mr. Elphinstone, 
Resident at Poona, estimated the value of Broach at six lakhs and 
calculated that the Gdikwir should be indemnified one-half of the 
loss he had incorred of his. two-third share in it. But Captain 
Carnac, Resident at Baroda, argued that Broach was worth 8} or 
nine ldkhs of rupees, and that the Gaikwar was entitled to his full 
share of two-thirds from the date of surrender, in which case the 
claim would have nearly reached 24 crores of rupees. 

2nd.—Fatesing claimed to be indemnified for the expenses of the 
war against Aba Shelukar, which was carried on at the desire of the 
Peshwa. He placed the sum ot no less than Rs. 1,65,000, though 
the war had lasted only a few months. There were other counter- 











claims of which no notice need be taken, The Peshwa ip ovenly | 


considered that the Gdikwir had been sufficiently repaid for his 
war against Aba Shelukar by the retention of the Ahmedabad 
farm for a period of five years ending in 1804 and then for one of 
ten pens ending in 1814, | , 

The terms on which the Ahmedabad farm was leased to the 
Gdikwaér have been noticed in the History chapter. It remains 
now only to remark that, however advantageous the arrangement 
was fo the Gaikwar, he was mulcted much more severely than 
Aba Shelukar, For one thing Thangar, Gogha, Dhandliuka and the 
Peshwa"s rights im Cambay had been ceded to the English, and then— 


In Aba Shelukar’s time it was In 1804 some of these places 
| computed that =a were rated much higher as 
Ahmedabad wan worth ... 2,185,016 =e 


Petlid iam om be ion mire | Si; eae fon rie 

Naipad and Cambay ... ..  2,38,501 iC ‘ ran ih 1,08, 660 
¥V u : * i 7 tae ra. erage hee sae ian ae 245,720 
Fish Mahi. GS Like 
Parintij vs Fey eas ¥ 1 





4.000 Remeron ie SE A / 
ae | ? oes wee a ane 70,460 
a7 18 


Komdrisand other items § ... 27,002 For freshitems ... |... 1,989,862 


To fill ap various amounte. 





Total ... 14,09,846 Total (value of the farm) .. 18,29,001 
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As the Gaikw4r had paid the Peshwa little or no tribute since 1798, 
as he or his British allies had waged war and a settlement in 
Kithidawar without ever consulting the owner of a portion of that 
territory, and as he had in several ways behaved himself as the 
proprietor of the districts he merely held in farm, itis no wonder 
that Bajirav, who wished to maintam his supremacy im Gujardt as 
far as possible, withdrew the farm from the Gdikwér in 1814, 
though a large increase of rent was offered to him. We know that 
these districts subsequently fell to the British, and that the Gdikwar 
lost all concern in them; but for » time they greatly influenced his 
relations with the Peshwa, and conduced to the increase of his own 
revenues, for in northern Gujarit his own territories were much 
mixed up with those of the Peshwa, so that by getting hold of the 
latter he not only put an end to all quarrels, but could, at no great 
expense, collect the revenues of the districts he farmed. 

Daring the years which intervened between the partition of 
Gajarit and the calling in of the British, the average revenue of the 
State, though it cannot be stated with extreme accuracy, may be 
pretty nearly ascertained. In 1752, Daméji’s share of Gujarat was 
estimated at Rs. 27,753,000, excluding Kathiiwiar, &c, Between 1752 
and his death, which took place a short time after the battle of 
Dhodap in 1768, Damaéji made several important territorial 
acquisitions, such as the Babi mahdls and the Amreli prénf in 
the peninsula; in short he extended the possessions of the State 
to the furthest limit they occupied before the interference of the 
British. Except, perhaps, for a short time during the later and 
undisputed portion of Fatesirig'’s reign, it is probable that during 
the latter half of the last century the six years immediately preceding 
the rising of 1768 were the most prosperous the State enjoyed, ah g 
exclusive of tributes and some small returns from petty sources, the 
average revenue oxceeded by a little thirty-nine likhs. After Damdji’s 
death came a disputed succession between Fatesing and Govindrav, 
a civil war which subsequently merged into the larger war between 
the British and the Peshwa. After an interval the Gaikwir again 
took part in a war between these two powers, and Fatesing’s death 
was the signal for a re-commencement of the struggle for the 
‘succession between Manéji and Govindray, It ended with the death 
of the former, but Govindriv had, even after this, to suppress a rising 
excited by his own son, who was backed by his cousin, -We may, 
therefore, easily imagine that the revenues of the State during tho 

‘had a tendency to decrease, and that the 
+e consisted almost entirely in the tribute to the Peshwa 





the maintenance of anarmy.' In the chapter on the army it has 


‘lt doea not fall within the freon this chapter to compare Maratha with 
Muhammardan finance. Oolopel Walker's opinion, aa éntitled to great weight, may, 
however, be briefly cited: ‘The rental of Gujarit haa probably diminished under 
Marijtha rule, but it will, I think, be found that the bansten tan on increase] ino 
| | on on the cultivatora of the soil, Formerly a great part of the 


_eonwell of Ginjardt was derived from trade and mannfacture. t present, these 


sources yield little to the revenne and the Maritha government haa garwelyy eta 


has decayed, and there is-not the same quantity of land cultivated.’ 
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‘Chapter IX. been e: 





plained how the Maratha military class, which supported 


Rey ang the “Gi was paid almost entirely out of State revenues, and — 
hi} oe te only to an insignificant degree by lands held in jéghir, and also 





| Usoen raz §=—» «how _ it swallowed up all the money the Gaikwér could spare. But 
Prsuwis. Govindriy laid afresh burden on the State, for, to keep his own “ 
¥ party strong he deliberately increased the body of mercenaries, 
Sy Govindriv’s death was followed by another struggle, not for the gadi 
i but for the regency, and the State became utterly disorganised. 
2 It was no longer possible to fill up the gulf between receipts and 

‘ expenditure. ye 
: British Interference, 1798 - 1819. 
| Bere Just before Govindriiv died he obtained the farm of the 
_ ~Tr9s-1s19, Ahmedabad districts, and this was a decided gain to. the State, 


But when Ravji and Kanhoji disputed as to who should conduct the 
administration, and Saree a outhid each other for the 
support of the mercenaries, the tributary States of Kéthidwir left 
. off paying any tribute, or,in other words, no muliukgiri expedition 





—- Period of Colonel Walker, when he first undertook the reform of the State 
- lakhs, that the maintenance of the army alone, in which were included 


the riotous mercenary force lately introduced and the old Mardtha 
military class which helped the Giikwir to win and keep Gujarat, 
exceeded that sum by a large ficure, and that the modikhdna, or 
civil list, was no trifle. But beyond these two heads of expenditure 
there was little or nothing spent, as the charges for the collection 
of the revenue and the civil charges were moderate. They might well 
be moderate under a system of revenue-farming, for the farmers 
gathered their revenne as they best might and withont any check, 
while they dispensed pretty nearly all the civil and criminal justice 
that was iinet In short the revenues might be estimated 
— at something more than fifty-five likhs, the disbursements made and 
debts incurred at about cighty-two lakhs. No real effort was bein 
made to avoid the difficulties and dangers which thus threaten 
the State, and almost the whole of the districts were mortgaged 
either to the State creditors, the troops or the paymasters of the 
troops. Yet the creditors could not be paid and the payment of the 
troops was very much in arrears. To add a last touch to the picturo 
it should ‘be mentioned that even in these hard times large and 
valuable districts were being alienated or farmed out at a loss to 
members of the royal family and of Ravji’s house or to favourites, 
The mterference of the British most certainly saved the State from 
- dissolution. If this be doubted let it be remembered that in addition 
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5 to this debt of over a crore of rupees, there was hanging over tho 
: State the still larger debt to the Peshwa, which in fifteen years ran 
= ae several crores of .rupees, and to get nd of which Gangadhar 
‘Shastri would have. ahenated territory worth seven lakhs of 
: mupees. It was never paid, for the Peshwa fell. Besides it was not 
or the debt which signified; tt was the fact that the’ State waa too 
a weak to collect its revenue from the tributaries and toshake off — 


the incubus of the Arabs and military class, 
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Some endeavour must now be made to describe the efforts made 
by Colonel Walker and his successors torender the State solvent.’. 
The first Resident's earliest endeavour was to reduce the cost of the 
army in accordance with the terms of the treaty, by which the Gaikwar 
was furnished with subsidiary troops on the cession of districts worth 
nearly twelve ldkhs. In reality no thorongh reform of the army 
was then carried ont. No idea was even conceived of the difficulty 
of such an undertaking. But at least the Arab sibandi was 
broken up and other reductions were made of Rs. 10,850,000 a 

ir,” thangh it must, on the other hand, be remembered that a 
fe sum had to be borrowed to ensble the State to defray the 
arrears due to this force.. On some other counts the Resident was 
also able to reduce expenditure by Rs, 3,895,000. If Re. 14,605,000 
were thns in reality subtracted from the yearly disbursements, a 
diminution had taken place in one direction. For the maintenance of 
the subsidiary troops a permanent cession of territory had been made 
valued at Rs. 11,70,000,7 and the successive indme or free gifta of 
lands made to the Honorable Company of Clikhli, Chordsi, a 
share of the Surat chauth and Knira were valued at either Rs, 2,58,000 
or at Rs. 2,65,456,' so that the State was poorer than it had 
been by either Rs. 14,285,000 or Rs. 14,395,456. In reality, however, 
and tosum up, the State was in a better financial position than it had 
been, for Kadi, Dehgaim, and Sankheda were annexed, 

We know what was done to arrest the downward course of the 
State during the years 1801-2 and 1802-8, But before passing on 
to this, we shall give Colonel Walker's proposed scale of reformed 
expenditure, for it illustrates the remarks made on the old 





ap 
1 The Gaikwar'sdebts were: Int, the guaranteed debt } 304 Ioan = Phas 


Total... 41,235,732 


2n1, debts tothe army + Kamél-nd-<din 3,75,000 
Fort witandi. 1,00,000 


| Hucur sibondi, §,50,000 


Total... 49,786,000 
Srd, debts duc to merchants without guarantee... 25,24,000 


sérii sok th Bitesbons ict ce ie gas Bact 
?The force paid by the pircks cost the Staten thirty-six likhe a year, Bab 
ailetncli thank Prelve lakha, the aileddr and pigo establishment twen lakhs, and the 
repair of fort fifteen ikha. The cost of the army in 1501, 1503, and 1606, is given 
Baa ae ation $54 lakhs and then less. The cost of getting rid of the Arabs by 
paying their arrears was defrayed by the raising of a loan for 174 Likha. It must be 
sratood that other reductions were made besides that ofthe Arab force, at a total 
° The alienated districts nt this time were valued thos: Dholka Es. 4,50,000, 





‘Nadidd Rs. 1,75,000, Vijdpur Rs. 1,30,000, ore of Kadi Ra, 25,000, Matar 
Ra, 1 , Mahinda Ra. 1,11 dra Ra. 


Ra. 1.10.00), Kim Kathodra Re. 50,000, a rarié on Kathidwir 


Rs. 1'00,000, total Ra. 11,706,000; but subsequent additions wore made and territory 
-wabatitnted the mordé, 


. # The latter probably is the right figure: Chikhli Rs. 78,196, Choréai Ra. 90,329, 


Surat chauth Bs, 49,001, and Kaira Ba, $0,000; total Hs, 2,65,45 
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Chapter IX. expenditure of the State, viz., that the civil and military charges 
Revenue and Were cuormons, the rest trifling, ‘This scale formed the basis of 
Finance. § future proceedings :— P 













~ Colonel Walker's Repvctioxs in 1802-3, 
Stale of expenditure. = 
. 
" J a 
= 
Z 
J 
6,75,000 6,00,000 
-.. \Total (disburse. 
: 64,68,565 | ments) about 49,90,927 
7 7 : 


- | 
~7} Colonel Walker roughly calenlated that the gross revenue of the 
e, State, including the really alienated districts, but excluding the 
+ mulukgiri collections in Kathiswar, would be Rs. 52,638,931, an 
rr. with Kadi and Dehgim Rs. 58,13,913.! The receipts were only 
a an estimate, and they included the territories which had virtually 
‘ been alienated, so that what really took place was this: Against 
ae the actual receipts of the State had to be placed the actual ' 
Ms expenditure and a sum of Rs. 33,539,344 for the loss of the 4 
Rte alienated territories worth Rs, 14,835,456, those temporarily alienated | 
x ag rasads assigned to the Honorable Company ard shroffs valued 





:*. _' The_year before, ie. in 1800-1, the receipts of the State had hoon estimated at 
. Ra, 50,607,744. _The revenue charges had exceeded those of this year b Rs. 2,235,535, 
‘ss but the expenditure on the army had heen less by Hs. 8,13,681. Tho fact’ ix that 
rz Colonel Walker really suffored the army tobe increased in order to ish on the 
ne enlte rabid german ie yet adh ice > mounted $5 a. 34,017, the 
* mala gama charges had been reduced to Rs. 265,470, the military charges were 

=| the 2th pon at hc pois Re, 7,82.702, the hucur aibandl He. 0,39076, aad 

| se 7 anes rm Tis, 10,095,080. ‘The total reductions since 1803 were y Ra. 17,175. 






i | Walker's greatest reductions were in cl vernecé fen. aims, for up to 1806 neither 
More rapnor the military charges were materially diminished. ‘The dumdlag 

J | were attached by degrees and with consideration te individuals, - ly 

| . favourites and relations of his own out of what wi been recov i Feces Shs Aad 
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at Rs. 12,95,000 and the” mahdls in the Athidvisi assigned to 
Parbhudés valued at Rs. 6,08,888.1 In other words, against the 
actual receipts must be placed Rs, 86,08,512, so that in 1801-2 the 
deficit was Its. 27,94,351. In the same way the revenues of 1802-3 
had to meet an expenditure of Rs. $1,350,674, so that the deficit for 
that year was Rs. 25,96,743. ; 

But Colonel Walker, who was of a hopeful turn of mind, expected 
large returns from Kathidwir where the mulukgiri dues had not 
been exacted for several years, and, as the creditors of the State 
renee off, more mahals would return to the State, so that he 
| the State would be free by the year 1805. In truth the 
State from various causes was not free in 1819, when the close 
supervision of the British Resident ceased in a measure ; but if was 

cen through a period of exceptional danger and great wars, not 
only safely but with better prospects than it had at the moment 
British interference was requested. 

To review in detail the State debts, the manner in which these 
were wiped out, the revenue increased and the current expendi- 
ture adiined. we must proceed first to examine the debts which 
became due to the Honorable Company. 

lst.—For the maintenance of the subsidiary force previous to 
any territorial cessions and then previous to full territorial cessions: 
The treaty, by which certain districts were assigned to the Honorable 
Company for a subsidiary force, was dated 29th of July 1502, but 
the cession did not take place till the 4th of June 1803. The 
expense incurred up to that time for the first and second subsidy, 
after deducting the amount carly pe came to Rs. 7,37,812.2 On 
the 30th of April 1806, this sum been reduced to Rs. 3,87,219, 
but it was subsequently urged that the ceded districts were 
not worth Rs. 11,70,000, because deductions had to be made on 
account of dumdla gime &c., 80 an additional sum of Rs. 3,20,004 was 
placed to the debit of the State, On the Ist of May 1808, the debt 
which had been thus increased was reduced to Rs, 3,70,727. 

8nd.—Meanwhile other debts to the Honorable Company had 
been incurred. The expense of the Kadi war was Ks, 11,00,000, 
a sum of Rs, 19,67,130 was also advanced to enable the State to 





i The mahdls ly assigned to the Honorable Company and guaranteed 
shroffs were: Baroda Re. 6,00,000, Potlad Rs, 3,00,000, Koral Ra. 25,000, Kadi 
Se ibe be oe 
tir jet nearly Ks, 6,100,000; bat owimg jo Ln wi, such aliona- 

er Mig IU aababdp eet Baie care ae ened oo OO 

Do, 2nd hi ' ape aan oo” oan fae oe nm ri J,15,916 


Interest oe ie 25,233 


Total ... », 7,589,149 
Ofwhich paid .. ,, 451,337 
BStilduse ... js troll? 
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pay offthe Arab sibandi ; to avert Sindid’s j incursion the Honorable 
‘ompany raised money for more than one instalment of the rent 
for the "A imsedahen farm amounting to Ks. 5,25,000; to ransom 
Fatesing; and to pay off arrears of troops it advanced Rs. 2,45,622 5 
and soon. Of these sums the larger portion had been paid off by the 
Ist of May 1808, but there remained a balance of Rs. 15,60,586, 
which, on the Ist of November 1807, had amounted to Re. 20,57 376. 
In 1808-9 the deficit of the assigned districts and the advance of 
certain sums for the maintenance of Malhdrréy on those very 
districts, left the balance at Rs. 15,62,204. On the 26th of November 
1808 the entire debt to the Honorable Company amounted to 
Rs. 22,84,511. On the Ist of May 1810 it was only Rs. 9,54,312, and 
from that time the debt was rapidly extinguished, ne suns Were 
See from the districts which had hitherto been set 6 to ehey 
ebts to the Honorable Company and to shroffis who possessed the 
bahedhari. 


The entire debt due to the Honorable eee which was_ 
estimated by Captain Carnac to have amounted to Rs. 67,08,034 or 
£586,953 was seared off by the 29th of February 1512." 


Srd.—The bihedhart: In order to rid of the mutinous Arab 
pe as quietly as possible, Colonel Walker promised that his 
vernment would become surety in oe matter in which they had 

n surety. In another chapter a full account is given of the 
manner in which bankers and other people, not trusting the Géikwar's 
government, obtained pledges from the Arabs that contracts should 
be kept, debts repaid, persons be preserved safe from tyrannical 
ill-treatment, and so on. When the Arabs disappeared the British 
took their place and gave certain individuals their bahedhari, that 
ia, their promise that certain stipulated conditions should be strictly 
observed in the future by the Gaikwir's government. Among 
other matters, in order to pay off arrears of Sindhi and other troops, 
to clear the modikhana, and to satisfy the claimsof great creditors 
such as Hari Bhakti'and Naren Shroffs, at one time and another, 
the Honorable Company became surety that the Baroda government 
would repay large sums amounting to about Rs, $5,48,560. In 
October 1805 Colonel Walker consolidated the demands of certain 
Shroffs which with interest amounted to Rs. 60,02,861, and obtained 
an abatement of a third of their claims on the interest, on condition 
_ that the principal should be gradually and steadily abated. Onthe 
26th of FE i 1508 the balance of the general bahedhari loans 
amounted to only Rs. 12,55,895. But in addition tothis remnant of 
the sixty likhs of loans, claims amounting to Rs. $1,13,718 had been 
guaranteed, of which the larger portion was due to the house of 






‘Colonel Malleson in his ' Native States of Inddin,' 743, states, but Idonot know 
on whatauthority: ‘The Goverumentof Bombay, ahontaatat of the heavy Toan pressing 
upon His Highness, offered, in 1812, to restore him all these ceded territories igen the 
pay in for the British, but it money, This would have been a remarkahl 
EA 20 er lle te adage et ta by the Governor General.’ A seat 

this Colonel Walker did Poe ae the a dheeasovat ak 
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Hari Bhakti. To trace these two debts almost toan end by the 10th 
of November 1810, the firat was then only eleven likhs, the second 
had been almost extinguished, though four likhs were still disputed, 
and a settlement had not been concluded abont a sum of Rs. 5500. 


To return to a particular date, the 26th of November 1505, we find 
that then the Baroda state owed, firat, to the Honorable Company 
Rs. 22,84,511; second, for loans oBtained, by the Company's 
bihedhari Rs. 12 55,893 ; third, for other claims, including a ai 
made in 1807-6 Ks, I, 90,57,988 : : total Rs, 1,55,98,539, 


This Inst item now calls for explanation, and this in its turn will 
lead us to the conclusion of this passage in the history of Baroda 
finances. To consolidate all debts Colonel Walker adopted the 
strange financial steps ‘of raising annual loans in aid of the 
Gapeeccaits which would operate by appropriating the disposable 
revenue of the year to discharge the loan of tho year preceding, 
while a new loan was raised to discharge the sdtapltahnae® of that 

¢ which had partially fallen into arrears.’ In this way the last 
itam referred to above included a loan of Rs. 71,26,733 for the 
payment of the arrears to the troops &c.' 
The following loans were successively raised and paid off : 








Pht ccraticste ee deal 


In other words the total balance acta 
the State in 1507-8 after the first loan of 
abont 714 likhs had been raised Bales 


has been mentioned, ... is 1,55,98,339 
The other loans had amounted to _ a. , 2,05,42, 952 
Or a grand total of ... ie a Re. 3,61,41,291 
1 Tho OE: Whe. ercry ‘nd’ Faas, to beri foetey-throe lakhs «sad 
b t of arrears and by the dismisaal of some troops were brought down (1507) 
gr four likhs uo to the army had amounted to Ra 73.42.5233 
‘Colonel Walker borrowed a sum of Ra, 4, nm 
any and from. Shroff ‘Trivédi Te 6,52,500, He had also obtained 
sity lk erchants which made up the sum required, 
loan of Fix. 71.25 Tes 71,28,733 wa rained in P MEL 
Sakhi ery od 
1, Agjunji NuthjiTrvidi |. |. G, | 7,28,000 
: Admit Nath Lae Dike ate te Deis igs OC 
” asi gcrma gia Mairil Nariyan ree 7 ieee 
C Mine MOMs ke c=") ce ORONO 
Ra. 71,26,T3S 


* There are some trifling clerical ingocuracies in the mums given in tho Residency 
Records, which it has been found impossible to correct, 
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During these years, however, there had 
been paid off ay aE ev His. 632,590,510 





So that in 1812 the balance of the whole ia 
State debt wasonly ... ... a, 5p 28,81,981. 
Naturally Colonel Walker's system of raising yearly loans! 

succeeded only because he could reduce the yearly disbursements 

while increasing the revenue, and this is what we find he could do, 
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As it was only up to this time that the Gdikwir’asgovernment 


wt eee : » We may pause here to consider the method 1 

whieh tho | iubusegmaiite woes kept so far below receipts. te 
true that Colonel Walker did not alter the farming system, but 
some stress was laid upon the districts being let to competent and 
responsible men, and a fair method of inspection and checks was 
introduced, He detected a large number of peculations and in 
many cases recovered losses except when Sitéraém was at fault, But 
all this was nothing compared with the results of a severe and 
unsparing economy. At the outset Colonel Walker determined 
that certain limits should be Jaid down beyond which departments 
should not go, and for the most part those limits wore not 
transgressed. For instance the civil establishment was allowed 


Kis. 2,71,000, of which the Diwsn was to get one lakh, the fadnavis 


Rs. 20,000; the mazmuddér Rs. 17,000 3 the munshi, the sikkanavis 
and the jasewds Rs. 10,000 each ; the muster-master and the pay=- 
master of the siledira Rs. 5000 each. To the kérkuns or asamiddra 
were assigned Rs. 75,000. The Gdikwar family was to be allowed 
Rs, 4,23,000, the Sirddrs Rs, 1,63,850, the revenue charges, religions 
expenses and pensions were to be within Rs, 6,50,000, In some 
instances these provisions were found to be insufficient ;tothe modi- 
Khana, for instance, three lakhs had been allowed and it was found 





} Great pains have been taken to explain the annual loan system, It is tho key to 
the whole finance aystem of tho State from ‘the earliest times down to thoso of 
Kbanderdv and Malharriv, Colonel Walker did not invent the aystem, he on 

it. It survived him, aa we shall seo till the Mahdrdja gradually became 
_ own banker and himsolf lent the sums the State required from time to time. Tt 
Haja Sir T. Madhavrav, who within the Inst six years has really dostroyod | 
Peveai ri pe 7 aly i bering ra, odry eran of 5 pee ein ae 
Decossary to give it, for it explains every fact > history of Baroda, It is t 
history of Baroda — oe sz ps 


dr | bp ogee the year 1506-6 likhs and in 1807-8 
the receipts amounted to Rs, 69,60,091, ths distosnmans having been Its. 49,92, 263, 


e 
Pre 


a gross revenne had oxceeded Ru, 644 lakhs. Thore was a — 
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necessary to add one more likh in 1805-9; Fatesing’s expenditare 
soon exceeded what was reserved for him; the jdmulirkhana, too, 

though allowed 1} likhs a year, could seldom be kept within that 
som ; and Colonel Walker's contingencies were quite below the mark, 
for he put them at Ra. 25,000 and they exceeded this by Rs. 33, 000 
one year, then by Rs. 30,000, then by Rs. 55,000, and finally by 
Rs. 1,20,000 ; not to mention that for big occasions no provision at 
all had been made. Two likhs were spent on Fatesing’s marriage, 
the char e of the Poona embassy in the first two years Ah 24 lakhs. 
and tho c of Sitdriim Ravji's debts cost the State from first 
to last over “thirt likhs. But on the whole, Colonel Walker's 


*Gnjunctions were borne in mind, the siledars and sbandis never 


much exceeded the 174 likhs alloted to them;! the charge for 


collecting the revenne was kept within its bounds of 9} lakhs or 


‘troubles and vexations: 


nearly so; the provision for Brahmans was not to excoed Rs. 36,000 
and did not, while charitable donations never got beyond 
Rs. 25,000 2 year. This period of economy must have been very 
irksome, but it was necessary to comply when the Resident who was 
in the Commission that transacted business for the incompetent 
Raja was s®& very much in earnest. The Regent Fatesing once 
increased the strength of his paga and he was promptly ordered to 
reduce it again to its former number. The Diwin Sitdrdm refused 
to co-operate heartily in the economical reform, and, in spite of tho 
deference paid to his father's memory, he was disgraced, And yet 


‘Sitirdm’s shortcomings were not very heimous, and a less stern 


administration would have overlooked his faults. 

ae une ae a period first of slow A then be oa aA from 
8 healthy t SOVeTe 8 tem to the point n the Ia 

of the State walled tors special 3 notice from the Governor of Bombay, 

and we approach the time when « new Gaikwar wished 

own way of managing the State finances, a time prs coerae 








rum | tant, | Grom | aSterr | ourtae. | 
er oe a ee 
mei a aaa) Pak ss | ca tes OTS 
In other words, though the aggregate of the revenues of 
| these four years exceeded by six lak) s that of the four preceding years, 
the aggregate of the gross disbursements exceeded its corresponding 





ngrecate by nearl likhs, This was not altogether the result 
o ‘diminished vicitesion tn in keeping down iditure. In the year 
1812-13 0 famine, followed y a pestilence in the Kathidwér peninsula, 
is said to have annihilated one-third of the po ulation in that 
country and to have seriously affected carts e revenues not 


1 See p. 297. 
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only fell, but the expenditure increased. For instance, chiefly owing 
to the calamity alluded to, the modikhana expenses were 64 ldkhs 
larger than they had been before, and the contingent expenses nearly 
seven likhs greater. In 1814, the second lease of the valuable 
Ahmedabad farm came to an end, and Bajiriv Peshwa refused to 
renew it. Threats of Pendhiri invasions forced the Government to 
keep up a high rate of military expenditure, and the same political 
tension which brought about the abandonment of the Ahmedabad 
districts produced disturbances both in Kathiéwér and northern 
Gujarit, which entailed additional expense. ‘The fruitless mission 
to Poona which ended in the death of Gangidhar Shastri had 
been conducted on a foolishly lavish scale. Finally, after the death 
of the wise Shastri whose influence over Fatesing, though at times 
ee he distasteful, had always been great and beneficial, the 
young Régent began to show signs of a desire to be independent, 
for a time refused to disclose to the Resident the real condition of 
his revenues, and when he did ao, revealed that he had in one or two 


particulars spent a little more money than strict economy would — 


justify." For these and some other reasons the financial reform had 
not worked so thoronghly as in former times, the surplus was no 
longer each year what it had been, and the system of clearing off 
debts and current expenditure could only work when the surplus 
was large, for the yearly loans wero raised at a high interest of 12 
per cent and if not cleared off, this interest had a tendency to swell 
at an enormous rate. 

The poteddri system plays so great a part in the financial history 
of the State that some remarks about it are necessary. Colonel 
Walker did not introduce it into the State for the first time, It was 
ofoldstanding. But he, no doubt, perpetuated it, being driven to do 
£0 by the necessity of paying off arrears before srk reforming and 
reducing the army, and also in order to consolidate the State debts. 

The State did not retain ge Passed in its possession, and it did not 
itself make any payments. By adevice probably as old as the days 
when plundering cavalry bands overran Musalmaén countries, and 
from time to time shared the spoils, the State instead of retaining a 
treasury of its own, drew isting BER for such sums as it required, 
Should the State wish to pay a debt or get some ready money, it 
issued a money-order on a banker, generally a ‘credited State-banker. 
It did not at any time lodge money with this banker, but it granted 
him a vardé or letter of credit on some izdrddér, or farmer, of tho 
State revenues in one of the mahdls, who honoured the rardé at tho 
time of paying in the rent of his farm. 





The State bankers, who thus supplied the Government with ready 


money and recouped themselves from the isérddrs, were called 
potedars. We need not trouble ourselves by mentioning who the 
earliest potedirs were. In the time of Anandr&y they were five in 
number, and each had a right to lend the State a certain m portion 
of all the sums which it was necessary to advance, Ont of the rupee 
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Hari Bhakti might advance 54 annas, Gopalriv Mairél 5} annas, 
Ratanji Kahiindis of Kathiiwir, Lala Mangal and Simal Bechar, 
the remainder. The regular interest on the loan varied from nine 
per cont per annum at the beginning of the present century to 44 per 
cont later on. 

It must, however, be noticed that all payments made by the State 
were of two kinds In one set of payments the full sum promised 
was made over to the person whom the State had to satisfy. But, 
generally, the sum promised was not ee in full, for by a regular 
understanding between the State and the payee a percentage was 
withdrawn. On every Rs. 100 a deduction of Rs. 3} was made, 
and the money then withdrawn was disposed of in the following 
way: the pofedéri was held to be Rs, 2, interest Hs, 1}, and the 
gumistd’s or agent’s perquisite Re. {, whether the agent existed 
or not. The transaction did not end here: on settling his accounts, 
the potedir repaid to the Government as its share half the potedari 
and the interest, thatis Rs, 17. 

The potedir had another source of gain not hitherto mentiofed, 
He drew the manofi. There is a custom in India by which the money- 
lender at the time he advances money withdraws asmall percentage. 
He is asked for Rs. 100, he hands over the sum and enters it into 
his accounts, but the same instant the borrower gives him a rupee 
of which no mention is made. The manofi of the poteddre in a 
measure resembled this, But if the person to be paid by the State 
was to be satisfied in full, the pofedar first charged the Govern- 
ment additional interest at the rate of 4) per cent, and subsequently, 
on making up his accounts, repaid the Government 2} per cent. 

_ It is not proposed here to explain the existence of the icdrdar, or 

farmer of the revenue.’ Suffice it to say that the potedar handed 
over to him the order of the State for money payment, together 
with the receipt of the pen. ee The tzdrdar repaid him the 
loan and the interest, generally at the time when the rent of his 
farm fell due. In making up his accounts with the State the 
izirdar sent in an account of the sums he had paid the various 
potedirz, whom he had been imstructed to satisfy. His rent to 
the Government was generally paid im four instalments, and naturally, 
the greater part went to clear off the pofedar’s varats in the manner 
described. 


All remittances of surplus revenues accruing in the districts were 
made over to the poteddrs, and all orders for ps ment were issued 
on them. The poleddare charged interest for all disbursements made 
by them in honoring the orders of the Government, and they hkewise 
credited interest to the Government if the receipts from the farmers 
exceeded the disbursements they made. But it very seldom 
happened that the receipts from the farmers were in excess of 
payments. The accounts of the potedars were examined at tho 
end of each year, and the balance was carried forward to the 


following year. 








1 See pp. 362-366 and 413 - 416, 
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When Colonel Walker first came to Baroda, the house of Samal 
Bechar had,,under British guarantee, advanced twenty-five likhs to 
the State, and then allowed it to overdraw its accounts by five lakhs. 
He had also relinquished one-half of his established perquisites arising 
from the deduction of 2 per cent made under the term poteddré for the 
payment of the troops. In return, he obtained the British guarantee 
to his retaining the peteddri and the mamlat of Baroda, that is, 
he bound himself to disburse all the current payments of the State 
within one month of the receipt of notes from the Darbsir, and for the 
sums thus expended, he received interest at 12 per cent, an exorbi- 
tant rate as the principal was secured on the next year’s revenues. 

In 1816, soon after Dhékji Dédéji had been nominated Native 
Agent to the Darbdr in succession to Gangidhar Shastri, he was, 
much against Fatesing’s wish, appointed pofeddr in the place of 
Hari Bhakti. He | persuaded the Resident that by careful 
management and by lowering the rate of interest he ha reduced 
the debta of the State, which, at the end of 1816, were supposed to 
amount to no less a sum than Rs. 94,69,664 by noarly forty lakhs, 
that is, to Rs. 54,97,690. 

Tt was a mistake to allow one and the same man to be both 
Native Agent and poteddr, as the union of these two ant pave 
vast opportunities for fraud; but to trust a man like Dhékji with 


-such Saye was fatal, At starting he had one great difficulty to 
face : he 


had no money to advance the sums required by the State, 
so he persuaded the Resident that it was Fatesing’s wish that 
Mairal Naraéyan and Hari Bhakti should take an equal share with 
himself in the concern. In reality, each of these money men put in 
84 Likhs, while he himself having nothing put in nothing. In the 
same manner he took up the Kéthiiwar poleddri with Ratanji 
Kahsindis, the latter mieten the funds, 

The apparent gain to the State from Dhiikji’s poteddri was that 
he charged only 9 per cent instead of the former rate of 12 per cent 
as interest for sums advanced during the year. He had for tho 
time frightened the bankers of Baroda into asking for a lower rate 
of interest by threatening to bring in money from foreign houses. 
In reality, however, Dhikji’s moderation was on illusion, for he 
pu both the State and the people: He ane meee the farmers 
of revenue to pay him a percentage for guaranteeing them paymont 
from the ila at he fixed date, he carried coebahaontacd the 
revenue paid in by them to his own private account, and he was in 
the habit of refusing to cash the Darbér notes without receiving a 
hih commission. A few years later, Saydjiniv Mahdréja proved to 
the satisfaction of the Governor of Bombay that, under the term of 
brokerage, he had embezzled Rs. 2,75,000, and that after 


priating Rs. 1,90,000 he had entered into the accounts that he 


\d paid this sum to Fatesing’s creditors. 
__ Of all this and much more the Resident was entirely ignorant, 
imagining the while that the State debts were beimg rapidly 
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extinguished. Captain Carnac, in a letter dated 14th of February 
1819, went so far as to assume that by the end of that year the 
State would be free. 


Saya jira'v’s Administration, 1819-1832. 


Mr, Elphinstone, when he visited Baroda in 1820, discovered 
the sad truth that sixty likhs atleast were owing to the potedars and 
the total debt exceeded a crore of rupees. Mr. Elphinstone’s own 
brief explanation of this disagreeable surprise may be given. ‘The 
debt appears to have originated, partly, in the receipts of the two last 
years having fallen short of Captain Carnao’s estimate, while tho 
disbursements exceeded it, and partly to the practice which had 
long obtained of omitting certain debts in the annual accounts of 
the Gdikwar government, as submitted to the Resident who was 
thus hoodwinked, which that Government is nevertheless under 
the necessity of discharging.’ But something must be added: the 
enormous sums, which had suddenly become due, originated mainly 
in the wars into which the Gdikwar had been sduiined as the ally of 
the British, and consisted mostly of arreara due to the troops, whose 
annual expense now rose to over 424 lakhs. To be sure as potedaré 
Re, 13,065,275 were owing to Hari Bhakti and ten lakhs for the 
eurrent year, but the Khosi’s war had cost two likhs, to the pirokhs 
for the payment of troops in Malwa over thirteen likhs were due, to 
Bir John Malcolm on the same account fourteen likhs, and as 
arrears for troops Rs. 25,40,709, not to mention the Kathiiwir 
sibandi who had not been paid for five years 54 lakhs, or the troops 
employed in Rajpipla for three years Rs. 4,57, 500. It may, there- 
fore, ba taken for granted that almost the whole of the one crore 
and seven likhs due consisted of arrears to the troops or debts to 
bankers who had advanced money for the campaign in Malwa? 

Oncé again to place the Géikwar finances on a sound footing, 
Mr, Elphinstone bound Saydjiriv Mahdraja to observe certain stipula- 
tions. Three loans were raised on the Baroda bankers : first, one for 
Rs. 50,00,000 for the repayment of which varaie or assignmonta 
were promised on the revenues of districts worth twelve likhs 
inal second, a poteddéri loan of Rs. 30,00,000 for current year’s 
expenses; third, for the Kithidwir debts a loan was raised of 
Ra. 20,00,000 to be repaid is vardt or assignment of revenues on 
Kathidwar of three lakhs, ‘hos the Géikwar government pledged 
itself to assign away fifteen lakhs of revenues, and, if possiblo, to 
repay annually the poteddiri or running loan of thirty lakhs 2 Bir 


? The interest in all these loans was 104 per cent, though Saydjiriv would have 
granted 12 cent, and he was anxious to pay instalments of twelve likha a year 
instead of fiftoon ikke. The premium of the fifty likha loan waa 3 per cent, of 
the thirty ldkhs loan 2 per cent. The poteddri discount was 24 per cent to be divided 

The fifty Likha, or with monoii filty-two ldkha loan was thus raizod : 

lari Bhakti ‘and Narfiyan,esch ..  .. .. --» ‘Ra, 15,629,601 
Samal Bechar, Ehoshilohand, Mangal Sakhidids, and Hatanji 
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John Malcolm was to be repaid fourteen lakhs with interest in one =~ 
year, out of the fifty likhs loan, 

Though the truth about the bad condition of the finances thus 
became partially known to the Honorable Mr, Elphinstone, the 
whole truth did not yet appear. In April 1821" he visited Baroda 
a second time, and then discovered that a fresh debt of twenty 
likhs had come to light since the last settlement. There was indeed 
again another debt of nearly forty lakhs due to Hari Bhakti, of which 
no mention was made for ten years. He also found that the revenue 
had fallen off owing to the grantiof leases at a low but increasing 
rent that there had been some excess of charges owing to a very 
natural delay in the reduction of the army, while such reduction 
as had taken place had given rise to some additionalexpense. True 
the Gaikwar had been abletopay off twenty-five likhs to his creditors 
instead of merely fifteen likhs, but the payment of the army was in 
arrears and the poteddri system was proving most ruinous. Yet 
Saydjirav showed himself reluctant to interfere with the profits of the 
bankers or to borrow from any but his own subjects. In short, during 
the year 1820-21, the disbursements had exceeded the revenues by two 

and though twenty-five lakhs had been paid off, the fresh debta 
discovered brought the sum against the State upto Rs, 1,32,27,981, 
and two fresh loans had to be raised, one of Rs. 6,12,000 to dofray the 
Rajpipla campaign and one of fifteen lakhs to pay off army arrears. 
Such was the opening of the new financial system when British 
influence was withdrawn and the Gdikwar government was left to 
itself. Already the Resident expressed his fears that ‘im time the 
méamlatddre would experience the duplicity of Sayijirév’s character, 
and fearing for the security of their tenure, would become mpacious 
and to secure their mémlats would offer bribes to Saysjiniv himself. 
The kamdvisdirs would probably use the same means to obtain 
remissions.” 

By the year 1825 the State debts instead of decreasing had risen 
to Re. 1,93,81,389. As for the guaranteed debt to the six principal 
bankers of Baroda, Hari Bhakti and five others, which was to have 
been paid off at the rate of fifteen lakhs a year,no great diminution had 
taken place. The balance still due to Hari Bhakti on the 7th of May 
1823 was Rs. 14,57,501 or with interest and manoli Rs, 15,388,651, 
and a fresh agreement with him was made whereby vardls on 


P 
e 





The rardfa of drafta Mihi a Png? Ary of Baroda Ha, 2 lakhs. 


Do, a oe | ft 
Do. Surat Atthivigi... » @ 4 
Da, Kadi +t fe re | 
Do. Patian ... eee et 
Total Rs, 12 Mikhis. 


The running loan of thirty Likhs to be repaid annoally was thus supplied : 
Hari Bhakti and Mairil Nirdyan, each =... Ets, 9,397,501 
The other foar above-mentioned bankers, cach ,, 2,351,250 





' Mr. Elphinstone's Minute, 16th April 1821. . 
9 In April 1520 Saydjirav let out tho districts to mwielaiddre and howdeisddre from 
June 1819 to June 182 ag ay pees to bring in He 53,785,377, and the 
following year Rs, 57,19,605, See p. 239, 
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Pattan, Petlid, Dabhoi and the 8é r Khota of Baroda were granted 
worth Rs. 2,684,000. The balan sc ea to the other five bankers with 
interest and manohs was Res. 30,7 75, 001, and on the same date it was 
agreed that they should have vardés on Sin ory of Baroda, Petlid 
and the Surat Atthdvisi worth Ks. 5,66 In both instances the 
interest was 6 per cent. 

_ But a fresh agreement made on the 6th of November 1826 shows 
how matters progressed in the interval : 


ay To the Avo bankers were tho discharge of arreara 
totroop, wi th manotl for theo Tica i tam InEb oael ee at 
To Hari Bhaktl and five others for the running loan awe 25,00, COO 
To the five bankers hh baa 13,50, 071 
4) To Marl Bhakti . ou ‘ ba aus 12,50, 001 
} To lata Minekchand* ... 1h, 07= 441 


The Resident 4 in May 1827 is to the Governor of Bombay 
that the change for the worse took place after the year 1825-24. 
The finances became much embarrassed and gradually approached 
a crisis, notwithstanding the aid obtained by the relinquishment of 
the sists by the bankers for one year, by the public functionaries 
resigning one-third of their emoluments, and by the raising of new 
loans at a lower rate of interest, Nothing short of a thorough 
reform in all branches of the expenditure, anda different arrange- 
ment for the payment of the military and establishments, conjoined 
with the introduction of a new system for tho collection of the 
revenues, could enable His Highness to fulfil his engagements 
with the guaranteed creditors of the State. To clear the State it 
was proposed to Saydjirdéy by Mr. Williams that he should pay off 
a portion of the debts out of his own private treasury.* 


This plan was indignantly rejected, but after much hesitation he 
consented in 1827 toa proposal made to him by the Resident and 
his own minister Vithalray to farm out the districts to respectable 
bankers and saminddrs for seven years at once, ‘under certain 
ents entered into by them providing against oppression of 

the rayats and embezzlement of the revenue. 


The real meaning of the suggestion to Saydjirdiv to psy some 
of the State debts out of his private hoards and to grant septennial 
leases is revealed in Mr. Williams’ letter above quoted : ‘ Much of the 
disorder is attributable to the grasping disposition of His Highness’ 
mother, Gahindbdi, then alive, and who was in fact the ruler 
of the State. She and her son considered their tig BE ee or 
personal acquisitions, as totally distinct from that of the sarkdri 
daulat, or public money, and for the sake of amassing wealth by the 
— of presents, from eae of farmers, from remissions 





t To pay off this debt, cards for seven yeara were granted on Baroda, Sinor, Surat 
eh ts crt en ees therunning loan 
the interest was 10 anos por cent per mensem, | per cent manoti am) and 24 

cent erect of which one-half returned tothe Government. Vordts on Barnla, 
Surat Atabivisl snd Kadi waro granted for seven years amoonting to Re. 15,36,500, 


Vardéa in like instalments and for the same amount were gr li, Dabhoi, 





Sankhoda, and coun to Vardéson the Kathidwir mul mined for seven | 
| si amiga Ets, 12,657,403, In this lint ono debt of about Attecn lakhs ‘must 
been omj 2 Bee p. 259. 
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Chapter IX. of revenue, from offenders for crimes, they utterly neglected the 
Revenue and) = tate and would not allow the minister Vithalriy Diwdnji to offer 
Finance. any advice, or to have any concern in the management.’ 
SavdAsniv's It chanced sat hie before the time when the plan of septennial 
Anmiscreatios. leases was decided upon, the Rani Gahindbdi died, and Saydjiriv 
Septonnial consented to issue the long leases. He was believed or known to be 
Leases. in possession of forty-one lakhs of public property improperly received, 
not oy ee nag likhs worth ofjewels and money doly inherited 


44 from driv, and he feared that he would be deprived of these 
: sums. He himself had in vain proposed, at the suggestion of Vithal 
a Bhiu, that a new loan of twenty-two likhs should be raised, and 
> that he himself should hold the mahdls for some years, while he 
+ subjected the farmers to takrar or investigation of accounts, in the 


hopes of receiving the usual douceurs. But even while consenting 
he bittery regretted the loss of those bribes which the farmers gave 
him under the annual system, and before long he resolved to break 
the promise he had made. 

As one of the most curious traits ascribed to Saydjirdv’s 
character was the extreme avarice which betrayed itself m his 
persistence in accumulating treasnres, while the State was getting 
more and more hopelessly into debt, thus fostermg the growth of 
every evil possible under an unjust and careless revenue farmin 
system, we diverge here to record the approximate statement of his 
private fortune. 

_ Ist.—Sayajiriy made two lakhs a year ont of nazardnas, or before 
the septennial leases, according to Mr. Williams, perhaps four or 
five lakhs. Each farmer of revenue on taking the lease of a district 
would pay from Rs, 15,000 to Rs, 40,000, arnase charged with 
faults or oppression commuted them in the same way. Nasardnda 
from heirs were transferred to the private accounts, as well as those 
given it farsi of imposts on various articles of consumption in the 
city of Baroda, In fact all the tricks common to the old Géikwirs 
were largely adopted by Sayajirav. 

2nd.—His private villages were worth ono likh. 

$rd.—His private grass lands, taxes on firewood, ékc., and lapses 
of pensions and allowances brought him Rs. 40,000, 

A short statement may be appended of the private banks kept 
by ar bs aid That af Ganieli tehivat Pena tie operations a 
1529: he had two establishments in his own palace, one yielding one 
likh, the other Rs. 24,000 a year, Another in the city of Baroda 
yielded Rs, 8000, and branch banks at Sddra, Kadi, Petlid, and 
Rajkot fetched about Rs. 5000 a year each. By all these means 
he increased his private fortune by five hikhs a year, and ont of 
thia he made dishursements to relations and dependents, and spent 
something in bribes or secret service money, in amusements such 

fs arena fights, chita and hawk hunting, &c. . 


' Short History of Baroda by J. Ogilvy, Firat Assistant to the Resident of Baroda. 
bal sal reve Farther allusion will bs mands to Abese bene o's teehee Cries 
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In May 1827 Saydjiriv wrote to the Governor of Bombay, 
stating that he was entirely adverse to the septenuial leases and 
that he was forced into granting them by the Resident and his own 
Minister. Mr. Elphinstone, on the 10th of July, noted in reply that 
tho placa had not increased of late years, but that the revenue 
had ‘fallen off owing to the usual bad effects of annual farms.’ The 
adoption of septennial leases had, therefore, been necessitated, and 
instead of the proceeds being less than under the annual system, a 
stipulation ey made that the mahcdls should fetch over fifty-eight 
likhs, a sum larger than what was supposed to be their highest 
possible produce im 1820, ‘The farmers too were respectable men, 
most of them the very bankers who had advanced the late loan. Mr. 
Elphinstone’s wise advice was neglected, though it must be confessed 
that Saydjirdv had proposed to pay off the whole debt in two years,! 
a proposal which the Governor did not absolutely discourage, though 
he distrusted its genuineness and feasibility. He wished | to know 
how such a plan would affect the septennial leases which could not 
‘be abandoned without the free consent of the holders. Finall 
he wrote: ‘ One plan only can release your Highness font ail 
mterference, which is the cinco of the whole of your debt, or 
the consent of the bankers to give up the guarantee,’ words on 
which Lord Clare founded his arrangement in 1852.3 

As will be seen in the History chapter, the Governor of 
Bombay, Mr. Elphinstone, treated His Highness with great 
forbearance, but towards the end of 1827 he left India and was 
succeeded by Sir J. Malcolm who adopted a sterner policy.* In 
November Saydjiriiv reiterated his wish to pay off the guaranteed 
_ debt at once, but strangely enough was informed that he might 
not do so without the consent of the bankers, In December he 
refused to draw cheques on the guaranteed poleddér Hari Bhakti, 
as he hoped that by contracting debts with unguaranteed persons 
he might be in a position to pay off those who were guaranteed. 
Certainly if the Bombay Government had consulted its own interesta, 
Saydjirdvy would have been allowed to adopt this plan, but such 
was not the view then taken. | 

‘On the 28th of March 1828 the Government of Bombay proclaimed 
that the following mahdls should be temporarily sequestrated to 
satisfy tho just demands of the creditors who held its euarantee 
under the septennial arrangements concluded by His Highness in 
1826: the parganas of Petlid, Bahiyal, Kadi, Dabhoi, Bahidar- 
pur, Sinor, Amreli, Dam , &e., the fappa of Sisnagar, and the 
tributes of Kiathiiwar, of the Mahi and eas Kinthis, Rajpipla, 
Chhota Udepur, and of the tributary villages of Sankheda.* 








' Without guarantee, This letter was dated Anguat 1827. The Governor’ ly, 
, oF omeg rronge letter was dated Anguat 1527 Governor's Reply 


10th Septem 
2 Seo p. 241, _ 4 Wallace's History of the Gaéikwira, 377. 
* The debts for which the sequestration was made may be compared with thoac 
given as existing at the time of the agreement of Gth November 15: . 
' ‘They will be numbered alike, that the incronse may be noted ; 
1, enaires Mairal and others... Ra. 30,75,301 
. To Hari Bhakti... ... ... 781,250 
“1! To other five bankers ,.. oe an 10,100,751 
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-  . Chapter TX. Atthe same time the septennial leases came to an end, for they 

7 Revenue ang Were cancelled by the British Government.! 

Finance, A second sequestration took place in 1830 for the p 

b Savisrmiv's maintenance of the Contingent force, but that need not be mentioned 
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> produced, and there the remedy adopted of sequestrating districts, 
a which was no remedy since the cure was as killing as the discaso. 





matters to. Clare, whose policy was as different from that of his 


troubles of the Baroda state to an end by conciliating the ja. 


ee Eh tec) 


and was designed merely ‘to establish an amicable understanding, to 


_ 


a 


ments by showing a disposition on his ‘part to treat him (the Raja) 
with the utmost consideration and respect.’ In this Lord Clare was 
soon quite successful, and he also ascertained what Saydjirdv’s wishes 
were. The Mahdrdja again offered to ay off the guaranteed debt 
to the bankers, and in future to pay the Contingent troops regularly. 


a. To the five bankom... ... Bis, 12,765,001 

4. To Hari Bhakti ~ os =~ gp: 278,001 

To Gopalriv Mairdl and others ,, 2,25,005 

S. Ratanji Minckchand .... ,, 10,07,001 

6. To Hari Bhakti +4 for re 15,8565] 
The total due at the end of 1830-31 was... — ... Ra. 45,96, 109. 

Some of the creditors having como to terma, from 
the sequestrated maAvdla were liquidated yp «0,08, B00 


Remained... ,, 30,42,609 
Of the total due at the end of 1831-82 ...  .. ,, 41,798,600 
There would have been liquidated ae “gg 59,500 


Thos there would have remained as due at the ; 
end of i +m oon a ae Es. 2,25, 109 
Asa matter of fact, however, Lord Clare allowed the bankers io come to terms 
with Saydjiriv at a time when theirdebts stood thus : Hari Bhakti, Re, 14,65, 175 
Gopdlriv Mairal... cue gp 10,78, 798 
Eatanji Manekchand ...,, 4,353,685 



















| Total Ra. 38,77, 658 

* To compensate for the losses of the farmera of revenue, it adjudged in 18 
thet Sajairdy ahoold pay Re 7.02404, enn son MASSES 1888 
: fen oar id of sequestrated districts, see History Chapter, p. 242 


_Avunusteanios. here, except becanse it affected the revenues of the State. 
1830, Soon after this the Resident was removed from Baroda, and 
communications were kept up with the Mahdraja through the 

rs 


were at Ahmedabad. This does not bear directly on the finances 
of the State, but it should be remarked that all the great hankers 
of Baroda, who had received the British guaranteo and whom 
Baydjiriv refused to pay, were at the same time removed from 
Baroda much to the damage of their own affairs and of those of the 


Here is the point where the Gdikwir’s affairs seemed to have 


become inextricably involved. There was the debt with its interest, 
there the money with which it might be easily paid but which was not 


| : BOT Aa 
it varied that bf Mr. Elphinstone, Hoe aimed at bringing the 
Lord Clare’s first visit was in November 1831. It lasted only six days 


effect a personal reconciliation between the Heads of the two Govern- 
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Lord Clare’ was of opinion that the sequestration for debts tothe Chapter IX. 
bankers was a harsh measure beneficial to neither Government. povenne and 
The sequestration had taken place in March 1828 and it was then Finance, 
calculated that five yeara would suffice to clear off the debt. tae Raviscnke®e 
Williams now thouphit (18 (1 839) that five more years would be ADMINISTRATION. 
and Lord Clare did not see when an end would come to the del ome ." 
rovernment of districts, where the rule de jure belonged re the ment abandons 
dikwér and that de facto to the British, where one power could not —_gupetvision of 
and the other would not punish offenders, so t. ‘thero wns 1832, 
perfect immunity of crime ang unbounded license which would 
eventually demoralize the ern He found Sayijiriy on tho rs 
one hand anxious to pay off the debt, and om the other the creditors : 
ready to be paid and return . Baroda where their business was. 
Hari Bhakti for instance was owed by private individuals in that 
town some twenty or thirty likhs, not an anna of which could he 
hope to regain while away. And, after all, there was nothing in 
any of the nae ae to provent immediate payment being made. 
On the contrary, Mr. Elphinstone had pressed the Mahiraéja to clear 
off the debt at once. The difficulty lay in this only, that besides 
the guaranteed debts to the bankers there were other claims on 
Sayiijirdy which, if they were not satisfied before the districts 
were returned, would cause future trouble and vexation. To pet back 
his districts the Mahiriija was willing to pay off the bankers, but 
he wished to avoid mecting the other cills upon him, Finally there 
was the second sequestration of districts for the duo maintenance of 
the Contingent of 3000 horse, Lord Clare could at this timo think : 
of no better plan to ensure peace on this vexed question for the *" 
future than to propose that the Mahdrdja should permanently . 
alienate enough districts to maintain 2000 horse, on which condition 
the due maintenance of the other third of the force would be excused 
him. Lord Clare deplored the sequestration as worse than absolute | 
seizure of land, but Saydjirdv was rightly resolved not to part with a. 
one acre of his territory. c 


Sach were the views arrived at after the first visit. The , 
settlement which took place on the second visit which lasted from ry 
the 22nd of March to the 6th of April 1832 was for the time most 
satisfactory. 
1.—Unguaranteed debts were quite loft out of account, 


2.—On the Sth of April 1832 the guaranteed bankera to whom, 
as has been stated, Rs. 38,77,658 were still owing, came to terms 
with the Mahfrija without the interference of the Governor. As 
sites eater cet eng sri Beenie the 
onl tees that thus were those o| i Bhakti 4 
Gopal my Mairal, Ratanji Kahan dis and Ratanji Manekchand.? 
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1 Minute by Lord Clare, 18th June 1932, 
* Paper by the Rt t Hon'ble Lord Claro, presented to Sayajiriv on tho 5th of 
April 1632,‘ The bankers have eunined thir seceah ad daha 4 a or the pay- 
ment of which the Goverment was guarantes, and the decla have apek te Sent 
All other claims for which the Governmont in guarantee re os 


ec tihe 
within one year from tljs date, The following districts to thin Athen 
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. * 
Sayijirdy actually paid them twenty-five lilkhs out of his private 
hioertia? 


3,—Thereupon Lord Clare promised to return the sequestrated 
districts. But, as has been remarked, there were other claims which 
the Governor was bound to see enforced, however much he might 
wish to make friendly terms with the Gaikwiir, claims which had 
eithor received the guarantee or which the British were bound in 
honour to see satisfied, So he obtained a promise that they should 
be all satisfied within one year? One claim was that of the farmers 
who had lost heayily by the abandonment of the septennial lenses 
which amounted to Rs. 7,02,454. Another claim was made by Hari 
Bhakti, that in 1820, when Mr. Elphinstone made a scttlement of 
all claims on the Gdikwar, he and the Mahirija had concealed the 
fact that Rs. 40,61,806 were owing to him. Balvantriv Giaikwar 
claimed nearly eleven likhs, One and all, these claims amounted to 
Rs, 60,095,015, 

4.—But Lord Clare came to no settlement on one or two other 

sints. He referred home the question of the salary of Vithalriv 
Diwdii’a nemnuk which Saydjiray refused to pay, a sum amount- 
ing to Rs. 1,834,618. The expense of the establishment in the 
sequestrated districts had run up to Ra, 65,502. The cost of taking 
anal eioptan possession of these districts by the troops, thougl 
it was soon evident that no force was required and that Sayijirav 
would attempt no resistance, had with the bhatfa granted to the 
troops risen to Rs. 1,20,444. So the Baroda state, though the 
guaranteed debt to the bankers had been satisfied, was far from 
being clear of debt. ; <= 

§,—Saydjirdy got back his districts which had been sequestrated 
for the due maintenance of the Contingent force on the following 
easy conditions proposed by himself, He sent ten lakhs to Bombay 
as a pledge that he would pay the troops regularly, a sum of money 
for erhiich he was to get no interest.’ 

In this manner Lord Clare once — set Saydjiriv free of his 
immediate political difficulties and put him m possession of his whole 
territory. A little patience and friendliness had apparently effected 
more than all the harsh measures of Sir John Malcolm. It remained 
to be seen if His Highness would keep his promises and observe 
the agreement into which le had saeaen 


British Non-interference, 1832-1874. 

The above detailed account of the state of finances, Ist under the 
carly Géikwars, 2ndly when the British themselves undertook the 
supervision of receipts and disbursements, Srdly when Saydjiriiv 
resolved to take his own way in dealing with his money difficulties, 








days: Petlid, Dabhol, Bahddarpur, Sinor, Kadi, Sankheda, Bahiyal, Bhi 
a r." Colonel ‘tram, some years after, expressed his opi ior that tha 


kera 


were not paid in | and that the abandonment of thei ee ey 
thei eee “arp faith, Seo 2, a roasc by the British shook 
Tle waa an to have 1 twenty-five | ; ¥ likely be paid ch more, 
| wid | hed ted Sth April Tn very cly be paid much more. 


* Saydjiriv’s copagement ia a ; 
» Poses to do ee hated Gh Spel Soe p. 245. . 
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has been given in order that, after the following short section has 
been read, the present finance system may be understood to be a 
wonderful contrast and reform. ) 

Mention has been made of Sayijirdv’s banks. Mention has also 
been made of Sir John Malcolm’s policytowards the Prince. He made 
it imperative on Saydjirdv to pay his Contingent of troops regularly. 
Tt has also been observed that on more than one occasion Sayajiriiv 
was Willing to pay the bankers the high interest of 12 per cent, that 
to got rid of the debt to the guaranteed bankers he was ready to 
pay off his debts to them ina lomp sum, and that he felt himself 
capable of extricating the State from the mess in which it was 
apparently involved, without the assistance of the British, 

Ti, is now necessary to show that Say4jiriv did manage to get on 
very well without aid from the Bombay Government, and that by 
degrees the Gaikwar, though he retained the poteddri system, at 
firat entered into partnership with the State pofeddre, and afterwards 
became their rival. Finally, he and his sons Khanderdv and 
Malhiirréy gradually but completely ousted the State bankers, till 
at length the Gidikwiér became sole potedar, The State, in short, 
kept on borrowing the money it wanted, but it borrowed from the 
Raja and to that end an extremely complicated system of credit and 
debit, of principal, interest, and manofi was kept up. 

Tt is probable that to the very last the Raja obtained the- benefit 
of the interest he derived from lending the State funds when required. 
How far this was the case, or not, has only Sead ee ascertained : 
but who does not know how hard it is in Baroda to tell how large a 
portion of the revenue was reckoned to belong to the Raja’s privy 
purse and what remnant was held to belong to the State ? : 

There was one result of the poteddri system which should not 
bo overlooked. It utterly prevented outsiders from finding ont 
what was the real condition of the State financés, though it very 
probably prevented the ruler himself from knowing what they were, 
lt has been asserted, with truth, that the Géikwér feared ‘first tha 
Peshwa and then the British. He byte cee it policy to appear to be 
utterly involved in debt, to appeal to their pity and to avoid their 
eupidity. The ignorance of th Bombay Government about the 
financial condition of the Baroda state was at all times complete. Even 
Sp Bile: loner Atari tenure of thediwdngiri this was the case, 
After his death it became absurdly great. Captain Carnac told tho 
Bombay Government that the State was free of debt, and the next 

ear it was found that there was a debt of over one crore of rupees. 
Io ascertain the truth of this Mr. Elphinstone came to Baroda and 
held a solemn investigation. It was vebemently asserted that every 
debt had been disclosed, but for all that many were concenled and 
were not brought to light for some years. This style of concealment 
was persisted in till recent times. path el was held by the Resident 
to be collecting private treasures while the State was getting moro 
and more insolvent. But the subjects of Saydjiriv believed him to 
be a prudent Prince who was simply striving to shake off British 
interference and ee from one count to another 
that he might manipulate them as he chose, When Malharriv was 
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Chapter IX. suddenly ejected, the State treasury was found to be empty, but ho 
Revenus ang _— had in his secrot keeping from forty to sixty likhs of rupees, and 


| 


Finance. other sums were lodged with bankers. The State supposed to be 


Berren insolvent was not so badly off, 
SNES: Tho first bank started by Saydjiniv in 1829 was named, after 
na tai his son Ganpatriiv, the Ganesh 5 is bank. It originated, 


we have said, in the necessity of paying tho Contingent troops 
regularly that there might be no more sequestrations. Before this, 
however, Sayzijirdv had been and continued after this to be a 
partner in at least two banking houses, that of Hari Bhakti and 
that of Gopdlrdvy Mairdl. The capital in the Gancsh Ishvar bank, 
which Sayzijirdvy first put into it and considered to be his private 
perty, is said to have amounted to three or perhaps 54 lakhs. 
n summing up Saydjirdv’s Yea property ina former section 
of this chapter mention has . been made of one more bank in 
Baroda and of other branch banks in certain towns of the State? 


eee Pera aye) ae 
; . 


= Khandordv's In 1858-59, or Samvat 1915, Khanderéy founded the Kuth-Ruabbéni 
= Banks. bank, putting into it a capital of 21} lakhs, subsequently increased 
i to thirty-nine lakhs, ‘The money he obtained in the following way. 
.. of fines inflicted on Government servants, When on accomt of 


the aid he gave the British in the mutiny year, the Gujardt epee 
Cavalry was broken up, all sums paid by him on behalf of tho 
cavalry from the commencement of his reign were repaid him, 
that is, seven likhs. The cavalry was supported by three lakhs 
withdrawn from the tribute, paid ont of the Mahi and Rewa 
Kinthds and the three likhs thos annually obtained were placed 
alternately in this and the Maul Ali bank, Hari Bhakti’s 
house bad to adopt an heir and for the privilege paid a nazardua 
of five likhs, Moat of this was restored, but half # lakh was placed 
in the bank. His Highness made a royal progress through 
the northern division of his State and to dofra ay the expenses all 
the ma/dls, except Navsdri, were taxed, and of the surplus 
5} lakhs were ipaaed in the bank. The fortunate Navséri mahal, 
it may be added, was subsequently taxed when His Highness 
‘= went down to Bombay to meet the Duke of Edinburgh and 
commemorated the visit by paying down a large sum of money which 
went to build the Sailor’s Home close to the Apollo Bandar. 
The interest on the bank's powers operations amounted in the 
first four years to2] likhs, which went to swell the capital invested, 
and by degrees the operations extended till its yearly interest 
amounted to seven or eight ldkhs, 

The Moul Ali bank was started by Khanderdy ip 1859-60, or 
Samyat 1916, with a capitalof twenty-three likhs, subsequently 
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increased to forty-five likhs. In four years the interest amounted 


to 21 lakhs, which sum was added to the capital. Its operations 
thus, like the other bank, soon extended to seven or eight lakhs, 
The poteddérishare of the first or Ganesh Ishvar bank amounted to 
eleven likhs at first, then to 14} lékhs, and after 1869-70, or 
Samvat 1926, toa still larger sum. Malhdrrdév, when he ascended 
the gidi, became his sole poteddr, in other words, he lent himself all 
that the State had to borrow. 

Besides the three | banks Khanderiv in 1869-70, or Samvat 
1926, just before his death, founded a fourth of less importance, of 
which the eapital included the stridhan of Her Highness Jamnabii, 
that is, a gift of 24 lakhs in balance with the sarsubia wag made over 
to her and she added to this. It was termed the Mahdbub Subhani. 
This bank originated in the necessity of having some placein which 
to deposit the proceeds from the mahals, before they were transmitted 
to one or other of the banks which were directly managed by the 
Government, It was supervised by the newly created sarsubha. 

Of any bad thing in the State Malhirriv generally managed to 
make a worse, and of the banking system he certainly made the 
strangest use, In 1870-71, or Samvat 1927, he established four 
banks, that of Lakshmidds Narsidds and that of Malhtreshvar in 
Baroda, that of Malhdreshvar im Navsdri, and that of Narsidis 
Lakshmidis in Bombay. In 1871-72, or Samvat 1925, he estab- 
lished that of Lakshmidas Narsidds in Surat and that of Mhalsdkant, 
In 1873-74, or Samvat 1930, he established that of Pdérvatikdnt, 
and finally that of Parvatikint in Bombay. 

His object in establishing the four banks in 1570-71 was to remove 
as much capital as possible out of the Baroda state, m order 
to have the command of it if his action were hampered by the 
British Government or he himself deprived of power. In order to 
remove the money secretly it was necessary to have fresh establish- 
ments in Baroda as well as at Bombay, that the transfer might not 
become known to the old bankers. He transferred m this manner 
fifty-seven likhs of rupees in cash balances and bullion. When ho 
was confirmed on the gddi he took back the bulk of this money, 
closed this first bank and transferred the funds to the bank called 
Malhreshvar. He then openly declared the existence of the bank 
at Surat, called Lakshmidds Narsidés, though it had been working 
secretly before this, This bank and that at Navairi might, when 
he chose, transmit sums to Bombay. So in 1873-74, or Samvat 1930, 
when he was again in alarm at his situation in consequence of Sir R, 
Meade’s Commission, he transferred thirty likhsto Surat. This sum 
formed the bulk of the forty lakhs so strangely found in the palac 
when Malhdrray was suddenly deprived of power by_ the British 
Government. ‘The Mhdlsékdnt, the first Pirvatikdnt aud the second 
Pirvatikdnt were opened for the benefit of his first and second wife 
respectively. The Beat and third were supplied with funds from the 
“oneal the second with ecspital from the private funds of Her 

When the State banks took the place of the potedars, no great 
change took place in the financial system of the State, As before, 
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State creditors were not paid with ready money but they obtamed 
orders on one or other of the State banks, instead of on potedars, 
Now all the State banks, except the Ganesh Ishvar perhaps and the 
Parvati bank, were supplied with capital by the State to start with. 
They also received yearly instalments from the revenues which came 
in from the districts. But they were worked just as if they were 
private banks started with the private property of the Prince, ed 
id not bring any interest apparently to the State for the capital with 
which they were started. t they did was to charge interest to 
the State for all payments made in excess of receipts during the year, 
Tt has been d that the banks received yearly instalments from 
the revenues which came in from the districts. These instalments 
were received through the Mahbub Subhdni bank which was under 
the management of the sarsubha. Thera should have been very 
large instalments which would amply pay the disbursements of the 
banks, but they were deputed to defray the extravagant expenditure 
of the Prince and so fell short of the disbursements. The 
consequence was that the interest charged by the banks to the 
State which went to enlarge the accumulations of the banks, which, 
in their turn, no doubt, were considered Bien cice bo ke bis prays 
sa arty, was considerable. Besides, for all payments made, the 
manks charged manofi and other fees, and the interest due was held 
to commence a month before the actual date of payment. 

In addition to this business the banks dealt with the public, 
Money was lent to sihukdrs and others, but no security was demanded, 
the manager of the bank in each instance decided for himself on the 
solvency of the party with whom he was dealing. Money was also 
lent to the military, the sileddrs and asdmiddrs, but here Grovernment 
guaranteed the repayment of the advances made. This was an 
old practice in the State, and no healthier innovation has been 
introduced by the present administration than the refusal to guarantee 
repayment to any banker for any sum borrowed by any government 
servant. Finally, the State banks did a little Aundi, or bill of, 
exchange, business, and traded in gold and silver. f 

It is calculated that the profits of the State banks up to 1873-74 
amounted to abont seventy-two Iikhs, Of this the sum of tweaty- 
eight lakhs was the smount of interest derived from Government 
and forty-four likhs the profit from other sources. 

Réja Sir T. Madhayréy has made a clean sweep of all the 
banks! The State reserves are thus disposed of: (1) A large 
sum is invested in Government of India promissory notes. (2) 









There is a fixed deposit (for one year) of five lakha bearing interest 


at 34 percent in the Bank of Bombay. (3) There is a consider- 
able reserve held in Baroda for emergencies of which the exact 
amount is accurately known. All accounts are audited in the andit 
department. Surplus revenues for the districts sre remitted to 
Baroda in Awndis or at times in cash. A portion of the revenues 
is transmitted to the branch estublishment of the Bank of Bombay 
established at Broach and Ahmedabad. : 





' The actual sums in reserve are mentioned a few pages further on. 
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After Lord Clare had, in 1832, laid down that the Bombay 
Government would not exercise any supervision over the State 
pecan, all trace is lost of the sums collected and expended year 

y year. 

Nor does the subject possess any great interest. It will be 
enough to state generally that the Gdikwir, as time went on, was 
able to increase his revenues enormously. This was especially the 
ease in Khanderdy’s time when, in consequence of the American 
war, the price of cotton rose rapidly and a sudden stream of wealth, 
apparently inexhaustible, was poured into the great cotton-growing 
country of Gujarat. Khanderdv'’s administration did not use the 
opportunity wisely. Every year there was a more and more reckless 
display of folly in dealing with the revenues ; for every rupee wisely 
aod considerately expended or collected, a hundred rupees were 
gathered and thrown away as if no retribution would follow. In 
spite of the splendid occasion that presented itself to Khanderay 
of making the Baroda state by far the richest in India, his brother 
was able to state, with some show of truth, though not with 
perfect truth, that the State debt amounted to several crores of 
rupees. Malhirrivy himself did nothing to change this foolish 
course of behaviour. With less excuse than his brother, for it was 
becoming daily more evident that the profit to be derived from cotton 
had dwindled away, Malhérrdv kept up the high rate of taxation 
and senseless expenditure. _ , | 

The estimated revenneoftheyear 1870-71 had been Rs. 1,37,00,000, 
while the expenditure on the army and for the devasthdn, dharmadday, 
and State establishments had amounted to Rs. 1,15,00,000, Tho 
private expenses of the Mahdriéja had at the same time been 
enormous. | 

Malhirrav, it has just been said, did little to mend matters, 
and so involved in difficulties did the State once more become that 
the Government of India appointed a Commission to look into its 
affairs. Of the numerous causes for complaint no mention will be 
made here, for they have been noticed in the chapter on History, 
but the verdict of the Commission on the finances may be given in 
full: ‘During the last six or seven years of Khanderdv’s life, 
Government, bad as it was, underwent a serious decadence, The 
procec Clin 






gs of the chief were more arbitrary than previously, new 
cesses and levies were imposed without consideration of the 


previously heavy assesaments to which the rayats were subject, 
and the collection of the government dues was enforced by tho 
local officials by harsh and compulsory measures. During the 
time of the rebellion in the United States, the prices of Indian 
cotton rose to an extraordinary degree from one or one and a half 
anna toa ropee inthe pound. The Baroda state includes a large 
extent of ground suitable for the growth of cotton, and, in 
' Consequence of the rise of price, the cultivation of cotton Breatly 
increased, and a very remunerative crop was produced, During 
this period the cultivators were able to pay a very high assessment, 
and in 1864 a revenue settlement was introduced upon the basig 
of the high cotton rates then in force. The expenditure of the 
State was recklessly increased, the close of the American 
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war tho price of cotton fell, but the land settlement remained in 
force. The Government demand. upon the agriculturists became 
continually more difficult to meet, and the measures of the 
Government grew only more severe. Much good land had to be 
abindoned, the arrears at the close of 1873-74, or Samvat 1930, had 
amounted to seventy or eighty lakhs, and the last instalment of 
that year was almost whole unrealized.’ 

When Sir Lewis Pelly took up the administration he was 
compelled absolutely to remit all arrears for five years, 1866 to 1870 
or Samvats 1928 to 1927, and for the years 1871 to 1873 or Samvats 
1928 to 1930, no aoe were abe Seennies of the sogois Ba 
after full iry had been made. ole villages had been depo- 
pulated, on ai over the State the rayats simply folded their hands 
and expressed their powerlessness to satisfy the demands of Govern- 
ment. The financial disorder was so complete that we find that 
in the year in which Malhirrdv’s reign came to an end, the local 
revenues of all kinds amounted to only ninety-four likhs, while one 
SE caneoe eas pe rehyae seilien aien iatankiialea 

In a uent portion of this chapter a comparison is institute 

Ot re iene Ox} nditw 1 iusbursemenots 


of the old Gdikwar, when potedérs and izdrddrs flourished, and of 
the present day. Here is ed an account of the intermediary 


riod when Khandersv i st the farming arian but pened 
and spent enormous sums of money, preparing the way by hi 
ithe present wa tition 





extravagance for the fall of Malhdrrdv an 
of affairs. By turning to a subsequent portion of this chapter a 
comparison may here also be instituted of the changes which have 
taken place within ten years. Ifa direct comparison has not been 
drawn, it is because K handerdv’s and Malhdrriv’s reigns were 
abnormal and the true change is from Sayijirdv’s time to the present. 
The following is a statement showing the revenues derived in 1869 
from all sources by His Highness the Gdikwir in each of his mahdls, 
but itis proper to observe that all statistics furnished by the Darbir 
were then of a crude and imperfect character: 
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Besides these, there were yearly receipts of about Rs, 4,11,000 
for transit duties in the city and mahal of Baroda, tribute came in 
to the amount of Rs. 6,68,271-4-10 through the several Political 
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_ by the British Government to the extent of sbout Rs. 4000. 
he total receipts, therefore, were Rs, 1,44,50,000-4-10. In the 
Géikwér government there were no local funds as distinguished 
from imperial funds, taxes were imposed at the will of His Highness, 
and the money was spent according to his orders. | 
The following were the chief heads of revenue: (1) Transit dues 
at nékés beyond the limits of the Baroda mahal; (2) fees of 
Rs. 2 on each cartload of teak; (8) tax on trees such as the 
mango, mahuda, rdyan, &e., ranging from 1 to 4annas per annum 
on each tree ; (4) able (5) Dwiarka temple fees ; (6) house tax in 
the city of Baroda at the rate of 4 annas per Rs. 100 valuation of 
the house property; (7) nika marringe fee of Hs. 5 on each nika 
marriage; (8) tax on buffaloes Re. 1 per annum on full 
ones, and 8 annas per annum on young ones; (9) tax of Res. : ) per 
100 sheep per annum; (10) stamped paper for } titions, deeds, 
&e., at the same rates as those fixed by the British Government ; 
(11) nazardna taken at the pleasure of the Gaikwar in important 
cases when great interests or large sums of money were at stake ; 
(12) tax on weights and measures, one rupee per shop per annum, 
the weights and measures being sealed with the Géikwar 
“healt seal; (15) fines; (14) roy ity on estates of persons 
lying intestate ; (15) lapses of popes f persons dying without 
heirs; (16) income-tax from Giikwér government servants, and 
from all those who are paid through the Gdikwir potedars at the 
rate of Rs. 43 e cent; (17) land revenne; (18) custom duca at 
handars ; (19) duty on opium at Visnagar; (20) mint. 
Before entering upon the subject of the great reforms effectec 
the present administration in the financial system, before even giv 
an instance of the past system in order to compare it with that Shick 
now holds good, one or two points in the exposition of the old 
state of things should be aparincd noticed.. It has been stated 
that till recent times the - ie borrowed from bankers all sums he 
wished to pay, that it followed upon this that no outsiders 
knew exactly what the condition of the finances was, that not even 
the ruler himself knew, that, in short, the evil of each day was 
sufficient for itself, that there was little retrospection and no 
provision, that a line between the Réja’s private and public 
expenditure scarcely existed, that, Seay ne the British directly 
supervised the expenditure, no fixed limits were laid down for 
the expenses of any department, that im fact there were no 
Il this arose from the borrowing system when not strictly 
watched. We now turn to the manner in which the revenues were 
collected. The state-banker, or poteddr, when he lent money to 
the State, received an order for repsyment with interest upon 
the kamdvisdar who was the izdrdar. 
The Maratha marauders knew very well how to conqueror at any 
rate overrun great tracts of country.' But they hated the effort of 
iministering justice, of keeping order, 
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of forwarding public works, and of looking after the most imperative 
wants of the people who mig pat them with money. From the first, 
therefore, they put these duties upon other shoulders.’ If a man 
could be found to do all this work and y the State for the 
privilege of ruling, how pleasant that would be! The Government, 
therefore, let out the right of collecting the revenues ,of villages or 
districts, mahdls, either to creditors or to persons who ye 
that right at a ublic auction. ‘These persons were termed izdrddrs, 
or more loosely kamavisdirs, vahivatdars, or even mamlatdars, 
The power of thesa men was as enormous as the supervision 
exercised over them was trifling. The tenure of the farm which 
they obtained by bidding at an auction for the right of levying taxes 
was for a very limited number of years. No inducement was held 
out to them to keep up or improve the administration. As a 
mercantile transaction they were justified in making the highest 
possible profit, and it was nothing to them that the greatness of the 
profits must correspond with an intensity of the exactions. To 
explain these matters a little: Days a good government could select, 
good farmers and that only it was free from pecuniary 
embarrassments, for the tendency of straitened times was to give 
the mahdls to the hest bidders, independently of any consideration 
sc tnacegiatg rica ty and worth, while the policy of shiftless or 
pin Rajis was mf take private bribes from the farmers that a 
ow to the State might be ‘accepted, the tenure of the farm 
aaewed. or irregularities overlooked. A bribe from the farmer 
to the Réja of course put the latter much into the power of the 
former ; the master was at the mercy of the servant, But there was 
one pernicious way in which a bad government quickly intensified 
every evil of the farming system. It played the farmers false and 
resumed the farms before the iry of their tenure, that a fresh 
bid might be made for ee 2 such times the farmers made 
extraordinary attempts to provide agaist contingencies, and 
hie themselves on the people for the faithlessness of the 
ince. 
The power of the farmer was great, for the whole district was 
placed under him. He was civil judge and magistrate, and often of 
old he was in possession of fortified places and thands ; he disposed 





1 The statement sre gs tte Be Pe og a 
very interesting feature in the history of the Mara anithi-epeaking 
people who conquered a [cared ip herrustoada = tae 6 after asthe their nea iad ndence 
were composed of Kuanbis an Bribmans, The former were warriors, the latter 
wiministratora, It is truce that ab Sales was an administrator ani several of the 
eee eck grant generals, Bautasa rule, the ordinary Maritha, though he could 
fight and pion oe, had none of the qualities of the governor. Many of the Maritha 
who won for themselves and their followers wile domains, were jealous 

the mental superiority of the Brihmans, and attempted to enje BB secon’ conquests 
Guitar. "He did not, b vil ri etm oatsharker aged Fe ; so than the 
Culikwair ® not, bowever, Manage to Tia to level fortune a8 ft 
dent nl pecmevennnes. WO vases foe vermin. To tke and he wie an improvi- 
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prerraa hep mnt the same way as the pecuniary offaire of the 
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of the police and not infrequently of a large military force. He was 
of course the collector of taxes and the regulator of their amount. 
It is not possible exactly to ascertain what was the nature of the 
Supervision exercised over the revenue farmer before the time of 
Babayi Appiji, but it is doubtful 1f there was any systematized 
supervision at all, such as the Mnusalmién governments maintained, 
No doubt an hee might occasionally be made by the rayats to 
the sarkar which met with a hearing; but an embarrassed careless 
government turned a deaf ear to such petitions. 

From the above the importance of certain passages in the history 
of Baroda becomes evident; the endeavours, for instance, of Colonel 
Walker to get at good and respectable farmers, the stress laid 
upon septennial leases by Mr. Williams, the dislike Saydjiriiy had 
to such a move, the great crime Malhdrrivy committed in attempting 
to revive a system of nazardnds in connection with the appointment 
of vahivdiddrs, and so on. | 

A quotation from Raja Sir T. Madhavriiv’s administration report 
for 1875-76! will throw what more light is requisite on the matter. 
“The system was congenial to the native rolers. It was agreeable 
also to those ministers who were chosen from motives of favouritism 
and with little regard to administrative merit. It was likewise 
agreeable to the farming class, which included some of the most 
wealthy and influential members of the local community, inasmuch 
as it served to enable them to augment their wealth and influence. 
With such powerful interests acting in favour of the farming system, 
it naturally acquired a strong hold. A body of farmers salleciad 
the land revenue in almost any manner they liked, periodically 
poured large sums into the treasury, and left the ruler at leisure to 
enjoy every kind of pleasure, and the ministers, if so disposed, to 
indulge every kind of intrigue. It was the great body of rayats that 
suffered by the system. hay wets to all intents and purposes little 
better than tenants-at-will. They were little better than labourers 
whose wages were minimised by competition, and the interests of the 
rayats,asa rule, weighed not much more than those of the cattle 
employed in the cultivation of the land. Not all farmers were 
equally rapacious: when a respectable farmer got a really long 
lense, it was better. But, even in such a favourable instance, the 
protection afforded to the rayat was no more than what accorded 
with the self-interest of one individual. Again, such favourable 
instances were rare and exceptional.’ 

Sir T. Madhavréy describes his difficulties in dealing with the 
reform of this great and ancient abuse. ‘A mahal, or district, 
heretofore paeget by a farmer, is brought under direct: sarkar 
administration. We have to deal with a chaos and to deal with a 
chaos amid darkness. The farmer’s accounts are not often available, 
and Where available they are not often reliable. Even where the 
accounts of the farmer ore both available and reliable we cannot 
adopt his rude and irregular methods, but have to follow something 
like sound and consistent principles.’ 
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In order more clearly to explain what was the nature of the 
farmer’s relations with the people and the Mahérdja, a couple of 
examples are cited which may be held to be ical of the wholo / 
system, A fewremarks on them will naturally lead to aconsideration | 
of the whole of the old financial system of the Btate. 

First it should be premised that the revenne farmer lias his 
rent to the State in four instalments, and that, in orderly times, — 
arreara were charged with 9 per cent interest. Any unsanctioned ~ 
expenditure was to come out of his own pocket, Forthe construc- 
tion or repair of public works, never very numerous or extensive, 
the State bade him obtain assistance from the rayat.— Th) 
itself aided such efforts, in the time of Khanderév by 8 grant | * 
equalling the expenditure of the rayats. At the end of the year — 
the farmer sent in his account of the sums he had received and 
those he had disbursed during his tenure of the farm. It is not to 
be su .d that these accounts were always very correct, for 1t waa” 













experience of the farming system, it was rather by exaggerating) 
the expenditure than the receipts that the farmer deceived thd) 
Government, as any undue exaction of taxes from the rayatay 
might lead these to complain and so reveal the true state of things. | ~ 
In 1786, or Samvat 1543, the bier! acy Se the land tax of the 

Sankheda mahdl were Rs. 56,611, those from the shivdi jama ry 
other sources to distinguish them from the cin jama or principal = 
(land) collection were Rs. 16,201, Some of the items of the shiva 
jama for the year will be given, that -an idea may be got of the 
curious sources from which money was obtained, sources not 
generally mentioned in the standard works on political economy. 
The sdyar jakét, or customs, fetched Rs. 8000; the daldli, or tax 
on traders, Rs, 1200; the kalal bhalti, or tax on hi uor-distillories, 
Rs. 676; the mapan, or test on weights, Rs. 100; tuk binaelal seakoes 
paid Rs. 51; the hari vera fetched Rs. 404; a tax on meltisi, or 
troublesome and riotous villages, Rs. 677; the sukhade, or tips, 
Rs. 402 ; the right to collect the crops, Rs. 54; the sal vera, atax on 
hot-weather crops, Rs. 83; for presents of fruit to be offered to people 
of rank, Rs, 11; the fines in the courts of justice amounted to Rs. 2800 ; 
a grass tax to Rs. 25; tho mahasuli, or despatch of horsemen to 
live in the houses and at the cost of debtors till they paid up, 
brought in Rs, 60; the chauth, or fourth, which represented judicial 
costs, Re. 150; then Rs. 29 were withdrawn at the time of paying 
people who were creditors to government; the tax on mangoes 

rought in Rs. 900; the tax on second marriages of women Rs, 50; 
and on intestate property Rs. 150. | 

In Vadanagar the land-tax amounted to Rs. 41,062; the shivai 
jama, or other taxes to Rs. 18,950. These included one of Rs. 88 as 
havilddéri, when Government servants were detached to guard the 
fields at night at Re. 1 per case; one of Rs. 1000 as a tax on the — 
infamous robber caste called Dhanoje. These robbers and murderera _ 
were granted an asylum by the Gaikwir, on the condition that they 
should spare his territories and Ries an annual sum to Government, 
and in 1834, or Samvat 1891, the Dhanoje people were also taxed 
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Re. 1 per head, or Rs. 85 for going out of the mahal to steal. On 
releasing prisoners from their on , the farmer collected Rs. 10, and 
he got Rs, 200 as kaul nazardna, ora gift at the time of making 
oe or agreement. The kandil pata of the year was Rs. 1000, 
Cf old it had been the custom to levy an extra tax when theseldest 
son of the Raja was born, when there was a royal marriage, when 
cortain religious ceremonies were performed on the Géikwar’s son, 
&c. ; but now this tax had been instituted permanently instead of 
such occasional calls on the rayat. 

In the same year, tho farmer of the Sankheda mahal fixes tho 
cost of his establishment in Adrkuns at Rs. 800 and in sibands at 
Rs. 763. The khorij mushahira or roji shivdi comprise sarkari kharch 
Ris. 7000, and Darbér kharch Rs. 638: these items representing 
donceurs, not to call them bribes, bestowed on the ministers and 
their master; Rs. 626 are spent in bestowing poshakhs, or dresses 
of honour on Mangal Parekh and other great people, while the aher 
kharch, an item of the same nature, stands at Rs. 30. These are 
the great items. Contingent expenses are represented at Ra. 5-4, 
dharmdddy at Rs. 22, devasthdn Rs, 2, and varshdsan Rs. 3. 

The Vadanagar accounts of disbursements place the religious or 
charitable items much higher as beseems so much holier a mahal ; 
devasthén Rs. 125, dharmdddy Rs. 200, varshdsan Ks. 614, charities 
Rs. 50, for the religious festival on the anushthan of Shrévan Mds 
Rs. 550, bhojan kharch Rs. 200, and shidhe kharch Rs. 100. The 
daitiis of the darakhdars amount to Rs. 1075, the sarkir sukhade to 
Rs. 400. Here we find the vaéan or regular pay of the farmer fixed 
at Rs. 700, while his clerks’ establishment is no more than Rs, 700, 
and his contingent expenses no more than Rs.30. The cost of the 
sibandi, on the other hand, mounts up to Res. 2500. 

We may now pass on to a general view of the old financial 
system. Perhaps the best way of understanding it is to take the 
instance of one year, say 1839 or Samvat 1896, when things were 
thoroughly well managed in comparison with certain bad times, but 
‘han 4be lines on which the budget, if such a mame can be applied, 


owas framed, were consonant with the old history of Baroda. 


First there was the annual loan system of which much has been 
said. In the year in question a debt wast curred of Rs. 1,54,98,000, 
and a debt was paid off, with its hideous interest, of Rs, 1,52,49,000. 
The receipts of that year amounted to Rs, 57,79,000, the expenditure 
to Rs. 59,768,000, — 

The details of expenditure were as follows : 
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B Under no particular head ..  ... 


This section of the chapter may aptly be concluded with some E: 
extracts from Raja Sir T. Madhavriv’s first administration — 
He there forcibly describes the state of things under the old regime : * 
‘T will now offer a few remarks on the topic of the Baroda finances 
in general, These seem to have been, a5 a rule, managed, in a very 
indifferent manner, and they suffered from a variety of canses. Thi 
farmers of the several sources of revenue acted without many 
scruples, and made enormous gains. The public servants in general 
were venal and selfish, favoured the revenue farmers and enriched 
themselves in every possible way. The party most concerned in | 
the good management of the finances, namely the Gdikwér, was 
often himself one of the foremost contributors to disorder or 
mismanagement. He cared little about the public Ftc and 
disbursements, provided he could live in the most lavish style,_, 
exercise an unlimited command over the treasury, and shower gi 
on his friends and favourites. He received nezardnas, which were 
in effect bribes, from farmers and functionaries, and favoured the 
givers against the interest of the public revenues. Every lakh thus 
received probably cost the State three or four, or more likhs, 
Instances could be pointed out in which jewellers offered a ae 
nazarina in view to induce the Gdikwdr to overvalue the jew 
purchased for the palace! Then, again, smaller nazerdnis were 
received by the friends and relatives of the Gdikwdr with the same 
cert ay effect on the ta finances. Then, again there was a 
system of what is little different from concealment practised in view 
aba iis “oigae the Sovereign the real state of pecuniary affairs, 
lest idea of economy should ever enter his mind. Granta of 
revenues were made to individuals in the shape of villages assigned, 
and this kind of charge passed ont of view, inasmuch azit did away 
with cash payments from the treasury. Where cash grants were 
conferred, they were not in one lump so as to be distinctly visible 
in all their magnitude. Some grants were in the name of the chief 
individual, some in the name of his sons, brothers, and other 
relatives. The grants themselves were cut up into several items, such 
a8 salary, pension, varshdsan, asami, and palkhi allowance, elephant 
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allowance, &e. &e. The payments were not made from one treasury, 
but were widely distributed through mahdls and departaeniaas a 
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that the aggregate might not be perceptible. Nor werethe payments _ 
made at stated periods. When an asdimiddr, holder OE a sea ; 
allowance, died, the fact was not always made known, but his 
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allowances were not unfrequently continued to his son without any Chapter 1%. 
reduction. Where the death wasa matter of notoriety and came povenue and 
to the knowledge of the Mahdraja, he often levied a nazarana, and Finance. 


ware 


for that consideration continued to the sons the la sed allowances rarsthlt 
of the deceased father. No accounts were prepared so as to show Now-irenrenexck 
+n one view the income and expenditure of the State, and much loss ue 


was any comparison instituted between the income and expenditure 
of one Near with those of another. To describe the culmmation of 
the state of things adequately, we must borrow the forcible language 
of Edmund Burke, and say that it was “an exchequer wherem 
extortion was the assessor, fraud the cashier, confusion the 


Ao ae We ee 






accountant, concealment the reporter, and oblivion the remem- fe 

brancer.” ? - ¥ 
‘The Khdngi or the royal household is another very costly 2 

department. ‘The expenditure in it ought to have, but has not had Zl 

defined limits. It has, therefore, varied through a wide range, and 

furnished a tolerably correct measure of the frugality or prodigality 

of the ruler for the time being. In Malhdrriy’s time this = 


department largely contributed to the derangement of the finances. 
It need not, therefore, be stated that, under the new regime, 
economy has been largely applied to the palace expenditure. It is 
not that we have reduced disbursements in an unrestrained or 
unbending spirit; on the contrary, we have proceeded with great 
moderation and discrimination, .A few items may be glanced at by 
way of illustration of the spirit which has actuated us. We have 
mado few or no purchases of jewelry. There being a large stock at 
the palace, the accumulation of a succession of years, we could 

ractiso this abstinence without the slightest inconvenience. Again, 
avish presents to favourites and fintte erera have been greatly 
restrained. So again, waste and sary Sea have been 
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prevented. Needless hands in various sub-departments of the pala e. 
Biave been reduced by finding them employment elsewhere. In the as 
large establishments of singers, dancers, musicians, and athletes, = 
vacancies are not filled up unless on good grounds, and so on.” pol 
Sir 'T. Ma’dhavra’v’s Reforms, 1875-1881. 2 
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We have now got some idea of the manner +. which tha revenuce Sin T: Mince 









of the State were formerly collected and disbursed. It remains to ™4*% Keromme. cd 
epee | a a 
1 Jn his administration report for 1876-77, para. 402, the Minister writes + "In Sy 
being sail en afin t erase ‘t the lon life of Mahérijas long ; 
opl n ferven ying for the | Of Mahdirijas : 
domised, hone a er cody who are waeiling ok eanble - 
submit to financial control ; their is cage peep i eee ~ 
of the wets whose mystic they ? n eclipse occurs in a certain oe 
ots Antion, Mars anh Saturn are fa conjunc , or Jupiter and Venus are in — 
opposition. To avert the baneful infloence of these phenomena on the b@ilth or the a 
fortanes of the royal family, large dosat “ba made, If funds be refused, the Be 
next sickness in the family Id be inevitably traced to the omission. It should be z 
remembered in this connection that the Astronomer Royal of England is to this day : 
receiving communications, soliciting bis aid as econmbareating See malevolence of the 
celestial bodies, In all such matters the administration pos Wisely in exercising 
a tolerant and elastic policy without altogeth alxlicating asalutary control.” The 4 
Minister evidently does not spare the I | 
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show how Raja Sir T. Madhavriv has destroyed the old system 
and created one in its stead, of which the benefits are incalculably 
Gite: Instead of concealment he has given Pa instead of 

rder he has laid the Geearemuen af order ee sie no 
need for borrowing yearly sums, there is no difficulty in 
ascertaining what are the diffrent needs and resources of the country. 
A few extracts from the Minister’s administration reports from 
1875-76 will suffice to show how the passage was effected from 
the old to the new state of things, and what are the réforms which 
his abrupt departure from the ancient traditions of the Native 
esabeeniaaee has brought about. 


Of old the State would borrow yearly the money it required. 
Not only has the Minister done away Taik the poteddri system, but 
he has created a very large reserve. This reserve the Minister 
designs not to touch except in the case of some great calamity, 
such as the widespread famine which but lately compelled the 
Mahiréja Sindia to borrow largely from the British Government, 
It is his proud and statesmanhke project to render the Baroda 
government independent of British assistance, even though the State 
may have to pass through & time of great and sudden difficul 

The reserve in the year 1880-81 consisted of Baroda Rs. 80,15, 3B 








in the central and subsidiary treasuries, inclosive of deposits, ‘and 
of British Rs. 1,30,22,000 invested in the Government of India 
Promissory notes ‘bearing interest Rs. 5,355,880. 


The statement of receipts and disbursements of the State, during 
the four years ending 1880-81, stands as follows: 


Baroda Receipts and Disbursements, 1877-73 - 1880-81, 
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eee ceenne of capt ital has heen very suddenly withdrawn from coy 


and it is probable that the reau results of the step are in so far injurious, There is no 


to conceal the only drawback to a great and wise measure, 











11,050,600 
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li will be noticed that in the years 1877-78 and 1878-79 the total 
of payments somewhat exceeded the total of receipts. -The reason 
is that even Gujarit was somewhat affected by the famine which 
raged in some parts of Indin; if there was no famine, there was 
scarcity and the price of food ran high, The land revenue in 
1876-77 was Rs. 89,01,615, that is, it exceeded that of the year 
1877-78 by more than four lakhs. Not only this but in the latter year 
cortaindisbursements were heavier in sie ra Sa of the high price of 
food, for instance the religious and charitable allowances were near! 
doubled and instead of 44 lakhs cost nearly nine lakhs. This increase 
was, however, partly the result of a re-adjustment of accounts from 
the ‘palace’ head to this head. In the year 1879-80 the season waa 
favourable, sothat while the receipts were larger, the disbursements on 
the palace, the military, and other departments were less. Comparing 


the expenditure under the present regime with what went before, 


that of the administration reports with the year 1839-40, or Samvat 


1896, for instance, what do we find? ‘The cost of the army is now less, 


sea uils was then placed at between ten and eleven lékhs, now thrice 
that sum is devoted to the proper revenue and judicial work of the 
country. Now from nine to fourteen likhs are spent on public 


ee iiore which did not enter into the dreams of the old rulers of the 
Jand, Such contrasts may be brought forward in countless numbers. 





— E The rece ts and disbursements in the statement often vary curiously, This ia | 
‘the result of meluding in the accounts the collection and disbarsements ¢ arrears. 
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ChapterIX. Butiall that could be written would fail to explain what the comfort 
= Bavenus anid is to the people, what the advantage which springs from honesty, 
Finance. publicity, providence, prudence, order, and self-restraint. : 
‘sie. Minuat- No datailed explanation is required of the expenditure on depart- 
ae Reroxus, ments, each of which is separately treated in this volume. Some 
: | notion, however, may be given of the great activity displayed 
in public works, the care of which had been wholly neglected by 
previons Gdikwars, or 50 fitfully taken up that no mention of 
them can be made. Itisno exaggeration to say that five years 
ago there could not be found in the Baroda state a dozen public 
buildings devoted to other purposes than those of Government offices. 
Schools, dispensaries, hospitals, and jails were very very few. 

Public Works. During the eg six years Baroda Rs. 44,77,465 have been 
cermanant on public works. This sum does not include an expenditure 

of Rs. 3,90,000 on establishment and Ra, §,00,000 on railways. 

For the saint department buildings have been erected, valued at 
Rs. 3,21,977, mcluding the Sayjiriv Military Hospital Rs. 87,947, 
lines for two regiments Rs. 34,079, lines for a light field battery, 
bungalow for the officers, and stables for the gold gun battery, all at 
Baroda, barracks for the Dhari regiment, &e. 

On civil Eaenoee 4,73.050 have been expended, which include 
the hurur office at Baroda Rs. 1,76,364, and public offices at Navsdri, 
Karjan, Chinsama, Palsdna, Dehgaim, and Sankheda. 

On jails Rs. 8,99,951 have been spent, which include the Central 
Jail at Baroda which cost Rs. 6,72,005, and jails at Dabhoi, Petlid, 
Dwirka and Navsiri, the Thagi jail at Baroda, and other buildings. 

Hospitals and dispensaries have coat Rs. 2,52,565, the Jamnabdr 
Hospital at Baroda alone costing Ra. 1,07,001, while dispensaries 
have been built at Petlid, Navsdri, Kadi, Sojitra, Dabhoi, Sidhpur, 
Dehgim, Padra, Kodindr, Damnagar, Pattan, Amreli, Messina, 
Bechraji, and other places. 

No less than Re, 11,01,780 have depo dee Onl PAMACGE and on the 
| official residences of officers. The Lakshmivilis palace of His 
cS J ‘ehness the Gaikwdr at Baroda will ultimately cost twenty-two 
lakhs, of which Rs. 3,75,554 have been expended. Tho Nazar Bagh 

Jace has been completed at a cost of Rs, 1,597,050. 

On educational buildings Rs. 4,338,434 have been spent, The 
new college will cost about six likhs, of which Rs, 2,95,042 have 
been expended ; a school for His Highness at Baroda, and schools at 
Penaee. Dabhoi, Sojitra, Sidhpur, Sinor, and other places have 
been built. 
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On roads and bridges Rs. 3,24,975 have been expended, Rs. 43,634 
on accommodation for travellers, These new roads are at Bilimora, 


Navséri, Bairdoli, Kathor, Anand, Petlid, Varasda, Chabadia, &c. 

The public gardens at Baroda have cost Rs, 3,27,596, and the 
water supply of the capital Rs. 79,448. 

There is one item of expenditure which is deserving of mention. 
It goes by the name of municipal grants, and 1s on a system 
whereby towns above a certain size or having a certain importance 
receive a et amy proportionate to their estimated numbers, four 
annas bei tted to each head of the population, or proportionate 
to their needs. The grant made to the capital is oe owever, thus 
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calculated, and these fixed grants do not hinder further occasional 
grants being made for oases purposes. These grants are termed 
municipal, but there is nothin municipal about them. They are local 
grants made by the State an dispensed under State management, m 
conservancy, the lighting, repairmg and watering of the streets, &ec. 
The disbursements in municipal grants amounted in the Baroda 
city in 1879-80 to Rs,2,52,639, in 1880-51 to Rs. 2,532,960 ; in district 
tawns in 1879-80 to Rs. 49,051, in 1880-81 to Res. 54,769; or to o 
tatal in 1879-80 of Rs. 3,01,690, in 1880-51 of Rs. 387,727. 
The main items of the city municipality may be stated : 





| Office estallishmenta..) LiS37 13.003 «|| Fire-engine Se . ad 
Inspection 4. 4s 12 Gee S517 oH 
a | G8 Tez fan Buildings and repalre ... re 3,724 
reals | Sa, 14, 








idgnting 1) rosa! with other Itame.... 362,480 | £52,000 


The expenditure on the city municipality for the five previous 

ars was: for 1874-75 Rs. 52,770, for 1875-76 Ra, 84,217, for 
1876-77. Rs. 1,54,655, for 1877-78 Rs. 1,66,355, for 1878-79 
Rea. 1,74,816. | 

The district municipal expenditure alluded to above was thus 
divided between the four divisions :_ 











‘ eee ee | Be its, 
Mavedrl . «=|  2L0o 11,535 |} Kad isi re | 1,927 q7 038 
Barcsla wn as5 — 11,510 / 10,041 Amreli ane ae Er = ard 

Total ..) 40,001 pare | 


Tt has been mentioned that certain towns get a fixed grant 
according to population, to which sum special grants are oceasionall 
added, ‘Thus Navsériin 1880-81 got a fixed grant of Re. 3750 and 
a special ee of Rs. 9829, Bilimora a fixed See of Rs. 1300, 
Dabhoi and Petlid got fixed grants of Rs. 3750, Sojitra of Rs. 2750, 
and Sinor of Rs. 1500. In the northern division the grants were thus 
made : 







oo 


4000 in fixed grant, Dwirka Rs, 1650, and Dhar 
Rs. 800. Fix nts were made to certain towns of importance, but 

not on account of their size. Gandevi Rs. 1760, Chénsama Rs. 1824, 
Kherélun Rs, 2135, Mesina Rs. 2185, Dehgdm Rs. 1258, Kalol 
Rs. 1466, Padra Rs. 1915, Vaso Rs. 1751, Dimnagar Rs. 550, and 
Kodinér Rs. 1500. Some towns, such as Navsiri, have real 
municipalities, in eo far as they are allowed to levy duties and 
taxes locally and for local purposes. 
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_ ‘Chapter IX. A statement and some account concerning the charitable and = 
© Revenue ana —_Toligious grants made by the State are given at page 353, as many 

- Finance. _— off these grants consist of lands, We may, therefore, at once pass on | 
_ 8m T.Minnay. to the State receipts, omitting all mention of the land revenue which | 
 niv’s Rep has been discussed in the precedin chapter. ; alee ht, 
ei: Though the following figures do not give full information for 
two years, they will serve to show in a measure the proportion in 
which each division supplies the State with funds: 





‘ 







Land ai ih: | Miacel- Remis- | Realise. Adjust- | Grand 
Dreraer. | Years, Ube Fer.|A'her, rir, | ancous Total. | Heme eo eae Tou | 4 
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a ata rata x aRMals Ron] Be | a |e | | 
Thercaba. eri-re XT bet ive ‘acta | =n) #| 4,711 20,96,200) 1.26094 0S S14 18. 713168,14, 991 








Customs Reeeipta, ‘OF old, Sir T. Midkavety wrote early in his | career, ‘customs | 
i sy duties have yielded a considerable proportion of the publie revenues, 
_ but the system of management, juderod by a modern standard, was 
open to grave objections,’ 


> 
‘ 


‘The country abounds with stations or ndkds, at each of which 
goods are liable to be stopped and examined, and subjected to some | 
impost or other. The same goods have to pass several of these nakas, | 
or custom-houses, The longer the distance the goods have to pass. | 


from liquor farming Fis, 105,526; from stamps Fs. ply from opiam Fis, 2 739; 5 
and from registrat, a Ha, 20) J. aan T amity 
“Items for aiyariarm Ke, 3,009,692 ANiri -- sash SRR BG 
Do. for petty forma 236317 To oh ellancows sources ,, 464.961 . 
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the greater is the number of levies on the same. It 1s supposed that 
the levies are made according to prescribed tariffs; but, im aa much 
as the duties are farmed out and the farmer is not subject to proper 
supervision, great irregularities doubtless prevail. The farmer of 
customs often does whatever he likes in view to augment his own 
gains. The development of trade thus suffers much. It is only 
because the people have never known a better state of things, that 
they silently submit to these evils.’ 


In 1876-77, the system of collecting customs duos was changed 
in the block of territory between the Narbada and the Mahi, that 
is, in the main portion of the Central Division, not including Petlad 
and Chéndod. As the Minister triumphantly puts it in his 
administration report for that year:' ‘A great number of customs 
stations, with which the interior of the block had been vexed, were 
swept off to the great relief of trade. Heavy duties were reduced, 
and the re-duplication of duties was done away with. .A simple and 
intelligible tariff has been prescribed. Inducement to smuggling 
has been diminished, but adequate deterrent penalties are employed. 
The system was introduced at a loss of Rs. 89,706. At the same 
time there was effected the abolition of petty imposts, which some 
private individuals had been in the habit of levying on trade. Even 
some patels used to levy similar imposts for their own use, alleging 
hai ant At the samo time, in tho Amreli mahdls customs 

uties on passing traffic were abolished on the following routes: 
viz. Chavand, Damnagar, Chalidla, and Samandiila.’ 

The old system of town and transit duties in the Baroda as in 
other divisions should be briefly recorded, as in a very few years 
the utter badness of it will be forgotten. Town duties were levied 
in every town of the division in which there was a sub-divisional 
kacheri and also in Vaghodia ; they were levied on almost all goods 
imported, and, except in the case of the city of Baroda, on all proods 
exported. ° Articles which had been taxed when imported were also 
taxed when exported again. The rates differed everywhere; they 
were very high in Barods, they differed in Padra itself, accordin. 
as they were imported from the country south or north of the Malu. 
Some duties were levied on weight and others on value. 


Transit duties were rdhddri, gaddi or khunta. The last kind 








of transit duty was only levied in two places and needs no saints 


tion, There were in the division 115 customs-honses, at which 

were examined and rdhddri or gaddé duties imposed. There were 
five groups of these nékds, the three greater groups were Baroda, 
Koli4d, and Padra and Gavidsad, the two minor were Kelanpur 
and Sokhdas, each having its own system. In the Kolidd group 
merchandise only paid rakdari once on passing one or several of the 
nikds or stations; there was a separate rate for merchandise being 
exported beyond the territories by road,another having a like destina- 





jon Report, 1876-77, paras. 421-435, 
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fourth if it was tocrossthe Mahi. There were further complications 


not to be mentioned, but merchandise which had paid rahdari at one , 


naka became liable on passing other nakds to pay gadia. The average 
rate of the former wns Ot per cent, of thelatter from three to six 
pe cartload or less for 6 animals. Merchandise which had paid 
rahdari in the Baroda, or Padra and Gavasad group, only paid gadii, 
If merchandise left the Kolidd group and had paid the railway duty, 
it was only liable to gaddi in the greater groups, but to full rdhdiri 
in the minor groups. But if in K olidd it had paid any of the other 
three degrees of duty, even in the greater groups it paid full rihddri, 
In the Pidra group rahdari might be charged in full at four nékiis : 
but, if more were passed, then only gaddi was charged. But should 
only a single nika be pen with merchandise for some other group 
it was taxed fourfold. Further particulars need not be given. 
These are some of the supposed rules, for they were never committed 
to writing and these actions of the farmers were not much supervised 
by Government servants. The rates of duties on different kinds of 
goods were authoritatively published, but possibly they received but 
little attention. 
Sir T. Madhavyriy ruled that ‘no more than one import and one 
ort duty will be levied at the railway stations and on the frontier, 
All inland nékde, and all duties and imposts levied at them -will be 
abolished. No article taxed when imported will be taxed again 
when exported, and vice versa. Only a limited number of articles 
will be taxed, at advalorem rates converted as far as possible as 
rates on weight. There will be one uniform duty of 3 per cent 
on imports and exports, except with regard to the ten articles 
subject to higher rates of town duties, and except with regard to a 
few articles specially set aside,’ 

The following articles alone are subject to duty on export at 
the following rates: Cotton with seed 14 anna per man, cotton 
without sad 4 annas, cotton-seed 5 annas per sixteen mans, country 
twist 10 annas per man, country piece-goods Rs. 3 per Rs. 100 
worth, and mahwra 5 annas per sixteen mana, 

Fifty-eight articles are linble to duty on import, such as sugar, 
eogarcndy, molasses, clarified butter, oils, mletete: forcign ine: 
goods, timber, foreign twist, silk, fuel, tobacco, salt (14 aunas per 
man), dates, cocoanuts, ginger, betel, chillies, indigo, opium (Re, 7) 
per man), glass, soap, paper, candles, spirits, guns, carriages, &c. 

Only in five towns have any import duties to be paid: in none 
are export duties paid. The import duties sre Mgt sw in 
the country, except with regard to the first ten articles mentioned 
above, when they are somewhat heavier, Goods that have paid 
duty at any station do not pay when imported into a town, 
except the difference if the rate is higher, as in the case of the 

Tt has beon stated that when the new system of customs was 
introduced into the Baroda district, Chéndod and Petlid ai 
omitted. It is not that matters were better there than elsewhere, 
but becanse foreign relations had to be observed. In the firat 
tustance if is hoped that an understanding has been arrived at 
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with the Rana of Mandva. In the second a settlement has been 
made, Petlid is so intermixed with foreign territory that the 
rules which would apply to a block of country could not hold 
good, Petléd suffered more under the old regime than any portion 
of the Baroda sub-division, and the farmers of customs had lon: 

maintained such rates of duties and such practices as best pleased 
themselves. By the new scheme of September 1878, all duties and 
local imports were removed. There remains but a small duty on 
tobacco and snuff, The reason is that the ndkds could not be 
entertained without transit duties being charged on foreign goods, and 
foreign goods pass through and through this scattered sub-division. 

’ Transit duties have been abolished in the Amreli, Dhiri and 
Thimnagar sub-divisions of Kathiiwar, at a loss of eight or nine 
thousand rupees. The town duties in most places have been retained. 


Nothing has yet been done in Kodindr and Okhamandal. 


The present sub-divisions of Navsdri and Gandevi, or as these 
districts were called under the old system, Gandevi, Navadri, Telsdi, 
and Maroli, do not possess any customs nakds. The British 
Government acquired the customs duties of these sub-divisions 
from the Peshwa, aud abolished them altogether in 1546, 

In 1877-78 the reform of the Navsiri division was undertaken. 
Sir T. Madhavriv has written:' ‘The system which has been 


‘superseded wasa very complicated one. Uniformity there was none, 


None but a few experts knew what a certain consignment, taking a 
certain route, would have to pay. Over the whole of the division, 
excopt certain districts, a network of customs ndkas was spread. 
Almost every naka had its own rates of duty, which differed from the 
rates levied at other ndkds. In some instances the rates were almost 
prohibitive. Goods conveyed from the eastern to din enankenens: tacit 
of the division had to pay, in some instances, as many as nineteen 
imposts at three places where the goods were subject to detention an 

examination, Certain goods paid duty in kind m addition 40 cash. 








- Certain goods were allowed deductions from duty. All sorts of 


goods were taxed.’ 
As the Navséri division is split into two by British territory, 
teach of these blocks was treated as a separate district for customs 


: isl Seek In each of these blocks one duty, either export or import 
at th 


e frontier, has been introduced. No other duty 1s to be levied 
within the block on goods which have once paid this duty. There 
are no internal ndkis now. The eastern block comprises the sub- 
divisions of Velicha, Kamrej, and Palsina; the western block those 





of Moha, Vidra,and Songad. The rates of duty have been, in many 


- instances, considerably reduced, and many articles formerly taxed 
--have been declared free. ‘The manner of levying the duties is so 


‘one part to another oi hr 
tracks of Baroda territory, have been declared 


simple as to be intelligible to any one. Certain roads passing from 

f British territory, through corners or small 
| Nékas in‘ cer- 
tain outlying tracts of Baroda territory have also been abolished. 
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It is estimated that the customs revennes of the district will fall 
by one-third.’ A few additional remarks on and illustrations of the 


points laid down in the extract from the administration report will 

serve to show its truth. In addition to the main customs duties in _ 
certain places, as at Songad, Vidra, and Kathor, carts laden with 
foods were subjected to duties known as phag, garhali, dalali, and 
mip. The first was levied on carts entering Songad and Vidra, the 
second and third on goods. that broke bulk at Songad or that wero 
exported, the mép on goods that were sold in Kathor. 

The customs farmers also levied a tax which is worth mentioning, 
because it was common to all parts of the Baroda state. The right — 
was sold to them of weighing, fora consideration, all grain imported 
for sale into the sub-division. The richt of collecting taxes soldby 
auction to farmers in the six sub-divisions did not include Antdpur, | 
Bisinpor in Vidra, and Vajpur in Songad. Certain hereditary 
officers, desis and mazmuddra, enjoyed a share of the product of 
these duties which they recovered directly from the farmers, 

It has been mentioned that transit duties wero abolished by the 
British authorities in the Navséri and Gandevi sub-divisions. But 
there are town duties in Nayasri on foods imported for local con- | 
sumption, termed mapdéra, aia spices, oil-seeds, timber, dc. | 
A tax of 14 per cent on cotton an plece-goods exported is also 
levied under the name of mujpit | i 

The schedules of dutiable articles were not 
Navséri division without a great deal 
It was otherwise in the Kadi district. 
Rajputina railway, taken by itself, hurried on action, Schedules | 
were accordingly hastily drawn upin November 1879! to snit the 
peculiar be he and exports obtaining in the division, but already | | 
some modifications have been found ne, essary. Nevertheless all , 
internal niékds were swept away, and the administration was ablo at 
length to say, that throughout the State a rational system had been | 











drawn up for the 
of leisurely investigation. 4 
The introduction of the ! 





introduced in the place of one that offended every principle of 
political economy ; | 


Barocla Customa’ Receipts, 1977-78—1990-91. 
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There are, properly speaking, no sea-customs levied by the Gaik- 
wir along the coast oe Gujarat All the rights of seaboard and of 
the manufacture of salt are claimed by the British as the successors 
of the Peshwa, and the Baroda state may not open a new port or 
exercise any other right on the seaboard without the sanction of 
the British Government. The Giikwdér hag seaboard rights m 
Kathidwar, and possesses in Kodinér two ports at Mul Dwarka and 
Velan, and in Okhdimandal two ports at Dwiirka and Bet, besides 
some ports of very emall importance. These ports are, with regard 
to imports from British Indias, on the same footing as British ibe 
and gain certain advantages by the rules laid down for British India 
interportal trade. Goods imported from British India and exported 
to British India ports are free of British duty, though, on their side 
the Gdikwir ports may levy duty on British goods. The only 
stipulation is fat in trading with foreign ports which ure not British 
the Gaikwiir is not to impose duties on his goods lighter than 
British duties, 

Though there are no sea customs, port-dues are levied on the Nav- 
siiricoastas wellas in Okhimandal. If they are not exactly port-dues 
they resemble them. There is one due termed valava, or guarantee 
of safe passage in times when piracy was common, levied on 
vessels arriving at or departing from Bilimora and Navsiri. If the 
goods on Sard weigh twenty /c/uindis or less, the duty is on the goods 
at the rate of five annas a kandi, if the weight of the goods exceeds 
twenty khandis the duty is levied on the tonnage of the vessel. 
Mangoes and molasses pay a special duty termed ddhio, cocoanuts 
and tobacco another special duty termed rangi. Miarviidis used to 
import cloths, &c, into Bilimora by sea, and commuted certain dues 
into a lump sum yearly: the sea trade is gone but the duty is still 
exacted. Besides the valira there are other dues. Vessels constructed 


_. at Bilimora have to pay one or two rupees, a duty termed bhet. 


On ere, or eoenE airhi abe or Navesari each vessel, sete 
empty or laden, pays hol, a duty varying according to tonnage from 
Re i to Rs. 16. Each vessel entering the harbour at any time 
between February and June pays Re. 1 or Re, 4 as phig, to defray 
the expenses of the Phdlgun festival. There are port dues or fees 
when vessels are beached for the monsoon, when a pilot is supplied, 
in order to defray the expense of certam sanitary measures. In 
1879-80 the dues thus levied amounted to Rs. 5146. Up to 1876 
the collection was let out to farmers, now it is made by the 
Government. All or some of these dues used to be levied not only 


on Gaikwar bat on British vesselz, even when the latter merely 


passed through a Giikwir creek to get at British coast. The right 
to levy the dues has been disputed. 

Port dues are levied in Okhimandal, but not in Kodinir. 

The Baroda state includes a pretty wide area within which the 
precious poppy can be grown, and opium has, for some time, been 
roduced in the Kadi division, and also to some extent in the 
*etlid sub-division of the Baroda division.’ 





"1 See Chapter IV. pp. 97-102, 
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The Government of India derives a very large income from the 
monopoly it enjoys in its own ey of the sale of opinm to the 
foreigner, mainly, thatis, to China, Buta fair quantity of opium is 

WH in certain Native States, which is also erpecad: from India. 
The Government of India raises the price of this opium to tho level 
of its own opium and derives at the same time a revenue by not 
allowing such opium to pass through British India without 
paying a pass fee of Rs. 5 per pound or Rs. 600 on the chest, ‘In 
this manner the British Government,’ writes Sir T. Miidhay- 
riv, ‘derived a large yearly revenue from- Baroda opium, on an 
average amounting to twelve likhs, 
frown opium goes out of Baroda, pays the British pass duty at the 
Ahmedabad scales, and proses to Bombay, thence to # 
to China along with the Malwa produce,’ 


But from the early years of this century the British have beon | 


unable to gain from the Gdikwiir government that it shonld issue 
such rules as would prevent the smuggling into British territory, 
Kathiiwir and Cutch, of cheaply grown opium or into its own 
territory of me from Meviid, Mal 

Sdmliji in Idar, 

In 1820 9 treaty was framed by which tho Giikwdr promised 
that the State should bo the sole purchaser of foreign, that is, 
British opiam, of opium grown within his State, and that (Article V) 
the price of opinm should be the same in the territories of the two 
Governments. At the same time the smuggling of opium into the 
Stato was to be put down. 

In*short a State monopoly was to be created which should make 
Baroda opium as expensive as British or Malwa opium. Aso matter 
of fact the treaty remained a dead letter. 
never created : licenses for the sale of o inm inside the State were 
granted in some districts, but not in Kadi itself where the opium was 


grown ; nO Opium was ever purchased from the British warehouse, 


and merchants obtained their opium 
pleased ; the State never bought any opium 
and the cultivation was quite unchecked ; no |i 
Seer coma not be bold, aid io atbedt rms 1 to cheel 
exported from Baroda to China, passing through Ahmedabad 
however, and regularly paying the proper pass feo, In 1861-62, or 
Samvat 1918, there were sent to the Ahmedabad scales O159 chests 
Weighing 142 pounds each. 
Within the State, from 1811, one farm was granted for the 
sale of opium in the whole of the Baroda division, and subsequently 
Navsiri division was added to it, and finally a separate 
farm was granted for the sale in Amreli. But 
inquire where the 


from « wha: ey 
inm frow within its limits: 


tevyer 
















his opium. In Kadi 





Itself no attempt was made to farm the sale of a drug everywhere 


woduce _ Only when opium from Baroda passed the scal 
three years Rs. 100, wn a . 195 per chest, Nevertheless, 





The great bulk of Baroda- | 
taken | 


wa, and Kota, and from the fair at | 
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the Government : 


was made to check _ 
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, 
no real step was taken to ascertain how much opium was actually ChapterTX, 
ale and what proportion of the whole was seld by smugglers. peyenne and 
There was a sort of field inspection and estimate taken, and the Finance. i 
purchaser of the opium was taxed according to the supposed value of 5,. 7 wtinnay- 





the field. But every one conspired to dispute the inspecting official’s niv'’s Rxvonma, 
estimate and evaded payment on one score or another. The State Opium, ; 
suffered, and the British Government continued to be discontented 7 ee 
with the manner in which its own opium monopoly was injured by si 
the lax treatment of the Gdikwir government. Bosides, tho s 


smuggling of Malwa opium into Baroda was quite unchecked.! 

In 1877 the Minister Sir T. Madhavriv took up the question 
in earnest. The demand of the British Government was that the 
treaty of 1520 should be observed. But it had never been observed : 
‘from the outset, and practices had sprung up which had obtained : 
~ | the strength of prescriptive rights. The treaty was consequently “t 
| get aside, and the State once more promised to put everything 








‘ right. It now undertook two monopolies, Ist that of production, 
9nd that of retail sale within the State, The Gaikwar government =: 


‘has been enriched by the measures adopted to carry out these 
| monopolies, the British Government has no longer any reason to 
| comp ain, the cultivators are positively benefited and the only 
| elgg injured are the middlemen between the grower and the 
seller. | 
“There is no doubt,’ wrote the Minister, ‘that a quantity of opimm 
was annually smuggled from Baroda into the adjoining British and 
| native territories ; while, on the other hand, Malwa opium was 
=. smuggled into Baroda territories to the injury of the State revenues. 
— Ji must, in justice to Baroda, be said that there was no adequate 
preventive action in Gujarat, up to this time, against the smuggling 
of opium, ’ ms 
‘It was accordingly agreed: Ist, that the cultivation of the 
poppy in Baroda territories, except in the Kadi division, should be 
prohibited; 2nd, that its cultivation in the Kadi division be 
restricted to licit demand for sanctioned home consumption or 
sanctioned exportation; 3rd, that the cultivation should be by 
license ; 4th, that the State should buy all the juice and convert 
it into opium; Sth, that the opium for exportation should be in 
charge of the State till it has paid the. British pass doty at 
Ahmedabad.’ | 
“Of old-the retail eslo of opium for home consumption was ‘a 
monopoly purchased by. farmers of revenue, except im Kadi where 
the cultivation was too general to admit of any restriction. Depéta 
are now formed where licensed vendors sell to consumers at a price 
not less than that at which opium is sold by the British Government,’ 
‘To carry out the terms of the aRreeenty the subhe is directed 
to inform the rayals that the cultivation of the poppy is to be 


| 





1 Rareda opium is exported to China, but at the same time Malwa opium is imported 
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under license only, the area to be so cultivated being previously 
determined by the requirements of the market. The rayats are 
informed that all produce must be sold to Government, and the 
rice at which it will be purchased is given out at the time when 
licenses to cultivate are applied for! The produce of the poppy is 
manufactured into no by the Gdikwir government. Opium 18 4 
then sold by the Gdikwar government to purchasers at Ahmedabad | 
after duty has been paid at the scales, if it is for export. r 
To carry out the monopoly of the retail sale within the State, the — 
administration first purchased, often at a loss, all the old opium in _ 
the country and also imported from Malwa; it gave notice at the _ 
same time that all private vendors should get rid of their existing 
stock within three months. Je 
Having thus attained a reserve and being the sole legitimate 
possessor of opium, the State established a depOt in eagh mahdl, | 
and sub-depéts for distant places. Licenses were then sold by : 
auction to vendors, one for each mahdl, four for the city of Baroda | 
and one for each of several big towns.2 License vendors purchase 
opium at a price fixed by the British Government, The penalties | 7 
to which smugglers are liable have been made very severe. : 
No pass-fee is charged for Malwa opium, when any is purchased | 
by the bare ie State. | 
Tt is inadvisable to state what are the financial results of theso 
recent monopolies. In 1879-80 and 1880-81 no opium was exported § 
to Ahmedabad, but a large quantity was issued to be sold retail by 
the license-holders, After deducting all expenses of the State 
manufactures there was in 1878-79 a net profit of Rs. ] 20,265, In | 
1879-80 of Rs, 1,92,039, and in 1880-81 of Rs, 2,08,849, 
‘In 1878-79 the monopolies came into operation, except in the 
frie division, where the retail sale monopoly dated aE October 
73." | be 
The area of land cultivated in 1878-79 was 1790 acres, in |) 
1579-80 if was 5935 acres, of which the ontturn in juice was in the 7 
first year 33,854 pounds and in the second year 93,715 pounds, owing 
to the injurious effects of a frost. In 1880-81 the area was 22,180 | 
acres and the yield 340,612 pounds. 
_ Thus the two monopolies have worked well, the cultivation of — 
the poppy has risen to its former level, and tha Government has — 
increased its revenues from this source. i 
_ The revenue termed abkéri is derived solely from manufactured ‘Me 
liquor and toddy ; bhdng, ganja and other inbixicating an en Ny 
those prepared from wheat, madat, bhoja, muium, are not taxed. Th as 
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This has always been the custom, but, till of late years, there were 
no distinct rules as to the duties and responsibilities of farmers or 
‘as to the conduct of Government officers in dealing with them. 
Some liquor farmers, notably the person who farmed the sale of 
liquor in the city of Baroda, exercised all the powers of a magistrate. 


Now offences against the liquor laws and breaches of contracta are 


punishable by magistrates only. 

From the lst of August 1881 the sadar distillery system was 
introduced into some of the sub-diyisions of the Navsari division. 
This system was introduced at the instance of the British authorities 
in the Surat district, in order to put an end tosmugglng. The 
distilleries are under the control of Government. Licensed vendors 
obtain their liquor from the distilleries only, and at the time of 
removing pay excifeduty. The right by practice allowed to Parsis 
of manufacturing liquor pare for home consumption is common 
in the Gandevi sub-division. Unless this right is supported by a 
distinct sanad it willbe withdrawn. Many indmddara have arrogated 
to themselves the right of manufacturing and selling liquor in 
their indm villages.. This practice is not allowed to any fresh 
instance and in old instances is being cautiously checked. 

The revenue from this source amounts to about two likhs and a 
quarter, 

On miscellaneous taxes Raja Sir T. Madhavriév has written: ‘A 
vast number and rata fee minor imposts yield in the aggregate a 
considerable revenne to the State, and attest the ingenuity or rapacity 
of successive administrations, and especially of the revenue farmera 
employed by them. These imposts need to be carefully scrutinised 
in view to decide upon their future; and m this view information 
has been collected from the various local authorities. We have 
already got rid of some objectionable taxes which casually provoked 
decisive action.’ 

‘For the sake of a paltry revenue there was only one man 
authorized to sell sugarcane in the city of Baroda. He who had the 
monopoly imposed what restrictions he liked upon others who 
wished to sell the article. This monopoly has been abolished, and 
orders have been issued to abolish others of the kind, Similarly 
the tax on milk and other minor articles has been taken off.’ 

‘A heavy tax on carpenters and masons employed in the city has 
been likewise given up.’ 

‘Green vegetables of all sorts bronght into the city for sale were 
subject to some very uncertain and vexatious duties. Such 
vegetables had necessarily to be brought to market every day; and 
this aggravated the evils of the tax. The tax was of course farmed 
out, and the farmer levied contributions which varied according to 
_ the description of vegetables, the place whence they came, the spot 

where they were sold, the persons who brought them for sale, and 
such other elements. These revenue farmers follow a complicated 
political economy of their own, The vexatious tax has been 
surrendered to the great relief of a numerous and poor class of 
gelling men and women, as well as of the general consumers,’ 
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‘The sarkir has to enter into yearly contracts for an extensive 
supply of grass and fuel. To secure these articles cheaply, the 
contractor was allowed some privileges of a most vexatious character. 
For instance, he was at liberty to seize any grass or fuel which was _ 
for private sale, and to pay for the same at rates below the —% 
market value. What he did not thus seize had to pay him arbitrary . 
imposts. All these evils have been swept away, and the supply for | 
the sarkiir has been placed on the footing of common fairness. a 

‘These reforms have caused a loss of about Ka. 30,000 per 
annom, but they have caused a gain to the community amounting | 
probably to six times that sum. This good work will be steadily {i 
continued.’ es | 

In 1877-78 the Minister wrote: ‘As in the course of business | | 
we come across bad taxes and monopolies, we either abolish them | 
or apply correctives or at least palliatives. For instance, nt). 
Visnagar, there was a monopoly of the work of supplying kowids, or | | 
messengers, to merchants and others. The holder of the monopoly | - 
alone could supply the Aosids, and for this privilege he paid af 
trifling amas ee os ~~ sarkir, Mes have abolished the | 
thing altogether. in, at the village of Hari near Barpda, | 
aes eae held canta: there existed a monop oly for selling : 
sweetmeata during the fair, the holder of the exelusive privilege | 
paying a paltry consideration to the sarkar. We have altogether 
abolished this monopoly. Again, in the important town of Navaiiri 7 J 
‘e have abolished | 4 








































the sale of bricks was the subject of a monopoly. W | 
this monopoly, and left people free to make or sell bricks like other! 
things. Again, for the sake of an insignificant revenue, certain’ § 
duties on trade were levied at the village of Kathvir in the Kadi’ “ 
division, a Village surrounded by British territories. During the ., 
last financial year twelve or more objectionable taxes were abolished. | 
A recital of them will serve to show what was the system or rather | 
want of system, in raising money from any available source which ; — 
the present administration is trying to remedy.’ ; 
Tt must first be constantly remembered that not only were the land } 
revenues farmed out, but every kind of tax, monopolies being created | 
in every possible branch of trade. lat. In Okhdmandal one person | 
porchased the right of allowing the buffaloes to graze, and was\ 
ermitted to levy Rs. 2.0n every buffalo and Rs. 14 on every calf.) _ 
Bad. At Amreli a farmer for Rs, 1475 obtained the right to levy 3/F 
aniiag a day on every shop in which vegetables, sugarcane, &c., were "| 
sold. 3rd. In Kodinér a sum of from 4 annas to Rs. 2 was exacted” 
on the spot where cloth was woven by the Dheds. 4//. In Amreli os 
farmer purchased the right of levying o tax on Musalmain butchers, « 
5th. Government used to obtain Rs. 156993 from the farmer of a | 
monopoly for the combing or cleansing of cotton in Amreli, Dhiri, © 
Kodindr, Dimnagar and Sidnagar. (ti. There was an octroi farmed ™ 
out on articles entering Amreli, which bad nothing to do with the — 
ordinary customs dues. Re. 4 was charged on every cart of cotton, — 
clarified butter, oil, castor-oil, plants, molasses, wood, food,condiments, 









and unripe mangoes ; Rs. 14 on every bundle of silk masadi; Re. } on * , 
every bun rion thread ; Rs. 2 on every sixteen maunds of fil, — 
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and soon. This farm has been abolished and similar ones in Dhiiri, 
Dimnagar and Kodindr, 7th. There was a monopoly for the sale 


of sugarcane in Bet which has been done away with. 8th. In the 


village of Chhini, near Baroda, Government used to take a dalali 
on persons who brought in agricultural produce, and a farmer 
levied the impost. If a stranger brought in oil, for instance, he paid 
$ annas, but a Chhéini inhabitant paid 14 annes; if the former 
brought in 16 mane of cotton he paid 8 annas; if the latter 
brought in a similar quantity he paid 4annas. 9fh, The Vianids of 
the same village, when weighing goods in the market, charged 4 
annas to the seller of 16 mans of produce and 2 annas to the 
purchaser thereof. These six annas went thus: 24 annas to feeding 
religious mendicants; 4} anna to the village mandir, or temple ; 
4 anna to the weigher; the remaiuing 2) annaa the Vaniis kept. 
The custom is now abolished, 10é4, At Dabhoi a similar charge on 
weighing was exatted by a person who farmed the right from 
Government for a sum of Rs. 1086. 11h. In the neighbourhood 
of Baroda itself there are numerous pan gardens in indm lands, For 
a strip of such garden, a foot broad and 150 or 175 feet long, a tax 
was paid of 12 annas which is no longer exacted. 

To give still more clearly an idea of this system of heaping on 
taxes and to bring out the points of the farming system, not, as 
is often imagined, of the land revenue only but of every kind of 
revenue a couple of instances of chance taxes are given : 

‘There was, wrote tho eubha of Kadi, ‘among the veras a 
curious tax called * kanéhi vera,’ the necklace tax, yielding an annual 
income of Rs. 46. The origin of this, as tradition goes, is that a 
méamlatdar at Visnagar had once lost his kanthi or necklace. To 
drive away his grief or curry his fayour the people contributed to 
‘make up the loss. The contribution assu the form of a 
permanent tax.’ 

Another silly tax apparently crushed a flourishing production. 
A tax called uchka var levied on cotton exported to Bombay. One 
shikai rapee was charged on the man of forty kacha shers. When 






(1862) the tax isha Sag on, the man was worth Rs. 174 and the next 
year Rs, 22-1-6. But, later, the price of cotton fell to Rs. 7-12 


and yet the tax was continued. Consequently, thongh in 1862 and 
1863 the export of cotton was 30,000 and 20,000 mana, it fell 
to about 4000 mans. This tax was removed together with many 


other imposts, when the new system of customs was introduced into 


- The present administration ia steadily doing away with many 
objectionable miscellaneous taxes, but it is oe cautiously 
‘and not without first ascertaining how each tax affects the payer and 
how the whole burden of taxes paid weighs on the village or district. 
Miscellaneous taxes are of two kinds: those which fall on the 
agricultural population and those which fall on the non-agricultural 
population. ‘The former, where they still exist, will be all swallowed 
up into the land tax, when measures are taken for a regular survey 
‘and assessment. But long established taxes on the non-agricultural 
population will not be rashl ly removed, 
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_ remainder being levied in penalties. In 1878-79, also a bad year — 
of harvests, the sale amounted to Rs. 2,08,952. In 1879-80 the sale 


_ Rs. 2,26,553, while the cost of the department was Rs, 14,874, 
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Tho rerds, as they are termed, form an immense list, and no : 
doubt some are obnoxious to the economist, but it is not without 


investigation that it can be ascertained what the area is over which 
each tax spreads, some being so local as to affect one village only, 
or how far the same tax re-appears in the list under different names. 
They will, therefore, be classified and considered district by district. 
The Minister has Inid down the lines along which he intends to 
proceed. Professional taxes of long standing will be considered in 
themselves justifiable, but will be systematised. If possible the 
incidence of the tax should be equalized and individuals should 
not be allowed to escape, especially in cases where a monopoly is 
thereby created. A justifiable tax, if objectionable in parts, will 
be divested of those parts only. But a tax which represses local 
industry or local production, checks export and needlessly 
necessitates import of what might be locally produced, will be 
abolished. Finally, a tax which causes vexation disproportionate 
with its outturn will also be removed, 

As an instance of an existing professional tax which seems to 
require revision rather than abolition, the ‘belhak vera’ in the 
Navairi division may be instanced. This is not a license tax, but 
a tax on each of the various manufacturing and industrial classes. 
Each class is required to make up a specified sum in such a way os 
best suits it. The amount of the levy varies not only in the 
different sub-divisions but in different villages of the same sub- 
division, nor 1s the tax always levied on the same professions, The 
Navsiri sub-division has under this head to pay annually Rs, 975, 
ae Rs. 236, Kimre] Rs, $41, Velicha Ks. 1671 and Gandevi 

. 686. 

The Minister, though he does not lay claim to have effected any 
great changes, has endeavoured to introduce order into the Stamp 
Department, As early as 1876-77 he wrote; ‘Many sources of 
confusion and fraud have been cleared away. Stock was taken; 
defalcations were brought to light and punished so far as possible; 
& proper system of accounts was introduced ; the establishment was 
reorganized and was placed under an honest superintendent. 
It was discovered that a sum of more than half a likh had been 
embezzled. Again, stamped papers of the value of over five likhs 
appear to have been issued, but remain unaccounted for, Again, 
while the yearly sales were of one or two lakhs only, the stamps — 
kept in balance wore of much more than ten likhs,’ z 
_ The eale of stamps in 1876-77 was Rs. 2,06,410, showing an 
increase of about Rs. 55,000 on the sales of the preceding year. 
In 1877-78 the total receipts amounted to Ra. 2,090,277, including 
Rs. 4000 of arrears; and the actual sale was Rs. 1,91,000, the > 


‘ <cwit be 











decreased to Rs. 1,96,386, In 1880-81 the total receipts rose against 





1 Baroda Administration Report, 1876-77, paras, 444-450, 
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There are in Baroda both general stamps and stamps demanded 
from litigants. His Highness Saydjirdv IT. introduced stamps in 
1526, but his radimentary measure was modified in 1864, 1866, and 
1868. The peculiar custom which obtains in Baroda is that in no 
~ transaction relating to property or to commerce, is it obligatory on 
a person to employ a stamped document. Should any person find 
it necessary to use a document in evidence in a law-court which he 
was in the first instance at liberty to have stamped, he is compelled 
to affix a stamp of three times tho original value. Very few 
transactions are liable to be recorded on stamped documents: they 
are deeds transferring property, transactions regarding the borrowing 
or lending of money, and court documents. 

On the other hand the rates of duty are very nigh for deeds of 
gift and inheritance. 5 per cent or more, and if the property ts 
worth one lakh the stamp is for Rs, 6000; for immovable property 
5 per cent; and for plaints brought before the court the stamp costs 
from 5 to 8 per cent. Thus a plaint to recover Rs, 75,000 requires a 


stamp of Rs. 4500, 

Certain changes in the rates are in contemplation. 

The other sources of the revenues accruing to the State are dealt 
with in other portions of this work.! The revenue derived from 
tributes paid by small states in Kathidwir, the Mahi and Rewa 
Kanthis is fixed. In years of scarcity the tributes are sometimes 
not paid in full. The revenue derived from the mint is trifling 
and may very possibly fall off in consequence of a restriction on the 
operations of a very faulty system. A word may be said on the 
Stata railways between Dabhoi, Chandod, Miyagdm, and Barod 
These lines are worked by the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway Company, who keep full accounts of all earmings and 
receipts from traffic. The company charges the State all actual 
working expenses and a percentage of 124 on expenditure for 
supervision and audit of accounts. In other words the Company 
contents itself with the indirect advantage accrning to the main line 
for the feeder, but it insures itself against loss. 

It cannot be denied that there is not a single branch of the 
revenues which the present administration has not either created 
or very materially altered. It may also be asserted that the 

ractices which have been abolished were bad, and often incredibly 

ad, and that the innovations created are based on sound principles, 
have been carried out with circumspection, and promise to enrich 
the State, while relieving the tax-payers to no inconsiderable degree. 





1 Thus forests in Chapter IT: In 1550-81 the revenues amounted to Rs, 69,565, of 
which over Ks, 49,000 were obtained from timber, about Ra, 9700! baum besa 
firewood, ectively ; the expenditure on the department rose to Ha, 23,24. 
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‘Ss JUSTICE. 

} _ Chapter X. So great a revolution has taken a in the administration of 

Justice, justice within the last few years, that 16 would not be advisable to 

Se tis See omit a sketch of that which is past before describing the present 
 “d708-2808 condition of things, the mere commencement of a new system. 


I Charachee of the The early Maratha invaders of Gujarat sought not territory but 
"Maratha dominions, the right of levying tribute, and greed of gold was their first as 
it has been their most enduring passion. ‘Territory fell into their 
hands almost against their wish, not because they had any ambition 
to acquire it or any previous training in the art of ruling, but 
because the Moghal empire fell to pieces. The disintegration of the 
great Mnusalman state in Gujarat preceded as well as accompanied 
Mardtha conquest. The Sendpati or Gdikwar and other Marath 
chiefs obtained a portion only, though a large portion, of the debris, 
of which great Musalmdn nobles, Rajput chieftains and even petty 
gardsids also gained or retained their share. 
Though it is scarcely a century and a half since Baroda was 
finally won, it was not till twenty years after that event that 
Ahmedabad fell, and again thirty years after that the Babi family was 
rooted out, while the great towns of Surat, Broach and Cambay 
were never wholly acqmred, Between the time of the conquest over 
. the Bibis and the advent of the first British Resident the Gaikwir 
: family was almost continuously racked by internal disputes, and 
: their fortune showed signs rather of dissolution and decay than of 
; progress and prosperity. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 








that their conquests were intermittent and that the degree of their 

dominion over the chiefs and chieftains of Gujarat varied from 

complete ascendancy to the mere right of ap tribute whenever 
i No 


4 an armed force could be sent out to collect ris it strange that 
727 in the wilder parts of the country, their rule, such as it was, was of e 
Ee much slighter and more precarious nature than in the plains round 
cor” the chief towns. Finally, if we consider that during this imperfect 
Ai and gradual conquest the Mardthaés were moved by but one mtense 
f desire, viz., that of acquiring booty or tribute for their army and ite 
“4 leaders, and that they had no wish to introduce new laws or a new 


administration of laws, we shall be able to realize how it was that 


> under their rule scant justice was executed, of a rough and oe e 
= kind, administered by men whose main work lay im another 
_ AT 


| Mehoisi Country. ‘The Mardthds nominally divided the country, into which they had 
2 | introduced themselves, into two parts: the one they called raatt or 
peaceable, the other mehvdsei or turbulent, 
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In the peaceful country a regular revenue was raised, in the 
turbulent country tribute was levied at the point of the sword: in 
the one the decisions of the judge were law, in the other justice 
could not be administered. 

Amritlal, a competent witness, wrote: ‘Thongh the authority of 
the Moghal government was maintained by thanas, or bodies of 
‘troops, in different places, yet the whole extent of the country was 
intersected by the possessions of the original Rajds, Rajputs, Kolis, 
and gardsias, who all bore the general name of zsamindars.’ These 
saminddéra were as independent under the Emperor as they afterwards 
continued to be under the Mardthis. Indeed, for some time, while 
the supremacy was passing from the former to the latter, they became 
more powerful and turbulent than they had for a long while been, 
but gradually sank again before the increasing exactions of the new 
conquerors. 

Mr. Diggle, Major Walker's assistant, wrote of these people in 
1804: ‘The rayafs are a quiet, tractable race of people, and all 
judicial process would with ease be executed towards them,’ ‘ But,’ 
adds Major Walker in the same year, ‘the Marithdis may be 
considered to be in a constant state of warfare with the garasids and 
Kolis, and they are not numbered amongst the rayats. Most of 
these people, including the Bhils, are thieves by profession, and 
embrace every Hd peer! of plundering either public or private 
property.’ A brief summary of Major Walker’s and Mr, Diggle’s 
remarks will complete the picture of the tribes whom Maritha 
justice did not reach. They were nota collective people, but were 
scattered in small societies, sometimes living in walled villages 
of their own and sometimes intermixed with the rest of the 
inhabitants, but all alike holding it their peculiar privilege to 
carry arms, ‘They did not look to the Government for any redress, 
but determined points of justice at their own free will and pleasure, 
generally by dint of force rather than by the adoption of more 
conciliatory measures, The distribution of justice in matters of a 
civil nature depended entirely upon the will of the head gardsia, 
whose customs and rules were not guided by anything which bore 






_resemblance toa system. Should any of the tribe commit a crime, 


and murdera were frequent parr Ss he threw himself on the 
protection of the chief, and so it often happened that in the absence 
of justice one murder led to another committed in retaliation. If 
the chief exacted some penalty of a guilty party it usually took the 
shape of au inadequate fine. A promise given to a Bhat or Chiiran 
was however generally binding, and even gardsids occasionally 
submitted matters to arbitration, a custom of which more will soon 


No long pause need be made over this portion of the subject, for 
it scarcely concerns the Baroda state: it is more interesting to 
consider what kind of civil and criminal justice was administered 


tothe peaceable people of the plains by their new masters, the 


In the first place it must be noticed that the native Government 
ted by positive law, though it was held in check by the 
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customs of the country which it was obliged to respect; or more 
accurately, to quote Major Walker’s words, ‘Justice in Gujaritis not 
administered according to the written law of the several castes, but 
depends on the will of the person in whose hands the local anthority 
may be placed” But a difference must be out in the 
administration of criminal and civil justice in the old Maritha state, 
In all disputes concerning property, either between the Government: 
and individuals or between individuals, the Hindu or Muhammadan 
law, according to the faith of the parties, ought to direct the decision. 
In criminal cases, however, such as a breach of the peace, theft, or 





murder, the will of the Government determined the punishment. oy 





nt trust of administering civil and 


| ds of the farmer of revenue, whose. 


criminal justice was in the han 


neglect of everything that offered trouble without a prospect of | 


emolument, naturally, as Major Walker remarked, rendered, the 
subjects restlesa and dissatisfied. In civil cases the tcardér or 
kamevisdar, as he was sometimes ce bes always demanded one-fourth 
of the sum which might be awarded by the arbitrators, the whole 
of which share went to his own use, and the person who guined the 
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va of the case were committed to writing, beyond that 
the kamavisdar’s gumdsta, or clerk, entered in his diary the benefits 
that accrued from the decision of any disputed point. And as the 
kamdaviedar seldom resided in the district himself, he was in the habit 


of appointing a clerk toofficiate for him. It is no wonder, therefore, | 


that such disputes of a civil nature as arose concerning landed 
property and debt relating to caste were almost always submitted 


to arbitration, and that the panchayat was the great imstitution of © 


the country. 
In criminal cases, again, the kamdvisddér was tho judge. But his 


power was to a certain degree limited, for he was liable to be called | 
to account by the sarkér, or Government, for excessive fines, and was | 


not invested with the power of inflicting the punishment of death, 
In cases of oppression, too, the subjects might complain to the sarkar 


against him, and sometimes they succeeded. The Mardthis were — 


not, a8 a rule, cruel in their proceedings in criminal matters, except 


frequently with a view to the detection of guilt. The usual — 


punishments inflicted were a fine, imprisonment or banishment, 
and in very rare cases death. But almost every crime became 
commutable for money, and fines were considered a regular branch 
of the revenue. Of the practice of mutilation more will be said 
further on. 

In Major Walker's time the offending party was in all instances 
required to give security which was of six kinds: Ist, fail or 
chalu zamin, 1s security for good behaviour; 2nd, hazar-sdmin, for 
personal appearance ; 3rd, ma/uil zimin, security for money, roperty 

piers 4 hakapionis 


Oth, dd zimin, or additional security ; and 6th, 4 person of the Bhiit 


caste often stood guarantee for the conduct of the offender or the 


performance of the engagement, and confirmed the rest of the — 


cause became answerable for the payment of this fourth. None of . 
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securities. This extraordinary security was termed wihkantheshvar 
mahadev. 

A brief description has thus been given of the old system of 
justice in the Baroda state. There was the panchdyat at the base, 
which was the rude and ancient device of people to whom 
Government could not give prompt and cheap justice; there were 
the kaméavisddrs whose real business it was to get money out of the 
districts they farmed, and to whom civil and criminal justice was 4 
strange wearisome task, except in so far that fines brought im money ; 
and, at the head there was the Raja himself and his chance advisers, 

From 1802 to 1819 the State was ruled by a Commission, of whom 
the Resident was a prominent member, and British interference 
ranged over every part of the administration. It is interesting, 
therefore, to observe what reforms towards the end of that period 
the Resident, Captain Carnac, thought possible and what beneficial 
if possible. The first Resident wisely contented himself with urging 
on the members of the administration to devote their attention to 
the discharge of justice without endeavournig to establish a regular 
“beggin for this object, and he encouraged the system of panchayats. 
But Captain Carnac thought that the practice of arbitration as a 
system of justice could not operate in a large and civilised society 
where rights were pebeetabien not by a written law, but by the 
innumerable intricacies of local usage. He wished, therefore, to 
establish courts with positive powers whose decisions might be placed 
on record to establish a body of precedents. Panchayats, he argued, 
were not juries, were not upon oath, decided on points of law, and 
were not ge to the revision of any regular tribunal. They were 
neither checked in case they decided corruptly, nor, if their award 
was a good one, was there any authority to register and enforce 
their awards, the matter being left to the leisure and conventence of 
the tax-gatherers. Hence, he declared, ‘ arbitration is scarcely ever 
resorted to in this country in consequence of a mutual concurrence 
of parties in a suit withont the intervention of Government.’ 

For the above reasons Captain Carnac pagent that a central 
court should be established at Baroda, wholly distinct from the 
already existent court of the kotval, or city magistrate, whose heavy 
work should be considered to be purely magisterial and not burdened 
with civil duties. This nadir aes \isht court the Resident 
wished to see endowed with both criminal and civil powers, and at 
the head of it he would place a member of the Gdikwdr family that 
tho nobles might feel no repugnance to submitting to its decrees. 

Hitherto in important criminal matters and in all cases of 
consequence, the Mahiréjs himself, aided by ministers, was the last 


judge; but the Resident wisely advised that he should have nothing 


to do with the administration of criminal justice. He was frequent! 


absent from the capital, he was untrained to the work, “above all 
the dignity of the Prince, as well as the humane and merciful 


_ execution of justice, required that neither the sovereign himself nor 
his principal advisers should personally adjudge and condemn any 


criminal. A system of justice should, as much as possible, be 


‘independent of the personal qualities of the sovereign who if 
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inclined to indulge the pa 





| sions which Spee auty tends 0 greatly to 
encourage, could not from his exalted position be easily restrained 
by good advice or fear of consequence.” These words are quoted 
in full, both. because the “sess boa history of Baroda justifies 


their wisdom, and because the aja has up to the present time 
retamed the power which the Resident deprecated more than half a 





In criminal cases the judge decided capital cases to be punishable 
according to the law of the Shastras by death, mutilation of tha 
body, perpetual imprisonment or heavy fines, and these paniehtaemten 
might be Geuiiited or only partially enforced at the pleasure of the 
Sovereig There frequently arose between the Regent Fatesing 
and the Resident discussions os to the mode and degree of punish- 
ment to be inflicted. The philosophic mind may ponder over the 
probable arguments of these two authorities whose training was 
most dissimilar. The Native Prince recoiled from inflicting capital 
punishment to which the English Resident often urged him, but he 
had no objection to awarding mutilation, a style of punishment 
Captain Carnac looked upon as horrible, | 

Over the central court thus established presided a sarpant, Moro 
Kashindth Abhyankar, and under him were three pants or judges, 
a shistri and a kisi for the decision of points in Hindu or — 
Muhammadan law. At first it was looked upon with aversion as an 
innovation, but it soon became popular. Shortly some cases of 
corruption occurred and the court was shunned. But when guilty 
judges had been dismissed and the pay of those entertained increased 
in order to diminish the desire fer peculation, it regained its 
poperty. In! 1812 Yashvantriiy Bipuji Godbole became sarpant, 
and the reforms alluded to were carried out, ‘The n dyadhisht 


aie court tried every kind of case, both civil and criminal, being both 


first and final court, and it supplied all want of power in the 
vahwatdars of the districts. It must be noticed that at this time 
rt, composed of the sarpant and threo ponte, retained the 

panchayat. The pants recorded their opinions separately, 
sarpant, after collecting them, took them to the Awser, In_ 





- 1883, the post of Prosident to the nyityidhishi court was abolished, 


and all the ens were done away with. The Diwiins Venirim — 
Aditrém and Bhéu. Purdnik ‘decided cases with the aid of a 


shirastedar. This abnormal state of things continued till. Veniram 
was dismissed, when a judge was once again placed at the head of 
the court. Though this official was still aided by a shdetri ond | 
a kazi, there were no pants under the sarpani, and the panchayat 
form instituted by Gangridhar Shistri was not revived. | 

In 1839, the devaghar kacheri was instituted by Sayéjiray Maliraja, 
that a person discontented with the decision of the nyayadhisht court 
might appeal to the Mahirsija, On the payment of a nazardnathe | 
Mahfraja gave him the chance of a re-trial at the devaghar kachert. — 





I The account of the successive changes in the judicial department. if it can be 0 
called, is derived from an officer in the State faduisi depertasantl; . ; 











and, finally, one for the military department. 
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The dangers of this innovation are too evident to require explanation. 
Fortunately, not long after,in 1845 Bhau Taémbekar succeeded in 
obtaining the withdrawal from the devaghar kacheri of its appellate 
powers on the payment of a nazardna. It was converted into a joint 
civil court with the nyiyidhisht court, though the Intter alone 


retained its criminal jurisdiction. But above the two civil courts he | 


paces the sadar nydyaidhishi court, of which he himself was the 
irst president, 

Five years Inter (1550) Bhiu Tambekar, exercised by the thought 
that the derafidars received high salaries and did little work, 
instituted a special court, called the darakhddr kachenit, which was 
to be a court of appeal from the sadar nyayadhisht court m civil 
matters. Bhimishankar Shastri was its first president, and he was 
nssisted by the musmuddr, the munshi, Bapu Mairél Shastri, 
Motilal Samal Parekh, and Jamshedji, deadi of Navsiri. The court 
continued in existence till the end of Ganpatrivy Mahdrdji’s reign 
when, instead of the darakhdars deciding cases, Ganesh Ojhe suggested 
that a slirastedar should review the appeals and submit them to 
the judgment of the Mahsraja. The name of ‘ Special Court’ was 
retamed for this arrangement. 

In 1860 Khanderivy Mah#raja instituted the huzur fauzdars court, 
of which Bhin Shinde was the first president or fawsdart kimeddr. 
It was both a magisterial and a criminal court, and it deprived the 
nyityddhishi court of its criminal power, The izardari or revenue 
farming system was then brought to an end, and the ma/dls or 
sub-divisions were each placed under a rahivdidar, now a Government 
officer, The vahivatdar had under him four shirastedars or aval 
keirkune, one for revenue, one for civil, and one for criminal nee 

inl work an 








criminal cases were supervised by the fausdari kamdar'; revenue 
appeals went from the rahivatdar's court to the sarsubha, a post 
which had lately been created and bestowed on Hariba Dada (1863) ; 
finally, appeals in civil suits went to the sadar nydiyadhisht and 
then to the Members’ Court, after the latter had taken the place 
both of the sadar nydyddhishé court and of the ‘Special Court,’ 


¥ “The Members’ Court was composed of Madhavréy Gangidhar, 


Sakhirim Ballél, Naro Viaman, and Aba Shastri, 

Tt will thns be perceived that an effort was being made to separate 
the judicial system into different distinct branches and to introduce 
a little order into chaos. Besides, in 1867, at Bhan Shinde’s 
suggestion, three grades of civil courts were formed with varying 
powers, from which appeals went regularly to the Members’ Conrt. 

Above all, His Highness Khanderiv attempted to introduce 
written or printed laws, which naturally, under the circumstances, 





took the shape of codes, In 1861 a criminal code was framed on 


British lines so to speak, locally called the first fauedant tharav, 
It wns at first applied to the city of Baroda alone, and next extended 


to the whole State in 1863. In the same year acts called the first 





1 This point is again taken up in ‘ Police.’ 
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iknadhve and patels, indeed, # on the destruction 
ae the iedrdér yetem Be tee second, indmddrs and duindleddrs 
obtained civil a1 eriainal yowers to « zal exten: 


A civil code was also framed in 1861, which was revised and 
amended in 1869-70, It was based on the Bombay Regulations of 
1827. In the same year astamp act anda registration act were 
framed, and the civil code containing the law of limitation. It may | 
be added that in 1865 » revenue code was enacted, for the most part —— 
compiled from the Bombay Regulations of 1827. | 

In 1871 a varishta court of final appeals in civil, criminal, and 
revenue matters was instituted by the Mahdrdja Malhirriv. No | 
doubt, this move was meant to give the Prince a more constant — 


means of interfering in judicial affairs and of usmg his influence to a 
the benefit of his purse, Malharrév upset many of Khandersiv’s — 


real attempts at reform and effected a general, but fortunately a very | 





temporary, gement by a partial return to the iardar system 
and by reviving the bad old custom of receiving nazarinds from — 
applicants. | 
We can now to a consideration of some points on which the ; 


Baroda law differed and still differs from the British law. 


Execution of decrees —Not only implements of trade or husbandry, | 
wearing # yparel, the ornaments usually worn by women sfridhan, 


and household ute neils, bat the house or portion of a honse of the | 


debtor necessary for the shelter of himself and family, and also corn | 
sufficient to last for two pie are exempted from attachment and 
sale in execution of a decree, risonment in default of payment 
of the amount of a decree is em sabwat as alast resort and cannot 
exceed three months, except in special cases and with the sanction — 
of the sarkdr if the amount exceeds Rs. 2000. Cultivators are 

released during the cultivating season. The sale of immoveable 
property, riser Ae if ep srs and therefore likely to affect the 
interest of mort, is ordered with reluctance. Not a od | 
people in British india will admire these provisions. 


Limitation—Suits for vatanvritti, for partition of =sccalva , 
preys. for redemption of mortgage, for stridhan or wife’s portion, © 
deposits, and for maintenance, can be brought at any time, 
Limitation for suits for the recovery of immoveable property is | 
placed at twenty years, for suits on bonds at twelve , and for 
suits on an account at six years. The limitation in inet execution of © 
a decree is the same as the limitation for a suit according to the 
nature of the claim. 


Interest—The code does not allow interest beyond 12 per cent, — 


1 A piece of land sufficient to support the defendant and his family, and ates 
cultivate it and also one-third a 
execution by a tenet also one-third of the salary of a Government servant are placed be 
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Liability of sons and heirs.—The Hindu son is liable for the 

debts of his father with interest, thongh he may not have mberited 
property. In the same way the grandson is liable for the principal, 
but not for the interest. Other heirs are liable if they should have 
inherited the property of the deceased. Most of these enactments 
are well suited to the people and still obtain." 
— Criminal Code.—The killing of a cow was punishable with death. 
Adultery was pnnishable with a fine of Rs. 5, and rape. with 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months, or with a fine 
of Rs, 30, or both. AWotien are punishable for adultery, Of course, 
under the administration of Raja Sir T. Mdédhavrdv, these laws, 
except the last, have been altered. These and other defects are 
supplied by new circulars. 

Hitherto we have been considering the formation of the central 
court or courts, and have deferred all detailed notice of the district 
courts. In them there have been, of. course, many changes from 
time to time, and perhaps the best way to understand what was their 
system, is to take one kalambandi, or set of instructions. Let us, 
for instance, take that of 1825-26, or Samvat 1852, as typical of what 

receded and followed: at the same time bearing in mind that the 
kalambandi was very possibly not closely observed by the farmers of 
revenue, and that in 1827 British suggestions were being plentifully 
supplied to the State. 

Sy etre en pete nl ancncase aera ll 
panchayat, of which he selected the president, the hereditary officers 
rr the ase one member, the inhabitants of the place ppt fer the 
defendant and the plaintiff a fourth and a fifth. In ordinary 
criminal cases the kamdvisdar or vahivitddr was empowered to 
try alone. In cases of a graver nature he took the Aazar admin, 
reported the matter to government, and called for the assistance of 
the panchayat. All cases of course were to be tried according to 
conscience and religion; and, if the panchayat gave a deliberately fal 
decision, a new one was to be formed, and the guilty panchayat to 
be fined one-tenth of the value staked im the disputes, the p 
going to the pdnjardpol, or institution for the maintenance of 
animals. In 1824 a general stamp act had been passed, and it 





_ applied to these courts. In suits of moveable property there was a 
limit set down of twelve years, instead of the twenty fixed by 


Gangidhar Shastri. In suite of immoveable property there was no 
limitation of time, but, unless settled by arbitration, the vahivdtdar 
could only record his decision and send it up to the /uzur, 
By this éalambandi criminal offences to be tried are classified as 
(1), theft, dacoity and robbery; (2), grievous hurt; (3), slander. 
In punishing the offender, the court for a first offence might take 
as much as one-twelfth of his property, for a second offence one-tenth, 
for a third offence as much as one-sixth; or, if the offender were too 








Smriti has on it the commentary of 


1 The Fyavchdrddhydya of the Fddnyvallya Se | 
is amd the PyarahdrmayakA are the two 


Vidnydneshvar called the Mitdkshara. 


: authorities on Hindu law on this wide, 


Justice. 
Barons Law. 
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poor to be so panished, he might be imprisoned in chains for four, 
six, orfor seven years, Certain crimes are more particularly noticed, 
such as theft of corn, defamation, and adultery. 1f found guilty of 
the last, the offender, when worth Rs. 100, had to pay Rs, 5 fine ; 
when worth less than Re. 1000, he had to pay Rs. 50; when worth 
Rs. 10,000 he had to pay Rs. 100. The heaviest fine for adultery 
was Its. 500. <A vahivdtdir might, if he could, deal with a riot or 


ublic disturbance himself, but after catching offenders, he Was 


ound to send them to the Auzur. 
Raja Sir T. Miidhavrdy has created a new judicial department, 
which may be said to work on new principles. We have scon how 
His Highness Khanderiiv enacted a criminal and a civil code as well 


as other laws, which are however defective in parts. Theso still | 
form the basis on which the work of the courts proceeds. But when 
any of the lower courts finds the Gdikwdr law defective, a reference! 
is made to the warishta court which, on passing its decision, followa 
the spirit of the British law in most instances. In particular is the © 
Indian Penal Code consulted ; and it may now be said that though 
not expressly made law, this code is followed in all criminal courts. © 
When the varishta court passes a general decision of this kind, and | 
the law is amended, circulars to notify the fact are sent out by the — 


Ausur. As regards evidence, torts, and contracts, no law has been 


passed, but the spirit of the British law is followed, Great weight is 
given to the custom of the country ‘in suits dependent for solution. 1 


upon caste, customs, and feelings.’ Under Khanderiiv’s system the 


tahivatddér exerctsed civil powers, but now the revenue officers have | 


been entirely deprived of these, and civil courts have been instituted, 
The constitution of the courts differs very little from that of the 
courts in British territory. A few peculiarities may be noted as 
interesting in the powers and procedure of the courts, 
The courts of the district judges are a new institution in a 
ountry where hitherto all | has been vested in the revenue 





authorities, It was, therefore, thought necessary to grant the powers | 


of a sessions judge to the suba, or Collector as he would be termed 
in the neighbouring Presidency, but it was not intended that ho 
should try sessions cases. The powers of the magistrates are similar 
to those of the three classes mentioned in the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, But flogging may not be inflicted without the previous 
confirmation of the sessions judge. The limit of the powers to 


‘imprison, vested in the sessions judge, is seven years, Should a 


Hgpaee seutence seem necessary, he tries the case and refera it with 
i3.opinion to the varishta court. Tho varishta court may pass a 
sentence of fourteen years’ imprisonment; should a graver sentence 
appear necessary, the confirmation of the Muzur must be obtained. 
There is great freedom of appeal, and no enhancement of the 
sentence is permitted except to the varishta court. An appeal lies 
from the magistrate to the sessions judge and from him, if he 
rejects it, to the varishia court. As a court of revision the sarishta 
court may, within six months of the date it was passed, enhance 
a sentence, and within the same period hear an appeal against an 
order of acquittal, ‘The sessions judge may in special circumstances 
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try a case which has not been committed to him by a magistrate. Chapter X. 
Ci ary 


This provision is intended to meet offences which must be promptly Justice. 
‘and effectively punished. 


Bail ts granted more freely than by the Code of Criminal Procedure, Bail, de. 
Only murder, dacoity and riot of a serions nature are non-bailable 
3 offences. By the local laws thefts under Rs. 10, abuse and petty 
, hurt are compoundable offences. There are no sum mary trials, and 
ASSeSS0rS Or juries are not employed. Immediate possession of 
immoveable property, or of rights in, or of profits arising from 
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immoveable property may be granted by any le pariah magistrate 


or revenue officer to any party dispo within six months of 2 
application. He may not then be ejected except by the decree of a a 
civil court, nd 


. _,There isa form of punishment still legal, though resort may not —_—-Punisimenta. 

often be had to it. It is called dhind and consists of a sort of 

public disgrace. The culprit may be taken in procession through 

the streets, seated on a donkey, and having his face blackened. By 

Khanderiv’s first Act, Denial iad from the Baroda state might 

eomebly be inflicted. The punishments allotted to crimes wero 
ighter than those awarded by the Penal Code, and this tendency 
- may still have its influence, 
: It is sometimes, though rarely, found necessary to imprison ao 
married woman who che to live with her highet d. Recourse 
is not had to this punishment till the persunsions of very high 
official authorities have proved ineffectual. 


The rate of court fees for all suits and appeals ranges from 5 to Court Fees, 
Gj per cent of the value of the suit, and no maximum amount is 
fixed. There are no fees for complaints regarding non-cognizable 
offences, or on summons and notices, warranta and proclamations. 





Vakils are charged 20 per cent on the amount of the fees they aro 
allowed to take according to rates fixed by law. 


As will be seen court fees soon get to be heavier than in British 
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x Bonds, deeds of purchase and mortgage, &c., need not be executed Registration, 
5 on stamped paper, unless they are produced as evidence in a court. 
-. By the registration law of the State all documents relating either to 
moveable or to immoveable property, or to pecuniary transactions, 
should be registered ; but no limit of time is fixed for the registration, 
and the person benefited may give the document in evidence on 





payment of the registration fee of one per cent of the value of the 
property, and of a penalty of the same amount. 
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At present foreign vakils and mukhtydrs sre not allowed to 
practise in Baroda courts, unless they agree to practise only in such, F 
courts and to give up employment beyond the State. Pa blic e prof 
secutors were appointed in 1880-81 to the varishta court and thga _ 
tising in the Baroda state pen one-half of whom resided at the) 





























In the Baroda city is placed the varishta or High Court, with © 
a Chief Justice and one “e ge. Powers: 1, Civil—Final appeal » 
in civil cases ; extraordinary power to try original cases. 24 
Criminal.—Final appeal in criminal cases ; extraordinary power to try) 
any original case ; can sentence up to fourteen years’ imprisonment, 7 
fine to any amount, and award thirty stripes. Higher sentences 
are subject to confirmation by the Awswr. 3, General—Generml | - 
power of superintendence and revision over all the civil and criminal | 
courts; power of hearing appeals against acquittals and for 9 
enhancement of punishments. 

The Sardars’ Court, of which mention is made lateron,isheldin the j 
Baroda city. Powers: 1, Civil,— Original suits up to any amonnt, @ 
®, Criminal.—Can sentence up to seven years’ imprisonment and § 
fine to any amount persons included in the Sardars’ list. 

Each of the four divisions of Baroda, Kadi, Navsdri, and Amreli 
has a district or divisional judge. Powers: 1, Civil—Any original 
suits; appeals from miunsifs m the division; revision of civil cases 
without appeal. 2, Criminal.—Sessions judge for the division ; appeal 
from magistrates in the division’; extraordinary power to try any 
criminal case ; can sentence up to seven years’ imprisonment, fine to 
any amount, and award thirty stripes. The city of Baroda has a 7 
judge with powers in the city similar to those just mentioned. 
There is also a joint judge with the same powers for the city’ 
and district of Baroda. In addition to these two there is at the, 
capital the court of an assistant judge with purely civil powers, 
with power to decide original suits up to Rs. 10,000, and appea 
upto Rs. 500 from the munsijs of the Baroda city and district: 
there is a court with similar powers for the Kadi district. Both 
the divisional and assistant ni ss courts for the division of Kadi 
are located at Visnagar. 

_ There are sixteen munsifs’ courts: one for the Baroda city; 
five for the Baroda division, located at Baroda, Petlad, Dabhat, 
Sinor, and Sdvli. The territorial jurisdiction of the first is m tho 
Baroda and Paddra sub-divisions, of the second in the Petlad 
sub-division and Shisva petty sub-division, of the third in the 
Dabhoi and Sankheda snb-divisions and Tilakviida petty sub-divi- 
sion, andof the last in the Jarod sub-division. There are fourmunsif® 
courts in the Kadi division. That located at Kadi has jurisdiction 
in the Kadi, Kélol and Mesdna sub-divisions ; that at Pattan in the — 
Pattan, Sidhpur and Vaddvlisub-divisions and in the petty sub-divi- 


sion of Harij; that at Visnagar, in the sub-divisions of Visnagur, 





LAs peals against tho decision of a magistrate aro presented to the mba as 
sessions judge, and he either decides or sends them to the sessions judge for dispsal, 
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- Vijdépur and Kalol, and in the Polly. ean roa of Vadnagar ; Chapter X. 3 
that at Dehgdm in the sub-division of Dehgim and in Atarsumbha. Joris ee 
There are three munsifs’ courts in the Navséri division. The a : 
first located at Navsdri has jorisdiction in the Navsiri, Gandevi a, "i 
and Palsina sub-divisions; the second at Vidra in the Moha, “!s#i/* Court, 
Vidra, and Songad sub-divisions and in the p tty sub-division of ol 
Vajpur ; the third at Kathor has jurisdiction in the Veldchha and 2 
Kimrej sub-divisions and the petty sub-division of Vakal. vi 
The two mungsifs’ courts in the Amreli division are located at a 
Kodinar and Dwirka. The vahivdtdar at Chindod has munsif’s = 
powers. =~ 
Powers: 1, Civil.—Suits up to Rs. 3000. 2, Criminal. — Third : - 
class magistrate’s powera in contempt cases, with power to commit . 
cases against public justice occurring before the court.. ¥ 
The subhds’ courts are four in number, one in each of the divisions. 
Subhds have the same powers as the district or divisional judges, 
but do not often exercise them. Nath subhds have the powers of 
magistrates of the first class. Wahirdtdars are second class 
magistrates, and mahalkaris and the head clerks of valivdtddrs are ‘ 
third class magistrates. on 
In the Baroda city there are two magistrates: one of the first and Magiatrettea’ = 
one of the second class. In the Baroda division the ndihsubha ond Comte: 4 
three magistrates have first class powers. The first has paced = 
throughout the division. One magistrate’s court at Baroda has a 


jurisdiction in the Baroda, Jarod, and Choranda sub-divisions; one 
at Petlid inthe Petlid and Pidra sub-divisions and the Shisva petty 
sub-division ; and one at Dabhoi in the Dabhoi, Sinor, and Sankheda 
‘sub-divisions, Tilakvdda petty sub-division, and Chindod. In the 
game division there are magistrates with second class powers at 
Baroda,Sinor, Jarod, Choranda, Petlid,Padra, Dabhoi, and Sankheda, 
In the same division there are magistrates with third class powers 
at Baroda, Sinor, Jarod, Choranda, Petlid, Padra, Dabhoi, San- 
kheda, Shisva, Tilakyida, and town magistrates at Sojitra and Vaso. 

In the Kadi or northern division the ndib subha has powers of 
the first class throughout the division. There are besides three first 
class magistrates: one, whose courtis located at Pattan, has 


” 
a , 
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jurisdiction in the Pattan, Vadévli and Sidhpur sub-divisions, and vg 
m the Harij petty sub-division; the second at Visnagar has * 
jurisdiction im the Visnagar, Kheralu, Vijépur, and Mesina sub- Sy, 
divisions and the Vadnagar petty sub-division; and the third at Fa 


Dehgém has jurisdiction in the Dehgém, Kadi,and Kalol sub-divisions 
and the Atarsumbha petty sub-division. There are magistrates with 
second class powers at Pattan, Sidhpur, Vadévli, Visnagar, Kherdlu, 
Vij4pur, Meséna, Kadi, Kalol, Dehgim, and the town of Unyja. 
There are magistrates with third class powers at Pattan, Sidhpur, 
 Vadivli, Visnagar, Kheralu, Vijapur, Meséna, Kadi, Kalol, Dehgdm, 
Atarsumbha, Hari and Vadnagar. In the southern division there 
are three first class magistrates. One at Navain for the Navsiri 
and Gandevi sub-divisions; one at Kathor for the Palsdna, Kamrej, 
and Veldéchha sub-divisions and for Vakal ; and, finally, one.at Vidra 
for the Moha and Songad sub-divisions and forthe V4jpur petty 
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Chapter XK. sub-division. There are also magistrates with second class powers 
| ae at Navsdri, Gandevi, epee ‘Kamrej, Velachha, Moha, Vidra, 

gees and Songad ; with third class Vian at vedi Gandevi, Palsina, 

ie. Court. Kamrej, Veldchha, oon rac One Véjpur, and Vakal j 

“es and town magistrates at 

> In the Amreli Pg YS POE at 

: Amreli and Okhémandal : five second class magistrates at Amreli, 








=) Dimnagar, Kodindr, Dhéri and Bhimkintha: seven third class — 
“ magistrates at Amreli, Dimnagar, Kodindir, Dhéri, nd 
Bet, and Sidnagar. ee, 
Dey There are therefore in the State fourteen magistrates with first 
A class powers, thirty-three with second class powers, and forty-four | 
with third class powers. | 
« The powers of the magistrates are as follows: Of the first class, 
. two years’ im nment, fine up to Rs. 1000, and thirty stripes 
subject to cont mation ; of the second class, six months’ imprison- 
y ment, fine up to Rs. 200, and thirty stripes subject to confirmation ; 
~ of the third class, one month’s imprisonment, fine up to Rs. 50, and 


thirty stripes subject to confirmation. 


The only other magistrates are those few who are entitled to 
exercise jurisdiction in their indm villages. 


Working of The amount of work done on the civil side by the varishia court, 
Courts. as a court of appeal, may be estimated from the following figures: 
In the year 1876-77 it decided fifty-two regular appeals, 200 
cial appeals, and eighty-one from orders. In 1877-78 it decided 
Aa regular appeals, value Rs. 2,15,485, and 243 special 
appeals, value Ks. 1,84,009. In 1878-79 it decided sixty-eight 
regular appeals, value Rs. 2,04,026, 240 special appeals, ue 
Rs. 67,187, and ninety-three appeals from orders; in 1379- 80 
cnet regular appeals, 201 special appeals, and seventy-four 
fl from orders; and in 1880-81, fifty-seven regular oa 8, 
f value Rs, 1,387,683, 140 special appeals, Value Rs. 36,319, and 
; ninety-eight appeals from orders. 
: Sree Hee Saree by Kye eine court opens courts of be 
>: u and muisifs, during the five years en 0-51, ma 
se Sis from " tiene tabular preity zs 
It should be premised that during the two first of these years the 
oe of food was very high, Mieig Bei unfavorable seasons, and that 
er information is not given of the year 1876-77, only becanse the 
courts were but just commencing work and ample statistics were 
not prepared : 
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The total valuo of the suits disposed of in each court has been 
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f Rees these there were in 1877-78, 325 suits not exceeding 
. Rs. 5 in value, 1525 not exceeding Rs. 20, and one suit exceeding 


Rs. 1,00,000; in 1878-79, 315 not exceeding Rs. 5, and 2223 nob. 
im Rs, 20; and in 1879-80, 367 not exceeding Rs. 5, 2231 — 
exceeding Re. 20, and four exceeding Rs. 1,00, 000. . 
In 1876-77 the total value of the suits filed was about Re. 
pera and the average value of a suit Rs. 130. The 
kof the suits were those in each of which the amount at 
id not Sxoeed. a Pe In 1877-78 the total value of 
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about Rs. 275. In 1878-79 the total valne of the suits filed was 
Rs. 25,22,000 and the average value of a suit about Rs. 263. 
In 1879-80, of 10,059 snits no less than 7659 were suits for under 
‘Rs. 100. The total value of the suits filed in the year was about 
Rs, 20,25,000, and in 1880-81, over Rs. 25,00,000, aa 
Two brief statements will serve to show the description of civil 
suits disposed of and the mode of execution of decrees. In the first 
statement only the chief items and total number of suits relating to 
money are given: 
3 Deseription of Original Civil Suits, 1877-78-1880-81. 
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In chase eatin Be — enike 5 instituted in 1877-78 dearly g 
cent related to immoveable property, 1} per cent related took 
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ule In the ] VIOUS YORr only | 1b 
of 12,539, that is, about 54 per cent regarded immoveable property. 









In 1878-79 only 5} per cent related to immoveable property, 7 per” 
cent to other matters, and 93} per cent related to money ; moro” 
than one half of the money suits were on written obligation, those 
on account being 25 per cent. In 1879-80 suits relating to m 
formed about 95 per cent of the suits instituted, amounting to 
9523, while 406 related to immoveable property, and 130 related 
to other matters. In 1880-81, of 12,617 suits 96 per cent or 12,086 
wore for money, of which as in the previous year about 53 per | os 
were on written obligation, 26 percent on account stated, and 15 
ner cent on running account. ‘There were only 444 suits regarding 
immoveable property and 117 suits of other kinds: 
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In the year 1876-77 of 14,201 suita disposed of, 4243 or not less 
than 30 per cent were cither withdrawn by rdjindma, or disposed 
of by agreement. There were 4214 suits Jecided exparte, that is, 
29} a cent of the total number of suits disposed of. There 
were 3810 contested suits, or nearly 27 per cent of the total number. 

As shown in the above statement 30 per cent of thecases disposed 
of in the years 1877-78 and 1878-79 were withdrawn by rdjindma, or 
compromised, or decreed on admission or by referring to arbitration. 
In 1877-78 of the total number disposed of, 34 per cent of the suits 
were decided exparte; in 1878-79, 28 per cent were thus decided. 
= 1877-78 the contested suits were 23 per cent, and in 1878-79 about 
24 per cent. ; 

- In 1876-77 only 2] per cent of the applications were disposed of 
by the coercive process of imprisonment, and 5} per cent by that 
of sale of pooper: In 1877-78, only 34 per cent of the applications 
were disposed of in the first of the two ways, and 54 per cent in the 
second, In 1878-70 and in 1879-80 the percentage of imprisonments 
was 2 only, and of sale by auction 54, as in the previous years. 

ei Sree duration of suits may be estimated from the following 
statement : 





In tho years 1877-78 and 1878-79 the total number of cases 
disposed of by the judges on appeal from the decisions of the several 


munsife were as follows : 






The criminal courts were instituted in 1875-76 and some of them 
did not during that year do a whole year’s work. The retarns 
sent in of the crimes committed and punishments inflicted were in- 
complete, and in March 1876 there remained 4700 criminal cases on 
the files so that special officers had to be appointed toclear off arrears. 
At the outset it was found necessary to revive the punishment of 
death for clear cases of deliberate murder, as capital punishment 
had béen practically abolished for some years and murders had 
increased. Especially in the Kadi division was the result felt of 


such mistaken ideas of humanity and the return to severer methods ’ 
was pen followed by an unusual immunity from daring and 
forceful crimes, 
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spterX. The following statement will show the numbor of cases, classified 

ig according to sae nae the offences, which have been tried in the 
Baroda state during the five years ending 1880-81: 
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Murder... — . 

Calpabte borbelda 
-| Grierons hort ... 

Miscarriage 


dad puitivhsnent, The following statement shows the nature of the punishments 
: | inflicted by the various courts during the same period : 
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trates, of which the details are not given. The following are the tiv. 
heavy sentences passed : | if 





The totals include the sentences of munsifs and special magis- Chapter X. 








Working of z 
176-77. | 1S7Ta8 | uere-7e. | usTe-S0. | rsG0-8. | 1870 - 1881. 
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‘Seutmecot deaths 5G fies 2 etl gt fra : 
3 In the year 1878-79 dacoity and murder by mounted robbers in tho : j 
» northern division was crushed by the exhibition of severity recorded , ’ 
above : ae life imprisonments and thirteen rr gee sentences. : 
In 1876-77 of about 29,000 persons dealt with, 4609 or about 16 : 


per cent were allowed to compound their offences, or were let off for ; 
want of p ution In 1877-78, out of 18,953 persons, not less a 
than 3147 were similarly let off under rdjindma, that is, about 17 
per cent. In 1878-79, out of 17,619 persons accused, 2927 were 
similarly let off, that is, about 17 per cent ; in 1879-80, out of 14,728 
accused, 2918 persons or 20 per cent ; in 1880-81 about 27 per cent 
were let off under rajimima. Omitting the first year, we find that 
30 per cent were acquitted and 50 per cent convicted in 1877-78 ; in 
the following year 27 per cent acquitted and 54 per cent convicted ; 
in 1879-80, 29 per cent were acquitted and 49 per cent convicted ; 
in 1880-81, 31 per cent were acquitted. | 
In the vast majority of convictions the sentences were very light. * 
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Tn 1877-78, the rigorous imprisonments up to or under one month ot, 
were about 53 per cent of the sentences for imprisonment, 27 per Ay 
cent were for periods from one to six months, and 11 per cent were wae 
for simple imprisonments. In 1878-79, the respective proportions net 
were 51 per cent, 29 per cent, and 10 per cent, and in the next x 


year the proportions were about the same, In 1877-73, of the total 
number of fines, the sentences of fines for Rs. 25 or under were 
89 per cent, and more than 50 per cent of the fines did not exceed 
Rs. 5; in the following year, 52 per cent of the persons fined were 
fined Ra, 5 or less, and 86 per cent were not fined more than Rs. 25; 
in 1879-80 the proportion of such fines was 89 percent. In 1877-78, 
of Rs. 70,479 realised by fines, Rs. 6706 were paid as compensation 
to complainants, and Rs, 5138 were refunded, as the sentences were 
reversed or modified. In 1878-79, of Rs. 61,897 which were realised 
as fines, Re. 8116 were paid as compensation and Rs. 4634 were 
refonded. In the following year, of Rs. 52,984 realised as fines, 


~ 
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Rs. 5165 went as compensation and Rs, 4692 were refunded. = 
Though the administration gives great freedom of appeal, it Appeal, 
appears that during three years only 3 per cent of the cases tried by a 
the magistrates were appealed against. Reversals were 46 per cent ae 
in 1877-78, 32 per cent in 1878-79, and 27 per cent in 1879-80. On i 
further or second appeals to the High Court, the reversals wore wh 


9 per cent, 12 per cent, and 18 per cent during these three years 
respectively. | 
B23 —55 
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“cent and modified 23 per cent ;in the following year it revised 206° * 


Six or seven years ago the condition of anarchical lawlessness, 


commissions and the severest warnings of the Government 


STATES. 






From the decisions of the eublids and jodess there were appeals to 
the High Court in 14 per cent in 1878-79, and 16 per cent in 1879-80 
of the cases in which punishment was inflicted, In 1877-78 as many _ 
as 15 per cent of these appeals procured reversals, in the nest \ 
only 2 per cent, and in 1879-80 11 per cent. When the High 

ed to reverse acquittals or enhance pr SANG RO 


Court was appeal 1e4 
the decisions of the lower courts were reversed in 17 per cent o 
cases referred in 1877-78, in 28 per cent of the casés thus referred 
in 1878-79, and in 32 per cent a the cases In 1879-80. } 


In 1877-78 the High Court revised 146 cases, reversed 22 per 










cases, reversed § per cent, and modified 34 percent; in 1979-80 it 
called up 180 cases, reversed 7 per cent, and modified 50 per cent. 
In 1880-81 it called up 209 cases, reversed 15 per cent, and” — 
modified 22 per cent. | 
Tt is still a novelty inthe Baroda state to spend much money 
on the administration of justice, which is considered to be an unremu- 
nerative form ofexpenditure, The Minister, Raja Sir T. Madhavriy, 
was, therefore, anxious that the judicial department shonld as far os 
possible be self-supporting. In porate 1876-77 it was roughly 
calculated that the aggregate cost of the judicial machinery of the 
State came to Rs. 3,559,600, on the other faa the various receipts 
from the judicial department by way of stamps, fees, fines, &c., were 
held to be about Rs, 3,22,400. In the year 1877-78, when high * 
prices prevailed the cost was placed at Rs. 3,735,000; while the various 
receipts from the sources mentioned above amounted to only Re, 
2,381,000. In the year 1878-79 the cost of the whole judicial 
organization amounted to about Rs, 4,08,000, and, as the year was 
again a trying one, the receipts came to about Rs, 2,935,000. The 
cost of the saticeie of the revenue officers who are also magistrates, 
is calenlated as ascribable in part to the revenue and in part to 
the judicial departments. In the year 1879-80 the cost of the 
department was reckoned at Rs. 4,09,000, the receipts were 
Rs, 2,77,769. In the year 1880-81 the cost was Rs. 4,06,000 and 
the ete en were Rs. 3,183,356. The proceeds of the receipts from — 
vil branch for these last two years were Res. 1,098,745 and 
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the ci 
Rs, 2,34,785 respectively. 

Aja Bir T. Midhavriv’s administration has instituted reforms in 
every department of the State and it haa created several naw depart-— 
ments, but in no direction has its energy been so conspicuous as im 
the establishment of an efficient judicial department. It is difficult 
to calculate the greatness of the results which have sprong from this 
portion of the Minister’s labours. They are evidenced by the dimi- 
notion of crime within and on the borders, the growth of confidence 
among the people, and the increase of respect now neccorded to the — 
State tribunals by the officers of neighbouring Governments. 





brought about by a total absence of ener called for repeated 

ia f India. 
Frevious to that, even in the best years of His Highness Khanderdv’s: 
reign, only half-hearted efforts been made to improve on the 
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barbarous system of the old Mardthas. In 1878-79, the Resident, Chapter X. i 





| 24 
Mr, Melvill, who had for a great number of years been Jadivial Justice. = 
Commissioner in the North-West Provinces, wrote: ‘ The judicial a 
department of the State is now established on a firm basis, It is a 


™ 


sufficient for the work, is well paid, is officered, except in some of the 
posts in the lower grades, by thoroughly qualified men, many of 
whom have been trained in the British service, and the work 1s done 
generally in a highly satisfactory manner. There is, of course, still 
room for improvement in regard to despatch and precision.’ 


(arar 
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An attempt has been made to establish a court in which certain Sardirs'Court, 
privileged persons may be tried in o civil suit or on criminal prose- ’ g 
cution, These are the members of the Giikwir’s family, the nobles, <A 
that is, the Sardirs, the darakhdars and their respective retainers ae 


* 


and servants, in all about eight hundred people. _ 
Bir T. Madhavriivy has described in one of his Administration 
Reports the position Sardirs have maintained and in some instances 
shill attempt to maintain, with regard to the administration of justice. 
‘The Sardérs,’ he writes, ‘desire that they should be held exempt 
from the jurisdiction of any constituted court, and that every matter 
against them should be the subject of investigation and adjudication 
by the Mahirdja and the Minister alone.’ This privilege, for obvious 
reasons, the Minister refused to grant, thongh to conciliate the 
Sardirs a court was established for them themselves, but not for all 
+ their servants and followera. Nor could the execution of a sentence 
on such servants be entrusted to the Sardirs. 

The new court specially instituted in honour of the Sardirs consists 
ofa judge, the sileddr bakshi, the siband: bakshi, and a Sarddrand 
Jarublid ir appointed from time to time. Every case is tried by 
the jadge and one other member of the court. All civil enits. and 
criminal charges wherein the offences may be compounded may, in 
the first instance, be referred by the court to arlntration. If not i —- 
thus settled, the court proceeds with the trial. If the two members ne 
ofthe court do not agree, their respective opinions are committed to 7. 
sit sent to the High Court for orders. Appeals lie to the 
High Court and all decisions of the High Court are subject to revision 

by the Awzur. Thirteen! of the Bar have the right to appe: 
direct to the High Court or the Minister, but, if they adopt the latter 
course, they must appeal in person. No punishment of any kind 
may be passed on these thirteen, without the previous sanction of 
the Aueur, and no sentence of imprisonment may be passed on Base 
"person subject to the jurisdiction of the Sardiars’ court without sac 
sanction. A few other privileges are allowed to the Sardars. | 
In the same report the Minister refers to other complaints made Jurisdictionin 
by the Sarddrs against the existing administration ea and = /ndm villages. 
s is a 
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_ their own position in connection with it, Sir Lewis Pelly, during = 
* the interregnom which followed on the deposition of Malhérrav hi: oo 
al ee 
1 Six members of the Pandhare family, Nard y Raja Ghorpade, the Nawab of ae 
Baroda, Mis Ramdl-nd-<i Be Teak Ait Manin geky Jedbav: Joitisjirky Phadke, esas 


disturbances, 
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territory. These robbers came chiefly from the village of Bhoran 
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withdrawn from the Sardirs the civil and criminal \owepedea some 
of them possessed in indém villages. The Minister affected to restore 
provided the Sardirs promised themselves to discharge the duties of 
judge and not to devolve them on mere clerks. The special sanads ~ 
are of three classes. By the first, the indmaddr has powera to fine up 
to Rs. 15, or, in default, imprison the offender for f een days. By 
the second class sanad, the indmddr has powers to fine upto Rs. 10, 
or, in default, ee for ten days. By the lowest senad the 
tndmdar may fine Rs. 7, or, in default, imprison for five days. The 
jurisdiction is limited to cases of sumple hurt, abuse and theft of 
roperty valued at less than Rs. 10. As yet, few sanads have been 
pplied for. In 1880-81 they tried sixty-three cnses. <A few 
stringent rules have also been passed which should enable the police 
to execute processes and arrests in indm villages and facilitate the 
course of justice. The formation of a regular police has naturally 
deprived the Sardars of power in other directions. 
As the territories of His Highness the Gaikwir are much mixed u 
with those of the British Government, the extradition of criminals 
and revenue defaulters has always been a necessity, But the mode 
of government by the British and the Gaikwar, respectively, has so 
differed that again and again the British have been unwilling to 
surrender fugitives and the Gdikwir has refused to give up persons 
who have entered his State. Then again the subjects of the Gaikwir 
have committed offences within Gritish territory. British subjects 
have committed offences within the boundaries of His Highness’ State. 
Tt would be impossible within the limits of this work to tell of all the 
difficulties that have arisen on this point from the juxta-position of 
British and Gaikwir districts. é 
To give an idea, however, of the terrible confusion that might 
arise when the Baroda government did not pull well with the British, a 
dark period in His Highness Saydjirav’s reign will be cited, In 1831 
and 1832 gang robberies had me very frequent in the Baroda 
district, robberies committed by Bhils residing in the Gaikwiir's 








in the Vasrivi pargana held in jaghir by a widow of His Highness 
Anandrév, and the Resident remarked: ‘This village of Bhoran * 
was to be distinguished from a place called Bhoin whence, in 1833, 
forty or fifty mounted robbers issued, The Bhils of Bhoran generally 
entered and looted the MAndvi territory and the Anklesvar pargana, 
and their conduct was supported by the sarsubha of Navséri.’? 

In 1832 Mr, Ironside, Judicial Commissioner of Gujarit, wrote: 
‘The authorities acting under His Highness the Gdikwér do not ~ 
eeiy withhold on all occasions a willing and cordial co-operation —— 
with our officers, but are currently believed to wink at and indeed 


afford protection to all Bhils, whochoose to purchase their forbearance 






' Tf the indmel4r be abaont from the village the clerk may do his ° t the 
ind ie reaponsibl for the work done. may <0 Mis wea ea 

1 1B36-07 when matters were still worse, i appointed, who. 

flatly refused to | ler eesgeey wore, a new subha waa appointed, who 
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by the payment of large sums of money.’ In 1834 the magistrate of Chapter X. 
Surat wrote: ‘ The orders of the Gaikwdr or his officers are quite Justice. 
disregarded, and an idea has got abroad that ja ae was secured crane 

by crossing the boundary of the two States.” Sach was the state an 

of affairs in the south; it was worse in the north. Im 1851-32.  gistarhances, 

the people of the Kaira collectorate dared not move withouta private 1831-1857. 
nmurd, or valdva, forthehigh roads were infested with bodies of from 


a. A ‘ ‘ = J - 
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ifty to 200 Kolis who sometimes attacked villages. In addition to <<“ 
the ordinary police a body of 100 horse and fifty rauniae had to be . 
entertained a oe the reinforcement was insufficient as the dhardlas _ 





attacked villages, and all communication between place and place 
was stopped. The magistrate of Ahmedabad stated that between 
January and March 1832 property of the value of Re. 1,27,523 had 


ha . 
\ilale 


been taken by the Kolis of the Chuval. Later, in 1832, the suburbs A 
of Ahmedabad were infested by these bold rascals, and 119 : 
additional foot and horse police had to be entertained, But in 1833 t 
the disturbances were silt arent, and in the December of that year 7 
the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad was again infested. The Kolis of = 
Gasaita had an affray with those of Vajpur. The Géikwiir village | 
of Bori sent out 300 men to attack the British village of Setodia, and , 
in the first instance the Gdikwiar’s Contingent of troops at Sadra : 
which was requested to send out fifty men to Vajpur refused. In 

1835 ib was officially stated that, owing to the prevailing lawlessness, A 
the trade between Gogha and Marwér was insecure; 150 Kolis had <— 
plundered Rs. 1800 worth of merchandise proceeding from “a 
Ahmedabad to Kathuiwir and wounded five persons; 150 robbers ‘on 


had attacked a house in Botdd and taken Rs. 1500 worth of property 
after killing one and wounding four persons; a Vania at Virpur 
was similarly plundered ; the village of Vattanan was attacked by 100 9 
Kolis, Chulera was attacked by seventy men when four persons Lt 
were killed and others wounded; Kuhdr was attacked for the third 
time in three years by the Gdikwar villagers of Varkuria, It is 
useless to proceed and tell how in 1836 mounted baharvatiie from 
the Kadi division plundered the roads to Ahmedabad. | 
The misrule of the Gaikw4r had by 1837 occasioned such distress 
that the following steps were taken: lat—Each magistrate in 
Gujarat was directed to make ont a list of persons, who had committed 
outrages during the past five years and who were living in Gdikwir 
territory: the Kaira magistrate sent in a list of ninety-two names 
and thirty-six doubtful names; the Surat magistrate a list of 
seventy-seven names, 2nd.—Kach magistrate was directed to make 
out a list of the property plundered: the Kaira magistrate made ont 
one for Rs. 856, the Surat magistrate for Rs. 7599. Srd.—The 
magistrates were ordered to communicate every fresh ontrage 
direct to Government. The Giikwiir was requested either himself 
_ to punish offenders or hand them over, to issue strict orders to his 
_ officers to co-operate and to permit British police to enter his 
territories when in active pursuit (hue and cry) of criminals. - 
Enough has been said to give an idea of the old border raids, it 
remains to tell what were the acreements before and after 1837 
- between the two Governments, as to, firstly, revenue defaulters, and, 
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secondly, criminal offenders, reserving to a later portion of the 
chapter the present or existing arrangement, 

By Article XVI, of the treaty of 1805, ‘The subjects of each State, —, 
who may take refuge with either, shall be delivered up, if the State | 
from which such parties shall have fled, appear to have any demand _ 
of debt or any just claim against them; but frivolous claims agamst 
— resorting from their own to the other’s jurisdiction are not to 

preferred, and in all serious cases cordiality will be shown.’ It 
may be briefly said that the clause often gave great trouble. In 
1845 the Gdikwiir was asked to have the stipulation of the treaty 







abrogated, but he refused todo so, On the 5th of February 1845 
the Honorable Court of Directors Informed the Bombay Government 


that the surrender of defaulters should continue to be made to His 
Highness, but should only be demanded from him in return in cases 
of fraud or embezzlement and not in cases of simple failure to 
pay the revenne. Let it be considered that when the Géiikwiir's 
government got to be very hard on the subjects of His Highness, as 
it did, for instance, in the late years of Khanderiv’s reign and in 
Malhaérrév’s reign, the villagers betook themselves en masse across 
the frontier into British tory where land and work were to be 
had. Such a movement could not be easily checked. — 

By Article IX. of the treaty of 1817 (ratified in 1818), ‘The 
contracting parties, being actuated by a sincere desire to promote 
the general tranquillity, and adverting to tho intermixture of 
territories, it is agreed that offenders taking refuge in the jurisdiction 
of either party shall be surrendered on demand without delay or 
hesitation.” This was quite in accordance with the first 
Resident’s recommendations to Government in 1806: ‘No system 
of jorisprudence or police can be effectual in Gujarit, unless it is 
accompanied by the cordial co-operation of the Gaikwar’s govern- 
ment. The advantage, therefore, of preserving that disposition 
of eordiality and rendering the administration of our government 
ce saan as possible is easily seen. I therefore suggest the even- 
ual expedience of the servants of either Government committing 
crimes or irregularities within the Company's or Gaikwiir territories. 
being delivered up to the authority in whose service they may be 
employed, provided the Government to whom they belong express 
a desire to that purpose.” hme 

A detailed account has been given of the wretched condition of — 
the borders between the years 1831 and 1837 when the Bhil and — 
Koli subjects of His Highness *plondered British districts with — 
impunity. «In the political history notice has been taken of the 
celebrated ‘28 demands’ made on His Highness Saydjiray, having — 
reference to longstanding complaints against the Baroda government. - 
The 10th demand regarded the general condition of the police and 
demanded ‘ satisfaction for the past and prevention for the future of 
- the complaints received from British authorities in Gujariit against 

the Gdikwar and his officers of a systematic want of co-operation in 
matters of police.’ The first part of this demand was complied — 
with. y the Gaikwar on the 23rd of January 1840. The latter 
portion of the demand was not really and heartily met, 
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Passing allusion may here be made to certain steps which might 

have led to « closer interference with the administration of justice 

in Baroda than actually took place. In 1831, a political court of 

criminal justice was established in Kathiawar, 5 pire over by the 
i 


Political Commissioner, or subsequently the Political Agent, and 
ssegsors. Similar courte were established in the 





supplemented by assess . 
Mahi and Rewa Kinthis in 1839, and st Palanpur m 1841, A 


proposal was made to the Gaéikwiir to » to the establishment of 
a political court of criminal justice at Baroda for the trial of British 


7a jects committing offences within the limits of Giakwir territory, 


~ yoference will be made.’ 


subjects, on the district magistrate certif 





4 * Whenever this Act is referred to, read Act XAT. of 1579 which 
| Act XI. of 1872, vai : 


2. 
}: 


but Hie Highness declined to assent to this arrangement. 

On the 30th of Jone 1853 the Resident reported that the Gaikwir 
had agreed to the following rules : 

1,—That British subjects apprehended in the Géikwiir’s dominions 
for offencea alleged to have been committed therein were to be tried 
before the Gadikwiir’s tribunals, but no cruel punishment was ever 
to be inflicted. 2.—British subjects apprehended in the British 
territories for offences said to have been committed by them in the 
Gaikwiir’s dominions were not to be surrendered for trial before the 
Gaikwir’s tribunals. They were to be tried before ordinary British 
tribunals. 3.—Subjects of Gaikwaér apprehended m the British 
territories for offences said to have been committed therein were to 
be tried before the ordinary British tribunals. 4.—Subjects of the 
Giikwir committing offences in the British territories and taking 
refuge in the Géikwir’s dominions were to be surrendered for trial 
before the ordinary British tribunals. 

On the 28th of October 1853, the Government of India recognised 
a court, which was then established with the assent of the Gidikw:ir. 
Tt was to be held in Baroda, to be presided over by the Resident, 
and it was to deal with offences committed by the public and private 
servants comprising the establishments of the Baroda Residency. 

Matters have been settled of late by Act AT. of 1872 to which 
The regular courts of justice established 
by the present administration, the laws and procedure im force 








which have been framed on British prmeiples have also conspired 


to smooth away all the distressing differences of past times. 
Eictradition by Baroda to tha British Government.—PBaroda 
surrenders all her subjects to the British Government, who have 
committed any of the offences enumerated in the schedule attached 
to the Extradition Act, on the receipt of the proceedings of a 
prima facie case that such an offence has been committed. Baroda 
also surrenders all British subjects and others, who are not Baroda 
ifying that he is satisfied 
of the existence of a prima facie case of an offence under the Penal 
Code against the person whose surrender he requires. | 
Extradition by the British Government to Baroda.—In old da 
and indeed in very recent times the Bombay Government thought 
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so poorly of Gdikwar justico, that it sence had great hesitation — 


in granting surrenders. This show of tion naturally led to the 

ae complete Carpio of dona by Bz 
ns guilty of ordinary offences. 

Now ACERT of 1872 provides for the surrender to a native State 





of any person who is not a European British subject on the authority — 
of a warrant issued by the Polifical Agent attached to such native 
State; provided that the offence committed by such person is one — 


of those mentioned in the schedule annexed to the Act. The 
Resident at the court of the Gdikwar, however, has the power to 
call for the proceedings of the court, which tries a British or foreign 
subject and to ask for a reduction of any sontence passed, 1 
considers the same to be too severe. | 
There is also the question of extradition as between Baroda and 
other native States. Most of the native States whose territories 
border on Baroda are tributaries of the Géikwér, and, from the earliest 
time, the latter persistently declined to surrender any of his subjects 
for trial by his tributaries. But he agreed to surrender them if they 
were tried by a British officer, who was always the Political Agent 
of the native State concerned or his assistant. This system is still 
in partial force, but the objection to surrender on the old ground 
has vanished. Unlike the rule as between the British and Baroda 
Governments, there are no special offences for which extradition is 
granted or demanded as between Baroda and the native States. 








Usage governs this point, and strict reciprocity is the practice now. 





ola for the extradition — 


If the Baroda government requires the surrender of any person ~ 


it submits a prima facie case to the Resident, who, if satisfied, 
demands extradition from the Political Agent of the native State 
concerned, under a certificate of his being satisfied that a prima facie 
case exists if the offender is a Baroda subject, but if the offender 
is a subject of the State from which surrender is demanded, then 
the Resident forwards the proceedings of the prima facie case in 
support of his demand. | 

Although the above practice is generally followed in respect of 
all native States, yet there is some slight difference with repary to 
Kathidwar. In that province, persons who are subjects of Baroda 


if surrendered to any native State in Kathidwar, are tried by the _ 


Assistant Political Agent and an official of the native State 


concerned. If surrender is made to Baroda of a subject of a native — 
State, such person is tried by a Baroda official jointly with an 


assistant of the Resident. 


The following table shows the number of persons extradited to — 


and by Baroda daring the six years ending 1880-81 : 
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The history’ of the police department im the Baroda state may Chapter Z. 
be divided into four periods: Justios 
lst period.— Before 1860-61, or Samvat 1917. Puts: 
2nd do. —From 1860-61 to 1870-71, or from Samvat 1917 to 
Samvat 1927. 
rd do. —From 1870-71, or Samvat 1927, to the beginning of ag 
the new administration. 7” 


4th do. —The new administration. MM 
During the first period the tzara or farming system prevailed. The First Period, . 
izdrddare exercised magisterial as well as police functions. In fact, the Bifore 1560, 
line of demarcation between magisterial and police duties did not 
exist, For each village there were the varfanids or rakhis, and they 





were responsible not ‘aly for the safety of the village, but also for Y 
thefts on the property of travellers. The varfanids acted under the Z 
orders of the village mukhis or els. The mukhis acted under the or 


orders of the thanedars who had charge of small groups of villages. | 
The thaneddr, though he was also a revenue officer, was mainly a 7 
police officer. The bhagbatai or adimagai system did not leave = 
much revenue work for the thaneddr, as the mehta of each village + 
was responsible for therecovery and sale of the Government portion 7 
of the grain collected and stored m the kfalt, or threshing ground. ; 





The thanedar’a functions, therefore, were matnly of a police and = 
isterial character. He used to trace ont crime and dispose of “ ‘ 
cases as lay within his of disposal, committing others to 3 


the vahivdtdér’s court. Alt ough, theoretically, the powers of the - 
thianedar and the rahivatdar were defined by their halambandis or 
isdra patida, ments or conditions of lease, yet practically these 
officers wielde ie great powers in criminal matters. Even in grave 
offences, as has been related, these officers used to hold i inquiries 
sither under special R celine or of their own motion, and in 
dealmg punishments, they not unfrequently managed to make them 
fall ostensibly within their powers, levying besides a fine in the 
shape of nazardna as their own perquisite. ° 
hor or the city of Baroda there were the chautris or chabufrds, and 
just as the mahils were given in farm, so were the chautris, The 
izdrddre of chautrés exercised criminal and police powers. To aid 
the isirdars there were the fausdari sepoys about 300 in number 
under three jamadars. In detecting thefts and other crimes 
committed during the daytime and in keeping order during the 
day, the fauzdari sepoys assisted the izardars; offences committed 
‘at night were under.the cognizance of the killedér, whose sibandis« 
were’ in. charge of the city at night. Picket doty used to be- 
arformed by the 3rd Battalion. The Milledur | What was 
known as the kachi vahivdt, in other words he was a State officer, 
= fines, &c., levied by him used to be credited to the State 








accounts, The killéddr being related to the Mahdrdja, or being 
otherwise a man of high position, generally worked by proxy. His 





' Most of the futeacadian eeuectiaw- Police abd Tale has been pate 
Mr, Gajinan Krishna Bhatavdekar, Is 
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kirkun wos usually known by the name of kofrel. - As in the 
malile, so in the city, the izdrddérs and the killedir generally 
inquired into all cases primarily, but committed such as they 
deemed to be beyond their powers to the nyayadhishi court, 
Under special instructions however, or with et mpitepa of the 
Diwin or Mahdraja, the izérddrs often decided cases of grave 
offences requiring higher punishments than they were authorised to 


In connection with the imirds of chautrds may be mentioned the 
7 spe ial iadirda which used to be oquenty sens on the Kajali 

yj, or the rd day of the dark half of the month of Bhidrapad 
On that particular night the streets and lanes are much frequented 
by the men and women of certain classes, and this occasion used 
frequently to be pressed into service in order to obtain fines for real ? 
or supposed offences against marriage from persons of means. 

The pagla system which continued unaltered during the first three 
periods and which still survives will be deseribed further on. 

In 1860 the chautrés and the izdra system were abolished; and 
the husur fausdéri department was created by Maharaja Khanderav. 

| \ all olfences which were 
beyond the powers granted to the mahal vahivatdérs, ond murders 
and some other grave offences were inquired into by the huzur 
fauzdari court; but the punishment Iay with the Diwin or the 
Mahdrija. From the hucur fauedari down to the village police 
patel all the officers were magistrates and police officers at the 
same time, They not only tried and decided criminal cases, but 
also conducted preliminary inquiries and traced out offenders, Tho 
detection and punishment of crime devolved upon the same set of 
officers. 


But the main feature of the change introduced in 1860, so far 
as it regarded the mahdls or provinces, was the appointment of 
fausdére or rather fauzddri aval kdrkuns under the vahivdtddre, 
The vahivitdiér had four aval kirkwng under him, Each aval _ 
karkun represented a separate department. Besides the revenua _ 
aval kirlun there were the fauzddéri aval kirkun or fausdar, — 
who had charge of the magisterial, police, and municipal work, the — 
divént aval karkun who had charge of civil justice, and tho 
Sendpati aval kirkun who represented the military department. — 
Of these, the fauzdéri aval karkun alone need be noticed here. 
The appointment of this aval karkun, in fact of all-the aval 
kerkuns, was not in the hands of the vahivaldar, bat was made 
by the corresponding department in the Aueur. The faundért. 
aval karkwn represented the Ausur fausdéri in the court of the 
talivefdar and was a nominee of the husur fauzddri court. The?” 
hg into and preparation of criminal cases devolved upon him; — 
the decision however, or in some cases, the signature on the 
decision rested with the vahivitdér. The fausdir also had the 
power of making a separate representation to the Axuzur fauzddri 
m cases where he and the vahivitddr did not agree. But this 
Br was often of the nature of a private report. cs 


the list of police and magisterial officers, the lowest was the 
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village police patel, or mukhi, whose powers were limited to a fine of 
one rupee aud 4 annas and twenty-four hours’ imprisonment. The 
sukhi and his rakhas were responsible for the safety of the village. 
Above the mukhi came the thanedér, who had charge of a group of 
villages and whose powers generally extended to Rs. 5, or, m some 
cases, Rs. 10 fine sae rs days’ imprisonment. Besides the disposal 
of small offences within his powers, the Hinedérconducted preliminary 
inquiries with a view to commit a case to the vahivdidar. Above 
the dhdneddr was the vahivatdér; for the fauzddir or fauzddri aval 
Léricun had no place in the scale of officers invested with powers 
of disposal. The vahicatdar's powers were usually limited to three 
months’ imprisonment and Rs, 25 fine. In eases requiring a higher 

nnishment, but not exceeding six months’ imprisonment and 
Rs. 50 fine, the vahivdtdére were allowed to hold preliminary 
inquiries and submit them with their opinion to the Awzur fausddri 
for decision. In cases requiring « higher punishment than six months’ 
imprisonment and Ra. 50 fine, the wahivatdirs were to submit 
the preliminary inquiry without stating any opinion to the ser- 
fausdirs who held what inquiry they deemed proper and submitted 
‘the cases with their opinion to the Auzur fauadiri. In the last 
class of cases, therefore, the vahirdidars may be regarded to have 
been mere police officers. The sarfauzddars were not invested with 
distinct criminal powers. Their appointment seems to have been 
intended only to obviate the inconvenience to people residing in 
distant parts of the State, of being obliged to appear before the 
huzur fausdart. 

All cases above the cognizance of the vahivatdar were disposed 
of by the Auzwr fanedari court. The powers of this court extended 
to one year’s imprisonment and Rs. 100 fine. The court was 
empowered to award the above punishments without consulting 
the Diwiin, but as a matter of fact the Diwan was consulted in or 
kept informed of almost all cases pending before the husur fourdiri, 
The result was that the Diwdén’s interference wns exercised in all 
such cases whether within or beyond the powers of the Ansur 

qusdéri, and the huzur fauzddri was able to try and disposo of all 
“cases whether within or beyond their powers, ostensibly under the 
orders of the Diwan. Appeals lay to the Diwan in all cases. 

The kille sibandi was amalgamated with the fausdart sepoys 
and a police battalion was formed, consisting of seven companies 
under two commandants or commanding officers, the latter word 
becoming kamdni when adopted by the people. Of the seven 
companies, four were armed with muskets and were headed by a 
Major and a commandant, and three were armed with sticks and 
similarly commanded. Each company consisted of 102 men, including 
officers, and was headed by a eubhedar assisted by a jamadar, A 
company was subdivided into four sections, each consisting of 
twenty-three men, one havalddr and one niik, The number of 
companies was afterwards increased to eleven. | 

In 1868, or Samyat 1925, His Highness Khanderdv abolished the 
kacha kharch system. Under this system the vahivifdars with all 
their cstablishment used to be fed by the sarkar. Tho vahipitdar 
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and his kirkuns, &e., not only took their meals at the sarkar’s — 


expense, but their families, too, often received such articles as milk, 
fuel, &e., from the sarkar, In fact the rahivatddr was a vernor 
in miniature and in his mahal was addressed by the title of sarkuir. 
The nemnuk system was introduced, that is, the salaries of the 
vahivatddrs, aval kirkuns, kirkuns, and sepoys were fixed. 


The iaéra system which had been abolished by His Highness 
Khanderdéy was partially re-introduced and the nazardna system 
brought into force. The result was a return to the state of Sa 
whith isted before 1860. Atabout the close of H. H. Malhirréy’s 

lice was grained, or rather separated from the Sendpati 
lepartment, Classes of magistrates were formed and their powers 


reign, however, some changes w: 
Ped at 






& first class vahivdfdir being Rs. 100 fine and six months? 
imprisonment. A police officer for the city was appointed, who 
was afterwards transferred to the Kadi division in consequence of 
the disturbances then Peering in that district, The police 
nemnuk for the city of Baroda was curtailed, the force being 
ee roe 1100 to 700 men. In other respects the old system 


The changes introdnced under the new administration have from 
year to year been described in the Administration Reports and 
may be summarised as follows: A regular overhauling of the old 
system gradually took place. Magisterial and police functions were 
separated. The appointment was created of a police naith subhe 
under each district subha, and of police inspectors for sub-divisions, 
and faueddrs for talukde and naib fauzdirs for tappia or thanas, 


For the city a police superintendent has been appointed, with — 


eight inspectors, each having the status of a desea The village 
police is what it was; but the subject will shortly be taken into 
consideration, Though generally the thanedirs were supplanted 
by rash heii BOmMeG stray appomtments of tHhinedara exist even 
now. But they do not exercise police or criminal powers, their 
functions being restricted to revenue work only. Finally it should 
be remarked that Sir T, Midhavrdy’s administration in reality 
created a police force, A step in the direction was taken in the 


city of Baroda by Khanderiy Mahérdja, but the step was buta — 


partial one. The difference between the past and the present is 


this, that up till now there was no clear line of demarcation between 
the army and the police. The faindéi sibandt was essentially a 


+ 


military force, and an offence against the public peace was in no 


vague sense treated as an act of rebellion against the Sovereign, 
It is impossible in this brief space to relate how absurd now seem Pe 
the results of this old confusion of ideas between war and tha 


administration of justice. Now the police magistrate need not be 
considered a general, leading the troops of the State to wage war 
oO Criminals, | 

The following table gives the strength of the Baroda police force 


1 





according to the extent of the mahdl, the powers of | 
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The system of paglds or tracks is an institution of long standing Praglets, 
in Gujarat, and appears to be a remnant of the old system of sep 
communities. It exists toa certain extent even to thisday, Ih 
working of this system as it existed before the organization of the 
police may be summarised as follows : 


















As soon as information of an offence was given to the mukht, or 
police patel, of the village, within which or within the limits of which 
the offence might have taken place, he with the pagis, or trackers, " 
went to the scene of the offence, and the pagis traced the paglas or | 
footprints. The pagis were and are to this day expert in this work, | . 
Certain provinces have, it is said, certain marks made by the Mochis e. 
or shoemakers upon the shoes they sell. These marks generally 5 
served to show to what province or portion of province the wearer 2 
of the shoe belonged. How far this served for the real detection of A 
crime cannot be definitely ascertained. When the paglds were traced 
toa village or even to the limits of a village other than that in ei 
which the offence had taken place, it was the duty of the mukhi and : 
pagis of that village either to trace the paglas or footprints farther ‘= 
on and lead them ont of that village, or admit the responsibility of 4 
the valfar or compensation. Various disputes arose im connection 7 ae 
with the paglas, When paglds were traced to a village, the mukhi .— 
‘and pagis of that village generally began by disputing the 
correctness of the paglis. en the paglés were disputed, the last - pe 
one leading to the vil was covered 80 as to prevent effacement : 
and the parties returned to the original of offence whence the . 
paglas were traced, and there they compared the footprints. If ee 
after comparison the pagliés were admitted either by the parties 
themselves or by the voice of independent pagis, the further tracmg 





of the paglas was continued, or if the paglas did not lead further, 
the question of spepeteea had to be settled. Also im tracing 
the paglis out of village disputes frequently arose. Wrong 

glais were shown, or those shown were not admitted to be correct. 
Every attempt was made to shirk the responsibility created by the 







track; and especially when the dispute was between two villages 
_ belonging to different States or different territories, the desire ta 
reject the responsibility was very great A traveller before he could 


expect to recover valfar from a village, even after the din bean 

to the village led no further, had to satisfy certain conditions, 
He must, for instance, pet notice of his halt to the mukhi 
and payis of the village he had halted in and obtained the serviced 
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of the pagi. If proceeding on his journey by night, he must have 
Big ioea ths services of ie Oy his or p hod Otherwise he 
yonsation. In old days when 
oe amount of compensation was small, it was generally borne by 
the village ; otherwise the izérdar or the Sarkir bind to pay it. The 
pegia are still employed im the detection of offences, but mach of 
the old system of village responsibility and burden of detection has 
fallen into desnetude. : 
Before the year 1857-58, or Samvat 1914, there were chantras in 
the city and lock-ups in the ma/uils for the imprisonment of 
offenders. In some of the #ilulits like Kadi and Pattan, there were 








"pretty large jails. The state of the ehautrda, lock-ups, aud jails was, 


far from being satisfactory. The sanitary condition 


however, very fnr - satisfactor 
of the jails, and the health and discipline of the inmates were almost 


entirely neglected. As an instance may be mentioned a lock-up in 
the city known as Govindriy Jamddaér Pathori, where offenders 
belonging to respectable families were generally confined; gnats 
and other insects pestered the place and made it so uninhabitable 
that people looked upon it with dread, and even now, the recollection 
of the = a brings to them the old feeling of horror. In 1857, at 
ukespearc, the Resident, the Central Jail 
at Baroda was created under the jailorship of one Narbherdémbhii. 
The main block of the jail was first built, additions being 
made from time to time according to the increased necessity of 
accommodation. The system of exacting labour was introduced, 
but after a few years in consequence of the escape of some Vaghers 
and others from the jail, this system was allowed to fall into 
comparative disuse, After the opening of this jail the increased 
accommodation palliated to a certain extent the miseries of the 
prisoners ; but the sanitary condition remained far from satisfactory. 
The sums expended on the feeding, &e., of the prisoners were 
generally recovered from the property of the prisoners themselves 
over and above the amounts of fines levied from them. ‘This state 
of things continued nearly up to the time when reforms were 
instituted by the present administration, 
_ The principal jail is that at Baroda which was opened in 1881. 
Instead of the crowded and ill-ventilated building opposite the public — 
offices, a large and commodious jail on the panopticon system has — 
been constructed on the skirts of the town suburbs, The prisoners — 
are for the first time set to useful work within the jail walls and — 
a wholesome discipline is enforced. Long-term prisoners, thoso 
confined by order of the Baroda courts and some lunatics are confined — 
in the Central Jail. There sre in addition to these at Dabhoi, 
Potlid, Dwarka, Kadi, Navaari, &c., eight jails, for most of which 
new buildings have been erected,' and there are thirty-five lock-ups. 
There is also a small jail in the neighbourhood of the camp at 
Baroda for the detention of thags and dacoits, which is under the 
management of the British Thagi and Dacoity Department. In the 
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Central Jail the numbers of prisoners in 1878-79 and in the noxt 
two years, were as follows : 







Remained at the commence: 
ment af the year. 


= 


The total daily average of prisoners in the jail during 1878-79 was 
593 males and forty-three females. The death-rate during the year 
was 11 per eent. The average cost per prisoner for diet, clothing, 

warding and contingencies, including hospital charges, was 
 &s. 96-6-9. Inthe following year there was a decrease of six per 
cent in the daily average, The death-rate fell to about 5 per cent. 
The average cost was Rs, §4-0-6. In 1880-81 the daily average 
attendance was 848 males and thirty-six females. The death-rate 
was only 2°38 per cent, The average cost per prisoner was nearly Rs. 77. 

In the eight district jails the numbers of prisoners in 1878-79 
and in the next two years were as follows : 












em etch py voles - Recelred during the year. | Dicharged, pardoned, Sc. 
Maica, | Fomaiea. | Totai, | Males Females. | Total. ‘Males. | Females. | Total 
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In 1878-79 the average daily attendance was 1128. The death- 
rate of the convicts was 7 per cent; of the prisoners under trial 
5 per cent. In 1879-80 the average attendance was 1172; the 
death-rate of convicts was 46; of the prisoners under trial 5-6; the 
average cost per prisoner was Rs, 62-2-11. In 1880-81 the average 
attendance waa 906; the death-rate of convicts was 2-4 per cent ; 
the average cost per prisoner was Rs, 76-7-0. =. 
In the thirty-five lock-ups or subordinate jails the total daily 
average of prisoners convicted or under trial was 399 men and 
twelve women for 1878-79; 251 men and women for 1879-80 ; and 

_ 221 for 1880-81. The average cost pe prisoner for 1879-80 was 
nearly Rs. 47, for 1880-81 was Rs. 28-9-0. There were thirteen 
lunatics in confinement in 1878-79. 
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Chapter x. The total cost of the various jails was as follows in 1878-79 : 
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The grand total of the ascendiars for the eat on ‘all the ils 
Ms 1273 i Rs. 1,58,061, In 1870-80 the grand total cp 
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CHAPTER XI. 1 
INSTRUCTION. E: 
Tue chapter on public instruction may fitly commence with a x 


@iatement giving the number of schools and bupis throughout the  yostruction. 
Gdikwar's dominions before 18711 Up to that year the State iy 






took no interest in schools and expended no money on them. All 
that was done was the result of private enterprise. 
The statement will serve to show how much has been effected er 
ing the last five years by the present administration, and what, | 
ate, was the normal condition of the country. 
a Baroda School Returns. 
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1 Mr. Bhogilél Prinvalabhdds, Director of Vernacular Instruction in the Baroda 
State, has given me much information a the vernacular schools, 
n 253—60 
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In 1871-72 there existed throughout the State five Government — 
schools, or one school to every 600 inhabited villages. There were ; 
the rolls of these five schools the names of 822 pupils. Excluding’ — 
charges for superintendence the total expenditure on State education — 
amounted to Baroda Rs, 6233. But much larger sums have been 
expended and a regular department has -been instituted by the 
administration of Raja Sir T. Midavardv, and it is only from the 
year 1875 that we can assert that the State has cared for the 
instruction of the public. 


Comparative Statement of total Expenditure in Baroda R 
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In 1871 the vernacular education of the Baroda State was col- 
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ducted by a local staff seventeen strong under the sup: rintendent, and 


consisted of masters and assistants, drawing a yearly sum of Baroda 
Rs. 1748 or about £152 10s. The local statt in 1879-80 consisted, for 
the High School or College, of a Principal on Rs. 750 a month or 
£900 a year, a Vice-Principal on Rs, 450 a month or £540 a year, 
sixteen teachers and a gymnastic master; for the Anglo-Indian 
Institution of a master and mistress drawing 250 Baroda rupees a 
month : for the aided school at Navaéri of a head master and six 
assistants with a gymnastic teacher; for that at Gandevi of two 
masters ; for the Anglo-vernacular schools of six masters; for the 
Wernacular College of Science of a Principal and eleven teachers, 
three for medicine, three for engineering, three for law, one for 
English, and one for Sanskrit. The vernacular 
Director who was assisted by a school inspector, and were instructed 
by 104 masters and 251 assistant masters (July 1879) The 
maximum pay of a master was Baroda Rs. 50 or British Rs, 43-1-12, 
the minimum pay Baroda Rs, 12 or British Rs. 10-0-8. 

In 1871, it has been said there were five State schools, two for 
Gujarati, two for Marathi! and one for English. It ts interestin 
to note the progress that has since been made, In 1871 a Gujarati, 
a Maréthi and an English teaching school were opened in the City of 
Baroda. To these in 1872 were added a Maréithi and a Gujarati 
school. To these in 1876 two similar schools were added. Meanwhile 
in 1873 His Highness Malharrév instituted four Vedashalas or 
theological schools, a Vyikarn or grammar school, and a Nydya or 
logic school, In 1874-75 two additional Veda schools were started. 
The Jyotish or astronomy school was instituted in 1876. <A 
Gujarati girls’ school came into existence in 1875. An Urdu 
school was opened in the same year. A hi girls’ school was 
sanctioned in 1875. Thus the city contains 9 Sanskrit schools, 
3 Mardthi schools, 3 Gujarati schools, 1 Urdu school, and 2 girls 
schools. There were, besides these, the High School, which became 
a college in 1882, and the Vernacular College of Science, started in 
1877, but not destined to have a long life. 

Sir Kaivasji Jehdngir’s Navairi Zarthosti Madres 
on the Ist October 1856, and received a grant-in-aid from the State in 
1877-78! The Gandevi Anglo-vernacular school, after having been 
in existence some years, was closed at the end of April 1878 for want 
of funds. It was re-opened in December 1879, and is eupertee by 
an old endowment but chiefly by a grant-in-aid from the State. An 
Anglo-Indian institution was opened in the Baroda Camp in 1876. 

rlo-vernacular schools were © at Petlid in 1873, at Sojitra 
nd Dabhoi in 1878, at Kadi and Pattan in 1579, and at Sidhpur in 
1881, The Anglo-vernacular school at Amreli is of the same date. 
There were 5 vernacular schools in 1871-72, but in 1872-73 there 
were 34, in 1873-74 there were 87, in 1874-75 there were 55, in 
1875-76 there were 70, in 1876-77 there were 104, in 1877-75 there 
were 105, in 1879-80 there were 145, in 1880-81 there were 150 
throughout the State, of which 8 were girls’ schools. 


| For thin aml olher Navadel schools sce Navedri in Chapter XIII. on Places of 
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Comparative Statement of Attendance Vernacular Schools, 













being the Matriculation standard rod | of mixed 
opulation it is found necessary to have two sides in the Lower 
Division, viz, the Marathi and the Gujarati. No such sides, 
however, are required in the Upper Division, though instruction 
is apected in both the vernaculars by means of separate lectures, 
This institution resembles the Elphinstone High School of Bombay 
as regards the Gujardti and the Marathi sides. | 
The teaching staff consists of one European Principal, one 
Enropean Vice-Principal, sixteen native assistants,and one gymnasium 
master. Of the sixteen assistants, six work in the Upper Division, 
and most of them are graduates of the University of Bombay ; 
while the remaining ten who work in the Lower Division are 
under-graduates of the same University. Besides teaching in the 
High School, the Principal has the diréction and superintendence of 
the Department of English Education in the State, 
The yearly expenditure to the State on account of this institution 
in 1879-80 was Baroda Rs. 33,114. This sum ineluded salaries of 
masters,” scholarships, prizes, contingencies and grants to the school 
Library. The school fees are 8 annas per mensem in the Upper 
school and 4 annas per mensem in the Lower school. | 
The receipts from fee collections amounted to 1095 Baroda ru 
in 1877-78, to Rs. 1321 in 1879-80, to Rs. 1519 in 1880-81. The 
average charge per student per annum was Baroda Rs, 126-12-6 in 2 
1579-80, and Rs. 109-8-10 in 1880-81. . 
The number of pupils on the rolls with their average attendance 
at the end of every official year from 1871 to 1882 were as below: 



















bia mae 





i fnformation afforded by Mr, Tépiddn Dayérdm Mehta, MA., Pirot Amistant 
Master in the High School, r a y Mehta, M.A., First 

* this dota not include the pay of the Vice-Principal; but on the other hand 
no transfer of charge is made to the . lo-vernacular schools of a portion of the 
salary of the Head Master of the on Soho who is alao their Director, 
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Of 836 pupils in April 1550, 259 were Hindus, 32 were Parsis, 13 
wore Mahommedans, and 2 were Portuguese as the following 
statement shows : 
Baroda High School Pupils, 1880. 






The subjoined table shows the number of the students from this 
school who have passed the entrance examination of the University 
of Bombay : 


One of these students took the B.A. degree in 1880 and one 
passed the F.E. A. in 1879. The languages taught in this school 
em) English ; (2) Gujarati; (3) Mara hi; (4) Sanskrit; and (5) 

€Prsial. 






The total amount of scholarships attached to the High School 
and College is Rs. 125 British and Rs. 75 Baldshai, equal to Ra. 65 
British. “The sum of Rs. 125 is thus distributed: three scholarships 
‘of Rs. 20 per mensem tenable at any college are awarded under certain 
conditions to students passing the Previous Examination direct from 
the Baroda College, Two additional scholarships of Rs. 20per mensem 
are reserved for students wishing if ve the Poona ee of Science 
or the Grant Medical College. Five scholarships of Ra 6 
mensem to be held for the year at the Baroda College are awarded 
to students who have } the Matriculation Examination from the 
Baroda High School. The greater part of the Bébishdi Re. 75 is 
paid to pupt of His Highness’ territories coming to learn English 
at this institution. The remainder is given as merit-scholarships. 
Besides this, Rs. 10 per mensem are given in scholarships to poor 
scholars who show proficiency in gymnastic exercises, In the 
Administration Report for 1879-50 - is ee “The State 
continues to grant Rs. 25 per mensem for merit scholarships open 
to general competition in the Upper school, and a further sum 
of Rs, 50 per mensem is open to competition for the district, Anglo- 
vernacular and vernacular schools.” The prize fund is Ra 240 per 
mensem. 






A ium and a cricket-club are attached to the school. 
Where is a small school library. A ly grant of Rs. 250 (British) 
is senigned to the library that additions may be made to the stock 
of 

books, and in 1881 there were 596. 


« In 1877 there were 274 books, in 1880 there were 517 


Chapter XI. 
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This account of the 
brief notice of the College into which it has grown ar 
in which the studies of the pupils of both High School and College 
i ircietltaeh tah eat “ The College was sy Seer ral 
system lish education organized by the administration, 
ie Octo pated hals ree ic 
Arts of the University of Bombay, for the purposes of the Previous 


Examination. The ail is one of the | omest 
structures of the kind in India. It is in the shape of an E, 
the centre being formed by a domed hall sixty feet square and one 










hundred and forty-four feet high. Each wing contains ten class 


rooms, five on the ground floor and five on the first floor, besides 
library, museum, chemical and physical laboratories, office and 


sinaller ante-rooms, There is accommodation for about six hundred ~ 


students. _ The style of architecture is early Hindu (Hemadapanti) 
and the design is by R. Chisholm, Esq., FR, B.A., Architect to 
the Madras Government, The building cost about six likhs of 


rupees,” Mr. Tait, the Principal of the High School and College, is” 


assisted in his work in the latter institution by the Vice-Principal 
and four professors in Mathematics, Sanskrit and Persian. The 
College rolls give the names of five scholars and twenty-five 
commoners. 

This school was opened in July or August 1876, and was designed 
‘chiefly to provide education for the children of the European and 
Eurasian officers employed in the Military department of the State, 
It is, however, open to all European and Eurasian children who 
have no other means of obtaining education. 

The school is managed by a master and mistress, In 1878-79, 
1879-80 and 1880-81 there were 21 pupils, of whom 13 were boys 
and § girls, nearly one-half of the sehod being under seven years of 
age, In the first two years the expenditure amounted to Rs. 3744, in 
1880-81.it rose to Rs. 4033, the fee collections to something over 
or under Rs. 200, In 1879-80 the rate of school fee was Re. 1 per 
pups per mensem, and the annual cost of educating each pupil was 
Rs. 236. The subjects of studies were reading, writing, arithmetic, 
history, geography and grammar. The girls were taught plain 
sewing and Knitting. It is an expensive institution and one not 
likely to be kept up. 

The establishment of Anglo-vernacular schools in seven of the 
most important towns of the State has already been mentioned. As 


‘is the ease with the Anglo-Indian institution at Baroda, these schools 


are under the direction and supervision of the Principal of the 
Baroda High School and College. English is taught in these schools 
op to Standard IL They are intended to act as feeders to the 
Daren ti High School, though 16 18 expected that Kadi and Pattan 
pupils will go to Ahmedabad, and they are also designed to provide’ 
an English education wherever there is a good demand for it, In 
1879-80 only seven boys went up from these schools to the High 





1 Bombay University Calendar for 1892-83, pages 321-28, 
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_ School, in 1880-81 twenty-seven went up, in 1881-82 forty-two Chapter x1 v 
i went up. td | Instruction, = 
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The pupils with the exception of a few Musalmans are all Hindus. 

The monthly fee is 4 annas. The annual cost of educating each 

pupil varies in the different schools from about Rs. 17 to about Rs, 29. 
| 


| In 1881-82 the number of students was 278. 
& 


Sir Kavasyji Jehdngir Readymoney's Zarthosti Madressa at Nayséri —-@rant-in-aid 
was instituted on the Ist October 1856 by the benevolent gentleman sei 
whose name this High School bears, The Managing Committee of 
the school consists of Pdrsis for it is partly maintained by the 
voluntary contributions of Parsis, and the existence of the committee 
was prescribed by the founder. In 1877 the Managing Committee 
consented to throw open the school to pupils of all races and religions 
instead of confining admittance to Pirsis, and from that year the 
State has given the institution a grant-in-aid of Rs 2600 British 
rupees. Instruction is imparted up to the Matriculation standard, 
and the study of Latin has been introduced in addition to Sanskrit 
and Persian. In 1879-80, of a total number of 54 pupils 40 were 
Parsis and 14 Hindus, in 1880-81 there were 65 pupils of whom 15 
were Hindus, in 1881-52 there were 72 pupils. e monthly rate of 
fee was § annas, the annual cost of the school was Rs, 5908 in 1879-80 
and Rs. 5982 the next year, and the cost of educating each pupil was 
Rs 110 in 1879-80 and Rs. 85 the next yea. soggy ericket z¢ 

» ond and gymnasium the school possesses a library containing ie 
576 books. Th ree boys matriculated at the Univorsity from this {- 
school in 1880-81, asa few others had enemy done. Mention 
has been made of the Gandevi High School, It is yet in its infancy, 
The grant-in-aid is Rs, 600 ee annum, In 1880-81 it contained 
56 pupils, who paid fees of from 1 to 8 annas, The expenditure 

Was hs. 1150 and the monthly cost of educating each pupil was 

about Rs. 29. In 1881-82 there were 69 pupils, A third school, 
the Navesdri Diidébhai Tata School, contained in 1881-82 167 pupils. 
Under vernacular schools mention is made of 23 vernacular 
indigenous schools which receive assistance from the State, - 

A bold resolve was made to impart a knowledge of some of the Vernacular College — 
most useful modern sciences through the vernacular languages, <. 

_ Gujaréti and Maréthi. The Vernacular College of Science was 

_ accordingly started in August 1876 on a liberal footing. The services 

of no less than eleven or twelve professors were enlisted. Men, for 
the most part graduates in the hea ho Bombay and holding 
high official posts in the State, lectured, three of them on medicine, 








Pp | engineering, three on law, one on English, and one on 
 pstruction, 4 Sanskrit. The expenditure amounted to about Rs. 12,000 a year. 
Vernacular Colloge No fees were exacted from the students: on the contrary, scholarships 
ermioular College worth Rs. 2200 year were bestowed upon them. Nevertheless 
| sta the attendance was never at any time excessive. In 1876 there 
were 80 students, in 1877 there were 62 students, in the next year” 
49 and then 48 students, Of these 17 were in the medical branch, 
12 in the law branch, and 19 in the engineering branch. In 1880-81 
there were 46 students of whom 15 were in the medical and 21 in. 
the engineering branch, It is unnecessary to point out that this 
institution was never regarded as anything but a costly experit ent. 
| The difficulty of teaching without any standard vern - books 
on scientific subjects, and under the consequent necessity of 
. inventing or eat rap taligoniani terminology—this difficulty alone 
was one which might have seemed insurmountable. After a brief 
career the institution was closed in 1882. It had been found possible 
by great efforts to impart a little science through the vernacular 
tongue, but practically impossible by means of a small college to 
educate a man to be useful In a prot =s83] on 
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School, 
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Total ios | 11,4 | 10 | 20,001 | 
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¥ The schools classified according to languages: 
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A little further on it ts recorded how in 1882 there were 18] 
State schools, 23 indigenous schools to whom a grant-in-aid is given, 
and a total number of scholars falling little short of 21,800. 


The vernacular schools mentioned above include the girls’ schools, 
In 1876-77 there were three girls’ schools with an attendance of 
212, in 1877-78 there were seven girls’ schools with an attendance 
of 445, in 1878-79 the attendance rose to 573, in the following year 
there were eight girls’ schools with an average strength of attendance 
of 627, and in 1880-81] the same number with an attendance of 554, 

On the 31st July 1882 there were 12 schools with the names on 
the rolls of 1070 girls, their average daily attendance being 625°9. 
The following table will show the localities in which each school is 
situated, the number on the rolls and attendance : 


Girl Schools, 1882, 
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Besides the girls’ achools above mentioned, there is a Female 


Training class at Baroda where about fourteen school-mistresses are 
now being prepared for their work. Ten only of these receive a 
monthly stipend varying from three to five Baroda rupees. It was 
| established in the month of February 1882. No fees are levied. 
The total number of schools and scholars on the rolls at the end 
of the year 1891-82 were 204 and 21,770 respectively. These figures 
include the 23 aided indigenous schools, having 1588 scholars, 
together with the Baroda Female Training class, They are 
classified as follows : 


According to the languages 
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to the divisions in which they are situated : 
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There is no uniformity i in hag rates s of foos, and for eral years 
about 20 per cent. of the pepils were admitted free of payment. — 
No fees are charged in the Sanskrit, Urdu and girls’ schools, Inthe | 
City of Baroda the rates of fee are one anna per boy up to the 5th 
vernacular andar’ and two annas above that. In the districts, 
Kathidwar excepted, it is one anna up to the 3rd dates and two 
annas above that. In Kathidwir one anna is charged without 

| nastostandards, There is a re-entrance fee of four annas 
for boys who, having left school once, re-enter it within one year. 
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The fee collections in 1875-76 amounted to Rs, 4268, but since 
then they have risen considerably. 

















Statement of Fee Collections, 

| Eta, Ba. 
Baroda City pos? ie 

De, Divislon sect aaa 

Naveiri do. .., Ho 1b1o 

Edi dé. . P| avi6 
Amrel do. 552 ais 
| Okbdmandal do, | is a7h 
Total... 7651 | sors | emma | 11,008 


As prizes there were distributed Rs. 1577 in 1877-78, Ra. 1844 
in 1878-79, Rs. 1613 in 1879-80, and Ra. 2131 in 1880-8]. Private 
visitors in the same years distributed no less than Rs 1211, Rs. 931, 
Rs, 1320 and Rs. 2400 in prizes and sweetmeats. 


‘In the City of Baroda, there were in 1851-82, including one Marathi 
aided indigenous school having 73 scholars on the rolls with an 
average attendance of 624, 24 vernacular and Sanskrit schools, 
with an average attendance of 1927*4 pupils out of 2591 enrolled, or 
2°5 per cent. of the total population of the City, viz, 101,818 according 
to the late census of 1851. The details of these schools will be 
found from the following table : 


NAME, 
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In Petlid there were four schools : 


In Sojitra there were two schools 
girls’ school ; 


STATES. 


In Dabhoi there were four schools! - 


1 | Maréthi School 
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having 125 on 


als, one Gujariti boys’ school and , 
o ; the former having 404 names on the rolls and’ 
a daily average attendance of 2944: and the latter 
the roll with an attendance ot 71-8. 


a: he Sinor nia nbc two schools, one Gujarati and one Marathi, 
€ former bearing the names of 55 boys on the rolls and the latter 
having 28 names on the rolls. ° ae 


In Karn4li there were two schools: 


1 Gujarati Boys’ School. 1 Girls’ School, 
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In Pattan there were five schools! : Chapter XI. 

é ) Instracti 
Pattan Division, 

‘. 
r 
.e 
ag 
i 
i a2 r 
In Sidhpur there were two schools? : a 
1 Gujardti Boys’ School, 1 Gujardti Girls’ School, S. 
ot hare steeae oe oh ape: stienaens : 
is al Dor. Lan ee, — 
305 209-2 35 17 4 
At Sddra thera were two schools - “S 
1 Urdu School. 1 Marithi School, > 
or bere. Pron e coon HP a 
43 208 39 29°3 a 
At Navasidri there were four schools? : Navedri Division. “7 
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3 ST lad (Maia bial eu vernacular school. 
No mention is made of the grant-in-aid Anglo-Vernacular and High School, 
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Chapter XI. In Manikvada thore were two schools : 
Instruction. 1 Gujarati School, 1 Marithi School. 
Amreji Division. oF hae nidedianch, | ot toy aternidatoe 
| 63 39-9 89 517 
In Varvala there were two schools: 
1 Gnujardti School, | 1 Urdu School, 
Number Daily Number Dally 
of boya, athembanos, of leo shitondamoe, 
133 806 31 62-4 
- In Dwiarka there were five schools! : d 
a 
ie = 
Bi | Soo 


Thus in 1881-82 the 181 Government schools were distributed _ 
among 127 towns and villages out of a total number of about 2934 
towns and villages in the State. Thus,on an average, there is one 
school for every 17 inhabited towns and villages. : 
Sanskrit Schools, Some separate notice may be taken of the Sanskrit schools, 11 in 
number, of which 9 are at the Capital: ! 
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, nous me ore almost abray® if not always, conducted 
hmans, large towns the post is generally handed down 
by Be father to son, and this is also the case where the business | 
instruction is carried on all the year round. 


No regular monthly fees are taken from the pupils, A small 
sun 18 paid when some standard of studies is perfected. Thus one 
paid for each of the four dnks or m tiplication tables, the 
paces the baritkhadi or the art of forming letters in writing, the 
Bast of letter-writi This is the system of payment in the case of 
poor people. The Gurue, however, do not exact such small sums from 
richer parents, as they expect to be paid in a lump sum when the 
n 283—62 
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pupil one completed his education. Cases have occurred where a 
TE 


then received as much as Rs. 50 or Rs. 200. In some | 
schools, however, Rs, 2 are charged in advance for the alphabet, the 





bardkhadi, the art of writing names, for the multiplication and 
ee of dnks. In many schools Bréhman boys are not charged 
any fee. 


In large towns where the system of reg fees has been — 
introduced, each pupil pays 4 annas a month; in small villages 
where the same system fas come in, he pays between Re. 1 and Rs. 2 
a year. The income of the master includes the handful of grain given . 





_ by each pupil called ‘ muthi and pice.” 



















An entrance fee is taken in every school. Every new boy hasto. — 

hol fit least Re. 1 to the master, and sometimes Re. 1 to give a 

oliday to the school-boys, along with a cocoanut, rice in husk and 
molasses. On such occasions rich people will give a turban or — 
even a shawl. 

Town boys come to school at five years of age and leave it when — 
they are ten, but in villages they come later and remain longer. 
There are no indigenous schools for girls. | 

The curriculum of indigenous schools is mulikshar, ndma, _ 
dhat, anke or multiplication tables, and addition of tink, mental 
arithmetic, letter-writing, writing out agreements, bonds and 
hundis. In the more modern style of indigenous school the reading 
of printed matter has been added and a course of arithmetic, &e2 

The school-house is generally of a poor kind. Sometimes it isa 9 
portion of a religious or public building, the room attached to a” 
temple, a dharmshdla orachaura., Sometimes, however, the hereditary 
Guru has hired or built a school-house for himself, and occasionally - 
one has been presented to the village by some rich person. Very — 
commonly, in the southern division the Mehtaji teaches in the ~ 
veranda of his own house. No furniture of any sort is required, 
a few patis or boards are provided for the boys to write on. There 
is abundance of dust on the floor, and an absence of ventilation in 
the room, which is distressing from a sanitary point of view: 

No religious instruction is imparted. But when the school opens 
and closes, a shiksha or set of verses containing moral principles is | 
daily recited by the boys in chorus. | : 

The master has no paid assistants, but one of his forward pupils | 
often teaches the younger boys atis. He takes, however, a5 & J 

matter of right some eatables, such as fried pulse, parched rice, ete, | 
brought in t ie Post vie by the boys for their own consumption. 
No books are used, but of late some have been introduced as well as 7} 








1 The ‘Muthi and pico’ system prevaila everywhere, At some places the Muthi 


| 
ia 


or handfal of grain is given on certain days only, in some it is given daily. Pice are 
"parton shortages In villages where people are poor and wc ahis bo dadeteneya ia 
the (furu causes of his to give him a meal intorn. For teaching marriage 9) 
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_* Inechools where Vanids predomi re rithmetic includes simple |) 
and compound interes predominate the course of arithmetic includes simple 
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slates instead of patis, No register of names or attendance is kept, 


but the senior pupil writes down of a ee names of all who 
attend. Some of the seniors are sent out to beat up truants, and 


pesicomlly the master himself sallies forth, whip or cane in hand, ™ 


and compels the more obstinate or irregular of hia lads to school. 
The punishments inflicted in school are of a corporeal nature and 
are severely applied, and the popularity of the master greatly 
depends on the way in which he exercises his right to punish. Ifa 
boy enters the school at five he is penerslly pushed through his 
course in four years, if he joins later, he often gets through in two 
years. 

Of course many of the indigenous schools cannot stand arainst 
State institutions with trained masters and a system of book- 
learning. Nevertheless, where there are no permanent schools their 
existence is encouraged. His Highness Sayijirtiv is inclined 
liberally to assist indigenous schools. 

A SXPSr IE we system has been recently set on foot for indigenous 
schools, where no State vernacular schools exist. Under the 
present rules a master can get a grant only if the maximum number 
of pupils is 30, and the amount of a grant depends on the 
examination results. Thus § annas are granted for every boy 
passing Standard I, Re. 1 for Standard ii, Rs. 1-8 for Standard 
Hil, and Rs. 2-8 for Standard IV. This system is being cautiously 
tried and as yet only Rs, 1000 are sanctioned in the yearly Budget 
to be thus dispensed by the Director of Public Pes vanalie 
Instruction. 

Referring to this very account of indigenous schools the Minister 
in his report for the year 1876-77 ye : ‘There are nearly 300 
indigenous schools, containing about 12,000 boys, which have no 
connection with the Educational Department.. The school-going 

pulation may thus be estimated at between 22,000 and 23000 
Estimating the whole lation at twenty ldékis, and the children 
at five ldihs, this wonld give a percentage of 4-4." 

The Census of 1881 gave the following results regarding the 
education of the people: 
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The Edueational Department includes a book depét, mainly of 
educational works for the use of the schools. In the year 1878-79, 
28,099 books were sold valued at Rs. 6455, in the following yes 
26,307 books valued at Rs, 5525, and in 1880-81 33,791 onka raliatt 
* at Rs, 8219. 

The City of Baroda contains the Baroda State Library, opened in 
February 1877. The State has provided it with a tasteful building 
opposite the Public Offices, costing abont Rs. 45,000, It also 
maintains for the library an establishment of two clerks and four 
or five peons. In addition to this the State presented the institution 
with Rs, 5000 for the purchase of books. .A branch to the library 
* was started in the City, in April 1878. The subscribers are more 
than 200 in number and pay according to the class which they belong 
to Rs. 2,8as.cor4as. W ith the proceeds of these fees a large number 
of English and vernacular newspapers and periodicals is obtained. 
Gifts of books have been made from time to time by private 
individuals, and conspicuous among these isa gift of Rs. 1000 by 
Shrimant Gangidhar Yeshvant, the head of the Gopal Mairél 
House, for the purchase of Sanskrit books. In 1581 the Librar 





contained 2064 books, of which 1143 were English, 381 Gujarati, - 


881 Marathi, 140 Sanskrit and 19 Hindustsni. 

The town of Navsiri contains a good little sone opened in 1872 
and supported partly by contributions and partly by subscriptions. 
The Atherii Réna Library, however, mainly depends on the 
interest upon a fund raised to preserve the memory of the person 
whose name the institution bears. It contains 2832 volumes in the 
English, Gujariti and Persian languages. The two Bombay English 
newspapers and most of the Gujarati newspapers are su nlied by 
private individuals in Bombay. There are about 156 subscribers, 
of whom most are Piirsis, who pay a monthly fee of four annas, 
two annas or one anna. It is located in a building of its own. A 
reading-room has also been started in Navséri in 1877. 

ser Rat have also lately been opened in some of the chief 


towns of the State, such as Petlad, Sojitra, Dabhoi, Dwarka, Kadi 
Pattan. 


There is a Government soap ye in the town of Baroda 
In 1876-77 the cost was Rs. 7600, in 1877-78 the establish- 
ment cost Rs. 3737 and the materials employed Rs. 6740, in 
o@1S78-79 the total expenditure was Ks. 10,691, in 1879-80 it was 
Rs. 17,128 and in 1580-81 it was Rs, 22,547. The establishment 
cannot, however, satisfy all the wants of the State and heavy jobs 
are sent to be done in Bombay. 

There is at present no newspaper in the State. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HEALTH. 


'THovaH allusion has already been made to the climate of each of 
the divisions in Chapter L.,? a few additional remarks may here be 
inserted as the climate affects the health of the people, 

The climate of the city of Baroda is dry and hot in the hot season 
which commences in March and ends in June, the hottest months 
being May and June. The maximum temperature is 105°F, during 
the hottest part of the day, and it has been occasionally known to rise 


~ to 107° and 110°; the minimum tem is 80°F, The climate 


during the season ts hot and moist and relaxing, the rains 
setting in Rapa f the middle or later part of June and lasting till 
the end of October. The maximum temperature in the rainy season 
is 86°F, and the minimum is 78°. The average rainfall is reckoned 
at 42 inches or 42 inches and 82 cents, The climate during the 
‘so-called cold season which commences in November and lasts till 
the end of February isdry and cool, the maximum temperature 
being 92°F. and the minimum being 59°F, The coldest months are 
generally December and January, During the drying up of the 
rains, a process which lasts from September to December, the 
climate is held to be more unwholesome than at any other time of 
the year, and the people suffer considerably from the malarious 
state of the atmosphere. 


The above remarks apply to the division generally, but while the — 


sub-divisons of Savili, Padra, Petlid, Sojitra and Karndli are held 
to be healthier than the city itself, other sub-divisions such as 
Sankheds, Bahddarpur and Songéfriare less healthy. The variations 
in the temperature resemble those of the city more or less, the 
maximum in the hot season being 112°, the minimum 74°, the 
maximum in the rainy season being 96° and the minimum 74°, the 
maximum in the cold season being 93° and the minimum 60°. 

The Kadi division is held to be the healthiest of the three. It is, 
generally v pete a level sandy district, well drained, with a small 
pala of subsoil water. Some eevee of it, especially the sub- 

ivisions of Dehgim, Vijdpur, Visnagar, adnagar and Pattan 
are remarkably wholesome owing to the | 


end of June, the climate is very dry and hot, the days beg much 





Information kindly given by Dr. Bhalchandra K. Bhatvadekar, Chief Medical 
= Gee pages 10, 20, 23. 
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hotter than the nights. The maximum temperature is 100°F. and the 
minimum 72°F, The rainy season extends from July to October, 
the average rainfall being reckoned at 32 inches or 32 inches and 55 
cents. The dryness and heat give way to the first showers of rain, 
and the climate becomes pleasantly moist and cool, differing in these 
respects from the climate of the central division. There is in this 
ae alone of the Gaikwiir's dominions a really cold season which 
lasts from November till the middle of February. The maximom 
temperature is 92° and the minimum 51°F. 

In the Navedri division a distinction must be drawn between the 
Rani Mahale of Mohs, Vidra, Songad and a part of Velichha which 
are unhealthy, Songad and Vidéra notoriously so, and the Rasti 
Mohals of Navedri, Palsina, Kimrej, Gandevi, Velichha and Kathor 
which are healthy. The climate of the Rant Mahdls is at all times 
insalubrious, but is the least dangerous during the hot season, As 
has been said, the water is full of the impurities of organic matter, 
and the climate is malarious. The hot season lasts from February 
to June, the maximum temperature being 104°F, and the minimum 
74°. The rainy season extends from June to October, the average 
rainfall being 52 inches 1 cent, the maximum temperature being 
94° and the minimum 74°. The cold season which extends from 
November to the end of January is the most malarious portion of 
the year. The maximum temperature is 90° and the minimum is 
60°. Of the Rdsti Mahdls the most salubrions, especially during 
the hot season, are Navadri, Gandevi and Bilimora, The close 
proximity to the sea maintains a moist and temperate climate, and 
though the early cir of the hot season which extends from March 
to June is somewhat heavy and close, the regular sea breezes which 
set in towards the end of April produce a most agreeable change, 
The maximum temperature during the hot season is 101°, th 
minimum 74°, The rainy season commences in June and ends in 
October ; the rainfall is estimated at an average of 41 inches and 
o4 cents, the maximum temperature is 91° and the minimum 70°. 
The eold season extends from November to the end of February ; 
the maximum temperature is 87° and the minimum 60°F. The 
rainy and cold seasons are gencrally malarious. 

The disenses which are most prevalent in the city of Baroda are 
malarious fevers, affections of the respiratory organs and alimentary 
canal, syphilis, cutancots diseases and rheumatic affections. The 
beneral health of the city is good during the hot and the early part 
of the rainy season, but dusise the later portion of the latter and the 
greater part of the cold season there 1s —- prevalence of 
malarious fevers, bowel complaints and affections of the lungs. 
livisi , the city ; the general 





health is good, The more prevalent diseases are malarious fevers, 
diseases of the alimentary canal, rheumatic affections, syphilis, 





diseases of the eye, lungs and skin. 

The general health im Kadi is much better than in the other 
divisions. The most prevalent diseases are malarions fevers, 
diarrhea, bronchitis, Mecanen ases of the alimentary canal, rheumatic 
affections and skin diseases, 


Health : - 
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The general health of the Navsiri division is fair. The most 
prevalent diseases are malarious fevers during the rainy and cold 
seasons, bronchitis, diarrhoea and skin diseases. | 

The chief causes of these diseases may be found in the climate, 
the habits and modes of living of the people, and the endemic 
nature of the different districts. To the climate must be ascribed _ 
the malarious fevers swwhich are extremely prevalent amongst the / 
inhabitants of the Baroda and Navsiiri divisions, especially som tha” ~ 
Rani Mahals of the Navséri division, where these fevers give rise to 
affections of the liver and spleen. At Songad and Vidra thereis 
not a single individual but has an enlarged spleen which gives rise to 
a protuberant abdomen, and in some cases to splenetic ascites most 
stan to those who are senna in the land. Next to me Sree < 
fevers stand the diseases of the respiratory organs which may be ~ 
ascribed to climatic causes. It is saieciall in the Baroda and 
Navedri divisions and toa less extent in the Kadi division that these 
diseases are prevalent. The habits and modes of living of the 
peop)® give rise to the various diseases of the alimentary canal, 
to rhenmatic affections and to syphilitic diseases, which are common 
in the Baroda division and most frequent in the city of Baroda. 
They also Gare ee to cutaneous disenses. The dirty habits of the 
Gujariti Vamids, Jains, and low caste people give rise to cutaneous 
diseases. The endemic nature of certain districts gives rise to 
diseases of the alimentary canal, such as diarrhoea, worms, dracun- 
colus ; and also general diseases such as leprosy and serofula. At 
Baroda dracunculus is very common; entoza are very common in 
Naveéri and Dvyarka, while leprosy and scrofula are seen throughout 
the divisions in Gujarat. The Hindus, especially the Gujarati 
population, are subject to malarious fevers, diseases of the alimentary 
canal and cutaneous diseases. The Péarsia are subject to nervons - 
diseases, while the Musalmins seem to suffer more from chest and 
rheumatic affections, 

It is certain that in remote and recent times the dominions of the 
Géikwir must have been visited by epidemics of greater or lesa 
magnitude, But ina land where no records are kept all is quickly — 
buried in oblivion ; at the best an indistinct memory remains of 
some event of extraordinary and exceptional importance. Such ~ 
was the occurrence of an epidemic of cholera in 1863-64 which had 
a well defined origin. In December 1863 His Highness Khanderiiv — 
wentin pomp to Bombay to mect the Duke of Fdmburgh and took 
with him a following of 6000 people. While at that capital the — 
sanitary arrangements of the camp were bad and cholera appeared, 
first among the regiments. No steps were taken to arrest the 
disease and His Highness proceeded to Poona. On the way by the 
Khopivli road the epidemic spread, and at Poona fifty of the sepoys 
died in spite of the special treatment recommended by His Highness, | 
in ope of charms, manfras and other devices. Then came the 
march back to Baroda by way of Songad, where His Highness lost 
his wife, the Rani Ambibdi, and so home by February 1864. The | 
epidemic, ae entered the — and raged with fury, till by 


d of March some houses were 
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bodies were borne out of the city in carts; the daily death-rate 
was appalling; it is roughly guessed that the victims numbered 
between three and four thousand. The figures cannot be ascertain- 
ed, but it was noticed that the Prabhus suffered most. 

On the 14th of April 1875 cholera broke ont in the city, The 
cantonment was then crowded with European and native troops 
and a great number of people who had met there for political 
purposes, and it was due “to the very severe measures taken to 
prevent all unnecessary intercourse between city and camp that the 
epidemic did not reach the latter place. The city was divided into 
ten districta; British medical subordinates were sent to them: the 
Voids zealously co-operated in distributing medicines ; an attempt 
was made to cleanse the town of its accumulated filth; much was 
done to check the disease. Nevertheless by the 22nd of June there 
had been 901 ascertained cholera cases and of the patients 581 
recovered and 298 died, In 1877 there was some cholerain the city 
andthe districts, but itdid not takeaseriousform. The returns give 
19 cases and 7 deaths, and serve to show not the extent of the 
epidemic, but the manner in which the people avoided the efforts of 
the medical and police authorities to desvée and stamp out the 
disease. A little small-pox appeared in the three divisions. 

In 1875 cholera was introduced into the city of Baroda from some 
outlying villages. There were 98 cases treated at the dispensary 
of whom 11 died, and again these figares serve only to show how 
unwilling the people were to be ati Both on this, as on other 
occasions, pills composed of black pepper, ginger, camphor and 
assafcetida were taken when Leath’s cholera mixture was refused. 
In 1879 cholera raged epidemically from April to July in some of 
the Kadthidwir towns, where charitable AAichdi institutions for 
ion the poor attracted ill-fed crowds, among whom diarrhcesa 
engendered by overfeeding turned into choléraic diarrhoea; and 
so cholera was begotten. In the Baroda division only Sojitra was 
visited by the epidemic. Throughout the State 353 cases were 
reported of which 97 proved fatal. 

In 1879-80 the Gujarat portion of His Highness’ territuries was 
visited by a terrible epidemic of fever, from which Kadi siffered least 
and the city of Baroda most. It commenced in July and lasted till 
December though its traces lingered on till February. It was so 

eneral in the city that it may be said that not a single person 
together escaped its effects. It was a malarious fever which 
assumed every type from the quotidian to the quartan and remittent, 
and had raged in KathiawSr during the preceding year. It may 
have been the same choleraic fever which had pruvited: in Amritsar. 
The cause of it was no doubt the heavy rainfall of nearly 57 inches 
and 434 inches that had occurred during the two previous years, 
No less than 41,582 indoor and outdoor patients were attended 
by the medical department, and in the city of Baroda it is 








beheved that about 5000 persons succum to the epidemic. 


The Hindus, Vaniis and poorer classes suffered most. At first it 
rious fever ; then followed an affection 
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a rapid death. Patients, when cured, often suffered from a relapse 
or several relapses and these were accompanied by diseases of 
the liver, spleen and heart. Diaphoretics, purgatives and anti- 
periodics, and above all quinine generally arrested the disease 
which baffled the skill of the native Voids. In the a eight 
dispensaries were opened to attend to fever cases, and four hospital 
assistants made the round of the town with police, the town 
itself being divided into five circles each of which was placed nnider — 
a medical officer. The people in the neighbouring villages suffered 
Lay made no sign; they neither sought assistance nor allowed it to — 
iven. : 
In 1881 there was cholera in the city from the 9th of June to the — 
20th of September, though the severity of the epidemic ended in — 
August. Of 1135 cases 393 occurred in June, 474 in Joly, 250 in 
August, and the rest in September; of the total number of cases 590 
proved fatal. Again the death-rate was heightened by the apathy — 
of the Berples their superstitious fears of the goddess Mata, or their 
dislike to having cholera-tainted clothes destroyed. As usual some 
cases were very rapid, others began so ap pace that they were not — 
supposed tobe cholera atall. Special medical officers were appointed 
for circles in the town and were assisted by the police. Disinfectants 
and other sanitary measures were employed. On the 13th June 1881, 
ss cholera was prevalent at Chandod, a hospital assistant waa sent 
there; he treated 227 cases of which 144 proved fatal. A week 
later an assistant was sent into the Choranda sub-division, who 
treated 106 cases of which 48 were fatal. In the Navairi division _ 
911 cases were reported: 317 in Navsdri of which 142 were fatalg” 
136 cases in Bilimora of which 80 were fatal, 125 cases in Palsénay 
of which 51 were fatal, 133 cases in Songad of which 87 were 
fatal, and other cases in the other sub-divisions. Throughout — 
the State 1468 cases were reported of which 782 were fatal, But 
there can be no certainty that anything like the real extent of tha ~ 
epidemic was ascertained. | 
The chief diseases which are prevalent amongst the cattlein the 
city and in the different divisions are rinderpest, anthrax, foot and 
mouth diseases, and pleuro-pneumonia. Rinderpest is the most fatal — 
disease. It is contagious and infectious in its mature, The per-— 
centage of deaths is50 to 90. ‘The sdlutris or cattle doctors generally — 
treat this disease with a stuff made of kuthi, kali jiri, ajwan, dry 
ginger, saltand molasses. Anthrax, otherwise called black quarter, i3_ 
the most fatal form of fever. The duration of the different forma is — 
from two to thirty hours. Itis very contagious and infections. Itis — 
seldom thatan animal attacked with this disease recovers. The 
treatment that is generally adopted by the sdlutris is dry gmger, 
kali iri, aywon, Sty’ bale tmdrajav, ganthoda, morddfali, salt 
and molasses. For foot and mouth diseases the salutris give 
dal cei) well cooked and mixed with ghi, and make the ammal 


on hot sand. Pleuro-pneumonia is a very contagious ¢ 
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very insidious in its attack and very slow in running ite course, 
gradually causing emaciation. The mortality ranges fe 60 to 80 — 
per cent. The treatment adopted is cautery of the chest, _ Pn 
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In the Murdtha states it was the custom, and still is to a certain Chapter KIT. 
extent, to encourage instruction in Indian learning such as the Health Tale 
Vedas, Shéstras, Purana, astrology, medical science, &e. Inthe = == =~ 
courts of the native princes there existed certam groups or rege pe is eo 
committees, if they can be so called, of men proficient in different regime +4 
subjects. If a stranger visited the state to get employment or iz. 
remuneration, he was referred to a committee of such men supposed a 

to be learned in the branch which he professed to know. After rs 

having stood the test to the satisfaction of the committee, he ce 
was recommended to the Raja, and received remuneration either in fa? 
the shape of employment or of a grant of money. Once employed = a 
he became an hereditary servant of the state. The fiative states in ; 2 
India, before the advent of the British, generally entertained, and =a 
even up to the present time entertain, but to a less extent, the services + 
of native bh Meer or vaids and Aakims, The Raja and his people oe 
implicity, believed in the vaids who studied the Ayurveda or the =a 
science or practice of medicine. Each court generally had a number - 
of vaids and hakims, and the court of Baroda was no exception to ue 

thernle. It should be explained that he who has studied and practises : 


+ 
— 
the Sanskrit system of medicine is called a void, and he who has = 
studied and practises the Unani or Arabic system 1s called a hakvm. ~ 3 


Some of the vaids and fakims are really very learned and ‘| 
experienced practitioners, bat others are merely quacks and know - 
nothing of the profession, | , 
_ Nothing definite is known about the state of the medical 
department during the reigns of the Baroda rulers up to the =f 


time of His Highness Saydjirivy. During the reign of this very 
intelligent raler, along with other groups, there existed one composed 
of wards and Aakims selected and employed in the manner above 
described. Their employment, continuance or dismissal depended 
entirely on the goodwill or whim of the Mahdrija. They were 
about fifty in number, all said to be drawing hereditary allowances, 
_and their first and most important duty was to attend on His High- 
ness, His Highness’ family members, friends and followers. It is 
ascertained from old raids and halime, though not from any record, 
for none exists, that not a drop or grain of European medicine 
was used as far at least as the prince himself and his near relatives 
were concerned. Such medicines were almost unknown to them, 
and patients and Might hated them. They used native 
medicines exclusively. ‘The system of the administration of medicines 
which was generally followed by these vaids and halims was 
peculiar: In the event of any one of the royal family falling sick . 
they seldom or never administered a powder, decoction, essence or 
‘any other medicine which had been brought ready made from 
the home of the practitioner. They prescribed medicines in the 
esence of the sick, and a trustworthy man was then and there 








"te 


patched through the «elekhdna officer to buy such medicines 
from the market as could not be procured from the selekhana or 
medieal store. The mixture was then prepared according to the 
“direction of the raids in the presence of the patient and administered 
‘to him on the spot. The reason for all these strict precautions is 
obvions. 
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. Chapter XII. It may be remarked here that none of these vaids and hakims 
a Saath was intended for public service, though each and all of them prac- 
ee * ___ tised among the townspeople either gratisorforaremuneration. If 
erates the oa any of the sick among the public was not given a readymade medi- 
—s cine by the raid, he had to purchase it from the market and prepare 
> and use itas prescribed. The only advantage the people derived from 
the prince's array of vaids and hukime and large selekhana was that 
they could, when ill, avail themselves of the vaids and hakime, 
and could, if unable to pay for or procure any Sep aps ingredient of 
the prescription, obtain it gratis from the selekhdna up to a cer- 
tain quantity. The seleokhana was almost always well supplied with 
medicines of all sorts, and about two /aths of rupees were spent on 
it annually, With the Mahdrdja’s permission the use of it was open 
to the public in the town at emergent periods. | 
The fixed salaries of these vaids and Aakims naturally depended 
on the goodwill of the Mahdraja and the degree of confidence 
he placed in their skill, but they also occasionally received gifts 
and indm villages. One Aakim in the Mahd#rdja’s service m whom 
he had great confidence was in receipt of s yearly allowance of | 
Re. 1,20,000, the largest amount ever paid to a native practitioner in 
this state. The lowest allowance which oa raid used to receive was — 
about Rs. 300 annually or Rs. 25 permonth. Theamount of pay and — 
contingencies allowed to these raids and hakims, when they were — 
dispensed with in 1876, came to about Rs. 22,000, exclusive of the — 
annuity of Rs. 1,20,000 just referred to and the villages granted” 
in indm to some of them. The condition of the vaids and haking 
thirty years ago was most Hourishing. Asthere were no Europea ~ 
practitioners to compete against them the hakims were the most ~ 
esteemed. But now the people prefer the European dispensaries, — 











very likely because they are treated gratis, = 
} Though it cannot be denied that some of these vaids and hakims — 
- were very learned, the majority were doubtless mere empirical — 
= quacks, many having inherited their allowances, though themselves 
a’ ignorant of the profession. None of them was ever able to perform 
: a surgical operation. The teats beyond the city had to seek 
. medical relief at the hands of private practitioners in natty 
> medicines, but concerning such no information is available 
ee According to the census of 1872, 572 native practitioners, whether 
= vaids or hakims, were practising throughout the whole of the Baroda: 
—- territory, viz., in the Baroda city 235, in the Baroda division 189, 


+ Kadi 92, in Navsdri 83 and in Amreli 25. According to the census 
of 1881, there were in the Baroda city and camp 172, in the Baroda 


oF division 163, in Kadi §1, in Navséri 84, and in Amreli 23, or in all 
rf ; 523. Thus the total number of native practitioners was 525, 
q ; that is 49 less than before. Of these 426 are vaids and 97 
Sat hakims. The vaids are generally Hindus, . Their number is 426, 


including 8 female practitioners. The Aakims are generally 
‘Muhammadans, but some are Pérsis. Their number is 97, 
including 16 females and 6 Pérsis, The vaids generally follow the | 
old Sanskrit system of medicine as taught by Dhanvantri. nee 

There were two schools under this great sage, that founded by his 
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pupil Charak, the physician, and that founded by his pupil Shushruta, 
the surgeon, by some considered the father of European surgery. 
Vagbhat summed up the teachings of these two learned men in 
one abstract called Ashtang Heidaya. These are the principal 
works atudied by the really learned raids, men very well able to cope 
with almost all diseases. They use vegetables, rasiyane and mitras 
toa very great extent, and some of these are really wonderful. 
Their theory is based on the existence of three humours, vata, 
pitta and cong, and they attribute all diseases to the predominance 
or otherwise of one or both, or all of them. The hakims follow the 
Undnisystem. They acknowledge four humours, thun, safra, balgam 
and savadu, and attribute diseases to the predominance of one or more 
of them. Their surgery is very crude. There is a clasa of hakvms 
who simply operate on the eyes, and are called kohls (oceulists). The 
hakime use vegetables and minerals. There are about half a dozen 
hakims still at Baroda. These raids and hakims levy no fees but 
make a contract with the patient or his friends to receive a lump 
sum from him or them after curing him. 

In July 1855 a hospital was opened in the western corner of the 
city of Baroda, and placed under the superintendence of the 
residency surgeon who was paid Rs. 200 per mensem by the State. 
His Highness Khanderdiy loved his army, as has been mentioned 
in this work. To each of his regiments and troops a raid or 
Aakim, of those employed by the State, was attached. It 1s also 
probable from what is said of His Highness by vaids and hakims, 
that he had « certain respect for Western science and especially 
surgery. In addition to the raid or Aekim, each regiment had a 
man who knew something of European medicine. During his reign 
two medical institutions were attach ed to the battalions at Dwarka 
and Dhari in which European medicines were kept, The rudiments 
of a medical department, therefore, were brought into existence. 
But the eame fault might have been observed in this as in other 
projects of His Highness, There was no supervision, no carrying 
out of orders, no stability. It may be added of this able anc 
impetuous prince that he aimed at universal knowledge, and was 
encouraged to believe that the aim was within his reach, if not 
actually gained. It was said of him that he was a passed raid or 
hakim pad waeeich, that he had consequently the right to correct 
the work of his doctors, that he exercised this right and on one 
occasion, at least, that he performed a surgical operation. 

His Highness Khanderiv had done something for the eee 
but nothing for the civil population. His Highness Malhirriv too 
one step in this new direction. He opened the Malhdrrav Dispensary 
at Amreli in Kéthidwar, 

Amedical department was started paar Raja Sir T. Madhavriv’s 
administration in 1876, But previous to this, m the same year, two 
dispensaries were opened, one on the 15th of July at the notoriously 
nnwholesome Songad on the borders of the Dang country, the other 
at Manikvédsa on the Ist of April. Consequently before 1876, in 
addition to the native raids and hakims, there were in the state these 
two establishments and the four mentioned above, the state hospital 
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at Baroda founded by His Highness Ganpatrav, the hospital and 
dispensary at Dwirka and Dhiri founded by His Highness Khanderiy, 
and the Malhérréy Dispensary at Amreli opened in about 1874. 
A midwife was also appointed on the 21st of September 1875 for the 
city of Baroda. | 
A European medical officer was called in to commence a 

department on the 20th of September 1876," by whom many of the ~ 
taids and Aakims were pensioned and their places in each regiment 
filled by predenes rane epee establishment onthelst of Aprll877. — 











On the Sth August 1877 the Saydjiray Military Hospital was_ 
opened on the Varashay parade ground in the city. Then a civil 
hospital was opened at Navsdri and a graduate appointed to the 
charge of it. A special hospital assistant was next placed in the 
palace dispensary, and the Great Jamndbdai Civil Hospital was opened — 
in the heart of the city in the year 1876-77. The capital ones 
provided for, a plan was started to open civil hospitals at the head- 
quarters of each of the four divisions and first and second class 

ispensaries at the sub-divisional towns. In 1877 the Malhdrray 
Charitable yo ary was converted into the Amreli Civil Hospital, 
and in 1877-78 Mr. v ishrdm Manji erected at his own expense a 
hospital at Dwérka. <A central medical-store dep4t was opened at — 
Baroda in December 1877, and in the same year the appointment was 
made of a state chemical analyser. In 1877-78 forty-four substances 
were analysed, in 1873-79 there were eighty-six analysed, in 1879-80 
the number of substances analysed was 230, and in the following year 
304. Between the commencement of 1879 and the month of April 
in 1882 hospitals and dispensaries were opened at the Mastubidg 
(Baroda city), at Pidra, Sinor, Karjan, Gandevi, Viira, Kathor, 
Mesdna, Vadoagar, Dhéri, Kodindr and Dwdrka. A veterinary 
hospital was also established at Baroda. 

The Jamnabai Civil sent Pe is in the charge of a medical officer 
drawing Rs. 450 with two subordinates and four medical pupils. The 
building of this hospital was commenced in May 1878 and was 
completed in April 1882.2 There is accommodation for fifty in- 
patients, The building is in the heart of the town. It is a fina 
ornamental edifice with an excellent frontage. It has seyen rooms _ 
on the first story and nine on the ground-floor, with a veranda round a 
three sides of the building. There sre two Walting-rooms, one for 
males and one for females, a consulting hall, an operating room, & 
doctor's room for private examination, and two more rooms, one for — 
storesand one for the laboratory, and there is a compounding room. 
Thewards are high andairy. The female wards are separate fromthe 
male wards, During the year 1880-81 the total number of indoor 
patients was 98 ; of these 51 were cured, 24 absented, 9 died and 14 
remained under treatment at the end of the year. The total num 
of outdoor patients was 12,015, or 1136 more than in the preceding 
year. The averagedaily attendance was 11-4 and 169-83, respectively, _ 
of in and outdoor patients. The most common diseases for which 
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' Surgeon Major T. Cody continued at his till January 1879, when he resigned 
7 ctl by Dr. Bhilchandra K. Uhitvadekar Lat ne one 
3 For cost of age see Chapter on Revenue and Finance, Public Works. 
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peop eongns relief were malarious fevers, diseases of the lungs, 
_ Syphilis, rheumatism, splenitis, diseases of the stomach and 
intestines, and skin diseases. | 

The Sayajiriy Military Hospital is under the charge of a medical 


officer drawing a pale. of Ks. 300, with two subordinates and 
| rh 


three medical pupils. The same officer is medical storekeeper with 
an allowance of Rs. 50 and two subordinates The hospital was 


built in 1876-77 on open ground at the north-east corner of the 


town ata cost of Rs, 78,154. It is one-storied and has rooms 
to accommodate 100 patients. It has four wards, one compoundin, 
and dispensary room, one préscribing room witha dead-house, a 
accommodation for the medical officer and his subordinates; The 
wards are high and airy. The medical stores building is situated 
neat the hospital. The total number of indoor patients treated 
during the year 1880-81 was 2142. Of these 2055 were cured, 
none absented, 30 died, and 57 remained under treatment at the 
end of the year. The outdoor patients numbered 6801 against 
4554 in the preceding year. The average daily attendance was 
612 and 140-9, respectively, among the indoor an cee! Sera 
The patients generally sought relief for ague, lung affections, 
debility, rheumatic affections, gustro-intestinal affections, neuralgic 
affections, syphilis, gonorrhoea, sunstroke, and skin diseases, 

The State | aapial is under the charge of a medical officer drawing 
Rs. 250 per mensem, with two subordinates and four medical pupils, 
Previous to the month of April 1882 this hospital was under the 
superintendence of the residency surgeon, and no returns were 
submitted to the medical department. 

The Central Jail Hospital is under the charge of a medical officer 
drawing a monthly salary of Rs. 200, with one subordinate, Within 
the precincts of the outer wall of the Central Jail buildir gz, 
which was completed about eight months ago, is situated the jail 
hospital, It has two large wards with accommodation for fif 
patients. There is a separate building for dispensary, stores, 

rescribing room, a cook-room and hospital assistant’s quarters. 

he total number of sick prisoners treated as indoor patients was 
1149 against 985 in the foregoing year; of these 1128 were cured, 
12 died, and 9 remained under treatment at the close of the year 

The average number of daily sick was 30%. The most common. 

diseases for which the prisoners were treated were ague, diseases 

of the lungs, dysentery, skin diseases, and rheumatic affections. 
~The Baran Dispensary is under the charge of a special hospital 
assistant on Rs. 120, The dispensary is situated in the palace itself. 

The total number of outdoor patients treated among the royal famils 

and followers of the palace was 1060, of whom 1041 were 0 

none absented, none died, and 19 remained under treatment at the 

close of the year. The average daily attendance was 111, The 
most common diseases for which the patients sought relief were 
fevers, rheumatic affections, syphilis, diseases of the lungs, bowel 
complaints, ulcers and skin diseases, There is no accommodation 
for in-patients, 4 

fh te eee the charge of Sh aga hospital 


assistant on Rs, 80 a mon It is situated in a small room in the 
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Mastubég house. The total number of outdoor patients treated 
was S38; of these 829 were cured, none absented, 1 died, and § 
remained. at the close of the year. The av daily ‘attendance waa 
12'8. No indoor patients can be accommodated here. The most 
common diseases were ague, diseases of the lungs, diseases of the — 
stomach and intestines, and skin diseases | 
The Dabhoi Dispensary is under the ae of a first class hospital _ 
assistant on Rs. 60 per mensem. It was built at a cost of Re. 9734 — 
in 1880 according to the standard plan for district dispensaries. Thee 
main dispensary portion is built onaraised plinth nine feet high. It ~ 
consists of four rooms, each twelve feet long, twelve feet broad, and 
twelve feet high, one being for compounding and dispensary, one for 
prescribing, one for indoor patients, and one for stores and private 
examination of patients, It hasa veranda all round about eight feeb 
wide. Besides this main portion there are detached blocks, viz. : (1)_ 
the hospital assistant’s quarters with three rooms and a veranda om 
three sides; (2) the servants’ quarters baving three rooms with a 
veranda all round ; (3) a cook room ; (4) a dead-house ; and (5) latrines. 
All the district dispensaries are built according to this plan. The 
total nomber' of indoor patients treated was 25; of these 22 were 
cured, 5 absented, none died, and 1 remained under treatment at the 
end of the year. The outdoor patients numbered 5407 against 4175 
in the previous year. Of these 5109 were cured, 188 absented, 23 
died and 78 remained undertreatment. The average daily attendance 
of in and out-patients was 1°2 and 79-4 respectively. The more 
eee diseases were malarious fevers, lung affections, syphilis, 
wel complaints and skin diseases, 


The Petléd Dispensary is under the charge of a first class h shes: 
assistant, with one medical pupil. It was built ata cost of Rs. 94 a 
1879 according to the prea plan. The total number of Sndobe . 
patients was 18; of these 13 were cured, 5 absented, none died, and 
none remained under treatment. The outdoor patients numbered 
6169 against 5599 in the previous year. Of these 5863 were cured, — 
246 absented, none died, and 60 remained under treatment. Tha» 
average daily attendance of indoor and outdoor patients wags 
respectively 07 and 81-4. The most common discases were ague, 
rheumatic affections, syphilis, diseases of the eye and ear, diseases 
the lungs, and diseases of the stomach and intestines, a 


“The Sojitra Dispensary is under the charge of a second class hospital 
assistant drawing a monthly salary of Rs. 40, with one medical pupil. q 
Tt was built at cost of Rs 7951 in 1879 according to the 
standard plan. No indoor patients have been trea cat this 
dispensary. ‘he total of outdoor patients numbered 8874 

9694 in the previous year. Of these 8251 were cored, 512 absented, 
none died, and 111 remained under treatment. The average daily 
attendance was 103-9. The most common diseases were ague, 
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rheumatic affections, syphilis, diseases of the ear and eye, diseases of 
the lungs, diseases of the stomach and intestines, abscesses and ulcers. 

The Padra Dispensary is under the charge of a second class hospital 
assistant, with a medical pupil. It was built at a cost of Rs. 7304 
according to the standard plan. ‘The total number of indoor patients 
was 15. Of these 11 were cured, 1 absented, 1 died, andnone remained 
under treatment. The outdoor patients numbered 4634 against 
2908 in the previous year. Of these 4097 were cured, 480 absented, 
6 died, and 51 remained under treatment. The daily average 
attendance was 0°8 and 58°2, respectively, among in and outdoor 
patients, The most common diseases were ague, syphilis, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, lung affections, diseases of the oe and 
intestines, and skin diseases. | 

The Sinor Dispensary is under the charge of a second class hospital 
assistant, witha medical pupil. The dispensary is situated in a rented 
house but a building is under construction. The total number of 
indoor patients was 6, of whomall werecured, The outdoor patients 
numbered 3724 against 4032 in the previous year; of these 3336 
were cured, 349 sabsented, 10 died, and 29 remained under 
treatment at the close of the year. The average daily attendance 
ofin and outdoor patients was respectively 0-3 and 393. The 
most common diseases were ague, rheumatism, syphilis, lung 
affections, neuralgia, diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


The Karjan Dispensary is under the charge of a hospital assistant 


drawing Rs, 25 per mensem, The dispensary is at present located in 
a hired but a standard building is under construction. The 


total number of outdoor patients treated was 2588; of these 2601 
were cured, 165 absented, | died, and 32 remamed under treatment 
at the close of March 1882, The prevalent diseases were malarious 
fevers, diseases of the alimentary canal, lung affections and cutaneous 


The Navadri Civil Hospital is under the charge of a medical officer 
on Rs, 250 per mensem, with a medical subordinate and two pupils. 
The hospital is located in a very large and spacious ballsshy built 
in 1880 at a cost of Rs. 36,816, according to a standard plan for 
district civil hospitals. The main building consists of two portions, 
the cut park in front and the hospital behind, the one being 
connected with the other by a passage. 

The dispensary portion consists of a veranda on three sides 
about eight or nine feet high, ong room in front for prescribing 
about eighteen feet by eleven and fourteen feet in height, and two 
rooms behind about twelve feet by eleven in length and fourteen 
feet high. The hospital portion has a quadrangle in the centre 
fifty-six by forty-eight feet with a stx feet wide veranda all round 
it. In front of it are two large wards about forty by eighteen feet 
in length and twelve feet high, one being for males and the other for 
females, The wards are high and airy, each affording accommodation 
for ten patients, In the female ward a partition sets apart a room 
- patients. On the sides and the rear of the quadrangle and 
connected with the wards are sixteen rooms from twenty-eight to 
twenty feet long, ten feet broad and twelve feet igh. These rooms 
aro intended for patients with families, On the outside of the side 
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rooms latrines are attached to each room. Besides the main 

building there are detached blocks, viz.: (1) the hospital assistant’s — 
quarters with a veranda in front with three rooms ; (2) the servants’ 
juarters having three rooms anda veranda; (3) the cook room; (4). 

@ dead-house ; and (5) the sweepers’ shed and latrines. All the — 
district civil hospitals are built after this standard plan. The total — 
number of indoor patients treated was 45; of these 25 were cured, ~ 
16 absented, 3 died, and remained under treatmtent. The outdoor — 
patients numbered 11,452 agninst 12,792 in the previous year; — 
of these 9706 were cured, 1645 absented, none died, and 83 __ 
remained under treatment. The average daily attendance of Ff 
indoor and outdoor patients was respectively 1:9 and 989. The — 
most common diseases were malarious fevers, dysentery, diarrhwa, 
intestinal worms, lung affections, skin diseases, diseases of the eya 
and ear, and syphilis. — 

The Songad Dispensary is under the charge of a third class hospital 
assistant drawing a salary of Rs. 25 and an allowance of Rs. 15 per 
mensem. The dispensary 1s situated ina house rented for the purpose. 
The total number of outdoor patients was 2075 against 1842 inthe ~ 
previous year, of whom 1548 were cured, 155 absented, 36 died, and — 
$6 remained under treatment. The average daily attendance was — 
72. The most common diseases were persistent and malarious fevera 
complicated with cg and liver diseases, lung affections, diseases 
of the stomach and intestines, and skin diseases. 

The Vitra Dispensary is under the charge of a third class hospital ~ 
assistant with an allowance of Rs. 15 per mensem, and one medical ~ 
oe The dispensary is located in a oem rented for the purpose, 7 

ere were 2747 outdoor patients against 90 in the previous year; 
of these 2516 were cured, 181 absented, none died, and 50 remained — 
under treatment at the close of the year, The average daily 

attendance was 54-1. ‘The prevailing diseases were ague, lung affec- 
tions, rheumatism, diseases of the stomach and intestines, and skin 























Se. 
The Gandevi Dispensary is underthe charge of a second class hospital ~ 
assistant, with a medical pnpil. The dispensary is situated ina house © 
rented for the purpose. A new building is under construction 
according to the standard plan. The total number of outdoor ~ 
patients was 5083 against 5174 in the previous year; of these 4823 
were cured, 200 absented, 10 died, and 50 remained under treatment — 
at the close of the year. The average daily attendance was 65°6. 
The most common diseases were ague, bowel complaints, lang — 
affections, and skin diseases. , — 
The Kathor mas er is under the charge of a second class 
hospital assistant. ‘The dispensary is located inarented house. The 
total number of outdoor patients treated was 2551 against none in tha 7 
previous year. Of these 2277 were cured, 233 absented, 1 died, and 40 7 
remained under treatment at the close of the year, The average 
daily nomber of sick was 54°6. The most common diseases were — 


arious fevers, diseases of the stomach and intestines, rheumatic _ 
affections, and syphilis. : 


The Kadi Civil Hospital is under tho charge of a medical officer on 
Rs. 250 per mensem, with one subordinate and one medical pupil. It 
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was built at a cost of Rs. 29,283 in 1880, according to the standard 
plan described above. The total number of indoor patients treated 
was 67; of these 48 were cured, 10 absented, 6 died, and 3 remained 
onder treatment. The outdoor patients numbered 6785 against 
6112 in the previous year; of these 6455 were cured, 230 absented, 
3 died, and 97 remained under treatment at the close of the year. 
The average daily number of sick was 3-1 and 79'4, respectively, of 
in and outdoor patients. The most common diseases were malarious 
fevers, syphilitic affections, rheumatic affections, diseases of the 
nervous system, of the eye and ear, of the lungs, and of the stomach 
and intestines. 

The Pattan Civil Hospital is under the charge ofa medical officer 
on Rs. 150 per mensem, with one subordinate and one medical pupil. 
The building is under construction according to the standard plan. 
The total number of indoor patients treated was 40; of these 34 were 
cured, 4 absented, 2 died, and none remained under treatment. The 
outdoor patients nombered 4577 against o242 im the previous 
year; of these 3228 were cured, 1276 absented, 1 died, and 72 
remained under treatment at the close of the year. The average 
daily attendance was 2°5 and 68:5, respectively, among im and 
outdoor patients. ‘The most common diseases were malarious 
fevers, rheumatic and syphilitic affections, diseases of the eye and 
ear, diseases of the stomach and intestines, and skin diseases. 

The Visnagar Dispensary is under the charge of a second clasa 
assistant, with one medical pupil. The dispensary 1s located in arented 
house. No indoor patients have been treated at this. dispensary. 
The total attendance of outdoor patients was $687 against $754 in 
the previous year. Of these 2405 were cured, 1230 absented, 10 died, 
and 42 remained under treatment at the close of the year. T 
average daily attendance was 50°3. The most common diseases 
were malarious fevers, rheumatic and hilitic affections, diseases 
of the nervous system, lung affections, skin diseases, and diseases 
of the stomach and intestines. 


The Dehgim Dispensary is under the charge of a second class 


assistant, with one medical pupil. ‘The building was erected at a cost of 
Rs. 7968 in 1880 according to the standard plan. No indoor patients 
have been treated at thisdispensary. ‘The total attendance of ontdoor 
patients was 4207 against 4118 in the previous year. Of these 3412 


: werecured, 742 absented, none died, and 53 remained under treatment 


Pl wat 





at the end of the year. The average daily attendance of ont-patients 
was 49. The prevailing diseases were fever, ulcer, skin diseases, 
oh - es of the stomach and dere a pee 

The Meséna Dispensary is under the ae 1 Of & medical ohhoer on 
sipped ed mensem, with oa medical pupil. The building was erected 
ata costof Rs, 7002 in 1981 according to the standard p The total 
number of indoor patients treated was 6, of whom all were cured 
The total attendance of outdoor patients was 4475 against 4090 in 
the preceding year. Of these 4041 were- cured, 244 absented, 2 
died, and 85 remained under treatment at the end of the year. The 
averse daily attendance of in-patients and of out-patients was 0-4 
and 57°2 respectively. ‘The prevailing diseases were fever, rheumatic 
affections, diseases of the stomach, ulcer, and skin diseases. ; 
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The Vad LAear Dispensary is under the charge fi second class | 
hospital assistant. A building has been sanctioned andis shortly to © 
be commenced. The total number of indoor patients treated was 5; 
of these 4 were cured and 1 absented himself, Thetotal number of | 
outdoor patients treated was 3628 against 4452 in the preceding — 
year. Of these 2995 wero cured, 589 absented, 9 died, and 35 | 
remained under treatment. The average daily attendance of indoor — 
and outdoor patients was respectively 03 and 48:6, The most — 
STs Wijagae Discasentylouiidir te dure of neces slans beopttal 

he Vijdpur Dispensary isu: » charge of a class hospi 
assistant, with one medical pupil. Thedispensary is situated in a 
overnment building. No indoor patients have beentreated at this — 
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lispensary. The outdoor patients numbered 5073 against 2436 in 
the preceding year. Of these 4025 were cured, 985 absented, none 


died, and 63 remained under treatment at the close of the year. The 
daily average attendance was 69°7, The most common diseases were 
fever, diseases of the eye and ear, of the lungs, and skin diseases, 

The Sidhpur Dispe oe is under the charge of a first class hospital 
assistant, with one medical pupil. The building was erected at a cost 
of Rs, 7876, in 1879, according to the standard plan. ‘The total 
number ofindoor patients treated was 5. Of these 3 were oured 
and 2 died. The outdoor patients numbered 4646 against 6043 in 
the preceding year, Of these 4151 were cured, 406 absented, 3 died, 
and 56 remained under treatment at the end of the year, 'The average 
daily attendance of indoor patients was 01 and of out-patients 10%. 
The most common diseases were fever, rheumatic affections, diseases 
of the longs, of the ear and eye, and skin diseases. 

The Bechraji Dispensary is under the charge ofa thirdclasshospital | 
assistant. The bmlding is under construction according to the | 
standard plan. No indoor patients were treated at this institution, 
The attendance of outdoor patients was 1654 against 1746 in the 
previous year. Of these 1458 were cured, 177 absented, none died, 
and 1) remained under treatment. The average daily attendance 
of out-patients was 199. The most common forms of diseases 
treated were fever, rheumatism, diseases of the eye, earand skin. 

The Sidra Contingent Dispensary is under the charge of a second 
class hospital assistant. The dispensary is situated ina government 
building which has been recently built. It has@ small veranda and 
three rooms, The total number of outdoor patients was 4010 against 
2530 in the precedmg year. Of these 3871 were cured, 65 absented, 
5 died, and 69 remained under treatment at the close of the year, 
The daily average attendance was 3’8 and 70-9, respectively, of in 
and outdoor patients. The most common diseases wero fever, — 
diseases of the eye and skin, and stomach. 

ispensary is under the charge of a hospital — 











The Deesa Contingent Dispen: 
assistant on Rs. 25 per mensem. ‘This dispensary is situated in a 
“aber house. The total of outdoor patients was 1591 against 

108 in the preceding year ; of these 1562 were cured, 12 absented, 
3 died, and 14 remained under treatment at the end of the year. 
The average er ae — Jo-4. The most common diseases 
akin’ dines cent SER seases of the stomach and intestines, 
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The Amreli Civil Hospital is under the charge of a medical officer 
drawing o salary of Rs. 200 per mensem, with a medical subordinate 
and a medical pupil, A standard building is underconstruction. The 
total number of outdoor patients treated was 6555, against 6913 in 
the preceding year ; of these 5132 were cured, 1195 absented, 11 died, 
and 117 remained under treatment at the close of the year. The 
most common diseases were ague, diseases of the alimentary canal, 
lung affections, rheumatic affections, and skin diseases. 

The Dwarka Civil Hospital is under the charge of o medical 
officer on Rs. 250 per mensem, with one subordinate and one medical 
pupil. The building is the gift of Mr. Vishram May Bhitia by 
caste. It has two wards and one dispensary room. The number of 
Sa gapie treated was 47. Of these 59 were cured, none 
absented, 5 died, and 3 remained under treatment at the close of the 
year. The attendance of ont-patients numbered 2308 against 3485 
in the previous year, Of these 2238 were cured, 79 a sented, 1 
died, and 50 remained under treatment. The daily average attendance 
was 2°6 of in-patients and 23°] of out-patients. The most common 
diseases were fevers, intestinal worms and intestinal diseases, tinca 
tonsurans, skin diseases, lung affections, syphilis and rheumatism. 

The Okha Battalion Hospital at Dwarka is under tho charge of 
the civil surgeon who holds charge of the civil a a7 at Dwirka. 
The building which is fifteen years old gives accommodation for twenty 
patients, and has two rooms and one dispensary room. The number 
treated as indoor patients was 472 ; of t 462 were cured, none 
absented, 5 died, and 6 remained under treatment at the close of the 
year. The attendance of outdoor patients numbered 441 against 89 
in the previous = her of these 436 were cured, 1 absented, none died, 
and 4 remain under treatment. The average daily attendance 
was 13°2 of in-patients and 5*1 outdoor patients. ‘The most common 
diseases were fevers, intestinal affections, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
lung affections, and diseases of the skin. _ ey 

The Dhéri Battalion Hospital is under the charge of a first class 
hospital assistant, with one medical pupil. The building was erected 
aboutfifteen years ago. It has two wards, one dispensary room and 
quarters for the hospital assistant. The total number of indoor 
patients was 483. Of these 460 were cured, none absented, 11 died, 
and 12 remained under shen ni the ee nee oni 
attendance of outdoor patients was 3564 against 3547 in the preceding 
year. Of these 3505 were cured, 9 absented, 6 died, and 46 cialis 
under treatment. ‘The average daily attendance of indoor patients 
was 17°2 and of outdoor patients 35°90. The most common disease 
were rheumatism, syphilis, sore eyes, and bronchitis. 

The Dhéri Branch Dispensary is under the charge of pi par 
hospital assistant. The dispensary was ope on | mn 
Hivéebor 1881, and is located in a government building with two 
rooms, The total number of outdoor patients treated was 1371, of 
whom 1185 were cured, 168 absented, 1 died, and 17 remained 
under treatment at the close of the year. The most common. diseases 
were fever, rheumatism, diseases of the ear and eye. | 

The Kodinér Dispensary is under the charge of a second class 
hospital assistant, A standard building was erected in 188] at an 
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“Chapter XII. estimated cost of Rs. 9237. The total number of outdoor patients: 
> Health. treated was 3881 A gaeR 4669 in the previous year. Of these 














cael ware cured, 592 absented, 2 died, and 100 remained under 





Hospitals and ent ‘atthe closo of = The average daily attendance — 
was 39'1, hese hates ho enses wore: fovers, ascaris, | 


exemay, 
of the ear and eye, diseases of the — 





ulcers, rheumatism, diseases 
7 stomach and intestines. ‘Zs 
_ Ddmnagar. The ispensary is under the charge of a third class 
= hospital assistant. ard building wie seoanitly erected at a | 





=. cost of Rs. 9257. The total number of outdoor patients treated was — 
3 . 3676, against 4320 in the preceding year ; of these 8076 were cured, 
| 549 ‘absented, 1 died and 50 remained under treatment. The _ 


average daily attendance of outdoor patients was 52°7. The most — 
common diseases were ague, rheumatic affections, diseases of t = « 





& lungs, stomach and intestines, ulcers and skin diseases. 

| Manikedda. The Manikvida Contingent Dispensary is under the chargeof a 
.— first class f Bailing assistant. The dispensary is sitealotie an old — ‘fl 
N. _ government build The total number of outdoor patients treated 

; was 2670 agai Bose ESE were 


garea, 85 bs sen nite d 44 romsined under treatment. — Thee 


acme ind ie seases. 


7 The following statement gives the details of Hospitals 
P Dispensaries existing in 1882: 
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Statement of Hoxpitals and Dispensaries existing in April 1882. 
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_ Chapter XII. A vaccination department has been in existence in the Baroda 
Health. state for more than twenty-five years. It has lately been subjected 
, She a to a searching reform, and periodical returns have been demanded 
2 v of the operators whose ae is carefully checked. In 1880-51 the 
: work of vaccination was under the supervision of the chief medical — 
officer and was carried on by three inspectors, thirty-one vaccinators, — 


: eight probationersand thirty-fourpeons with ‘ly salaries amounting ~ 

$ to Re. 13,473. Two seat Ae wane Sataiad (3. the city, nine to the — 
Baroda division, ten to the Kadi, six to the Navesiri, and four tothe — 
# Amreli division. One inspector checks the work done by thee 
: vaccinators in each division. The head vaccinator at Dwarka also 
ale inspects the work in the Amreli division. The total number of — 


primary vaccinations performed during the year 1880-81 was 60,954 _ 
and 202 re-vaccinations against 52,042 and 232, respectively in 
the previous year. The following abstract shows the sex, religion — 
and age of the persons primarily vaccinated : | 

Vaccination Details, IS77- 1551, 
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The total cost of these operations was in 1880-81 Rs, 18,485 or © 
about Rs. 0-3-7 foreach successful case. The entire charge was — 


made up of the following items: supervision and inspection, — 


















Rs, 2700.0-0; establishment, Rs. 10,292-4-10; and — 
‘Cost of the Medical The following statement shows the cost of the medica s 
Fe Department. depa ‘ment in Baroda rupees : 2 a 
‘ : Ratabiish-| | ee oe 
J Vira. cine — ‘Medicin + | Fens. ment a wfich stal cowt.| 
: jisme7r .. | @neey | ezeca | — as.ano || 1erog0 








| 1877-78... ~~} Sh TOO | 256 | 96,116 |) 188081 ... 
[1a7E-TO =| BBTEL | MIN | 1,129,885 

1 From 1866 to 1875 twenty-three vasoliahies were em ; From 1366 to | 
1871-72 about 23,500 persons were vaccinated yearly; in 1872-78 and 1874-75 over 


29,600 were vaccinated ; in the intermediate = Ae od in LT , 
aS many a8 85,639 persons, ase ae ay Se seg 
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| The following statement shows the number and pay of the Chapter 
_ medical staff employed on the Ist of April 1882 : 





- Yearly | 
RAME Yearly | Nawe. 
Ra. Hs. 
Chief medical officer - wt «= (00 |) 20 Third class =hovpital amletanis of 
Civil medical officer ae wee wet OD |) ED ineclicnl pupilest Ra leach... ...) S720 
Military medical officer .. «a en| $900 ]) 1 Veterinary doctor pas ‘i 
Jail and police medical ofiecrs ... -.)/ 2400 |/) 1 Do, pupll < - iH 1s) 
Medical officer in charge State Hospital j I Midwife .., a aie “e THO | 
; Barta es | 9000 |) @ Aselstante at Ba. 6 cach be 120 | 
ce eee Seer a4 Di eervanig os | ab) 
inthe at K | an ak 10 ut = 13,200 al “ 196 da} Baek hab 1nd } 
| ay pte : ts, ome mt | B4 Peone af Ba. 7 each Ea Lad mn] Sai} 
190 and the other at Ra S600 || HZ Gweepers ... uss oes of 1438 
7 First clas: boapital ts at || Menlal eervante 4.00 um ee ee 
Ela. ci each bia ata = 1 at) = | 


Since 1879 monthly health returns have been sent in by ‘the 
vahivitdars, and death returns by the divisional subhds. It 1s 
calculated, though errors there may be, that the death rate per mille 
in the city in 1879-80 was 29-2, while for 1850-81 it was 24-5. OF 
all the divisions the Kadi division seems to be the healthiest, as 
its death-rate is only 144 per mille. The total number of deaths 
for the whole of the Baroda territory for 1880-81 is 35,755 against 
$9,515 for the previous year. The death rate per mille for the 
whole territory was 16°5 against 19°7 for the previous year. 1h 
birth returns have been too lately introduced to be trustworthy. 
The total number of births for the whole territory was 38,852 and 
the rate per mille was 18:0, of which 97 were males and 8°3 females. 
The birth rate seemed to be highest in the Amreli division where it 
was 29°6 per mille; next to it came the Naysiri division, and 
then Decods da, the Kadi division standing last of all. Th ) proportion 
of male births seems to be higher than that of females. The total” 
number of births exceeded the deaths hy 3127. | 4 
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CHAPTER XIII. 5 | 
SUB-DIVISIONS. u 


: L—BARODA CITY. 
’ Chapter XIN. Baroda,’ in north latitude 22°, 17’, 59", east longitude 73°15'8", 
Meh arctica nda 2444 _ from ames by rail, 613 miles eres south 
. ...._ by south-east of Ahmedabad. It has a pulation of 112,057 soula 
=" ele and 24,027 houses, ss Me 
Sefancenraic | ‘Lhe surroundings of 
oncaking towns and hamlets in G 
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The broader cotton fields give way gradually to narrower and more | 
closely papa enclosures separated one from another by high hedges 
of prickly-pear or ragged milk-bush. The country roads grow | 
narrower as they converge, roads which the wit of man has not yet 8 
ventured to improve ; heavy sand or deep ruts daring eight months = 
in the year, in the rains they are submerged or converted into thick 
mud. Above them and dotted about the fields magnificent trees 
now begin to limit the view in every direction; tanks and wells ara — : 
= oy more frequent ; and here and there peep out Hindn temples or half 
s ruined Muhammadan tombs, Such is the aspect of the country of 
which” Mr. Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs gives a true thou h 7a 
somewhat highly coloured description. He omits for instance to 
notice the outermost ring about the town, not of brick and mortar, — 
but of stench and refuse and decaying bones’, of which the heavy- = 
winged vultures are the sleepy sentinels, aa 
Such are the environs of Baroda, _Bat where the city walls face 
the distant eastern hills and the ndldés and tanks are moat plentiful, ~ 7 
the country is almost destitute of trees, Large rice-fields cover the 
plain, till an almost imperceptible rise leads one to the fissured and uf 
rather black soil, where clamps of trees betoken the existence. 7 
of solitary villages amid the vast bide or grass plains which supply 
the capital with fodder. Again, though it is true that near the — 
city both banks of the Vishvimitri and the northern bank of the = 
Jémbva are thickly wooded, in reality there isa difference. South, 29) 
the trees soon become scarce and the cotton fields assert themselves. — 
North, the trees are numerous for miles and miles, and instead of 
cotton, jutar and other such crops make their handsomer show. 


| ; 
* Trigonometrical Survey, a he aS 
* Fewer since the Minis aged a] ernshing machi bows 
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One great featura of the country round Baroda lies in the 
numerous pin and other vegetable gardens which are pleasant 
enough to look at. 

Almost a century ago Mr. Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs! gave a 
description of the capital which may serve to show what it then was 
and how it has changed of late: “The town (thatis the city within 
the walls) is intersected by two spacious streets dividing it into four 
equal parts, meeting in the centre at a market place containing a 
see ase galleys with three bold arches on each side and a flat roof 

with seats and fountains. This is a Moghal building, as is 

thing else that has the smallest claim to grandeur and elegance. 

The Maratha structures are mean and shabby. None more so than 

the dirbar lately finished by Fatesing, which resembles most 

Hindu places in want of taste and proportion of architecture and 

elegance in the interior decoration. The remains of Muhammadan 

mosques and splendid tombs embossed in the Brodera groves add 

a sombre beauty to the scenery near the capital, Several fine wells 

or bavdis are among these, The largest of the Brodera wells is a 
magnificent work with an inseription.’ 


In the first chapter of this work it was noticed that tho 
British a is On the west side and the city of Barodais on the east 
side of the Vishvamitri, the main stream of which river is crossed by 
a large stone bridge. The temples raised to the memory of several 
members of the Gaikwar family are there enumerated, those, that is, 
which are on the left side of the bridge as the city is entered. On 
the right side the Divin Sitarim has erected a temple to Yavadeshvar 

dev. Closer to the bridge and at the head of two luits or 
flights of steps decending to the water is a tasteful s of 
white marble which marks the spot of the Divin's funeral. One 
of the ghits, that further from the bridge, was built by him, the 
other by the Mabiirija Saydjirdy, while a third ghat on the left of the 
bridge is due to the Maharaja Govindrav, South of this badge 
and at no great distance from the river bank is o succession of 
gardens stretching out to the west of the houses: the Chiman 
Siig, the Bat y of the Gdikwar, some ndens belonging to 
nobles Rodé’s Big, the Kathidvid | b’s Big, the Mir 
Séheb’s Bay Bag, and others. It.is in one of these that is the* Nav- 











Iékhi Baydi, so called from its supposed cost, to which Forbes makes 
allusion. Below these gardens, again, | there are others belongs ing 
to the Gdikwir Mahérdj. The Moti Big contains a ly 





1A deacription is given ofthe Vishvmite, the bridge, and temples, a page 17, 


| pe patds oa eee well is given Sy Forbes: “In the name 
The God o sag) Be Pictorial gr and the God who sent Maboaiet itp 
world. Jaflir bin Vazalmool, viceroy of Gujarit, was i, successful, and 


ix Chemo and Woodball's Miscellany, VoL Hil. p. 76, we find : * Near the Vishvarwite; 
bri : | one eopeeny, well, 09 in ihe days of Hamilton 
whan be described it and the elegant flight of which stepe led to it,” 
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Highness Ganpatrav after a visit to Laren and when he had been — 
moved to envy by the Kevada Big built by the Killedir. It is richly — 
furnished and decorated with chandeliers, a quaint collection of 
copies of oil paintings by Landseer, Vernet and otherartists, historical — 
ieces and portraits of Her Majesty, the Dake of Wellington, 
Seer and many other notables, besides a large collection of 





musical boxes and other curiosities, a handsome and | ol 
article being usually flanked by a couple of silly toys. South ofthe 
Moti Bag is the Mastu Bag, now the residence of Raja Sir T. 
Midhavrao ; the Vishrim Bag and the Hira Bag; whilst a little to © 
the east is the Kevdé Bag belonging to the Kiledér who has built a 
temple and tank in the neighbourhood. These gardens, poetically — 
named the Diamond, the Pearl, and so forth, each with its palace or 
summer-house, appear imposing on paper, but they are carelessly 
kept and very dusty and woe-begone Im appearance. 

Great are the changes which the present minister is effecting im this 
quarter of the town. Between the Vishvamitri and the Chiman Big 
a great circle of brick encloses lines of buildings radiating from 
a central tower, the whole forming the ree central jail of the 
state. Nearly opposite it on the other side of the river between the 
station and the camp the spacious corridors and graceful domes ofa 


college are a ioe completion. From the city to the Moti Bag 
a smooth well raised road, which passes through the Juni Kothi, 7 
now leads to more than one new building, for, round the Mota Bag ~ 
are to be seen the Réjd’s school and the tutor’s house, while 
behind these among the lofty tamarind trees extend over a large 

space the foundations of a great palace, called the Lakshmi Vilas, 


while at no great distance are certain less sightly but very usefol — 
ublic works, extensive drainage cuttings, and the high raised 
baal k of the Chindod, Dabhoi and Baroda State Railway.’ = 
By what is newest may be seen oneof the oldest and most pictur~ ; 
esque of the ruins near Baroda: the tomb of Amin Saheb built out 
of a much more antique Hindu edifice, and the Navlikhi Bavdi are — 
just behind the Lakshmi Vilds palace. aa 
The mention of Amin Séheb’s tomb allows us to give 4 brief 
history of the family of the most important Sardar in Baroda, of the 
family to which Mir Kamélodin belonged, whose services were 
conspicuous when Colonel Walker first came to Baroda, In 
av. 1874 Mir Nuruddin Husain Khén, the servant of the vazir_ of 
the emperor of Delhi, camo to Surat on his way to Mecca, He 


A 12s = a = 4 “a 


1 The cost of the new j ek aie Take ie Mr, Hill, the state enginalle 
has taken as 1 model the plan of the Panjab jails, The: ew college will probably — 
cost about six likhs, the tasteful design is the work of Mr. Chisholm. The new palaco 
fa named Lakshmi Vilia and the foundation stone waa laid by Mr. Melvill, Coa : 





Agent to the Governor General, on the occasion of the Mahérdj4’s marrage , 
January 1880, “The stupendous building ix in the Indo-Saracenic style and has beem — 
designed by the late Major Mant, R.E. ‘The probable cost will exceed twenty likhs. 


The Raja's echool cost Ba. 60,000 and the tuator's house Ka. 35,000 ; several other 
opean buildings have been built in the environs of the city for officers of the } 

rat works instituted by the present administration cost Ks. 20,000 andthe 

ling of roads Ra, 17,000. people's park cost two lihks. Some acoot | 
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n elsewhere of the other chict s and public works carried out by the 
) ote | a 
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was then employed by Mr. Malet to act as an agent of the Chapter IIE 
British Government first at Surat and afterwards at the Poona Sub-divisions, 7 
 darbér. While at the latter place he assisted His Highness ae) 
- Govindravy in pushing his claims to the gidi; and this prince, when 
he returned to Baroda in Ap. 1793, bronght back with him 
Nurnddin’s second son Mir Nasiraddin Husain Khin, conferred 
jagirs on him, and allowed him to retain the title of Sultin Navab 
ang Bahadur bestowed on him by the emperor. Nasiruddin was 
killed in battle during the war between the Gdikwar and Aba 
Shelukar, whereupon his brother, Mir Kamaladdin, became the head 
of the Baroda family. His services have been incidentally mentioned 
in the historical portion of this volume. He died at Rutlam during 
the Malva campaign of 1819. His eldestson was the Mir Amiruddin 
who died in 1839, the uncle of the resent Navib of Baroda. The 
other sons of Mir Nuruddin ngain Khin became sarddrs at 
Haiderabad and other places." | 
The fort, or portion of the capital enclosed within walls, lies at a 
distance of about a mile and 4 half to the east of the great stone 
bridge and is approached by 4 road which, st first pretty broad and 
straight, peadully becomes narrower and more tortuous. The whole 
length of it is flanked on both sides by mean decrepit shops and at 
certain hours of the day it is extraordinarily crowded. The first 
building of any note to be met on the right side of this road is the 
State Hospital built in 1855 by His Highness Ganpatrév and started 
by the energetic Dr. Stratton. A new building has been designed to 
replace this useful but now somewhat rainons edifice, A gradual 
ascent -.¢ over a stone bridge, which spans 4 nila of the 
 Vishvémitri, leads to the town. To the right of this little b id 
_ isa temple to Udendrdéyan built by the Sibandi Bakshi Lalobhai, — 
to the left a prdnpoi, a house where a constant supply of cool fresh 
water is kept for any who may ask for it, the wise institution of 
Ganpatrav Mahajan, the Khisgi Kamdar of four Gdikwirs. Asthe 
suburbs are entered, on the left hand is the great Rav Pura, cn the 
right the Anant Pura. The main road enters the latter first and 
thon the Rav Pura, which is beyond the Shastri’s house. Shortly 
after entering among the houses and in the neighbourhood of the 
nost office stands on the left hand the house of | angadhar Shastri, 
whilst to the right a rapid ascent up @ slight hill leads to what is 
called the Juni Kothi or old fort, robably the most ancient portion 
of the Hindu town of Baroda. — curious proof of the antiquity 
of the place was recently discovered while digging the foundations 
‘of the new public offices. ‘A number of gold and silver coins were 
exhumed. General A. Cunningham recognised the silver coms as 






drammas, the Sanskrit dramyas of Greek drachme, current in 
Northern India from 700 a.v. to 1000 ap. The learned Raja of 
Travancore believed the golc coins to be the same ae the faname of 
- Southern India, the variety bein; the “ Alligator-mouthed,” and one 
specimen the “ Namappanam”. 1 silver coms he identified as the 
 Gadhiaka-paisa or ass-money, the name popularly given to certain 









1 Acovant given by amember of the Neva’ amily. 
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litya coinsowingto the gddi oraltar ontheroverse. It has been 





dynasty in Saurdshtra. But before reaching the ascent to tl 







Juni Kothi parsing notice may bé taken of the houses of several 
historical celeb 


but the so-called fort now contains the ic offices, the old 


while the jail and the high school will soon be shifted to other 


_labrary is under construction. At a little distance is an old pig 
which has been converted into a club of which the members are the 
_chief officers of the darbér, who meet there of an evening to play 
-ericket and other games, A new road, it has been already said, leads 
southward to the Moti Big palace which is about a mile off, and 
within the last few months another road has been constructed from 
the same palace to the east gate of the city. A third road has been 
begun which is destined to be the chief entrance tothe city. It will 
commence at the college and end at the Leheripura Gate. Crossing 
- great palace. No work will do more to improve the city. The 
southern slope of the rise on which the Juni Kothi stands is occupied 


The main Khas Paga is, however, on the edge of the Sur Sigar 
tank, nearer the Leheripura Gate. Nothing is more distinctive of 
Baroda as a great Maritha capital than the monster hay stacks and 
great number of large stables it contains for the lodging of caval 
horses and troopers, as well as for the Gaikwiir's private horses an 
carriages. These are near the Nazar Bag palace inside the city, and 
just outside the walls, not far from the great parade ground,* 
_ Returning to the description of the main road and making our way to 
the Leheripura Gate from the Juni Kothi, while still in the Ravpura, 
and before getting to the Navib of Baroda’s house, we find on the 


Nardyan’s temple built by the religious Divdn Sitérém. A little 
farther we find Bhéu Tambekar’s house, behind which is the Machi 
 Bésdr, Beyond the Navéb Sdheb’s house begins the Ghi Khéta 

- inhabited by Maratha and Muszalmdng, to the left of which quarter 


. eat. If we descend through it into the low sand 


_ #exuriant fields and hedges of the country we quickly  Bechraji’s- 
temple on the Kaémnath road. This temple is one of the most 
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the ught that these coins evidence the existence of an Indo-Sassanian 
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rities : the house of Dhakji Dadaji, of Biba Phadke, of 

the Nandod Bakshi, and the house of the Resident Mr. Williams, who — 

afterwards moved into the present residency near thecamp. In the ~ 

duni Kothi m the old days was the Scan f office (1802-1832), 
pa 


jail and the high school. Within the last two yeara a commodions 
and not unimposing wing has been added to.the public offices, 


the Vishvimitri by a new bridge a bend of this road will reach the 


right hand the old home of Gopal Pant Devadar in front of Surya 


: 
} 
i 
; 
_ is what was once a distinct village still oceupied solely by Gujarati | 

3 7 Guede 
‘important in Baroda ; indeed His Highness Sayéji visited it once a_ 


which cont the state annually Rs, 10,00,000 — 



















spots. Both buildings are mconvenient and overcrowded. oe as i 


by the third Khas Pdgd, the Risedla stables and the Kathiavid Page, 
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ret ES still the Maharaja goes there on the Navritriof Ashvin and 
with him thonsands of devotees to the goddess. The courtyard was 
 thework of His Highness Khanderéiv, but a curious old octagonal 
; tan -is of much older date. It is here that priests are paid unceas- 
_ ingly to imprecate disasters on the enemies of the Gdikwar's throne, 
a task they take up in rotation. << 

Again to return to the main road, from the Ghi Khiita we pass to 
the Pipal Gate and Limbdi Chauk, noticing the spe sade house 
and Ladbé’s temple near the wide Sur Sagar tank, the dismal shrine 
where Saydji oaploye dark means to gain fromthe gods success 
for his ambitious ends. 

The space lying south of the road leading to the Leheripura 
Gate cat west of the city is for the most part termed the Babaji 
Pura. There are suburbs to the south, but some very large suburbs 
are stretched along to the north of the walls and east of the Anant 
Pura. The most to the west are termed Nagar Viddé and Sayad 
Pura, and east of them is the ose Fate Pura, which is separated 
from the North Gate by the Koyli Pura, the Kala and Nava Pura 
and the Akét Pura. Along the northern walls of the city 1s the 
new Bazar, and from the North Gate where it terminates a long 
ipl penetrates the Fate Pura, the work of His Highness Khande- 
Av. 

On the right side of this street are situated the vast elephant 
stables, and again to the west of them the old parade ground with 
the barracks of the 2nd Regiment. Both the Champdner road and 
the road to the old parade ground are bridged, for there runs 
through the suburb a ndla leading into a larger nila or stream, 
the Pahadi Nadi, which flows into the Vishvamitri and forms the 
northern boundary of the capital, In calling the parade ground 

>the “Old Parade” mention should be made of another ond 
the east city-wall and north of the Ajab tank, which ts older, but 16 
may be ee ace contradistinction with the Lheritiny or new 
parade ground made at great expense 0) Khanderav Mahia). 
This is a wide expanse artificially levell and raised above the 
surrounding country and supported by a wall often of some 
height and great strength in buttresses. Along one side of it are 
the barracks of the 3rd Regiment lately rebuilt on a very com- 
 modious scale and on another side the pias Hospital built by the 
order of Sir 'T. Madhavrév at a cost of Rs. 70,000,- » 
ise the Modi EAdna, or 
io named after Sa 
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Khanderév by carrying on this work not only provided iis 
soldiers with a free space to exercise in, but thrust back from th 2s, 
city the low level aggre It has already been stated that the north 
boundary of the city is the Pahddi Nadi, and that the west boundary 
is the Vishvamitri which, when it overflowed, used to flood the Babajr | 
Pura till the recent drainage works carried out by Sir T. Madhayriv © 

ve the waters a way toescape. It remains to tell how the Pahddi 

adi to the north is joined by a nala, full all the rains, Which skirts >) 
the parade ground and touches first the Viida Vidi tank and the) 
Shirsha tank and then the Marda tank, and finally the Ajab and the 
Raje tank near the gate fitly called the Water Gate. In trath the 
whole of the country to the east of Baroda is much under water during 
the monsoon and is wholly taken up by rice fields, so that, as & 7} 
matter of fact, the town lies very low except where it has been raised a 
above the surrounding Jevel by long years of building. With the 
exception of the Mahmud tank in the south-east corner of tha” 
capital there is but one other tank worthy of special notice. Imme- 
diately in front of the Leheripura or West Gate is the great Sur Sagar — 
tank, apletely surrounded by buildings and furnishes , 
the portion of the town with water for all but drinking pur- 
noses. It has been connected with the Shirsha tank by pipes laid 
down by His Highness Malhdrrav and perfected under the present — 
administration. 

A few! years ago a Resident wrote : “ the city (Shahar) is a square 
surrounded by a wall from fifteen to eighteen feet high, two miles 
in circumference, having four gates and forty-four bastions onall — 
of which guns were mounted.” These guns, as has been étated, hava 
lately been broken up and sold as old iron or relegated to some — 
safe spot. ‘There were supposed to be 500 of them. “ Within the — 
Shahar, on the north-east, stands the Bhidaror old palace, two sides 
of which are formed by the cit wall. It igs su Sage 
twenty-two feet high, has five bastions and would, as we ‘as tho 
Shahar, fy oa artillery to take it. North of the Bhadaris the 
true Juni Kothi or old fort, probably the most ancient place of 
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1 in Baroda. | 

The half-rained Juni Kothi is of interest only to such as care 
for the time when Marithas supplanted Musalmiéns. The meaty 
huts of soldiers. are prop up against the old walls with. their ~ 
traces of Musalmf&n architecture. Here the two first Gaikwars, — 
Pildji and Démaji, sometimes lived, and here is an old temple to Keilka — 
Devi who came to reside in it from distant Pivigad. the Bhédar | 
which dominates the Agad or arena contains a solid old palace of the — 


— | 





1 The City proper, that is, the portion of it within the walls, is divided into seventean ‘ 
streats or quarters. The chief are : Sultinpar; the Clock-tower Street ; the Nansinjt ” 
Temple Street inhabited by ths rich bankers and jewellers of Baroda who now under 
an economical government drive a lesa flourishing trade than of yore ; the quarter of the 
Killeddr or Commandant of the fort who is a high Sardar, a relation of the Gaikwar 
and a rich and influential person; Samal Bechar's quarter, still inhabited by deacentanta 
of the old. Arab paymasicr ; the quarter of the Vénids and Parbbu Kishi. Behind 

: the wall of the Chimpdner Gate is the large Chipvida inhabited 
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Musalmins with a marble bow-window of singular beauty, In this 
palace once lived the eons of Daméji and His Highness Anandriv, 
and opposite it is a large modern building where in old times the 
restless Takhathdi plotted for her sons. The back of the palace 
looks ont on to the arena, and beyond it is the firat weaving mill 
constructed in this state by the Government. The work has not yet 
reached completion, 

Tt has been said that the west gate is named Leheripura. It 
opens on to a broad and picturesque street at the end of which is 
seen the clock tower, This Leheripura Street, like the main road to 
the entrance of the city, is met at right angles ‘by Pols or wards 
belonging to distinct classes and castes of people who, by living ina 
cul-de-sac of which the entrance was barred by a heavy door, managed 
ta cut themselves off from the external world at night or in times of 
disturbance, and also contrived to live their life apart. according to 
the exclusive rules of the petty society to which they might belong. 
T'wo or three of these Pols are noticeable, for they are or were 
inhabited by rich jewellera and bankers whom the luxuries and 
needs of the Gidikwiirs and their sardirs attracted to the capital: 
Sultinpur ; Narsinji Pol where there is a Mandir of the same name 
and Shéligrim dear to the Vinis; Hari Bakti's Pol is a memory of 
past opulence and contains the old palace of Fatesing and tho state 
mint. The existence of these Pols is scarcely guessed by the passers- 
by in the LeheripuraStreet, where the gaudily painted but mean ae 
of petty tradesmen and cx ramiths are seldom relieved by a temple 
aR as the one raised to Raj Rajeshvar Mahiddev by the famous 
mother of Sayaji, the Rani Gahendbdi, This lady has also given a 
temple to Pandharinéth Vithoba opposite the palace, whose quiet 
little garden and Shiva shrine and door and painted walls are 
more elegant than any of the religious edifices in this town, which 
are for the most part devoid of beauty and style. 

Proceeding to the clock tower, the visitor will find that on his 
left hand there is a road which leads out by the Chdmpaner Gate 
to the Fate Pura suburb. On both sides of this road are blocks of 
se houses, of which the largest is the palace still occupied by the 
Gaikwar, the haveli of His Highness Saydji, faced by a building 
erected by His Highness Khanderiv and at one time occupied by 
Lakshmibdai, the wife of Malharriy. 

The chief gee is 2 narrow door from the bone foot of which 
springs a steep and still narrower staircase, which, twisting hero 
and \ is now and again barred bya regular trap-door, During 
the day, the large room in the first storey, in which the gédi is ke 
and from which the Devaghar of the Gadikwadra with its thousanc 
of little gods may dimly be seen; during the day, this room ig 
crowded with olacks and soldiers, and with the latter the whole 
building indeed swarms. Above were of old the jewel-room and 
dark Laboratory. In the highest storey are the royal apartments 
_ with their gold and shia bed: their mirrors, and till of late, cheap 

_ German prints of ladies representing the seasons, and, in Malharrdy’s 
time, other subjects which necessitated their prompt destruction 
when the palace was purified, Round the flat roofs,where the 
B 25366 
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atmosphere is clearer and freer of a thousand horrid smells, cirele | 
the pigeons,! of which the Gdikwirs have alwa: been so proud: ~ 
But who can describe this curious building with its labyrinth of 
little rooms, dark passages, and deep yards? It is a fit scene of 
much that has passed in the Baroda State. ; =z 
Immediately behind the palace, storey upon storey, rises far — 
above surrounding buildings the white stucco Nazar Big palace ~ 
recently built by the Mahardja Malhdrravy—ugly, expensive and — 
useless. The Géikwar’s jewela are now kept here, treasures recently ; 
valued at over three crores of rupees by a commission of experienced ie 
judges. ‘Che chief diamond necklace wornon state occasions by the — 
Géikwar is valued at forty likhs, one of the biggest of the stones” 
being estimated at nine likhs. This Brazilian diamond, which weighs — 
954 carats, is called “the Star of the South” and was discovered 
in 1853 inthe mines of Minas Geraes. His Highness Khanderdy paid 
£80,000 for it. A curious and costly article is a cloth embroidered 
with precions stones and seed pearls which was designed to cover the 
Prophet’s Tomb at Mecca—as aeskate Hindu prince to make. _ 
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h ept the gold and silver guns,’ the honse — 

of Anandraéy’s Rani’ Dariabii mi ike blocks occupied by the § 
Mish brothers. Beyond the Water Gate on one side are the various 7 
menagerics of Gdikwar, in which are cooped up in a croelly narrow c 
space some tigers, afew white specimens of the antelope or black-§ 
buck, and a crowd of other birds and beasts. On the other side ie 
the gate is the Agad or-arena where the public sports take place, 77 
The public sports are still worth looking at.* Twenty couples of 
wrestlers open the games ; fighting rams rysh on each other's horns” 
till the loser, fairly struck, falls on his back, every limb shivermg with — 
pain ; buffaloes attack one another with incredible fury ; the unwieldy 
rhinoceros with his blunted nose-horn enters more sloggishly into ~ 
a contest with his brother, and his wicked little eye belies his 
character; when one elephant has turned his back his vast opponent 
butts ponderously into his side and has to be frightened off with 









In the residency records Saydji's pigeons are often mentioned; Khdnderiv's: 
expensive 1 poser tan tr hepa remembered as they coat likhs, i. 
The Jamndbdi Hospital built by the orders of Raja Sir T. Madhavriv cost, 
when completed, about one lakh. ., 
1 Tho two silver cannon were made by His Highness Khanderiv, bot hia brother — 
Mathirrd pat his own namo on them and al mado ir of gold guna out of rivalry. ‘ 
Theseare the prettiest and most expensive toys the wirever had made, The gold ~ 
| alr tiec ig riage, the silver gur have gold carriages ; the gigantic oxen Ww ‘= 
et aici d havo their horns cased in the precious metal. 
The state possesses fifty-five elophanta on which are annually expen wha 
Rs, 1,59,000. The ordinary price of an sdotBinnk is about: ts OOO, bat the 






‘him exceeds Ra. 2,000 a year, The Sdtmar or athlote ) 
5600 Baroda rupees, and the Dakdir or equestrian fighter Rs. 3200. The chief 
kirkhinds of the Mahdraja now cost, (Let) the Baghikhana or carriage establishment 
annually Re. 1,01,600; (2nd) the Gddikhdna or bullock-carriages, Rs. 43,0005 
rd) the Bambkhidna or witablishment of pumpa and other machinery, Ke. 11,000; 


a ck dats aks the fchtina-botalees, Ra “the Shikai 
inelading birds, a. 25, + (aah) the kallévant Or manisians, Fea. 60,000. 
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rockets. The games, however, no longer contain any great element 
danger or cruelty. Horse no longer fights against horse; the 
rider no longer in reality excites and then evades the enraged 
elephant ; man no longer wounds man with hands armed with sharp 
steel claws. Not only cruelty but sport is on the waue in Baroda. 
Cock-lighting has been moi Hag the hogs and hunting leopards 
or chitahs are fewer and less well-trained than they were, the deer 
proserves are less well stocked, wild pig are more seldom met with, 
the breeds of dogs and pigeons are degenerating, and the wrestlers 
are not incited to superhuman efforts by princely rewards. 

Opposite the road which terminates in the Champiner Gate thera 
is one which ends at the Rhinoceros or South Gate. Beyond this, 
the sonth end of the Shahar or city proper, there is an outwork called 
the Beharim Pura, and to the east of it 1s the Mahmudvadi which is 
also a square walledin. The south road is continued for some four 
miles out of the city to the vil of Makar Pura, where is the best 
built palace in the state. His late Highness Khanderiv designed 
it and delighted to live in it From Makar Pura he daily issued 
forth to hunt in the magnificent deer preserves which adjoin tt. 
The south road passes by the temples of Khandoba, the family god 
of tha Gaikwar, where is yearly commemorated the capture of 
Baroda from the Babis. There are two temples, of which the larger 
was built by H. H. Govindray. Round it are cella constructed for the 
Gosfivis by H. H. Khanderdy, and for four months in the year 
two hundred of these worthies are supported here, two hundred at 
Ramnath’s temple, and one hundred at Kaémndth, The road then 
passes by the tomb raised to Akbar’s foster-brother, under which 1s 
a labyrinth. No man has entered and explored it without paying 
for his curiosity with his life: such is the belief.’ 

In addition to the temples which mark the spot where each of the 
Giikwérs was burned, and others of which mention has been made, 

~ the chief ones of importance are Vitthal Bande's, a state temple, 
which has the largest allowance from Government; the Sidhnath 
temple, Lakshman Bava’e Mandir, Kdlika’s temple, and Boldi’s temple, 
all of which are supported by the state. Like the Beehrajt, 
the Bhimndth temple is maintained by the state, and Brahmans are 
ea in undergoing penance for the spiritual benefit of the 
war house. Four sets of Brdhmans succeed one another every 








1 Tho Resident of Baroda reported : in 1870, that in the course of the previous 
> twelve months four important bridges had been construct [and a metalled road to 
fokar walls slong itand a conduit for water. In 1866 he had reported that 
much of the money accumulated to supply Baroda with drinking water had to the 
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to the confusion of the Géikwir’s enemies, and for his holy pais | 
each priest is said to be paid Rs. 300 a year. Ganpati’s Mandir 
and the temple to Kashi Vishveskvar mark the liberality and holy 
aspirations of Gopdlrév Mairél, banker, financier and state ministers ~ 
The chief Gujarati a are those of Narsanji, Goseardian © 
Néthji and Baldevaji. High above all other buildings in the city, © 
except the Nazar Big alone, towers the temple of the modern | 
spiritual sect which worships Svami Narayan. = 

It is after visiting the Baroda city that a trne estimate can be 
made of the results of the Maratha conquest of Gujarit. In the 
country old public works have fallen to pieces and no new ones 
have taken their ; in the city the produce ofa nation’s toil fora 
century and a half has been accumulated, is hidden away, or has 
been wasted in ignorant and evanescent display. From the temples 
of the Gdikwirs alms are lavishly scattered among crowds of 
“valiant beggars” and holy mou; tasteless palaces have been 
erected by each suceessive prince, and around them are the houses 
of thoss jewellers and bankers who from the first have ministered 
to the vanities of an inconsiderate court. Here and there a paga 18 
around, the houses of the common people ta mean and tamble- 


down sd pecan showing how a foolish eben taxation has 
revented the townsfolk from getting at good building materials, and 
he fear of attracting the jealousy of the rulers has hindered them 
from making the least display of wealth. To fear add ignorance, to 
ignorance the apathy which puta up with smells and dirt and 
inconvenience, and the result is what is seen. Of late much 
attention has been paid to sanitation,’ new roads have been made, 
old ones have been metalled, the streets are lighted and watered, the 
laborious task of reform has been begun. 
Tho holidays kept in Baroda are some matters of religion and 
some matters of state, The Varshapratipada is the new years 
day in Chaitra or March, The people rise early, anoint themselves 
with oil and bathe, the family gods are worshipped, the leaf of the 
sacred nimb eaten with jagri, and a banner placed before the house 
and worshipped. A grand darbdr is held in the morning at (a9 _ 
palace of the Mahdrdja, who accepts new year’s gifts from the chief 
nobles and officers of the state. tn the same month of Chaitra the 
birthday of the god Ram is celebrated on the Rémnavmi, and at the ~ 
temple of Rim the birth of the child is represented amid rejoicings- ~ 
The Mahéraja himself attends and pays visita at the houses o certain 
leading men who, on the occasion, present him with a dress of honour. ~ 
In Vaishikh, or April, the Akshtritiya takes place: the Shridha 
ceremony is performed, a potful cold water and a fan witha 
dakshina or gift of money are presented toa Brihman, the Mahé- 
rija himself giving a dakshina. “In May or July falls the Jeshts 
Shudha Paurnima, when Satyavant, the hus of Sidvitri, died 














4 At one time the scavengers were a | a swine. K handerdv deported them | 
and the pi 5 Seariatar bas Introduced sor army of Raman sweepers i their stead. 
: ungy dogs still infeat the place ; they and Mahidev's sacred cattle are 
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under a treo of a snake-bite, but was rescued from the clutches of Chapter XIII, — 
Yama by his spouse and restored to life. In AshidorJunethe  gnb-divisions 
Fkédashi marks the time when the godsall go to sleep for fourmonths: 
the Whe fast, and, since the days of His Highness Govindriv, 
the Mahdrdéja goes in procession to the temple of Bhimnith 
near the railway station. The expenses of the visit are voluntarily 
defrayed by the people. The Ashidha Shudha Paurnima, the day 
on which the sage Vyés completed the reading of the Maha Bharat 
and on which the family preceptor or gura is porate takes 
yee inJuly. ‘The lamp is worshipped in July on t @ Ashidha 

adya Amiavd A great holiday is the Nagpanchami, when 
many people and all Dakshinis worship the image or picture of a 
snake or the live cobraitself. The Mahdréiniand the principal ladies 
of the Royal household go out in procession and worship a mound 
of earth which is held to be the sade of the serpent. ft is related 
that once Tardbai, a princess of the Géikwér house, was miraculously 
Specs during her sleep from assassins whom a cobra kept at bay. 
The Shravan Shudha or Rakhi Paurnima takes place in Angust, 
when the Brahman renews his jdnva or sacred thread and other 
Hindus tie a yellow cotton thread to the right elbow. In August, 
likewise, in the Gokalashtami, the birth of Krishna is celebrated at 
midnight. In September at the Pithori Darsh the bullocks get 
their holiday and are adorned with Sis and colours. When in 
Bhadrapad or September the Ganeshchaturthi comes round images 
of Ganpati are made and worshipped. A large clay image of the hig- 
bellied god is set up for ten days in the palace and thousands of 
Brahmans are fed during that period. Then on the Ananichaturdasht 
a crimson silken thread is worshipped as the god, and a great 
procession issues from the palace conveying the image of Ganpati ; 
it proceeds in great pomp to the Shirsha tank and there condor i 
is cast into the water in the presence of the Mahiréja. During tl 
sixteen days called Pitrupaksha of Bhadrapad, that is September 
and October, Shridha ceremonies are performed on the anniversaries 
on which deaths pare: tease ee ae see last cape days, 
Sarvapitri Amavésya the Government bullocks receive their ovation. 
During nine days in Ashvin Shudha or October the great goddess 
is worshipped. 

The Dasera generally occurs in October. On the Dasera the 
people of the city make an exodus and going into the country 
worship the Shami tree or, failing it, the A’pta. His Highness the 
Gadikwar gocs out in procession attended by the Agent to the 
Governor General and receives a salute of twenty-one guns. On bis 
return to the palace he receives nazardnds or gifts from his nobles. 
_ ‘The procession is an exceedingly brilliant affair and the powers of 
the state are represented in it. As an historical custom the order in 
which the- procession goes is worth noting. In 1879 it was headed 

cavalry, the first troop and the bodyguard 
His Highness. The gold and silver gun batteries followed 
mounted police and the Shutarméla, a motley band of matchlockmen, 
preceded the elephant which » the Jaripatka or state banner, 
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behind which came the other Piiga flags and banners, protected in 
the rear by the siledirs of the Pigas and the Sibandi and the Sindi 
sowirs of the Khas Paga and Hajarat Paga. The next portion of 
the procession was headed by Govindriv Mahajan, the , 
Kamdir, on an elephant, the leader of the Hajirat Paga on horse 
back and the leader of the Khas Piga ; then came Titya Sdheb Mine, © 
Anandriv Giikwir, Kluisertiv Shirke and Anandriv Dharbhav, cach 
onan elephant with a silver howdah ; Amritriv Bapu Saheb Gaikwar 
on an elephant was followed by the darbér officials similarly mount ad. 
Tatya Saheb Gdikwar and other members of the Royal family next 
appeared in one silver howdah, and then the Mankaris or sword- 
bearers of His Highness on elephants. General Devine came next 
anda string of horse belonging to His Highness caparisoned: in © 
‘old and crimson trappings, the camel sowars, the Jastids or confi- ~ 
tial news-bearers, the firat, second, third, and fifth regiments of 
gular infantry, the city and district police, the Delhi banner on” | 
an » elephant, the foot soldiers of the Konkani, Shaikh Awad’s and- 
Bile Amar’s Bedas or irregular foot, Sidhi Yakub Jamdddr, the) 
musketeers of the Kile pa bench aaa the se tree sone: Shithadajt| 
: with wabenp spears: the t | =a rer Holiirs, 
Sea beorers of Girdhanwars sda or irregular Sook, the Daqattoee? 
vialea with noisy native bands, Balamvalas, trampeters, regimental 
bands, the Jésuds of His Highness, songsters and others formed the ~ 
next noisy crew. The excitement of the procession kept increasing | 
tall it reached its height when His Highness appeared seated on a | 
lofty and gorgeously pamted elephant covere ei with silk trappings | 
and surmounted by one of the most valuable possessions of the 
state, the golden howdah. Behind the Mahirija sat his minister, 
On his left side and onan elephant of equal height which was 
suffered neither to fall eat nor to precede by an inch the royal 
howdah, went the Agent to the Governor General. The processi 
was brought up by Siheb Mine, the Navaéb Saheb and oth 
nobles on horseback, then the Darakhdars, Baxis, Fadnis and other — 
officers, then Dosa Miah, Shahmahomed ‘and other officers of the 
Sibandi, all on horseback, then the elephant bearing the state f 
then the Pandare and Ghorapade Réjds with their following, 
finally Mansing Rav Jidbav and Jotyaji Rav Fadke on noreshaticall : 
The whole procession can be understood by a close reference to tha ~ 
chapters in this work which deal with the Political History and the ~ 
Army of the State. 


In November comes the Navydchi Paurnima when new 
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in is 
Devali holidays last for five days during November or I bes 
On the first day in the evening wealth is worshipped throughout the 
city and in the palace the stores of jewels and cash receive 
particular adoration. On the last day of the Vikram Samyat year, the 
Ashoin Vadya Amavasya the merchants and shop-keepers wo 






‘ackeuentbocks. serie, ta pays the chief of them a visit : 


holds a darbér at the Cen Treasury. On the fst day of tho mo 


year the merchants open their fresh accounts and His 
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holds a big darbir. On the next day, tho Bhduhij, sisters visit Chapter KI, 
their brothers, entertain them and receive something from them. gp) .divisions, 
The Kartik Shudha Paurnima comeain November, and as on this aS . 
night Vishnu and Brahma visit Shiva, the temple of the latter 1s lit Bascny 
up. On the Ehidasht of the same month the gods all wake up from Holidays, 
their slumber of four months and the people fast, On the Dvadashs 
the Tulsi plant is married to Vishnu. In December is the 
Champa Shashti; the day is holy to the Gaikwir’s family god 
Khandoba and His Highness visits the temple of the equestrian god 
outside the city. On the Makara Sankrant, the 12th of January, 
the Brahmans get gifts, and sugar plums sre distributed amon; 
friends and a great darbiir is held at the palace. Another is hel 
on the Vasant Panchami, at which the Agent to the Governor 
General is present. On the Hatha Saptami the Sun-god sita on his 
chariot and is worshipped. Then follow the Maha Shirritra and the 
Holi holidays, which generally fallin March. The particular day 
of these holidays called the Kang Panchmi is celebrated with great 
jollity at the palace after a darbir has been held to which the Agent 
to the Governor General is invited. The Mahommedan festival 
of the Moharrom is patronised by the Gaikwar, and many Hindus 
join in the processions. i - 

The census of 1881 gave the Baroda cityan area of 5 square Census of 1881. 9 
miles, with 27,726 occupied and 9876 unocoumed houses; a population 
of 101,815 individuals, of whom 53,871 were males. The population 
fell short of that counted in the previous census ws 10,239 because 
five suburbs were included among the villages of the division. 

Of the entire population, 80,667 of both sexes were Hindus, 18,405 
were Musalmins, 2209 were Jains ; 306 were Parsis, and 225 were 
Christians. The Hindus were of the following castes: 17,020 were 
Brihmans, 1924 were Rajputs, 3425 were Dey Kunbis, 2104 
were Kadva Kunbis, 1167 were Kumbhirs, 1649 were Ghanchis, 
826 were Lohirs, 1082 were Sutirs, 2098 were Sonis, 952 were 
vr 1175 were Hajams, 3877 were Kolis, 108 were Ohiambhiira, 

509 were Dheds. Of the eager of ee espe heen 
Gojarati Brihmans, the Shrigods nombering 660, the Andie 
Tolkyns 599, the Andichya Sahasras 768, the Kheddvals 956, t 
Mevidas 396, the Modhs 537, the Nagars 549. There were 10,743 
Dakshani Brahmans ; of these 2506 were Kokanastha, 757 Karéda, 

6628 Deshastha, 1120 Yajirvedi. There were 364 degraded 
Brahmans, and 1224 Northern Brihmans, of whom 849° were 
Kanojia. There were in the city 354 Bramha Kshatris, and 995 
Prabhus. The Kshatri Hindustani numbered 735 and the Marithis 
18,025. ‘The Vanitis not Jains numbered 7014, of whom 1276 were 
Jains. The commercial class numbered altogether 8084, the 
agricultural 8119, the fishing class 2347, the artizan class 10,614, 
the domestic class 1446, minor-professions 494, the Isbouring and 
wandering class 5435, the mendicant class 1484, the depressed class 
4405. The Mahommedans of forei Se autora tes 12,924, mostly 
‘ Shaikhs and Pathéns,the conv indus 3058; 995 Mahommedans 
‘were agriculturists, 819 artizans, 150 of the domestic class, 344 
‘devotees. If we consider the occupations of the people we find 
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that 12,709 males were in Government service, of whom 8064 were. 
of the military class, 3318 in domestic service, 3456 in commerce, 
2690 employed in occupations connected with agriculture, 10,891 
employed in trade aud manufactures ; there were also 5822 whose 
business was non-productive and 15,495 unoccupied males, of 
whom over 12,000 were under fifteen years of age. q 

Mention has been made in the first chapter of this volumel, 
of the bridges which span the Vishvdmitri. Of the road abot | 
a mile in length which leads to the camp something has also been® 
told inthe same place. Its present condition is compar poke: 
modern, for Mr. Sutherland, Resident of Baroda from 1837 to 1840, 
could not persnade His Highness Saysjirdy to keep it in sufficiently 4 
good repair to enable him to drive from the residency to the 
ap ok ap 6 The census of 1881 gave the camp an area of, 
one square mile ; 1473 occupied and 177 unoccupied houses ; 2 
population of 4694, of whom 2879 were males. There is little that; 
is remarkable in the camp, The residency itself is a moderately 
commodious building. It was built in 1832-33 after the return of 
situated in the Ananda Pura. The lines, the barrack: ‘and officers’ | 
quarters are very poor. Through the midst of the camp runs a 
broad and picturesque avenue, of which the solitary hill of 
‘Pavingad forms the distant and misty background, In the 
foreground of the avenue there is a column of Songad stone and.) 
Doric shape on which no statue stands, His Highness Saydjirav] 
raised it to the memory of Mr. Williams, who died at Baroda in| | 
1557, after having been Resident for seventeen years. At one time | 
the statue of Sir R. Shakespeare was to have been placed on it 
The rather ugly but good-sized church was consecrated by Bishop | 
Heber, who visited Baroda in 1825. There arealso a public rackets, 






court and swimming-bath, which the station owes to Colon 
Outram. A bribe was offered to an employé in the residency who 
gave notice of the fact to Colonel Outram; the Resident allowed | 
the money to be accepted and then obtained the permission of 
Government to devote the proceeds of this miscarried bribe to tha | 
ection of these two buildings. A little beyond the residency and — 
across the line of rail is the cemetery in which, among many) | 
interesting memorials of the dead, the simplest but not the le ast. 
touching is the stone which marks the resting-place of that good 
Resident Major Malcolm, the nephew of the Governor of Bombay, f 
~< Sir John Malcolm, who Soneinad; 60 great an Influence on the history 9 
- of the state. Of late years there have been stationed at Baroda one 
os ; Native Infantry regiment, a detachment of a European regiment, 9 
f and half a battery of Artillery. m~ 2 
seronyorBanopa, The ancient town of Baroda was once called Chandandéyvati & 
City, by the Hindns, because Raja Chandan of the Dor tribe of Rajputa 

: wrested it from the Jainas, Ohaiiden. the husband of the celebrated § 
AMaleigri and the father of as two famous daughters named Socri 
and Nila 1 | 
__ Like all ancient cities its name of Chandan4vati, or the City of] 
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Warriors,” and then again to Vatpatra or “ Leaf of the Vad Tree,” 
perhaps from its fancied resemblance to that broad leaf" Tt is also 
related* that once upon a time there lived at Manipur, which is 
north of Kimnéth, north of Harni, near Baroda, a tyrant king named 
Samal He went out hunting, and being tired rested under a pad 
tree, where he fell athinking till hia conscience smote him and he 
turned to Shiv, hence called Vimaleshvar. “the god that tarneth 
away mal or sin.” He descended from his throne and lived the life 
ofa saint, and so obtained the forgiveness of the god. He then 
ordered that a city called Vatpatra should be built on the spot. And 
Some there are to whom it is still given to see tho golden tree, 

_ The present town is distinctly of Musalmén origin. In a.n. 
887 (ap. 1482) Mahmudshéh I. prepared to besiege Champéner, 
oe weno avehite Merrit at Baroda, nies he received an 
embassy from the Rajput ki g@ begging too late for forgiveness. 

When Champéner fell two years later, Mahmud made of the new 
town he built in its stead, that is Mahomadabad, his chief residence, 

“and Mahomadébéd is not thirty miles from Baroda. When he fell 
dangerously ill he sent for his son, Prince Mozaffar, who was then 
residing at Baroda. He died Ramzin 2 a.n. 917 (a.b. 1511), and 
some time after his accession the new king went to Baroda, the 
mame of which he caused to be changed to Daulatabid. Here, 
during the course of his reign, he sometimes resided.* 

Probably the Musalmin town, which did not however retain its 
Musalmén name, was built ata little distance from the old town ; 
and the possible reason was that in about a.p. 1451 Baroda had 
been taken and plundered by Mahmud Khilji, Sultdin of Malwa,* 

This view is confirmed by the notice given of Baroda by 
Mandelslo in 1658": * The city of Brodra is seated in a large sandy 
pee upon a small river called Wasset abont fifteen léagues from 

roitschia. It was built of Inte years by Rasia Ghie, son of Sultin 

Mahomet Begaran, the last king of Gussuratta, out of the ruins of 
the old Brodra which was half a leagae thence. It ia indifferently 

well fortified after the antick way, and has fiye gates, one whoreot 

is dammed up. The city, but especially the western suburbs, are 
for the most part inhabited by calico-weavers, dyers, and other 
workmen belonging to that manufactory, which are made somewhat 
narrower here and the pieces shorter than at Broitschia, The 
governor of Brodra has no less than 210 villages under his 
jurisdiction, sixty-five of which are assigned for the payment of the 
garrison and tho others allotted for pensions to certain officera 
belonging to the Moghal’s court.’ * 


~ 4! Travels in West I 1839, by Lieut.-Col. James Tod, p, 45, 











"In Les Voyages du Sieur Albert de Mandelslo the old town is called Tadispur 
pur) ; the gute is said to be closed because no road abata it; the Weavers aro 
sie eden 2 Ketteria, and the cloth they make is said to be the most beaatiful 
in the wholo: nod, and of many kinds, 
(V. 4) give much the same acount. 
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Chapter X17. ‘From Ogilvy’s Atlas, V.214 (1660-80) we learn that the old 7 
"ah division Brodra, then called Radidpor, was a league and a half off, and that)” 
oe __. 46 was ruined and left desolate by all the people going to the new 
TowT OY BARODA. town, whose towers and bulwarks were made of chalk and stone 
To the other weaving castes in the west suburb are added ‘Vamiss, 
Ketteyans and a few Moors, In the city are magnificent houses, — 
gardens and tombs, one very stately built in the midst of an ~ 
orchard. Besides there are five pleasant gardens full of fruit trees, — 
flowers and herbs. In the east side, right before the Broach Gate, ~ 
_is a pretty bosce eee wile half a furlong broad, flanked by a stone 
“2 wall from which the people draw all their water. : 
«1583, In the course of Muzaffar Shah’s insurrection Kutub-nd-din — 
abeneed Hy ic Bie tetas up in eee cpbegtaape the 
place till, not trusting his own garrison, he surrendered the city on 
condition that his life should be spared.! as j 
1613. Shortly after this, Nicholas Wittington, an English factor, came — 
aM : cy He ae and eee it of emaller ae rea but > 
J614. well bout an ing a strong wall and garriso S000 horse — 
under a ‘Khin? The next year, an early | totic thant, 


1620-70, were established at Sirkhej, Brodra and Cambnay im the 
bat they were all abandoned before 16702 ‘There can 
doubt that this was the period when, under the Hourishing Mopghal- 
dynasty, trade went on apace, and that soon nfter 1670 the whole & 

Le58-71, country was disturbed by the incursions of Murathis and the reneral 
dismemberment of the empire. Churchill also states that the 4 
Dutch company used to keep some factors in Baroda, which waselll 
inhabited by husbandmen and clothiers, to buy up coarse cloth for 
the Arabians and /Ethiopians, But in consequence of the reduction @ 
weg Company's establishment the agency was withdrawn in) 

The more modern history of the capital of the Baroda State is) 
closely interwoven with the political history of the Gaikwér’s house _ 
and need not here be retold, except briefly. After the battle of” 
Aris, where Rustam Ali was betrayed by Pilaji Gaikwar, the latter 
obtained from Hamed Khiin the right to levy the chauth sonth of tha: 
Mahi river. He went to Baroda and wrested it from Rustam Ali’s © 
widow, Soon after, he lost for a time lis hold upon Gujarat, being 7 
driven out of the country by a new viceroy, Sarbuland Khén, and_ 
his son Khinahbzid Khan, the latter of whomappointed Hasan-ud-din | 
governor of Baroda, Pilaji made one more attempt to regain the | 
capital, but, frightened at the approach of the viceroy's son, he 

1726, fled to Cambay, In 1726 Pilaji and Bénde mado another | 

ineffectual attempt to take Baroda from Sarbuland Khén who wag” 
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<& now manceuyring to gain the support of the Peshva, whose, 
= follower was Povir. Soon after, however, Piliji not only prevented) 
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the g overnor of Baroda from joining Povar, but effectually todke 
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In 1731 Piliji shared in his master's defeat at Bhilapur, and the i 
next year was murdered by some emissaries of a new viceroy, Abhai- gy 4 
© sng, Raja of Jodhpur, who took advantage of the disorder these rat =. 
a disasters had created to retake Baroda, the capture being effected History or E OTH 
by his general Dhokalsing. The town and fort were placed in a 
the charge of Sher Khin Babi. In 1734, however, Mahiidaji (v84. 9 
Gaikwar retook both in the absence of the governor at Bilisinor, a 
and they have ever since remained in the possession of the family. 
Baroda did not, however, become the capital of the state for some 
rears. Bongad was long Diméji’s head-quarters, and he moved 
from there to Patian in the north. After Diamaji’s death, however, 
Baroda rose rapidly into importance, for one of his sons, Fatesing, 
seized it, while another, Govindriiv, was moving the authorities at 
Poona to recognise him as Sena-khrs-khel. - Nor did the former lose 
his hold of the place through the many years he and his brother fought 
for it and for the count y in its neighbourhood. The assistance of 
~ Raghonathriv Peshya did not give Govindriv the wished-for prize ; 
~ and when, some years later, Fatesing sided with Raghundthriv and 
the British, Sindin was unable to reach Baroda, thongh he long 
skirmished in its neighbourhood and watched his opportunity from 
his stronghold of Pavagad, 

After the death of Mandéji who succeeded Fatesing, Govindriv 
trasted to ascend the gddi without difficulty ; buthe found the gates 
ofthe Baroda fort shut against him by his own illegitimate son Kanoji, 
who was supported by Arab mercenaries. These foreigners gave 
him up to his father, but in the next few years they acquired great 

sower-in the state, and of the capital they held all the gates, 
they were fhus enabled to play on important part when Révji 
Apps the Prabhu minister, and Eénoji contended who should 
‘rule the state on behalf of the imbecile Anandrir. | ie 

~ On the 11th of October 1802 Colonel Alexander Walker,theResident,  tg02-1903. 

had his attention drawn to the signs of growing insubordination ‘S 
among the jaméidars of the Arab mercenary troops, whose position 
Was a strong one, as they held the person of the Raja and were in 
charge of the gates of the capital, as well as of most of the fortified 

- places in the state! It so happened that one of their number, 
Ahmed Bin go Was Eiger an his eee. and ome 
- willing to let the British troops take possession of his post, : 

-Leheripura Gate, the one which faces the camp. Anandriv Mahdraj 
- authorised him to give it up and instructed Sultdn Jaflir and Haya, 
~ two other j ra, to remove his natural brother Kanoji 
~ Rameah, where he then was under an Arab guard, to Bombay. 
ae | 






_ Ka&noji, be it remembered, was plotting to overthrow Ravyi Ay 
- administration. When, however, Taft's nephew appeared at th 
~ Ranpur Ramesh fort on the 8th of November with the order for 

Kanoji’s delivery, the guard refuzed to give him up, as the two chief 
jamédirs opposed to the British and to Ravji Appéji, namely, 
Yahya and A’bud, had instigated them to be contumacious, There- 
npon Jaffir and a party of Arabs more favourable to tho 


7 Bes page 200 nnd pages 299-206 for tho whole account of this passage in the 
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administration denounced the treachery and Sai oma action of 
Yahya and Abud, and during the 15th, 16th and 17th of November — 
there was every fear that the streets of Baroda would be the seene of © 
a bloody struggle between the Arab factions. But, at length, the 
violent party, the Hatheas, gained the upper hand; Kanoji was — 
suffered to escape ; the Mahiirija was coed confined to his palace, — 
and on the 10th December Jaffir was forced to side with the ~ 
turbulent party ; nor conld any bribes afterwards persuade him to 
leave the city. Then the two Pirekhs, or paymasters of the Arabs, ~ 
who up to that time had been in a sort the leaders of the | 
mercenaries or at any rate the only ones who had any influence - 
over them, thongh still disaffected with the administration, fled 
from the eity in terror of the devil thoy had raised. Even Haidar © 
deemed it a eis ssible to throw open his gate. eek 
Major Walker now found himself obliged to use force in ejecting “ 
the Armbs from the city fort, and yet he was unwilling to take 1 ~ 
by storm and so to subjeét the rich town to pillage. He had ~ 
summoned Bi extra regiment from Bombay, and on the 9th of — 
December Colonel Woodington was directed to invest the fort, and 
Water Gate by Zahya, the Burhanpur or Southern Gate by several ~ 
jamidirs, including Abud surnamed the Lame. Others of the — 
bels garrisoned the palace, the Jimadirkhina and Patesing’s ~ 
house. Colonel Woodington, who was to make the rea 














































advanced to within 200 yards of the West Gate (Lehertpura) exposed | 
toa galling fire; Major Holmes and Sitséridm took up a position opposite § 
to the East or Water Gate; Kamil-ud-din and Sakhirim opposite 7 
the Chimpiner Gate, the fourth side being faced by Kakaji and © 
Amin Siheb. In taking up these positions the besieging party lost 7 
between forty and fifty men, but a battery was successfully erected - 
during the night close to the Leheripura Gate and mounted with five 
eighteen-pounders. Toennble the Arabs to come to terms, hostilities ~ 
were suspended for two days and then fire was opened and continued 
all night. hereopon some of the Arabs deserted the fort, Finally, 
the assailants made a gallant rush and drove the Arabs out of Yesm 
Bhiai's house so close to the gate that nothing could any longer resist 
the cannon, On the 22nd Major Holmes drove back a sortie. On 
the 25th December the breach became practicable, and on the 26th — 
the Arabs gave in, and evacuated Baroda on very favourable terms 
granted to them, not because they could have made a successful” 
stand, but because the city was to be spared bloodshed. They were — 
to get all their arrears and to be allowed to leave the town and ~ 
state of Baroda in safety, on condition that they should not remam ~ 
in the country, a condition they subsequently violated. On the — 
27th of December Anandrav, who had been hurried out of Baroda 
on the first opportunity, re-entered the city with éela¢, and English” 
guards were placed in the palace and over the Leheripura Gate. — 
Juring the siege the number of British killed and wounded had — 
been 105, of whom seven were officers. 
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The history of the capital is so mixed up with the political 
history of the state, that the subsequent events which disturbed 
but in a slight degree its uneventful annals need not be detailed 
here, Takhatabdi’s conspiracies' and Sitdrim’s imtrigues several 
times threatened Baroda with tho horrors of a revolution during the 

‘on of Anandray. The quarrel .between the Mahdraja Sayajirdv 
and Govindréy, the adopted son of Fatesing*, filled Paras with 
troops and turbulent rascals. In the year of the mutiny of the 
Bengal army, Baroda was in some danger, perhaps, of conspiracies. 
Finally, after Malhdrridv’s deposition, a tow turbulent folk bethought 
them of putting his alleged son by Lakshmibéi on the gadi. The 
eo were closed; the Assistant Resident Captain Jackson, who 

1 ridden in almost unattended, was inside the city walls ; there 
was some confusion, and Sir Richard Meade sent down a portion 
of the 9th Regiment, N. L, and some guns.’ Fortunately, when 
summoned to open the gates, the rioters saw the folly of resistance 
and the British troops took quiet possession of the place. The 
state army, though urged to make a demonstration, did nothing to 
create mischief. 





IL—BARODA DIVISION. 


To the north the Baroda sub-division is bounded by the British 
division of Kaira and by the villages of Jarod; to the west by the 
sub-division of Petlid and by the British division of Kaira; to the 
south by the villages of Padra, Chorinda and Dabhoi ; and to the east 
by the villages of Jarod. 

Tt covers an area of about 350 square miles with a population of 
about 62,999 souls, of whom 21,724 are males, 19,151 females, and 






92,124 children of both sexes. Of the entire land, 41,423 acres are 


alienated, 19,946 are cultarable waste, 143 are under garden crop, 
60,917 under dry crop, and 15,755 unarable waste." 
“Tt isa lovel plain watered by five rivers; the Mahi, the Mini, the 
Rungal, the Jimbva, and the ishvamitri. 

‘Except in the neighbourhood of Baroda, the water is sweet and 


e boalthy: but there it is of vari s tastes, salt, astringent or extreme 


‘and reaching toa 


sweet, The river water is invariably sweet. In the year Samvat 
1936 there were 1221 wells without steps, 66 with steps, 190 large 
anil small ponds, and 25 wells with water bags or Ramuut kos. 

‘The prevailing soil is black, though the other two soils, gordt and 
fheidrs; aro fount int apersed with it. Occasionally, but not often 
it is found mixed with kankari or lime-stones. ©" ee 
strata are found in the following order: 1, black soil at th surface 
depth of about 5} feet; 2, beneath the black, 












Histony or Ramona, 
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ow or gordé soil is found, which generally reaches the deco = 
strata. = 

“The number of holdings in Samvat 1936 was 14,580, the largest o 
them consisting of about 250 acres of land, and the smallest of k : 
than even one acre, The average extent of land in each holding ~ 
was about fiveacres. About 42,909 persons support themselves on 

icultnure and their percentage on the whole population is sixty-o1g 

are threesystems of collecting land revenue in this su b-divisions * 
the Bighoti, the Bhagbatdi and the Ek-ankadi. The entire land ‘ 
revenne realized in Samvat 1936 was Rs. 4,01,885-1-0, of which ~ 
Rs. 4,258,062} were from Government land, and Rs, 63,8224 were from 
quit-rents and other sources. ; 
The average under every kind of crop was; déngar and apie 





15,000 acres ; juvdr and shitlu T500 acres ; kodara 5000 acres ; land 
kept fallow for cotton 15,000 acres; bdjri and math 15,000 Acres 5 
fafand tuvar $985.4-2 acres. ‘2 

In Samvat 1936, there were 63900) loughs, 11,153 bullocks, 19,887 4s 
cows and buffaloes, 490 horses d mares, and it, 113 sheep ‘and © 

























The chief villag sei the Baxodaes mb-division are Kort, which in 
1872 had a population of 3001 and in 1881 wES1oT pe Apolice 7 
thina is placed in the village, and there is also a Gujarati school, 


Crist, with a population of about 3850 souls, is a comfortable 
village about three miles to the north-west of the Baroda 
cantonments, and is on the old Ahmedabdad road. Chhini is o fair 9 
type of a well-to-do Gojarit village. Great trees, chiefly tha 
tamarind, conceal and protect it on every side ; a multitude of sandy 
roads deep-sunk and lined with high x Some eet hedges lead to the 

Zon ee villages and rich fields of sugarcane and garden © 
uce ; round the clustered houses runs a brick wall now half in 7 
an: but not very long ago most necessary to protect the lives, > 
the goods and the cattle of the villagers. Large brick peal | 
give admission to Chhani ; the chief street is lined with tiny ricketty ~ 
shops. Behind them the mud-plastered walls of far more -solid ” 
buildings unrelieved by windows seem to avoid the notice of the. 
passers-by. But the doorway of each discloses a yard, at night — 
occupied by the cattle, which with the open veranda round it forms 
a small! square where many people may live together. At one time 
it must have been necessary for the villagera to protect themselves 
and their cattle from marauders and thieves, perhaps from Govern= ~ 
ment. We need not perhaps on all grounds regret that the village — 
system is disappearing, for the state of society of which it was a ~~ 
resultant must have been a very unsatisfactory one, ; 
Barva, with sop of only 546 according to the earlier, and 
of 633 souls ac to the later census, has a station on the 
B, B. and C. I. Iine a ig Phe miles north of Baroda, 
Bra, according to the census of 1872, numbered 2425 individuals, 
and according to that of 1881 nob less than 3506. It has two 
dharmehilis and a Gujarati school. 2, 
Ketaxrve, with a population of a little over 700 individuals, has a 
railway station on the state line. His Highness Khanderdy built. : 


— 
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' sort of dharmshéla anda hunting lodge there. The Makar Pura deer 


- preserves are only a few miles distant from the place, while in 
the cold season the whole line of country cast of Baroda along the 
birs or grass country between Kelanpur and Siivali affords excellent 
‘smal! game shooting, as snipe and quail abound. 

Soxnopa, a large village of over 3600 people, possesses a police 

- thina, a Gujarati SakBOL anit a dharmshila, 3 e 

Trota, a village of from 1741 (census of 1872) to 1700 souls canw 
of 1881), has a railway station on the B. B. and ©. J. line 
7m mediately south of Baroda. It possesses oO LiL 

~ Gujarati school, and a ginning factory. 


CHORANDA. 


To the north the sub-division is bounded by the villages of 
Padra and Baroda; to the east by the villages of Dabhoi and Sinor; 
to the south by the river Narbada and the villages of the British 

division of Broach ; and to the west by the villages of Broach and 
 Padra.' 7 

Ti covers an area of about 288 square miles with a population of 
61,364 souls, Of the entire land 39,950 acres are alienated ; 8456 
acres are arable waste; 72,058 acres are occupied and under 
cultivation ; and 10,831: acres are onarable waste. Besides these 
there are fifteen indm villages which have never been surveyed. 

The land is a plain with here and there deep ravines and 
undulations. | 

‘The well water is generally brackish, though it is possessed: of 

great digestive power. The river water is invariably sweet, There 

- are wells with steps, 346 wells without steps, 91 pe nds, 2 large 

~ yivers and 2 small ones. The Narbada and the Dhddhar supply 
water to about twenty-five villages situated on their banks. 

As elsewhere the goil is found to be 'of three kinds, black, gorat, and 
~ a mixture of the two. The greater part of it consists of black soil 
and produces corn and rico in abundance. The geological strata 
are found in the following order: the black soil is at the surface ; 
below it comes a chonam-like white and tenacious earth ; then gorat- 
3 
7 






hile, o 





or yellow earth which is very soft and contains sandy matter. The 
rt are bed which reaches the depth of water-bearing strata is entirely 
of sand. , 
"The bighoti system of collecting the land revenue prevails. There 
are fiteen indm villages which contribute nothing to the state revenue. 
The number of holdings is 5586. The stock in the possession of 
the cultivators consisted in Samvat 1936 of 395 horses and mares, 
- $379 bullocks, 5973 buffaloes, 2035 cows, 358 asses, 2076 goats 
‘and sheep, 3748 ploughs, and 1606 carts of all kinds. 

_ Jn Samvat 1936 the land assessment amounted to Rs, 65,577. 





which are situated to the weet of it in the Broach British 





|) 1 This ina description of the block, besides which there area couple of villages, 
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the public buildings." There are also 9 


* second has often an admixture of sand of a whitish colour. 
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Tho sub-division of Choranda has for head-quarters, Kansas, with 
a population of less than 1400 souls, the Government offices of — 
the vahivdtdar’s and the fauzdir’s kacheris, the customs office and — 
disper The police lines and buildings for tho officers are 

| rmshiéla, a Gujariti 





TeErTnActiiar school, and two ginning factories. 
 MrviaA is situated about twenty miles south-west of Baroda. It 
is inhabited chiefly by Jains, who carry on a thriving trade. There 
aro two Jain temples and a mosque of mean Harve But the 
chief building in the place is the house or rdda of the Thikor of 
Miyégém, who also maintains a Gujarati vernacular school and a 
dharmshdla, The villago had a population of 3472 souls according : 
to the census of 1872, while the census of 1881 eiree it 3398 souls, — 
There is arailway station here on the B. 5. and C-. I. line, while a 
narrow-gauge line connects the village with Dabhoi. Miyégdm 
is known for its excellent swords. 
| JAROD., 
To the north lies the Pandu Mehvésor RewaKintha Agency; the 
wout is, bounded by. the. villages of ¢ © Barnda sub-division ; the — 
south by those of the Dabhoi sub-division ; and the east by tho — 
district of Halol of the Panch Mah&ls British district.t ~ 
Except Baroda, Jérod is the largest in extent of all the sub- 
divisions. It covers an area of $50 square miles. Of the entire 
land 35,943 acres are alienated; 28,894 acres are occupied and = 
under cultivation; 23,725 acres are unarable waste; and 96,210 acres 
are arable waste. ‘The total population was, according to thee 
census of 1872, 65,225, so that the average of culturable land for] 
each individual was about half an acre. 4 
Excepting one or two hillocks, there is nothing to vary the — 
monotony of the well-wooded plain which is intersected by three 
rivers, namely the Vishvamitri, Surya and Jambva. i 
‘The climate near Pfavigad is damp and unhealthy, but on the” 
whole the sub-division is healthy. a 
The water of the villages near Pavdgad is extremely bad and 
unwholesome, causing diseases of the mtestines. Elsewhere s 
water is good. 
The soil is either black or gordt, that is yellow. The first is” 
sometimes found mixed with small Jumps of lime stones, while the- 








Lar 


- There are 4500 holdings in all, and the i land contained 
in each holding is six acres. The largest holdmg contains 15) 
acres and the smallest about one and a quarter acres, 4 

In Samvat 1936 the land revenue on the Government land was: 
Rs, 1,29,641, and from other sources, such as quit-rents, &o, 
Rs. 47,870 were obtained, the total land revenue being Rs. 1,77,51L, | 
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The average under different kinds of crop was, dingar 2855 chapter XETL> 
nores ; garden crop 19} acres; cotton, béjri an other crops, 23,0634 Sub-divisient 5 
Cres. 










"Sivan, according to the census of 1872, had a population of 5292 Paces or I 
souls ; according to the census of 1881, of 6275 souls, As it is Sivan | 
the head-quarters of the Jérod sub-division it contains the offices 
of the vahivdtdir, munsif and police fauzdir, There are also a 
customs honse and a dispensary, There is a Government building for 
the offices, and a school house is being constracted for the Gujardti 
school. There are six dharmshilis and a post office, At 
19 mention has been made of the Sévali tank, on whose | 
Bre me temples of Diimaéji and his father Piliiji. The lasted wan 

assinated at Dakor in 1752, but his body was carried away from 
| t place by his distracted followers and the last honours were 
orriedly paid it at Sdvali. The treacherous murder, the invasion of 
Abhising, the hasty funeral of the founder of the Gdikwér house, 
mark a crisis in the history of the Marditha conquest and give 
something of historic dignity to the unpretending temple, close to 
which, for affection’s sake, is reared a similar edifice to the memory 
of Diméji. Sévali is a place of considerable trade both in grain and 
cattle. It is the trading centre of a wide circle of villages. In the 
immediate Reig naree are wide tanks, shady trees, and fruitful 
fields ; at no tance is the wild Mehvisi country of ravines and 
which border the Mahi. Tho abode of ense and civilization 
oins the strong places of turbulence and thievish lawlessness, 
iVAL 15 A in the neighbourhood of Savali. It was, perhaps 
eitoncouly, considered to hold 1322 souls in the census of 197% 
and 403 in that of 1881. The village, which has nothing. remark- 
able in it, contains two dharmshalas, but the chief object of interest 
is a tank still of respectable dimensions, and once und ; of 
great size and importance. Some mention of it has been made at 
page 19, vb it remains bot to add that tradition ascribes its crea- 
gee Tit Se aan . who lived in the times of the 
Ga neationed: in th : vamedha. It is said that» 
Serge bedidieg ence ttood ijk bask, but no trace of it now remains. 
Bee pies i tein conattoced Sor reusing tha books ant en land, 
but a plan is red for raising the banks a ‘ excavating 
the bed which will greatly increase its util ey, and poneibly. Se aa 
pee seaciving Ye ate with drinking water 
PETLAD AND SISVA, | 

Bedi bonndarin can bo laid down for this enbvtion Permin 
ita villages are inextricably intermixed with those of the British 

division of Kaira. But say may be Sey, described. To the 

east it is bounded by the villages of Anand and Nadiid 

Se te ie wilson to the south pry by the river Mahi and 
b pert of Cambay and of to the weat by the 

Deriatoe LE Oansbeyt nnalto the nasth by the British villages of Nessa. e 

~ It covers an area of about 280 square miles. Of this §9,521-1-12 Area, 

_ Iighds or 55,951 acres are alienated, 12,086-19-16 bighas or 7555 

o 233—65 
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acres aro arable waste, 140,958-0-14 bighds or 85,087 acres are 
occupied and under cultivation, and 18,980-9-12 bighds or 11,862 
acres are unarable waste. Its population according to the census 
returns of 1872 was 158,292, of whom 54,249 were grown up males, 
43,017 females, and 41,026 children. > 
The petty sub-division of Sisva, which 1s included in the sub- — 
division, contained a population of 43,601 souls, of whom 16,182 — 
were grown up males, 14,090 females, and the rest children. 
The level plain is here and there diversified by wide undulations 
and occasionally seamed with ht folder Its extreme length, as 
measured between Réjpur and Khambili, is about sixteen and half 
miles. ‘There are no rivers and no woods, but treesthere are loosely _ 
lining the fields or thickly gathered about the village sites. 
The climate of this sub-division is rather hot in the summer, the 
thermometer rising to 110°, while in the cold season the lowest 
degree to which it falls is 75°, The close of the hot season is 
yenerally attended with colds and fevers. The rains are not heavy, 
first kind, that most commonly found in villages, is not ay dad 
of. The second kind is found in about five villages and 15 used 
in watering dry-crops. It is also used for all ordinary household ~ 
purposes, except for drinking. The last or brackish kind possesses 
great digestive power and is to be obtained everywhere from wells” § 
There are a great many large tanks in this sub-division, which hold 4 
water throughout the year. Whenever there has been want of rain, 9 
tank water is used to keep alive the drooping crops. In Samvat > 
1936 there were 15 wells with steps, 2220 without steps, 114 tanks © 
and 630 small ponds. There are two rivers in the enb-diyision, the 
Shehdi and Mahi. > 
There are three kinds of soil, the black, gordt, and besiri, Tera 
and there, though rarely, is found an admixture of sand. About a 
fourth of the entire surface is of black soil and one-half is yellow or 
gordt, while the remaining fourth is besari. The geological sequence: 
is usually black soil at the surface, having a depth of from five to 
ten feet, and then the yellow soil which reaches the water-bearing — 
strata. Sometimes a soil mixed with sand is discovered below the 
bed of black soil. sk 
There are 16,159 holdings in all; of these the largest contains 
$00 bighas or 187 acres of land and the smallest about three-fourths 
ofan acre. The average holding is about six acres. The number 
of people supported by agriculture is about 170,525, that 1s about 
93 per cent of the total population. = 
There are nominally three ways of collecting revenue, the Narva, 
meena Bighoti.. The second prevails in two villages, and the 
bird also in only two villages. The Sheja system is a form ory 
Khiétabandi. In Samvyat 1936, the Government land revenue waa” 
Rs. 7,76,655-12 and the revenue from quit-rents and other sources / 
was Rs. 1,01,484-4, making a total of Rs. 8,78,140-4. 
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: _ PetiAp is perhaps the richest and most luxuriant sub-division in 
| His Highness the Gdikwir’s rich and luxuriant dominions, a snb- 
division famous for its cultivation of a tobacco which needs but 
some agricultural and more manufacturing skill to render it equal 
to any specimen of the prepared plant to be found in India. “this 
is proved by the following list of populous villages, each, with the 
exception of the two first, the centre of tobacco growing lands : 













| Baopara w.. a | 

ViAsorcna, on the Mahi where the river 1s fordable, has also a 
town magistrate and a post office. It is, besides, not quite without 
manufactures, its weaving and printing of country cloths being in 
local estimation. The name of Vaso occurs in the chapter on the 
political history of the Baroda State.’ Here Rustam Al Khan, 
betrayed by - his faithless Maratha aa the Gaikwar, put an end to 
his life rat than fall into the hands of his rival, and a tomb still 
marks the spot where he was buried.’ Here Fatesing by showin; 
his allies the fords by which they might cross the Mahi surprises 
Rachundthrav and his brother and put their forces to ets 
a little later almost snatched a victory from Colonel Keating's 
British troops. 

‘ Periin, the head-quarters of the sub-division, was supposed by 
the census of 1872 to contain 15,709 inhabitants, w ile the more 
recent census of 1991 gives it 14,415 inhabitants. As the head- 

iarters of the sub-division it contains the offices of the Naibsabah, 

he vahivétddr, the munsif and the police fanzdir. There are alsoa 
customs office, a dispensary, a jail, a post office and # public library. 
The offices are collected in the palace or sarkérvida, the dispensary, 
‘the jail and the siri building being distinct. Education is impar' 

in an Anglo-Vernacular school, a Gujardti, a Marathi an 
‘Urdu vernacular school; there is also « girls’ school. There are 
two important tanks, one termed Parmama, the other Ramundth. 

dharmshikis, while the 
















_ ‘There are no less than twenty-one 4 Alis, while the temples 

are respectable. Among these may be named the Rémndth, the 
\ Somnath, and the Kalkémita temples. The Musalmén edifice 
raised to the memory of Arjunshih records the past existence 
of « saint who, being a Rajput prince, was conve to Islam and 


: \ died in the odour of sanctity in Hijra 633. There are, besides this 
- dargdh, two Musalmin mosques, ono of which is « Jémé masjid. 


1 See page 170. ? ee pages 192 and 193. 
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* There is, of course, a thriving trade in tobacco, and a considernble 
weaving manuincture in high Tiana toowta are employed, 

Sourrea, in the Petlid sub-division, had a population estimated 
at 11,322 souls in 1872, while the census of 1841 gives 10,253 soula, 
Sojitra has a town st (petites The magistrate’s office; the police” 
lines, the dispensary and the school building are the public buildings” 
of the place. Besides & post office, there are two schools, a Gujarati 
vernacular school for boys and a school for girls. In ancient times, 
Sojitra was the seat of government of a Rajput principality, and in 
the town two old wells of brick and stone are of ancient diate and 
some pretension. s 

The remaining villages of the sub-division, of which the size is 
sufficiently great to deserve mention, are Pij, with a population of 
6684 (census of 1872) of 6294 (censns of 1881), and containing a | 
Gujarati vernacular school ; Mangrol with a population of 2799 or — 
2545 ; Devitalpdd, with a population of 2593 or 2772 ; Bakrol, with f 
& population of 3937 or S893, ‘ 

Sisva isa petty sub-division subordinate to t 
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“are also a Gujardti vernacular sober and two cherie » The | 








to Bhadrakali Mata is suid to be the one which finds a 
in the story of king Rahugana given in the Bhiigvat. In 1 

village, as in the others of this petty sub-division mentioned here, 9 
the cultivation of tobacco is the chief agricultural occupation, andy 
there is a fair trade carried on in several kinds of grain. + 
Sisva itself has a | ae of nearly 2800 souls and possessea © 
two dharmshilis; Vilvod, with a palation of nearly $200 souls, ~ 
has a Gujarati vernacular school. Birola has a population of 34397 
geen of 1872) or of 3214 souls (census of 1581). Finally, = 
rahmangam has a population of about 2700 souls. | am 

PADRA. % 

The river Mahi forms the northern boundary line as far as the” 
he ete sea _ The west is bounded by the British sub-division — 
Jambusar. The Dhadhar winds round the south and east of the ~ 
oy ae oe the ee eastern corner is formed by the villaga ~ 
of Chansod. part of the north-east is bordered by the villages — 
of the Baroda eb Aivision: : 
_ The length of the sub-division is about twenty miles, its breadth 
is nearly twelve miles, and it covers an area of about 250 squarg | 
miles. Of the entire land 20,268 acres are alienated, 4155 acres — 
are arable waste, 15,200 acres are unarable waste, and 51,443 acres 
are occupied and under cultivation. éf 
- The sub-division sed geo bounded on the north and south by,” 
owo-rivers, the Mahi and the Dhadhar. Excepting the main roads ~ 
with their endless hedges the country presents to the eye an even | 
sarface,the monotony of which is broken by the numerous trees | 
and here and there by ponds of large extent, The Mahi empties its 
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waters into the Bay of Cambay of which the tidal influence is felt 
beyond the villages of Dabka and Dajipur, at which point the sub-. 
division ends. 

The climate is more temperate and healthy than that of Dabhoi 
and Baroda, In the summer the heat is less intense and sunstrokes 
are infrequent. The Limbada trees, which abound, temper the 
heat and make the air salubrious, The rains here vary from 35° 
to 50 inches. At the close of the rainy season there are two months 
of trying weather, during which fevers and colds prevail. 

Tho water is either sweet, salt, or brackish, the first being the 
commoner, the last deemed the more wholesome. The water of the 
Mahi is of no use for drinking purposes, that of the Dhadhar, 
generally used forall ordinary purposes, is commonly held to possess 
restorative powers and is therefore sought by people whose health 
Gs shaken or whose complexion is unhealthy. It is also believed to 
be of use to the dyer. 

The total number of wells with steps is 8, that of wells without 
ateps is 915; two wells are shunned for fear of the niru. 

There are mainly three kinds of soil, the gordt or light, the black 
soil and the besiri or mixture of the two." Here and there is found 
an admixture of lime-stones. The three kinds are spread over the 
whole sub-division in greater or less proportions, but the qorid 
which qpnstitutes nearly three-fourths of the entire land is very rich. 
Next to the grains in importance come the vegetables whish find 
an easy and near market in the city of Baroda. 

There are in all 11,000 holdings, of rhich the largest riso to 100 
acres while the least are of three-fourths of an acre. The average 
acrenge is about five acres. | 

In Samvat 1996, tho entire assessment on Government land 
amounted to Rs. 7,66,673}, the revenue on the alienated lands waa 
Rs. 2,97,4214, and setsier 3 this from the gross revenue the net 
revenue amounted to Rs. 4,6 1251} Baroda rupecs. 

The screage under every kind of crop was as follows = bart 

ogether with wg | nae Ba iota a woes tay brg ir i a 
‘acres; juvar 1210 acres ; dara t r with cotton, turar an 
Siabar 20,650 acres ; kahanami cotton 6010 acres; dangar 2620 
nores; gahu or wheat 510 acres; chana or gram 205 acres ; tobacco 
500 acres’; rijagira 145 acres. 


———=— 


Pinna is # large and comfortable village situated fourteen miles 
to the west of the capital. Acc ding to the census of 1872 the 
population was 7085; the more recent census gave 7668. At the 

ent day Padra is joined to Baroda by narrow sandy roads, which 
in the rainy season are impassable, except to peces® ans, owing to the 
pending andheavy mad. These roads, often narrowly confined 





. ‘be the high irregular heage which invade them on either side, are 
ihe saa zo bah Seaay, Bo y are no doubt the origi and ceuse of 


of the fields to the market, tilted high in frout above the of the 
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pterX1T. majestic cattle, depressed behind so as, when loaded, to sie and — 
b-division aeg slong the road. T’his will not long be the case; the isolation 
of will shortly be removed either by a metalled road or by an ~ 
extension of the narrow gauge state railway, and, as towards Dabhoi, — 
the country will be opened out and brought into contact with Baroda, 7 
to the benefit of the capital and the whole country-side in many 
various ways. The step is justified by the great traffic that exists 
and is daily increasing, by the power the sub-division possesses to = 
dispose of its agricultural riches, and by the fact that it lies between — 
Baroda on the east and Jambusar and the sea on the west. Pddra 
itself boasts of a little aug in the way of cloth printing and ~ 
s dyeing. As it is the centre of a number of well-to-do villages it is 
fitting that it should possess, what it has, a good market. Being 
the head-quarters of a sub-division, the vahivitdar has his office there 
and the Sces fauzdir his. There is a customs office, a dis y= 
and a municipality, s branch post office, a Gujarati school, three 
dharmshélis and two tanks. The village is surrounded by the _ 
remains of an old wall, The most conspicuous temple is one 
dedicated to Ambéméta, where a fair is held miiatially on the — 





in the neighbourhood of Baroda, who, wearied with the rulo of the 
Musalméns, called in the Mardthd4s and remained faithful to the 
Gaikwaér house while it was engaged in a career of cone pat 
chequered by reverses.!_ It has been the place of detention of two 
well-known members of the Gdikwir family, a spot selected as being. 

too distant from the capital to allow individuala to visit it often | 
without detection, too close to permit of any open move in favour of | 









‘3 the political prisoner. In 1812 Kénoji was a political prisoner at) 
= Pidra, and was arrested by Captain Ballantyne when on the eve of _ 
‘- making a descent on Baroda, where he expected to get the assistance 
y of the Réni Takhatbéi? Shortly after His Highness Khandertiv’s 

= death, Colonel Barr drove to Padra to inform His Highness Malhfrray _ 
=. that he was to exchange a prison for athrone. The house in which 

os he was strictly confined after an attempt had been made at his 

a instigation on his brother Khandersiv’s life was certainly a wretched 
> tenement. It was not, however, till the murderous attempt, to 

. which reference has been made, was discovered, that Malhirrév’s | 
a life at Padra was in reality that of a close prisoner." 

- Danna. Danka‘ is a village with a population of 318-4 souls, or, according 

7% to the census of 1881, of 2825 souls. It has a police station, a 
dharmshdla and a Gujariti school. It is of note only because the — 

, Gaéikwirs and more especially His Highness Khanderéy frequently 


visited it on account of the deer and boar rves in the 


neighbourhood. The last mentioned Mahdrdja erected a large 7 
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1 See 278. While these pages Were passing hewn 

the Bigih’ oF tha unfortunate pr er tie ao thntne eee . 
rice eee af nnag ware trom six $0 seven yeara; he reigned for five = — 
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palace or baanbing lodge in the centre of the village, and just ontside 
it are a couple of bungalows set apart for the use of the Resident and 
any British officers who may et His Highness on any of his 
hunting expeditions, A delightful ride of eighteen miles over a 
soft sandy road shaded by the tamarind, the mango, the mhowra 
and many a graceful tree leads from Baroda to Dabka through 
a park like country, where an oceasional tank such as the one at 
the village of Dubassa often affords some emall game ones: 
Suddenly the trees our sparser, the pee Mahi is approached, anc 


2g ale descend to the low bed of the river. The village stands 
on the left hank of the Mahi, here some eighty feet high, and a wide 


view is obtained of the curving river, the plain on the right bank, 
and in the back ground many miles to the east the shadowy 
outlines of the solitary hill of Pavanghad. The hunting grounds lhe 
west, a mileor more to the back of the village. They are encircled by 
ee Raperteperte the Mahi and a base composed of the hills and 
ravines of what had once formed the bank of the river which in time 
has taken a wider sweep. This old bed of the river stretches from 
north to south expanding as it goes. First is a somewhat rogged 
ground covered with tamarisk and juniper in which, if they have not 
heen driven out of the hills and ravines, the pigs have taken refuge. 
hen there is a forest of babul, and alongside of it a richly cultivated 
country with close and high hedges. f ing still a plaim is 
reached, where riding is impeded only by clumps of bushes and 
numerous ditches occasionally flooded by the tidal river, which, when 
it recedes, leaves behind a slippery layer of salt mud. Gradually the 
bushes disappear, the creeks grow wider, and a vast plain is seen 
is 





site the village of Tithor, over which roam little herds of antelope. 
This plain i from time to time by the battery at Baroda for ball 
practice. Thereare occasions when the Gdikwar, accompanied by his 
érdars, goes to Dabka on a hunting expedition, The rules of sport 
are somewhat different from those followed by British sportsmen, 
but the sight is an animated one. At one or two of the outlets from 
_ the babn! wood aro posted the elephants whose crimson cloths and 
urdahs the Indies of the palace watch the prowess of the Sarton 
Hundreds of riders advance irregularly through the bush, armed wi 
“swords or spears. Crowds of footmer similarly armed or occasionally 
ready to discharge an old musket stand grouped about. Add several 
packs of dogs, together with a general amount of ardour submitted to 
‘no restraint, and it may be st ag this Reinders 205 
undistingnishing fary on nig and deer, partridge, hare a1 jackal, 
fox and she aims all that flies, or runs, Sabre x Nevertheless 
His Hig ess Khanderdv was fond of sport, as the following anecdote 
told by a British officer will show: ‘At Dabka the heir-apparent, 
_ Appa Saheb, was well up in the boar hunt. He rode with a native 
Sword and was neck-a-neck with an officer who was trymg for first 
| keen salem of ordinary length. Seeing the boar failing, 
: .ve his horse his heel, and withdrawing his left foot from 
 @ ont of his saddle to the right and only held to the 
strained leather-stirrup, he drew his sword across the 
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boar and cutting through the backbone to the entrails of the animal 
he won the tusks.’ 
The other large villages in the sub-division are SAbI, with a 
ulation of 2578 souls according to the Inst census. It 
a Government bailding, dharmshila, two public gardens, weil a 
ginning factory. Dardrvra has a population of 3146 souls accordise is 
to the earlier, of 2589 according to the later census. There are a ~ 
police thina here, a Gujardti vernacular school, a dharmshéla, two — 
tanks, and a ginning factory. The printing and dyeing of country i 
cloth done here is worthy of notice. Haxv has a population somewhat 7 
in excess of 2000 s. In addition to two dharmshilis there | 
is here Tuljdmiba’s temple, and a fair is held annually on the first — 
nine days of the month of Ashvin, Vanu has a population of over 3 
2600 sonls, and Muyrve falls but little short of 3600. | 


DABHOT, 


Dabhoi sub-division, somewhat to the south of that of Barods, 
iow “north-cat any rat ret On i 
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Tts utmost length is about eighteen miles and its breniiti: Been 
Pisai and Mudhali is about fourteen miles. Its area is about 250 
square miles, Of the entire land 30,240 acres are alienated, 13,588 
arable waste, 45,740 are occupied for cultivation, and 7298 are 
nnarable waste. 


Aapect. It consists of one monotonous plam. There are neither jungles, 
= lakes, nor hills. To the north it is intersected by the Dhdda , 
id . which is joined by the Tamasi and Dev as it approaches the east oF 
> ‘the sub-division. The area covered by the bed of this river is ab am 
four and half miles. a 


Very few wells with ste ere are found in this sub-division, thi ao 
without steps are 686, Their depth varies from thirt -five to 1 
feet. The total number of tanks is 358, Most of them conts 
water during only six or eight months in the year, and the cake n 
Dabhboi alone contains water for the whole year, being construe ed 
of masonry. ‘The water here, as elsewhere in the division, is of tr 
kinds, sweet and brakish, the latter variety being the whole: omar 
‘The average rainfall during the year is about 40 inches. : 
_. The soil is of three kinda, gordt or light soil, beaciri or mixture 0 
the two, and the black soil. which Se Si as tract called Kéabsanii 
very fertile and produces cotton and rice in abundance. le 
Tho total number of holdings is 5748, each holding consisting o! 
‘an average of about nine acres of land. | 
___ The revenue is levied either according to the rates fixed on tht 
Survey settlement system, or it is levied in kind. For instance, , 
Samvat 1935, 3 68,6814 were realised according to the fir} | 
system and Rs, 3,868) according to the second, The total amou, 
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of rent realised i Y "that year was Res, 3,923,550 and the total land a 


revenue from all sources was Rs, 4,25,4178. 


The acreage under every kind of crop was, rice, ddngar or 

sativa and cotton, kapas, or Gossypium herbaceum $1,153 acres; bajri 
Penicillaria spicata and math Phaseolus aconitifolins 1796 acres ; 
fwvar Cajanus indicus 949 acres; juedér Sorghum vulgare 3252 acres ; 
diveli castor-oil seeds 2093 acres ; fal Seeamum indicum 1688 acres ; 
val Dolichos lablab 323 acres ; ddngar Oryza sativa alone 4268 acres ; 
mircht chillies 125 acres ; gram, chana or Cicer arietinum 630 acres; 
tobacco, Nicotiana tabacum 63 acres ; serdi, sugarcane, or Saccharum 
officinaram 110 acres ; wheat, gahu or Triticum wstivum 20 acres. 
In the year Samvat 1936 there were 233 acrea under garden 
cultivation, 43,256 under dry crop, and 2173 acres under rice. Of 
the remaining ‘land, 75,564 acres, nearly half was kept fallow and 
the other half was under miscellancous crops. 


Dasno1, in latitude 20° 8’ north, longitude 73° 28" east,’ with a 
F925 acc of 14,898 souls according to the census of 1872 and of 
4,025 according to that of 1881, is one of the most interesting towns 
in the Géikwar’s dominions from its past history and the beanty of 
its walls and gates. At the present time the visitor will not fail to 
notice three stages in the history of this little place, a glorions past 
when some great kings displa dpiccips ins aaa ame 
works of stone carved with the most elaborate care; a nearer 
when dirt, decay and sloth ruled the place; a present | or future w 
new life is being introduced into Dibhoi, of which the humble but 
useful signs are seen in a dispensary, school house, jail and other 
public buildings, good broad streets, and a junction of amall railways. 


Just a hundred years ago the older Forbes Nan the following Origin and 


account of the origin. of the town of Dabhoi: Saag divinity ic 
a Hindu Raja, named Sadara Jai 
seven wives. tho first in rank ao his jreabes tepieciat wae 
ulee, ‘the Lustre of Jewels,’ akon only fault was that she 

bad not given birth 40 m prince. To win a son from the gods she 
went on a pilgrimage to the Narbada, but when within ten miles 
the great river she halted in a grove, where a most holy gosaci told 
S28 See Bede ltrs pk bn hr tye 
Visaldev or the ‘ of twenty months’ was born and the 
enchanted Der wsilad she ee and re 
the lake to salcigads the groves exten a city erect 
surrounded by a strong fortification and beaatified with every costly 
decoration. Thirty-two years elapsed before the work was complete 
Gil than Visdldgy himscl? was, king ih Ww Sotheo's place. 
architects had béen employed and were well rewarded, but the chief 
of them sought for and obtained no other reward than that the town 
should be named after him, and his name was Dubhowey. 

Time | and no Musalman had ever resided within the walls 
or bathed in the tank of Dabhoi. Bes sae, 6. youttal. stranger, 
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and the. sites of numerous houses in a ruinous state indicate I 
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ignorant of the prohibition, entered-the city and bathed in the 

sacred Iake. The Raja for this cut off the hands of Sciah Ballah, 
the son of Mamah-Doocree, who with her caravansary had but ust 
alighted without the gates of Dabhoi on her way to Mecca. ithe. ; 

ung man died, the mother turned back to her country and indaced — 
C sovereign to make war on the unfortunute town. After years — 
of siege the Musalmins entered as conquerors, and paras the | 
gateway, destroyed three sides of the fortress. Mamah Doocree 

ied during the siege, was revered as a saint and buried in a grove 
near the Gate of Diamonds where her tomb still remains, Near it 
is the rforated stone, used for ordeal trials and the monument of — 

+ Badin traditions, eays Forbes, ‘tell us that ‘Visaldev, the 
Vighela, founded or rather repaired the town of Vi ‘and 
the fortress of Darbhdvrite-Mandaleshvar of Chandravrite under 
Berennesr, ing of Auhilvida in 1294.*’ 


‘is the word which should have been used, for Al : 
Mabe aica Khén more justly ascribes the foundation of the forts of 
Bharoch and Dabhai to Sidh Raj of Pattan, who reigned from 
a.D. 1093 to 1142. Even if this king did not found the town he ‘no | 
doubt caused it greatly to flourish. 


The first persistent attempt to gain a footing in Gujarat was made. : 
by Pilaji soon after his occupation of Songad in 1719 and his successes 
in the Rajpipla hilly country, In about 1725 the Géikwér’s 
commanding officer, the Sendpati Dabhade, fixed hia head-quarters ’ 
at Dabhoi. Reverses forced the Mardthds to fly, and re be 
prot of the Peshva, then occupied the town. But in 1727 Pilan 
retook it, nor was his son Démaéji driven ont in 1732 when Pi ikiji 
himself was murdered and Baroda temporarily lost. 


In 1775 when Colonel Keating, the Peshva Baginasiicee 
Govindréy were prosecuting a campaign against the minist 
army and Fatesing, the rains put an abrupt end to all hostiliti : 
The British troops with great difficulty reached Dabhoi and fo 
refuge from the elements inside its walls. From Dabhoi Color 
Keating issued out occasionally to meet Fatesing and inaliyt 
ACCE his alliance to the rejection of his brother, In 7 9 
Colonel Goddard took Dabhoi without difficulty. In 1780 Sindis 
=P s ae ar e walls, but was met with so braved } 

n orbes of t m s service that he passed om 
sepravds Daveda: Boe a ; 

Forbes lived in and loved Dabhoi. A brief extract from his account 
of the place may bo permitted, ‘Dabhoi at that time contain 
only forty thousand inhabitants, mostly Hindus, includin ; 
large proportion of Brahmans. There are three hundred asalioi ey 

, but no Parsis, The magnificent remains of public built ¢ 
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more populous. The mannfnetures chiefly consist of coarse dofis sent 
from here to be dyed at Surat for the Mocha and Judda markets. 
(hi and the coarse cotton called dofis are the staple commodities of 
Dabhoi.’ 
_ Mr. Kinlock Forbes has given in his Ris Mila' a most elaborate 
description of the walls and gates of Dabhoi. ‘Of these relics the 
most interesting are the sister* fortresses of Dabhoi and Jinjuvada. 
they are very similar in construction as well as in extent, the latter, 
however, bemg the most regular in plan and having from its 
unexposed position suffered less of injury. A square of which each 
side measures $800 yards, the solid al rise rather less than fifty 
fect in height. In the centre of each side is a large gateway, the 
nase above which is supported by rows of brackets lh pate 
ond each other until they nearly meet at the top, thus forming a 
substitute for an arch, In the thickness of the wall these bracketed 
doorways are six times repeated, and upon them is laid a flat 
_ stone roof. At each corner of the fortress is a tower, and four 
rectangular bastions intervene between each corner and central 
gateway. The walls are throughout ornamented with sculptured 
orizontal bands, and the gateways themselves are covered with a 
profusion of sculptured ornament. Especially to be noticed is one 
of the entrances called the Gate of Diamonds, more elaborate im 
design and far superior in size to the others, The walls of one of 
the corner towers exhibit much singularity of plan, the walls sloping 
inwards. Another remarkable feature in this fortification is the 
colonnade which follows (on the inside) the line of walls, and 
supports a platform several feet in breadth, thus forming a lengthened 
covered portico. Within the walls is a large tank, surrounded by 
strong masonry, with a grand flight of steps, the whole extent 
descending to the water from the Hindu temple, chouttries, and 
solemn grove, which border this beautiful reservoir. It is supplied 
with water not only by the periodical rains but also from receptacles 
without the wall, by means of a stone aqueduct communicating with 
the tank which it enters under a small temple in the hallowed grove 
of the Brahmans, forming a cascade with a picturesque effect. The 
ening this aquedact affords a festival to the inhabitants for several 
days. Forbes dilates on what is now still handsome, but not so 
beautiful as it has been and in danger of falling to ruins unless large 
sums are spent in strengthening both the walls and the steps. 
The older Forbes was enthusiastic in his praises of the Diamond 
te. ‘In proportion of architecture and elegance of sculpture the 
Gate of Diamonds far exceeds any of the Hindo ancient or modern 
structures I have met with. This beautiful pile extends three 
handred and twenty feet in length, with proportionate height. Rows 
of elephants, richly caparisoned, support the maasy fabrics. The 
architraves and borders round the compartments of figures are very 
gate the groups of warriors, performing martial exercises, 
, on horseback, on foot, and on fighting elephants, approach nearer to 
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the classical bas-reliefs of ancient Greece than any performances I 
have seen in Hindustan. The warlike weapons of the soldiers, with — 
their armour, as also the jewels, chains and ornaments on the ~ 
caparisoned horses and elephants are admirably finished; there 18 
also a profusion of lions, camels, birds and serpents.”! Py 
The four gates referred to in the Ras Mala are the West or 
Baroda Gate, the South or Chéndod or Néndod Gate, the North or 
Chaimpéner Gate, and the East or Diamond Gate. They are all more © 
or less falling into ruins from neglect and the action of time, though — 
it is true that Musalmin bigotry dictated the mutilation of the figures, — 
But the zeal of the iconoclast went no further, for in the Baroda — 
Gate a Musalman arch bas been let in and the Chindod Gate is — 
propped by several arches which of course are not Hindu. Very — 
ittle remains of the beautiful Diamond Gate, and at the present day — 
the most perfect, the highest and most graceful is the Chimpaner — 
Gate. Each is payee by a curtain and a side gate on the left of — 
less pretension than the maim entrance, 4 
Though the Diamond Gate is for the most part gone, on the near 
side of it there are two slabs one of which is in good preservation — 
Siilika Mita temple is on the right of the Diamond Gate. On its 
left is a minutely carved temple to Mahddev now falling into ruins, 
At one time the gate was named after the architect who designed © 
it and who also made the Tain Talay, a magnificent tank three hor 
from Dabhoi, the sides and basin of which are completely covered 
by slabs of stone. The story goes that the king who ordered the 7 
building was so jealous lest the architect should o elsewhere and + 
do something as good or better that, on the completion of the gate, 
he caused him to be buried alive under the Kalika Mata temple, | 
His wife, however, managed to keep him alive by supplying him with ~ 

milk and liquid food through the interstices of some stones. Six 
years later the king had reason to deplore the loss of his archite ib 

































whereupon the latter was, as it were, exhumed, a little worn but 
ready to turn his hand to the next job. In the Kdlika Mata tem ole 
there is a passage of some length; it is held by some that it go s 
as far as Ph fad,a distance of sixteen miles Just outside the 
Diamond Gate there is a Mosalmaén tomb of some celebrity. Oni 
is fixed upright a slab with a circular aperture which discriminates 
between thieves and honest men. The stoutest man, unjustly 
charged with theft, can creep through it with ease, the thinnest 
culprit will stick. The @éikwar Government charges, or did charge 
sae other day, seven rupees for every ordeal of the sort. _ 
, Of the walls the western and a part of the northern side aloné 

show what the original dorttkcaiiterrc: like, and but a very small 
) _tsertes the Betis elo porn remains which in an, 1775 gave | 
The neglect ofthe present inhabitants,the manufacture of grind-stone f 
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and door posts, and the general pilfering have done the walla more 
harm than the much abused Musalméns. The north-west bastion and 
the south-west tower are in fairly good preservation and are being 
repaired by the present administration. Naturally the people have 
a legend that these massive walls and elaborate gates were the 
work of a bhut or demon , who erected them in a night after bringing 
the materials all the way from Malwa. In reality tho stone comes 
from the long abandoned quarries of Kokari and Viziré. Raja 
Sir T. Miidhavyréy is following a good if very ancient example by 
og stone from the Songad quarries to clothe with it the palace 

of the Géikwar at Baroda, bot imstead of the forced Insbour of 
thousands, he brings mto use the more modern appliance of a 
railway to carry the materials from one spot to another. The tank 

in the centre of the town retains much of t he old beanty for which 
it was famous, but its magnificence is gone and there are Bes 3 3 
its ec at way here and there. The Bund tank with maso 

piece of work beyond the walls. Just outside the to 

ena in the neighbourhood of the station is a not ungraceful rasain'y 
which commemorates the name of the great banker Hari Bhakti. 
Here live or lived two very holy Sanydshis; one has been underground 
for years except on the solitary occasion of a trip to Benares, the 
other fears not to eat any kind of meat or to drink spirits, for at 
night he can take ont his entrails and clean them. 


There are a couple of streets in which there sre pood houses 
decorated with tasteful woodwork. But for the most art the 
0 Sere xresohedly poor: The Bmp administration has built 

ispensary and a commodious jul. A new road crosses the 
ditch whict encircles the walls and ore easy access to the station 






in the wettest weather. The court house has. been enlarged and a 


; 


lies in the fact 


new school house is being built. Among modern improvements 
i Seton officer looks after the sweeping and watering of the 
roads e court house to which ae nen cae ony 
formerly a palace. It contains t ces of the stl 
vahivatade, munsif, and police fauzdér. There are also in Dabhoi 
the following Government sani and institutions: a customs 
house, police lines, a travel bungalow, a railway station, 
Vaghnith Mahddev’s dharmshdla and four other dharmshilds, an 
Anglo-vernacular, a Gujarati, cesg tae: and = Urda schoo. 
There is also a ginning factory. But t change in ol 
that it 2 it is DOW a ee ge or, it may be said, 
ty ee In His Highness Khandertv's time it was connected 
with Miyigdm on the B. B. & C. I. Railway by a narrow gauge 
line of two feet six inches, which is eighteen miles in length. It is 
now also connected with Baroda by a similar line eighteen miles in 
length, and Chindod which is eleven miles distant to the south, as 
well as with Bahddarpur which lies eight miles to the east. 










cen Nag eer Se oreercine ea mer ay ea and 
they are quite the most peaceable class of gps inthe town. The 
cloths weaved ved in Dabhoi are durable and o oobi print 
fair and tastefal. pi ttabapnten aia bed There is a sale 
ee a eee in stone. The market 
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is the centre of a large nomber of villages. The fruit of the mahuda, 
cotton and grain are the staples of a certain amount of commerce. 
KArvAns, with a population of 3999 souls according to the census 
of 1872, and of $181 souls according to that of 1881, is about five 
miles to the east of Miydgidm and seven to the west of Dabhoi. It 
has a railway station on the narrow gauge state railway which ’ 
connects Dabhoi with Miyégdm on the B. B. & C. I. trunk line. 
The modern buildings and institutions are a police station,a Gujarati 
school, four dharmshilds and a ginning factory. 
Some mention has been made of the tank at Kdrvan'and the 
legend which connects it with the great god Shiv, but as Kiya- 
Virohan is one of the four oldest and most famous seats of sons 
of that god to be found in India it deserves more attention. 
In each of the four Yugas this holy place has been known by a 
ifferent name ; first it was Tehapuri, then Mayapuri or Kanbhadra, 
then Meghivati, then Kdya-Virohan, whence its modern name. The 
Sanskrit religious book called the Karvén Mahdtmya and other 
works say that it contains 4 Mahdadev called Brahmeshvar,a Brahma 
Kund, 84 Sidhs, 8 Bhairavs, 11 Mahddevs, 12 Suryas, 6 Ganpatis, 



















24 Goddesses, and a spot sacred to Vishnu. The the great 
sanctity of the place is thus told: Before the Kali Yuga, in the. 
Dvaipér Yuga, there lived at Ulkdpuri, that is Avakhalin the Sinor*— 
sub-division, a holy Rishi named Sudarshan, whose chaste wife gaye 
birth to a son at midnight on the fourteenth of Bhadarva Vadya. A 
few years passed and the Rishi departed from’his home on a | 
pilgrimage to Benares, there to bathe during an eclipse which wag) 
to take place in Ashdd, While he was away his wife performed the ~ 
fire worship, the Agnihotra, One night she omitted her task, but tha ~ 
child took it on himself to supply her place. This she guessed and — 
the next night sat up to see if he would repeat the marvel. Ags in 
it was repeated, and so again, till the Rishi returned, and both ~ 
parents secretly watched the babe as it faultlessly went through the 
nightly ceremonial. Lovingly taxed with the act the child suddenly | 
expired, and when its body was taken to be bathed in the god’s 
it disappeared. So the spot was called Kdya-Virohan. The } 
ishi wept and asked the vanished child who he was. He said, ‘ LA 
am the essence of the five elements,’ and then they knew him to be — 
Mahédevy, And the god Shiv told them more, that to gladden their — 
hearts and spread religion he had been born in Ulképuri, which was 
= Ahad galas ee an had eg ened in the Kéya-Virohan, — 
Waere D6 Wi abide, that near Brahmeshyar there might be a 
Brahma berth. ~ eae: 4 
Connected with this tale is the tradition that the Mahédey who 
condescended to be born in the house of the Agnihotri Brihman at 
Avikhal was named Nekleshvar. As a boy he went to Kiya- 
Virohan and begged for a resting place in the town. But the whole 
area had been taken up by one or other of the gods, so Brahmeshvar | 
seated him on his lap, The images of the two gods are, therefore, / 
represented in one stone. a 
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This is the story of the Purdnas ; but local traditions tell another 
tale. Wishvamitra Rishi and Vasistha Rishi had a dispute, and the 
former set to work to create a Benares in this village. He caused 
sheep and goats to exist in it, and fashioned kofi lings or a thousand 
stone elements of Mahddev at the still existing village of Lingthali, 
a mile from Kadrvan. For six miles round he established Shiv lings, 
the chief of which is Vishveshvar near the Gaya Kund or tank whose 
waters are like those at Gaya, and the tutelary god Koteshvur by its 
side. North, south, east and west he Seedthe four ce 
Sindhvai Mata, Kalika Mata, Verai Mata,and Galamba or Bhilayni 
Mata. Then the Rishi wrestled to bring the Ganga into tho village, 
till Vishnu was weary of his importanities. The god was forced to 
make himself visible to the saint, who then ceased from vexing 
him, and in return for this the god said the village would be as holy 
as Benares. Another account is that the wa in disguise kept 
importuning him with requests till he lost his temper and go, 
» Snawares, lost the value of ull past mortifications. 

Karvan, perched on a mound pee formed of debris, is a mean 
looking place, full of Audichya Brimans. The large tank once had 
most folty banks, but these are utterly broken up. Many a lin 
hes here and there, and the temples are old and of anon 
‘holiness. Nakleshvar Mahddev is old, and Ramndth Mahdédey and 
Vagnith Mahddevy of which little remains above the surface: at the 
edge of the tank, the Gaya Eund into which Vishvamitra intended 
turning the Or river, is the temple of Panch Mahddev, now called 
Panchnéth, near which are the temples of Bhimndth and Kashi 
Vishvanath. i gaa Pancheshvar is the chief temple, that to 
Koteshvar Mahidev, Inside the village is a temple to Mahddey on 
the mound called “ Fulva Tekri,” and many other temples there are 
too numerous to mention. In Samvat 1952 a cultivator had a dream 
which led to the discovery of a very ancient Mahidey which had 
been buried to lie out of sight that it might escape the iconoclasm 
of the Musalmdns, The image was named that of Raji Rajeshram 
and the inaugural ceremony to restore the god to his place, which 
was filled by o mere copy, was performed near the kund of 
‘Bilkeshvar Mahidev. The image is that of Nakleshvar or the 

spotless Mahddey, Tho front jean of the fing is shaped into an 
. image of Brahma with a small Vishnu on his head, and the sacred 
Triad are thus combined, The stone is a beautiful black marble. — 
_ Copper and silver coins and bracelets of small value are found 
at the foot of the hill, where in the Gaya Kund the name of 
Vishvanath Mahddev is written. The whole place is a broken and 
forgotten rain. | . 

‘Besides Karvan there are on the state railway between eee 
and Dabhoi two railway eaies cote sees . & village which 
has its ginni -y, where the produce of that rich cotton count: 
is prepa ee Beate : Mandala, where there is a Gujarati schol: 
has a population of nearly 2500 souls, and Nadya a population of 
nearly 1500, 

Butirvr, half way between Baroda and Dabhoi, has a railway 
station on the narrow gauge state line. Its population in 187 
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scarcely exceeded 500 souls; now it falls but little short of 600, 
Here in the rains of 1775 the Mardtha forces were stationed while 
Colonel Keating took refuge in Dabhoi, and here was signed the 
treaty which detached Fatesing from the Poona ministry. q 
SINOR. 
About fourteen miles in length, this sub-division is bounded on 
the north by the villages of the Dabhoi sub-division ; on the south by — 
the villages of Rajpi Ta! ; on the east partly by the Rajpipla villages 
and baste by the villages of Tilakvada and the | eda Mehvas; 
and on the west by the villages of the Choranda and Dabhoi sub- 
divisions. | | ; 
It covers an area of about 116 square miles and contains fifty-one — 
villages, of which five are alienated and the rest aro Government, 
The population consists of $0,839 souls, of whom 10,578 are grown 
up alan 9538 females, and 10,723 children, Of the 116 square 
miles, 27,363 acres are alienated, 7242 are arable waste, 34,853 
occupied for cultivation, and 8253 unculturable waste. rg 
Destitute of any river except on its boundary, of any mountain 
one large tank of great extent and beauty, the Tain Taldv. a 


The climate is on the whole temperate. The beginning of the 
rainy season is unhealthy, as are the months of September and — 
October when colds and fevers prevail. a 

The water is invariably sweet. There are no wells of salt water, 
Most of the villages of this sub-division are situated on the banks of — 
the Narbada, and the people use its water for all ordinary purposes, ~ 
There are 2 wells with steps, 68 without steps, and 2 rivers which ~ 
are on the southern and eastern boundaries. There are also 43 large _ 
tanks, 4 of which contain water for the whole year and the rest 
only fora few months. Besides these, there are other small ponds — 
to the number of 92 which hold water during the autumn only. te 

There are three kinds of soil, the black, the gordt or light, and — 


the besari or mixed soil. The geological strata are usually in the” 
following order. At the surface is the black soil, below it besar, =| 
and below that lime stones, and last of all the gordt soil. a 
The Bighoti system of collecting the land revenue prevails in 
forty-three villages ; the Bhagvatai system is followed in two v he 
In all gies Tee khataa, the largest of which consists of 112 — 
acres and the Jeast of a quarter of an acre, the ayerage holding 
being of ten acres, : pee pe aa 


In 1879-80 Rs. 3,49,4894 wore realized on the land, and Rs,17,087% | 
a8 income derived from other sources such as quit-renta, Thos the 
whole income was Rs. 3,67,1274. : 
The acreage for every kind of crop Was: rice and cotton together / 
} The Narbada generally forma the southern be 7, bu trip of ; a! 
containing the village of Varakhad lies on its further bask. a 
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24,640 acrea, millet (hijri) and math 4984 neres, twvar 4771 ncres, 
jrodr 3627 acres, fal and devali 3343 acres, kodara 1412 acres, tobacco 
GS acres, serdi (sugarcane) 23 acres, ringant (brinjals) 22 acres, 
__In the whole sub-division there were 6606 bullocks, 2024 cow 
#459 buffaloes, 276 horses and mares, 7 camels, 379 aheep' ead 
oats, 190 asses, and 1688 carts. 


KanwAu is separated from Chandod by the river Or, and both p 
_ Sreon the same bank of the Narbada and nota mileapart. Itis thig 
_ junction of the rivers which imparts to both villages their sanctity, 
_ though, if they were to enter into rivalry the holiness of Karndéli 
would oe exceed that of Chindod, for the former enjoys the 
reputation of greater antiquity, It is only the greater accessibility 
of Chandod and the neighbourhood of the most modern of railway 
stations which induces pilgrims to abide there and thence to make 
excursions to the various sacred spots with which the bank of the 
Narbada here abounds. Besides, Chandod is a town, while Karniili is 
but a collection of Brihman honses. Long ago the Rishis and Devs 
met and rested on the high bank of the Nar fapusehirya, and 
temples have been raised on the spots where they sat all along the 
_ Wiver'sedge. But among the many villages Karndli is pre-eminent, 
for it contains the temples of Someshvar, of Kubereshyar, the god of 
treasures, and Pivkeshvar, the god of fire. Besides, close by, between — 
Karndli and Chandod, the Uri, commonly called Or, joins the Narada, 
_ and in the Narbada Mahatma it is thought that somewhere close by 
| there iso Gupta Sarasvati or hidden Sarasvati, so that the threo 
streams make of this place a southern Daxni Praydg not inferior in 
merit to Allahabad itself. The high banks and majestic trees of 
Karniili give it a beauty of its own, though the view is not so extensive 
as from parts of Chéindod and the very absence of a! rerio of 
houses add to the sacred impression made by the temples of Somnath 
and Kubereshvar. Mention is made elsewhere of the stone landing- 
place built by Bhaéu Shinde and visible from Chéndod, but there is 
another ghat or lofty fight of steps and there are two dharmshdlag 
which have been recently repaired. Such buildings are much required. 
The fairs are of course held at the same time as those of Chandod 
on the full moons of Kartik and Chaitra, and while the former 
rOCELsI n@ ten thousand pilgrims moet here, on the latter there aro 
often more than it oe thousand, dearth the ae otoie tp ponds 
to bring ae her stall larger numbers, who come from all parts o 
Gujarat and Kathidwir, and stay there at least as long as the three 











days of the Mela. The neig ing villagers do not perhaps do 
more than make a passing visit, but all find amusement in inspecting 
the shops where toys, brass and copper pots, swoctmeats, &c., ara 
exposed, and most pass on to gaze at the temples of Annsuya and 


Vyien which are at Ambéli and Barkil, while some go to the temples 
_of Shuka and Kambheshvar within the territories of the Réja of 
“Nandod, Such are the great fixed days for the snnual Melés, but 
an eclipse or some particular holiday will draw great crowds. 
The village of Aupitt, with a population of something over 600, 
deserves more than passing notice. The goddess Anusuya, whose 
i 283—70 
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shrine ia there, was the mother of Datta Muni, the incarnation of the 
sacred Triad, Shiva, Vishnu and Brahma. If lepers apply to their 
sores the mud below the temple wall and tirtha or water in which the» 
Sees is washed, their malady is assuaged if not speedy cured. 
Such being the belief there is to be found here a crowd igo 


to this fearful disease, whose wretchedness has long been mitigated 
by the munificence of the Géikwars, while the still greater boon et, 
ro hospital is now being prepared for them. The existing Anna 
Chhatra of the Gaikwar is furnished with a Government building — 
for the use of the manager and servants of the institution. +s 
KorAe is a village with a pd ooasage of 814 souls according to. 
the census of 1881, being a decrease of nearly 100 on the census of 
1872. The only noticeable object in the village is the tomb of Naya 
Kuka, which is the centre of an annual fair, This Néya Kuka was 
one of the disciples of Imaémshih, whose tomb is at Pirdna in the 
Ahmedabad British division, and who was the founder of a sect o " 
Momans. 4 
Barkdt, with a population of 1408 or 1372 according to the earlier 
and later Pabst a temple dedicated to Vids Muni which is one 
the two great Melfs are held at Chindod and Karnéli the pilgrims 
visit Barkil. ‘There is also a smaller and separate Mela here on the 
Shivritri. There is a dharmshils at Barkal., 
Tain has a emall railway station on the narrow gauge line which: 
connects Chindod with Dabhoi, a police thina, and a dharme shila. 
The population was estimated at 1192 in 1872 and 1106 in 1881, 
The one object of note is the celebrated Tain Taldv or tank, octagonal 
in shape and with stone steps descending to the water. Tradition” 
connects its construction with the name of Visaldev and the architect” 
who erected the Diamond Gate at Dabhoi. -- 
Stvor, on the Narbada about nineteen miles to the south-west of 
Choranda, has a population a little exceeding 6000 and is the head= 
uarters of a enb-division, Forbes writes, ‘ Sinor, a tolerable tc WH, 
the capital of a district of fifty villages, was fifteen miles south from 
Dabhoi and forty to the eastward of Broach. It is open, large and 
atroggling ; situated on the abi banks of the river, the deep gt 
which encompass it are its only defence. Neither the public oF 
private buildings were of much importance ; but it was delightful ly 
situated on the Narbada, with a noble flight of a hundred stone steps 
from the houses to the water-side, which would have added to the 
grandeur of a much larger city. The Hindu temples, Brihmanical 
groves, and afew po sip houses indicate its having been once a place 
of consequence. en I took possession of it from the Company 
(before 1783), it contained abont ten thousand inhabitants ; gener ly 
weavers of coarse cotton cloth for the Persian and Arabian marke cP 
with some finer biftés and muslins for home consumption. Very” 
few of these cottons are dyed or painted at Dabhoi or Sinor. The a 7 
has attained a mnch greater perfection at Ahmedabad and Sura j 
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The Hindu temples at Sinor, though smaller and less splendid than 
those at Chindod, are esteemed peculiarly sacred; and some of the 
sculpture and paintings, as the works of modern times, are interesting 
and superior to those generally met with. There appear to be many 
allusions to Kimdey.’ As the chief town of the sub-division Sinor 
contains the offices of the vahivdtddr, munsif, police fauzdiér, and 
there are a customs house, municipality and dispensary. The public 
buildings are the Sarkar Haveli, the police lines and the customs 
house. There are four dharmshilis, a post office, a Gujarati school 
and a Marathischool. The chief temple is dedicated to Bhadreshyar 
Mahadev, and in the vicinity is one to Angdreshvar Mahidey. 
SANEHEDA. 

The north is bounded by the British sub-division of Godhra of 
the Panch Mahéls district; the west partly by the territory of 
Godhra and partly by the villages of Dabhoi; the south by the Rewa 
Kantha Agency; and the east by the territory of the Udepur State. 
_ tt covers an area of about $35 square miles with a population of 

46,970 souls. The extreme length of it as measured from the east to 
the west is about sixteen miles, and the breadth from the north to the 
‘south is eleven miles. Of the entire land, 9727 acres are alienated, 
45,450 arable waste, 50,058 occupied and under cultivation, while 
14,340 acres are onarable waste consisting of village sites, ponds, &c, 

This sub-division forms an exception to many others in this division, 
It is upeven in many places and abounds in hillocks and small 
rocks. Parts of it are, however, level and abound in varied 
luxuriance. The numerous springs, rivers and tanks, the little hills 
adorned with trees of many kinds, _ Rive the scenery a distinctive 
beauty, which in the autumn especially is remarkable. 

The water is of two kinds, sweet and brackish. That of the village 
wells is brackish, while that of the wells dug im the jungles is 

invariably sweet. In Samvat 1936 the number of wells, sweet and 
brackish, was 292, and that of ponds 78, One of these tanks is of 
 -‘¥ery great extent and contains water apa the whole year; but the 
village in which it is situated abounds with a great 1 y wells and 
| ‘the water of the tank is seldom used for drinking or even for ordinary 
_ purposes. Besides these tanks there are three rivers of which two 
- contain » supply of water during the whole year. The Or, the 
largest of the three rivers, comes from the north-east and flowin 
in a south-western direction jos the Narbada near Chindod and 
extreme breadth of its bed is a half mile at Sankheds, It is ver 
‘shallow and is full of white and black sand and perhaps for this 
reason holds little or no water in the summer. Not a lump of 
earth nor a single pebble is to be found in the sand, The floods 
subside so aiily that even when they are of exceptional magnitude 
the river becomes fordable in a few hours. ring the flood 



















the current is very violent, and even when fordable, a person can 
searcely walk knee-deep in the water. The second river in 
importance is the Unch, It enters the sub-division on its eastern 
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territories of the Sankheda Mehviis, joins the river at Sankheds. It 
follows a most tortuous course and covers about forty miles, It 
holds water the whole year round and sur lies twenty-two vil " 
situated on its banks. Its extreme breadth is about 150 feet. 
third river in rank is the Hiran. It enters the sub-division trong 3 
the east and flowing in a south-westerly direction joins the Or ar aL 
Gamadi. Its course in the sub-division is of thirty miles. 


There are two kinds of soils, black and gordt or light. About one- — : 
third of the land is black and two-thirds gordt. The land around — 
Sankheda itself abounds in black soil and is suited to cotton 3 
wie a aici strip to the south is composed of gordé soil and 

to various kinds of crops such as bdjri, juvdr and others. © 


“About Rs. 5,51,826 aro collected by the Bhigvatdi ee 
About Rs 44,362 are collected by the Huolbandi tem. There # 
two other modes of levying revenue on the land of which no mention, | 
has been made in the chapter on revenue. One is the Ud heh 
which a fixed sum is levied from the rayat for oD potas spet 
of ground which is generally neither measured nor demareat 
About Rs, 1374 are thas realized. There is also the K Kumbha k rr, 

_ There are in all 9977 holdings in the sub-division and the averagi 
land contained in each is about seven acres. In the year 188 th 0 
; aoriaainaeal stock consisted of 35,074 head of cattle of a 7 
98 ploughs, and 1253 carts. 
The assessment on the Government land for the year Samvat 1936 
was Rs. 1,75,788, and the revenue from quit-rents, grass lands andl 
such other sources was Re. 25,489, making a total land revenue of “| 
Rs, 2,004,277. : 
The average of every kind of crop was: rice and cotton 727 


acres; kodra 2150 acres; tuvdr 835 acros; juvdr 5212 acres; 
5185 acres; devdli 8045 acres; veil 2530 acres. 








In the Sankheda sub-division the two towns of Sanxmepa and 9) 
BanAparrur are separated by the river Or. The latter is on the 
right bank or that which forms part of the main block of the Barc fie 
division, while the former adjoins the Mehvasi country beyond th 
natural boundary of the state, as it were. The aspect of the countt 
and a description of the Or river at this place are given in he | a 
first chapter of this volume.t’ According to the census of 18% 
the population of Sankheda was 5522 sonls, while the census ¢ 
1881 gives a total of only 4661. One set of public offices affords) 
room for the vahivatddr's and the police fauzdir's kacheriaj ane 
there are also police lines, a customs house, a Gujarati school and’ 
two dharmshilds, The only object of any interest is the old fo sie} 
which was once held by the jagirdir of Sankheda, Ganpatriv @ 
= _ Gaikwar, a descendant of Pilaji. This troublesome little noble ie f | 

long resisted the arms of the hikwir, but when in 1802 he « 
ndriv and with his kinsman Malhiirriv, the ieee if 
di, a small force of British prone was sent to his ae 
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‘and the fort surrendered on the 7th of July. The ealico-printing 


and dyeing of Sankheda have a local celebrity, and considerab 
taste " shown in wood carving. jar. ov 
Bagdparrvr has a population of 3215 souls according to the censug 
of 1851, a number slightly exceeding that given by the previous 
census. It is connected by the narrow gauge state railway with 
Dabhoi which is distant ten miles to the west. The terminus of the 
line is at Bahddarpur, as the wide bed of the Or river has prevented _ 
its being carried on to Sankheda, The new police lines, the old — 
Government thdna, a branch post office and a Gujarati school aro 
to be found. A century ago Forbes® remarked of the place; 
“ Bahddarpur, a little more than seven miles from Dabhoi, t ough 
in itself an imsignificant place, and nothing in the district vory 
interesting afforded me entertainment for meeting with so many 


| travellers. Tho gurry, or little fortress, situated near the fords 


‘of the Ouje, and the pendauls, or open sheds, for the collectors of 


customs, at the face of the Or, 16 two Bahidarpur rivers, wore 


phe general rendezvous of travellers on their way to the eastern 


ia 


hills, or coming from the interior to the sacred shrines of Gujarat.” 
The description holds good to this day, explains the situation of the 
place and the reason it 1s 80 much frequented. 

As in yy tates the calico printing and dyeing are considered 
good, and there is some trade in the produce of the mohuda tre 
which feels the influence of the new line of rail. = 

The narrow gange state railway ends at Bahddarpur, and the 
valuable qunety of Songad is not eight miles distant. Yet it has 
hitherto been found impossible to prolong the line and thus cheapen 
the cost of moving the stone. The reasons have just been given. 

darpur is on the right bank of the wide sandy bed of the Or, 
whose waters during the monsoon rise and fall with ‘Broat suddenness, 
The brown walls of Bahidarpur look across the wide expanee at the 
battlements of the Sankheds fort which are in sufficiently good 
preservation to make quite an imposing appearance. From the 
turrets of the fort the eye ranges over a wide expanse of undulati 
country, and seven miles to the south the ridge or swell which hol 
the stone can be plainly discerned. A heavy road with many a 
sink and rise to it hindera the progress of the rough carts which 
bear the stone towards the alluvial plains of Gujardt. Twice it 
crosses a river, once near Sankheda the Unch whose waters 
gently over o soft sheet of sand, and again the Hiran whos 
clear and rapid stream roshes through a wide bed of pebbles 
rounded and polished by the — wpe tee hives Close to tho 
river, amid «a series of green un ions Shaded by vig young 
teak trees and near s romantic little Koli stronghe a the white stone 
crops up suddenly, as the mouth is reached of the rich quarry 
several miles in length, whose produce would indeed be precious if 
sk Fs miles of mtractable country did not separate Songad from 


1 See page 206. 4 Oriental Memoirs, Vol. 2, Chap. 3. 
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— ts south Apa leat state; on the west by the villages of Simor,. 





TILAKVA'DA. 


msn ia a small sub-division containing thirty-eight i | 
e north and east it is bounded by the Reva Kantha agency, on 


Amroli tappa, the villages are much scattered. 


The entire area is about forty-seven square miles and realizes about : q 
Rs. 16,000 every year. About 1250 acres are indmi or alienated. 


» Of She forty-seven square miles, 9762 acres are arable waste, 2435 ; 


acrés ate unarable waste, and 12,478 acres are under cultivation. = 

Trees of various ereeace are dotted about and the plain is 
varied by some natural depressions and occasional deep ravines. 

In the autumn the atmosphere is saturated with moisture, and 
colds and fevera prevail. But the climate of the Amroli tappa is 
very unhealthy at all times. 

There are two rivers in this sub-division, tha Narbada and the” 
Mini. The latter joins the Narbada at Tilakvada to the ane . 
of the waters of the great river. These rivers sw oly water to - 






















roc bo ay, nd threo 1 water of the, 
digest food. The water of the Min{ is injurious 


h generating fevers and bowel complaints. Ther 5 eeerabouk 
seven wells 3 in the sub-division and very few ponds. 
The soil is either black, gordt or sandy, but more than half of the — 
entire area is of the black variety. 


There are 794 holdings and the average land contained in each 1 is 4 
about six acres. 4 


In Samvat 1936 the Government assessment on dry-crot lands — | 
was Rs. 17,011-4-0, garden cultivation being much neglected. Tha 
other revenue arising from quit-rents, &c., was Rs. 1132- 12-0, thus 
making a total of Rs. 18,144, The following was the stock in the | 
possession of cultivators, 73 horses and mares, 4496 cows, bullocks — 
and buffaloes, and 524 goats. rf 

The acreage t under every kind of crop was, rice 144 acres; le 
519 acres; juvér 396 acres; tuvdr 325 acres; chana, 292 acres ; 
Se 243° acres ; vdl 65 acres ; sisamum 152 acres; maize 64 acres; | 

qardu. 152 acres; tobacco 6 acres; rice and cotton 253 acres; 
bigs and math 134 acres; mug 273 acres; math alone 145 acres; ~ 
kodara 440 acres; cotton 67 acres; derali and chana 257 <—e “Ss 
vagardu and cotton 306 acres. 


TrtagvADA oe the Narbada is the head-quarters of the cuaik il 
sub-division. ulation of this town was estimated to be 1742 _ 
in the census of ‘of 1875 and 1810 in the census of 1881. The public 
offices are the mahalkari’s and the police fauzddr’s kacheris, and — 
there is also a barrier for the levy of customs duties, The pabis § 

Idings are the mahdlkari’s office and the police lines. ere are 
two dharmshatis and a Government es sehen school. The chief 
ples Maninageshvar, to Saptamatrika and v 
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There is a considerable ege trade, ~ bebe, Where ea Chapter XIII, = 
is a centre for villages belonging to the Baroda state as well ap to (@ 4 0 | 
the Reva Kantha, a ~ ey ‘Sub-divisions, 


CuAnpop, the head-quarter of a vahivitdir and consequently a — in. 
sub-division of one village, with a population of about 4200 sonlg 4 

mga Be the a . 1881, aegis ys the right ‘bank of ~ 
the Narbada just below the spot where the Or joins the great river, » 
It is twelve Rag south of Dabhoi, with which town it is connected - 
by the narrow gauge state railway, a branch of which terminates ! 
there. In the neighbourhood, but somewhat further from the 

Narbada, are the village and territory of the petty Rana of Mandva, 

ye ! nimium propingua. The absorption of petty states into the 

dominion of the Mardtha prince was suddenly and completely 

» arrested when the British protection was extended to the former. 

Pianidnk iost and proper state of things involved, however, the 
saleatiied permitting the lesser lords of lands to appeal to the 
British Government for the safe maintenance of their rights, Tha 
Rana of Mandva has made frequent and lengthy appeals, and to the 
_ casual observer appears also to have obstructed progress in several 
directions, The neighbourhood of the Mandva territory, the 
disputes concerning customs, and the holiness of the spot which 
attracts many pilgrims, have necessitated the establishment of a 
yahivatdar, whose office, together with the customs office, are the 
public buildings of the place, There is also a branch post office za 
two mshilds, though there is no school owing to the propinqui 
of Méndva which has a Gujarati school. Besides its fame for 
sanctity Chandod does a good deal of business in the timber which 
is floated down the Narbada to its neighbourhood and thence borne 
inland. 

In a country so devoid of picturesque incident as is Gujarat 
situation of Chandod comes as an agreeable relief. The appros 
to the town from the station is, to be sure, a weary trudge through 
sandy or muddy ravines, but the out-look when the river 15 reached 
is pleasant. The Narbada here makes s graceful bend, while the 
ey banks on which the town is built ends boldly at the Sangam 
















where the Or joins the larger river. Across the Ora thick t 

conceals the holy resting me of generations of Saniishis, while the 
spires of Karnal’ temples vary the rounded contour of the trees. 
Far into the stream opposite Karnali projects the He Hesdoone 
built by Bhéu Shinde, the unfortunate minister of His Highness 
Khanderdv, while the stone steps of the Ghat laid by that prince 
and another near Kapileshvar and Chakratirth have served to rouse 
his jealous brother to emulate him im & ae flight. A wide 
expanse betrays the changeful force of the arbada, and beyond the 
Pea ripple of this plain the eye follows the varying line of the 





The chief fairs of Chindod are held on the full moon of Kartik _ 
and Chaitra, and large crowds then assemble at this town of temples, “%) 
and monkeys. The chief temples are those named Sheshashéi, ~~ 
Kishivisheshvar Mahddev, Kapileshvar Mabddev, and Chandika 
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500 ~ ~ a E, 
Mata. “Forbos wrote ® century ago, what is still the trnth: *No_ 
“place ay abe he province of Hindustén is reputed so holy ag 
| at least excecd it ; its temples ot Bone eae 
| e of Jaggernaut and colleges of Benares, It 
® no fortificttion, being esteemed a n piaee of great sanctity ya 
~ « Hinds, and much respected by all other tribes. The principal 
temple ‘at Chdndod is finished in a superior style of taste and | . 
_, elegance to any in that part of India: the central spiro is light and : 
Ihr proportion, the interior of the dome is forty feet in 
ameter; the concave painted by artists from Ahmedabad, re | 
ubjects of Hindu mythology temples of Chiindod abound 
it peers malas sce, noes all executed as that of the Gate of 
linmond ol, and the figures at Silsette and siglo 
srtade taka th lace of the Ganges in the estim: oe 
would become its Benares. =. | 
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Boundaries. add: the native state of Sachin; on the nic or ae the ba soli & 
Sepedivicion ; on the south by the Jalélpur sub-division of tha oe 7 
10b ; and on the west by the Arabian sea. The total areacds | 
wut 119 baa miles, and the population is estimated at. 47, 507 4 
a or 39921 to the square mile. ‘he realizable land revenue on 
the year 1879-80 amounted to Rs. 2,91,436, 5. 


The area of about 119 square miles includes the lands of four 
alienated villages, which occupy about 12 square miles. Deducti t iz . 
the latter from the former, nearly 107 square miles or 117,008 
bighas represent the total area of Government land,’ of which 
65,638 bighas or 58°36 per cent represent occupied ‘land; 5495 
bighds or 4°7 per r cent culturable waste ; 36,147 taghds or 308 F 
cent unculturable waste ; and 6728 bighta or 5°7 per cent the lands 

ed by river-beds, , Village sites, reservoirs, and road: 
Subtracting 9151 bighde on account of alienated lands’ in 
Government: villa m 74,133 bighés beng the total of the — 
eceupied and culturable waste, the balance of 64,982 bighas 
represents the obit area ‘of Government culturable land, of wh —_ 
99,487 bighas or 90°15 per cent were in the year 1879-80 « 
cultivation, 

2 taluka is a flat plain, 

Rises ans two wall sivecis Wis: the Mindhola on the north 
x the Purna on the south. The former rises among the slo of t ma 
hlands between Surat and Khandesh, passes Shirdi hemi ‘lls p 
E i and, apie bes Navséri from the Palaias kab division, /f 


rt tho Kal Ragin ofthe Risa villages, 
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empties itself into the sea, The latter entering the Navsdri sub- 
division towards the south flows into the sea below the Mindhola. 
The number of wells and ponds is 1444 and 131 wal ken 
The river water becomes saltish after the rains. ‘The well water is 
used for drinking and irrigational purposes. The pond water is 


useful for irrigation only in ns TSInD) as it generally drys up d 
tates Otel ae eal 


the hot weather. The ses of Ni 
| ol suffer occasionally f m want of water, 

The soil is black, gordt and beadr, with the exception of the 
Western part, which is marshy swamp. 

The talatis’ returns for the year 1879-80 show that the entire 
population of 47,507 souls lodged in 11,486 houses, giving an 
average of 4°15 persons to every house; and that the sub-division 
was in the same ee lied with 7106 oxen, 5432 cows, 5913 
buffaloes, 96 horses, 3967 sheep and goats, 63 asses, 2353 carts, 
and 2440 ploughs. 

The climate is generally temperate, and that of the villa Bos 
Vans, Borasi, Ubharit, Danti, and Magob on the west, whic 
situated on the sea coast, is particularly healthy. 


The following statement shows the area occupied in the 
ronment villages and the assessment imposed upon them for 















In the year 1879-80, 4817 distinct he din or khatas were 
Sisal with an eversce excelof 124.51 s and a rental of 
Rs. 55-8. If distributed among the whole population, the share per 
head would amount to 13 bights, and the incidence ofthe land tax 
to Rs. 5- 


\ Bi Sevays sephaa Ane teal meakice Sele e land, 24,317 bighds 


or 40°57 per cent were in 1879-80 fallow or under grass, 
‘Of 85,170 bighds under Reed, son bi , grain-crops occupied 
93,217 highas or 66°01 per cent, of which 18,281 bighds were under. 


n 283—/71 
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jivér Sorghum vulgare; 4277 under rice or dingar Oryza sativa 
611 under bajri Penicillaria s picata ; and 48 under kodra Poa ey) 
serobicalatum. Pulses ocen aa 1822 bights or 5°17 per cent, Or” 
which 357 lnghas were anti fuver Cajanus indicus; and M65 
under miscellaneous pulses, com rising vd! Dolichos lablab, Seer ir 
vhana. Cicer arietinum, lt nipdath S Saiy irs; and a yamopsis 
ides. Oil-seeds ane 263 bight or 74 per een 
which 249 lnghaa were under castor-oil seeds or diweli 
communis and 14 under fal Sesamum indicum. Fibres occ 
BY 8658 bighis-or 24°6 per cent, of which S040 bighis wore und | 
i cotton or kapdis Gossypium indicum ; and 9 under hemp or san Crota 
; laria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1210 bighds or 3-44 per 
cent, ‘of which 52 bighds were under tobacco or tambaku Ni comAna — 
tabacom; 81] under sugarcane or sherdi Saccharum offici ar ; 
135 under asi ang? tree or kel Musa paradisiaca; 15 under pg 
nut or Arachis hypogas ; and 197 under miscel! 



























FEA seni naar) Te tisianse boat botege 4 
from Surat 18 miles, and from Baroda 99 miles: It stand: hie 
southern bank of tha river Purns af a distance of aDOnt two. mile 
from the station, which bears its name on the BB. and Cy 
Railway. f, 


Navséri is bounded on the east by the British ig 
Kahavadi, on the south by the Gaéikwari village of Ra 
the British Vijalpur, on the west by the British sub-divi 
| station of Jalalpur, and on the north by the Gaikwiri - 
7 of Variival and Kachiavddi. The town, therefore, juts out i 

British territory. On the northern side, beyond Varaval, 
‘ river Parna the course of which is from east to west, and thm 3 
. are even there affected by the riso and fall of the tides, The | aa 
{ stands on ground which is slightly elevated above the surroun tin My 
sf 



















ser and the result isa fair drainage into the river or 
na a 
+ Population. + cap ot S408 Hinds, was reckoned in 1881 at 14,937. sonls, consistit 

dus, 2315 Musalmdns, 4062 Parsis, 134 Soins 


, eee the present administration a first-rate metalled resi 
“a been constructed from the station to the town. The municipality # 
: | ‘also constructed six miles of road in and round the town. 
i pret Generel The streets are, with some exceptions, narrow and crooked. — 
a 7 eet ‘houses are mostly of brick and mortarand of one wines Some i 
the houses, especially those belonging to the Parsi By 
three or four hundred’ old. Religious edifices, such as “Mu 
en or meee at, Hind pagodas and Pérsi fire ple 7 as 


pieainidisene rainfall see pages 9 and 10, 
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plain in their style as the dwelling houses, and entirely destitute 
of architectural or ornamental design. Indeed it is difficult to 
distinguish the fire temples from the surrounding buildings. The 
whole place shows signs of comfort and even wealth; the streets are 
well watered and the sanitation of the town is praiseworthy. 

The. busy cloth-market and the minance of the Parsi 
inhabitants are the most noteworthy features in the town, In the 
country round are detached honses of a comfortable a 
the summer residences of Parsi gentlemen of wealth and position, 
who came back to this home of their faith to relax from their 
labours in Bombay or still more distant places. It ia for this reason 
that the number of Parsi women in Navsdéri generally exceeds by 
a good deal that of the Pirsi males. In the neighbourhood of 
these houses are gardens of the toddy palm, and im the summer 
evenings little knots of Parsis may be seen lying on the grass and 

king the beverage fresh drawn from the tree. Beyond the palm- 
groves lies a rugged country of black soil, and the deep-rutted sg 

over a rich but dismal P looking plain, scarcely relieved b 
awit palm, the thorny babu! tree, the occasional juvar field So 
the dusty cotton shrub. To the north of the town is the Navairi 
ereek, on the banks of which are the Towers of Silence reached by 
a quaint raised road which at one spot passes under an arch. 


The public buildings of greatest interest are an excellent High 
School euppicied by Parsi subscriptions, and a t-in-aid from 
the Gaikwidr’s Government. A new educatio P building j is now 
being constructed. In the midat of the town is a new dispensary, 
and in its immediate neighbourhood aa bazar or bag ar 
has been erected. There is » good public library in the town, 
Meherji Rana library, opened in 1872, and a large school for Parsi 

ys and girls. A new jail has been qoomirmned Eee 
the neighbourhood of the palace, designed to accommodate 2 
srisoners, though of late nearly 250 have been lodged in it, % 
vontains three male wards of over 56 feet by 17 feet, one female 
Ben ee ee ee eal A large police 
guard-house, svernment sadar distillery, a small and unfinished 
public garden, fino public offices for the subd/ and district judge 

among the works carried out or in process of being carried out 
_by the present administration. 

His Highness the Gaikwar has a second-rate palace at Navairi, 
“Tiwas a favourite place of resort for His Highness Malhérrév, 
and it was here that he married Lakshmibdi, whom he had for 
pee ae hep ais instore and whom another man afterwards 
claimed as his wife. Before celebrating the nuptial ceremony His 
Jighness Malhdérréy was in due form married to a silk-cotton 
tree which was afterwards destroyed. The object of this ¥ 
iereepecene ts nee sis ketines 6 PES a ies | 
and no son and heir remained to him, but by destroying his third 
wife, the tree, it was hoped that his fourth venture would be lucky, 
‘Her Highness Jamnabai ond the present Mahdrdja, during his 
_ aninority, passed several hot seasons at Navairi. Owing to its 
proximity to the sea the climate is most enjoyable from the middle 
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Se April to Wks midille ct Jus, ‘on will brooks “edinctanthy a 
the air, The water is also accounted to be most wholesome. a | 
The MarAthds as well as the Gujariti Hindus have a great y 
places of worship in the town of Navsdri, a few only of which 
may be dignified by the title of mandirs or temples. me 










The « 
temple of the Shrivaks or Jains is that of Parasnéth, whi 
contains twenty-four images of that deity under his various names, — 
i; Duly worshippers come to the temple, select one of the im aged | 
ae as the especial object of their L Gabrig anoint it with milk or water” 
a or both, and offer it flowers and fruits. But once a year in the month” 
Bhidarva (July-September) special marks of reverence are paid 
to the g the eight days of the Pachusan. At this ti 
it is of importance to be among the first worshippers, and | 
privilege is purchased by a large donation of ghi or an equiv ent 
mecash. The Jain priests termed yafi or jati, or es 
goraji or serada, and sometimes the head-priest, the shripuj, W 
dwells in Surat, ps ad al ok oe pol 


3 | Besides opie to Kesehae, Sa aan eaey snes Hanuman, 
: er enages, Is one to ane. Godan uri, or mother ¢ 
protection as | “her honor an annual pil 
is nada aia fait hale whieh ldate Boer the Basen ee 

of Ashvin suddh (Septem ber-October). Two or three tho if 
people meet for the occasion from the neighbouring village 


Navsidri must once have been largely inhabited by Musalménm 
as extensive grave-yards evidence, but of notable buildings here, 
are now only two dargahs of Pirs. One of these was named Sayed 

: Saddat' and the other Makhtam Shah. Once a year, on the sixth 
* day of Shival a pilgrimage is made to these dargihs by. he 
4 Muhammadans of Surat and other places. A three days’ f 
. then held, which people of all castes attend to the number of 4 
: 5000. During the Papeti holidays (August-September) which 1 
} eight days, Parsis come from Surat, Bombay and even more dis nt 
places, to visit the ancient fire-temples of Navsdri and Sieona 
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4 The older and more ficts derpeh  ajed Suadna bel wo 7 
mt SgreTeg ee ed re are Muhammad, wan an Arab, who with his « 
pread the faith through Bolivar Pattan, Tere, Potian, ana chor ca 
at last came to Dhdrdnagari near Nij Mandal, Baden Shai or Navsiri, then the | 
of s Hindu Jogi. pen peepee ny ‘bce wheter meal 

Taliv or tank with the 
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lands. The Sayed had foretold to his Mectples that his body Honting 

oald one | brought to shore by the sea. Orie day. coffin and body a : 

on the shore at Jakilpor and were enshrined in the dargdé, there : 
year only Muhammadans but Hindus sad Paras beliove ta 
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A brief account of the history of the Parsis which concerns 
Navséri' may explain the importance of the town to them, and the 
existence there of fire-temples and towers of silence. About 1230 
years ago the last of the Persian kings, the luxurious Yezdezard, 
was defeated and slain by the Muhammadans, who then overran and 
converted to their faith the whole of Persia. A body of staunch 
Zarthostis refused to abandon their faith, and, after dwelling for 
years in caves and fe eed ale ay to the island of Hormaz and 
abode there fifteen years, Driven from that place of refuge, they 
embarked on ships and were borne across the Indian Ocean to Din in 
Cambay. Here they resided nineteen years, when they agnin trusted 
their fortunes to the deep. After passing through a terrible storm 
and many difficulties, they sighted land once more and set foot on 
shore at Sanjan, a place alittle south of Surat? Jadav Rana showed 
hospitality to the strangers whose priests could understand Sanskrit 
and permitted them to reside in his territory, if they promised to 
take to the language of the country instead of their own, dress after 
the Indian fanition, wear no arms, and perform their ier 
ceremonies in the evening. Thus they prospered and made a fine 
city of Saramjam or Sanjdn (safe arrival), Im a.v, 1507 the 
fought for their Hindu friends against Muhammad Begada, a 
fought nobly, but they lost Sanjan and most of them fled to the 
mountains of Bahdrout; nor does Sanjén contain a trace of the old 
Pirsis but a ruined tower of silence. siege gears the Pérsis 
abode in the mountains and then joined a small colony of their 
brethren at Birdav, taking with them the sacred fire. A few years 
later they moved it once again to Navadri where they had already 
a flourishing colony. The first settlement of the Paérsis m Navsari 


took place in a.p. 1142, the town being then a feudal village under 


the eway of the Muhammadan Emperors. of Delhi. The Dastira and 
Deséis were constantly in communication with the Delhi court, and 


‘i, 
Bt hee 


o one of these, Chiinga Asha, got the desaigin of Navsiri and of 
the Pirchol pargana. On failure of his heirs the office was conferred 
on the Dastir (high priest) Kekobédji Meherji Rana. This person 
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and his father had both been to Delhi and obtained grants of 
extensive Vajifa lands (900 bighds), still ‘held by the family and) 
known as the Ghel Kari. In 1700 Temulji Rastamji went to Delhi 
and obtained the post of Deséi, and m 1720, when Naveiri waa | 
roaning under the tyranny of Rustam Ali Khan, Navab of Surat, Si 
he induced Pilaji Gaikwar to come from Songad to Naysdri, For ce 
this act he was imprisoned by the Navib of Surat, but waa ~ 
subsequently released by Piliji. The same prince conferred on hia — 
Kharshedji the office of Desdi, and-his heirs still enjoy certain — 
nemnuks from the Gdikwér’s Government. Kharshedji's son ~ 
Mancherji in his turn rendered service to the British, by aiding 
Mr. Duncan the Governor of Bombay to treat with Govindrév in 
1800. He then received the British guarantee. In 1802 he assistedin 
bringing about a treaty, and for this in 1817 he received from the ~ 
Banerahis Court of Directors a pension of Rs, 200 a month. Hig | 
son Jamsetji was highly favored by Saydjiriv, who termed him his: 
Niéhala Bhai or younger brother. The family still retains the village _ 
of Koldsna in the Navsdri sub-division. There is a quarrel “ae . 
the priests of Navsdri which has now lasted over two centuries. In 













ows, and tha Gdikw 
interfere an a 61 fn ton ach ae he ra + 12, : ' OK nly 5 wer . ii to as e 
fo ‘the | oa » the Bh: ot ri £ iol Jee 1 ne, Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai, 
native of Navsiri. 7 


Baronet, waa o 1 

There is one large Piirsi fire-temple in Navedri, Atas - 
and there are five smaller ones Aguiris, all plain buildings. The A 
first fire-temple the Pirsis built in Navsiiri is ssid to have beam 
erected on the spot where the larger temple now stands, that) 
: by Desdi Kharsedji and consecrated by Dastir Sordbj na 
Hastamyi in 1765, and hither all the young Mobeds from Bombay 
and elsewhere are sent for confirmation or to receive the apostolig. — 
succession of their order, Mr. Burgess adds that, when Dr. Fryer _ 
visited India in 1675, he saw a fire-temple in Navadri to which ¢ ie 
sacred fire brought from Persia had been conveyed from the Visenda ~ 
jungle after the troubles in the time of Muhammad Begada. Iti ~ 
also said that the sacred fire originally moved from Sanjin to Navaicl ~ 
was, Owing to some disputes among the ‘priests, secretly carried 
away by some of the order in 1742 to Udvada, a place thirty-four 
miles south of Navséri. There the fire still burns and Udviida ia 
consequently held in great respect by the Piirsis, a 
, Among the objects of interest in Naysdri may be placed the 
Towers of Silence, a short description of which will’ be prefaced bea 
# quotation from Captain A, Hamilton’s book, who visited Navsdtt 
early in the last century: “Their mode of burial arises from the desire 
that the four elements may each have a share of the matter their 
bodies are composed of. Tho sun or fire exhales the putrid effluvias, 
the water or rain carries the putrified flesh and bones to the earth, — 
the Voracious fowls carry what they can pick into the air in their 
The Pérsis watch the wiht all day till one of the eyes ig 
picked out. If the bird begins with the right eye they rejoice and 
east, but if with the left equally mourn and lament for the il 
fortune of the defunct’s soul.” Such were the ideas that prevailed 
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in that time concerning the strange mode in which the Pirsis 
dispose of theirdead. The construction of the unadorned, but costly 
because solid and enduring, towers of silence, is aduty welcome to 
pious and charitable believers, and the spot on which they are built 
is regarded by Zoroastrians with particular veneration. The 
exterior appearance of the tower is a smooth circular wall not covered 
with any roof but open to the air of heaven. Only one door gives 
admittance to the tower, and it is reached by a flight of steps, 
the entrance Seay oo condresiea axorsatiy’ dade a small temple 
“7 which : : fire ee ee interior of the 

wer is composed of a gently sloping basin of neatly fitted stone 
round which the snaede wal runs toa height of eight or ten feet. 
This basin or floor is considerably above the level of the surround- 
ing country and slopes evenly to a large well in the middle, over 
which is fixed an iron grating, The basin is divided into threo 
rings, while slight channels cut into the stone converge towards the 
well. There are thus formed three rings of separated slabs, the 
outside ring on which the bodies of men are placed bemg the 
largest, the inside ring which is the narrowest being set apart for 
the bodies of children, and the middle ring for women. Tho 
channels to which reference has been made bear the blood rapidly 
to the well while the vultures are doing their work ; nor does the 
blood of one body mix with that of another. When sufficient tune 
has been allowed to the heavy-winged scavengers to clear the bones 
of the flesh, the attendants of the tower of silence sweep the remains 
into the central well. Here they remain and rot till the action of tho 
rain sweeps them into four deeper and narrower wells, which are 
at four points 6 0 distant from each other. When the number 
of-deaths is usually large owing to the proximity of numerous societ 
of Pérsis, and if there be two towers, one tower 1s employed for half 
s year and then the other tower. There are four towers of silence 
at Navsdri surrounded by a great wall, and the Golgotha is 
approached by a neatly kept raised path st the town-end of which 
4s a commemorative arch. The last and largest of the towers was 
built by Mr. Nasarvinji Rastamji Tata in memory of his mother 
Kuvarbai’ The foun tation stone was laid on the Sth of March 
following year, the Governor of Bombay Sir Richard Temple, Bart., 
having visited Naveéri four days before to give importance to the 
oovasion. There are altogether thirteen towers of silence in the 
Navséri division ; the four mentioned above, and three at Bilimora 
and at Ghandevi, and one at Vidra, Moha ‘and Tiirdi respectively. 

A rude and irregular machinery for the collection of town dues 
thas existed since Samvat 1862, Simece «D- 1877 there has been 

















a sort of slity, that is the regular state grant of Rs. 3750° 
) yy the s of a local fund which is 
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and market stalls. These snms are devoted to the purposes af- 
local conservancy and the lighting, watering and repairing of. che ze 
streets. An establishment consisting of a secretary, two inst = 
four peons and twelve scavengers, and costing about Ra. 160" 
month is entertained. In 1879-50 Rs. 1768 were expended on 
cea and Rs. 853 on the lighting of the streets. The mune 
cipality is authorised to impose duties upon almost all kinds of 
articles entering or leaving the town by road, railway or sea, 8 nd = ; 
they are collected atten Nikés. The average income of the» 

seven years has been Rs. 4481." ie 

Naysiri was once famous for its cloth manufacture. Now its 

has vanished; coarse sidis for Hindu women, khadi anc a 
other such cloths are made by hand looms. Silk thread and s 
cloth are washed. Mridang or pakhvay and tablas or drums — aa 
made, and something is done in the way of indigo dyeing. Th he 
kusti or sacred thread of the Pirsis is woven by the wives ¢ 
Mobeds or priests alone, which 1s a: of Peps Indi, and a 5 L. : 
These threads are largely exported to parts: o an 
phar ph rom Gr anasto ts 8 according te 
a good trade. | 

The total value? of the trade by water in 1880-81 was Re, 78.10%, 
of which Rs. 29,692 represent the value of imports and Res. : 
that of exports. 

Education is imparted by one English school, the Sir Kévasyy 
Jahdingir Navstiri Zartosthi Madresa founded ‘and since sl | 
supported by that gentleman and other Pirsi benefactors 
Till 1877 the school was exclusively used by Parsi boven a 
mace the shate has, Cre. tester eae 2600 per annum 
it is open to boys of all religions, and the fee has been voila 
from 1 to 8 annas. a ig now a higher class achat 
the vernacular is not tanght. Twenty pupils have cc 
matriculation examination from this institution, whic 
about 70 pupils of whom 52 are Pirsis. Sanskrit and Persian 
tang ht. Tiere are also two Anglo-vernacular schools, one fo ‘ade if 
by ie late Mr. Rastamji Jamsetji, second son of the first — 
Baronet, the other called after Mr. Didabhdi Kéavasji, who. ade 
a donation of Rs. 7000 in its favour. In the former school Englis 
is taught up to the fourth standard, in the latter, up to tho 
standard. In the first school there are 76 boys payin yng ee 
8 to 12 annas, in the latter 140 boys paying fees of 
mensem. There is a Marathi vernacular school teaching. 
to the fourth standard, having 60 boys on the roll with a dauy 
attendance of 40. There is a Gujarati school teaching ap to i 
sixth standard, spe! 275 boys with an everage:¢ Ty 




































1 The duties are: on molasses } anna per pot; miiada 4 annaa per fAqwal 
eetiae te’ and vrulht d eanater ene tinker a totes ca 6 ae 
‘number of oxen ; eugar  atinaa per on Sa 
ei Tanaa por cart; private vehicles 4 ; Marriage procession or jdn 
12 annas per mensem ; [i ne kilns Re. 1 
S Ba Sse pAbd-DON-eheee the eon. tendo of Havedri ie givences lowes hance 
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of 194. Both these Government schools were opened in 1876, and 
there is a uniform fee of 1 anna till the second book is finished, and 
then of 2 annas. The Maréthi school has two masters and costs 
Government Rs. 18-6-0 per mensem. The Gujarati school has 
a master and six assistants and costs Government Rs. 104. There 
is an Urdu school, in which Urdu and Gujarati are taught to 
Muhammadan boys. are 110 boys on the roll with an average 
attendance of 70, and the monthly cost to Government is Ra, 32-0. 
Besides these, there are two Parsi charitable schools, one exelu- 
sively for girls and one for children of both sexes. Needle-work 
is taught to the girls in addition to the rudiments, and they stay 
till they are ten or twelve years of age. One of these rec the 
y of Nasarvanji Rastamji Téta. The priests of the Parsis and 

mhammadan communities also impart religious instruction at their 
own residences, and sometimes receive money presents but no 
regular fees. There are finally indigenous schools. 






GANDEVI. 


The Gandevi sub-division is bounded on the north and west by 
the Jalélpur sub-division of the Surat district; on the east by the 
Chikhli sub-division of the same British district ; and on the south 
by the Balsdr sub-division of the same district. The total area is 
nearly 45 square miles. One village named , hes alone to 
the west of the sub-division. The total populz ion is estimated at 
97,762 souls or 616°9 to the square mule. 
revenue in the year 1879-80 amounted to Rs, 1,49,884. 

‘The area of nearly 45 square miles includes the lands of two 
alienated villages, which occupy about three square miles. Deducting 
the latter from the former nearly 42 square miles or 45,559 bighas 
represent the total area of Government land, of which 33,477 bighds 
or 73°5 per cent represent occupied land ; 262 bighde or 0°57 per cent 
culturable waste ; 7823 bighds or 17:17 percent unculturable waste ; 
and 3997 bighds or 8°77 per cent the area covered by river-beds, 
village sites, reservoirs, and roads. Subtracting 3846 bighas on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages from 33,739 
has, being the total of the ocew ‘od and the culturable waste, the 










big 


balance of 29,893 bighds represents the actual area of Governmer 
culturable land, of which 29,651 bighaa or 99°12 per cent were in 


the year 1879-80 under cultivation. 
The sub-division is for the most part flat, though there are some 
slight elevations to be met with. : 
villages are well off f - water, but many have not enoug 
rive jona sks hero are four rivers, of which the two 





Pate oF ee last river, tho Kaveri, flowing from tho Chikhli sub- 

division of the Surat district, tonches the sub-division towards 

the south. In-the year 1878-79 there were 688 wells and 76 ponds. 
n 283—72 
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The soil ia mostly black and partly gordt and red, Thia last | 













The talatis’ returns for the year 1879-80 show that the entire | 
ion of 27,762 souls lodged in 7156 houses, giving an — | 
of 387 to every house, and that the sub-division was im the ® 
supplied with 5162 oxen, 2775 cows, 3242 buffaloes, 43 ho: 
74 asses, and 2346 sheep and goats. 

In the year 1879-80, 2348 distinct holdings or khatas 
recorded with an average area of 13 bighde and a rental of Rs.6 
The following statement shows the area occupied in the Gc 
ment villages and the assessment imposed upon them for the y 
1879-80: 































Total sassesement on Government lands .., 


The vom of amsesament to be renlited after the explration of ev ma = ee 
* idd-- Bea liable ult-rente, ke. jaa aol BEI 2 eR ET 1s + * 
Add—Hale of coca a furs, beds all rivers, ke, Lan - bee eT mnt aot i , | 


Total realissble revenue =. Ss | 1, 80058 BOP 
(1) These lands have not been ammcancl, 


Of 29,631 bighds, the total area of culturable land, 15,787 6 
or 53°27 per cent were in the year 1879-80 fallow or under § 
Of 15 bighds under actual cultivation, grain crops c 
6540 bighds or 61°68 per cent, of which 2837 bighis wade nder 
jucar Sorghum vulgare; 3594 under rice dingar Oryeasativa; 6 under = 
bijri Penicillaria spicata; and 2104 under miscellaneous grams,” 
comprising kedra Paspalum scrobiculatum, and pdgli ileus ati i 
coracana. Pulses occupied 2889 bighds or 20°86 per cent, om 
962 bighas were under fuver Cajanns indicus; and 1927 | ; 
miscellaneous pulses, comprising ral Dolichos lablab ; ore 
Pisum sativum ; sprrsaeapii re Cia westtiils ; ing, aa 
mungo, math Phaseolusaconitifolins,andguvdr Cyamopsis ps o 
Oilseeds occupied 1195 bighis or 8°63 per cent, of wick 11 
bighas were under castor-oil seeds divela or eranda Ricinus commm 
and $ under fa! Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 17 bighis 0 
0°12 per cent, wiih were all nee a Pe Crotalaria junce 

sores Ree 1203 ba. or 8°7 cent, ae 
28 ae Sale were nnuder tobacco or rambo lek Ni tabacum ; 848 
ander "eugarvane or sherd’ Saccharum officinarum ; 129 nder” 


TOIC - 
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plantain-tree or kel Musa paradisiaca; and 200 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 





- Bilimora is a small and not ve important port on the bank of 
the river Ambika about thirteen Nas es from Navséri and 135 miles 
from Bombay. It is the seat of a town magistrate and andik faudar, 
with a Gdéikwari customs house anda vernacular school. ‘There is a 
ee aac of 4442 souls, of whom 2907 are Hindus, 678 Musalmins, 
784 Parsis, and 239 Jains, There is acharitable dispensary founded 
by Rastamji Pestanji Chinéi. It has a railway station with a 
telegraph office attached to it. ‘There is a post office situated im the 
heart of the town. ‘There are also a Government bungalow and a 
Parsi tower of silence built by the Anjuman or Parsi Panchayat. 
The foundation stone was laid on the Sth March 1879 and the 
eonsecration ceremony took place on the 26th March 1880. 
A-considerable amount of castor-oil is manufactured, Several 
articles of trade, such as grains, molasses, castor and other oil seeds, 
castor-oil, fuel and timber are largel imported, and afterwards 
exported to Bombay and elsewhere. e principal tradesmen of 
the town are Parsis and Jains. The total value o its sea trade in 


1880-81 was Rs. 12,34,018, of which Rs. 10,70,787 represented the 
value of exports, and Rs. 1,63,231 the value of imports. 
Baleshvar, distant ten and a half miles from Navséri and one and 
a half miles from Palsdna, is small town on the bank of a small stream. 
In 1981 it had a population of 2029 souls, of whom 239 were 

Hindus, 782 Musalmdns, 4 Pérsis and 4 Jains. Coarse cloth, khdadi, 
i manufactured on a small scale ; calico printing is also carried on. 
An old mosque is the only building that is at all noteworthy. 

- Gandevi is the head-quarter station of the vahindtddr and the 
faujdar. The town is situated on the bank of a small stream called 
the hoa Sear at a distance of about ten miles from Navysaéri and 
three miles from the Amalsdr railway station. It has a post office, 
dispensary and an Anglo-vernacular school. A large tank and a 
small temple are places of resort. The lation of this town is 
(082, comprising 4544 Hindus, 1522 Musalmans, 662 Pirsis, 53 
Jains and 1 Christian. The Vanuis are the leading merchants of 
the town, while the Pace Corey on their trade abroad.. Grains of 
almost of all sorta, castor other oil seeds, molasses and ght 
are the principal articles of trade, which are imported into the town 
from Nand , Bansda and other surrounding places, and then 





again exported to Bombay by sea or railway. Sadis and khddi are 
qt) So 
PALSANA. 


The Patsina sub-division is bounded on the north by the sub- 
division of Kamrej; on the east by the Bérdoli sub-division of the 
- Surat district ; on the south by the Bardoli sub-division of the Surat 
Fistrict and the Navséri sub-division; and on the west by the 
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; = of Sachin. The total ares is about 89 square miles, | 


' polation is estimated at 18,274 souls or 205°3 to the square | 
te realisable land revenue in the year 1879-80 amounted — 








The area of about 89 square miles includes the lands of eight 
alienated villages which occupy about eig ht square miles. Deduct- — 
ing the latter from the former about 81 square miles or 87,719 — 
highde represent the total area of Government land, of which 73,05 7 
bighas or 82-8 per cent represent occupied land ; 5532 bighte or 
627 per cént culturable waste; 4467 Lighas or 5°06 per cent ~ 
unculturable waste; and 4665 bighés or 5°28 per cent the lands 
covered by river beds, village sites, reservoirs and roads, — 

btractmg 11,792 bights on account of alienated lands in 

. lages from 79,587 bighdis, being the total of the — 
sceupied and culturable waste, the balance of 66,795 bighds 
eoresente the actual area of Nicer culturable land, of which — 
61,263 bighds or 91°7 per cent were in the year 1579-50 ite 
cultivation or under grass. | 

The sub-division is flat, and is devoid of hills, rocks, or forests. 

aS ee ee returns for the year 1879-80 show that th entre 

of 18,274 souls was lodged in 4069 houses, giving 

average of 448 to every house, and that the sub-divisio was in the, 
same year supplied with 6289 oxen, 3391 cows, 4589 buffaloes, 
85 horses, 10 asses, 3232 goats and sheep, 1515 carts, and Iogf 
ploughs. a 
The climate is considered temperate and pretty healthy 7 
times of the year. The average rainfall for the last three years Was x 
about 50 inches. a 


The following statement shows the area occupied in the Goya 
ment villages and the assessment imposed upon them for the year 





























1879-80: zh. De = 
Palaina Rent Roll, 1879-50. he 
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(1) The lands bare not berm asecgeed. 
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The river Mindhola touches the southern part of the sub-division. Chapter XIII, 
The irrigation is chiefly carried on from wells and ponds, which, gy) divisions. 
however, are not sufficient to meet the wants of the people. There “a 
are 582 wells and 38 ponds. Some of the wells are pakka built and Patahwa. 
some unbuilt. An unbuilt well, thirty feet deep and six feet in Water, ~ = 
circumference, costs about Re. 10, but it does not last more than a na 
year. A pakka built well about forty feet in depth and with a - 
circumference of six feet hogetaee with a reservoir costs about a 
Rs. 400. The ponds are not deep enough to contain water for the x 
whole yoar. -_— 

In the year 1879-80, $469 distinct holdings or khafas were Occupancy. 


recorded with an average area of 17:7 bighas and a rental of 
Rs. 68-2, Lf distributed among the whole population of the sub- 4 
division the share per head would amount to: ‘22 bighwis and the fe 





ence of the | 1 tax to Ra. 12-9. 

Of 61,263 bighde the total area of culturable land, 21,738 bighas Produce. 
or 35°45 per cent were in the year 1879-80 fallow or under grasa. | 
OF 39,525 bighds under actual cultivation, grain-crops occupied 

95,136 bighds or 63°59 per cent, of which 21,276 bighas were under 

juvar Sorghum vulgare ; 64 under bajri Penicillaria spicata ; 275 

under wheat or gahu Triticum sistivum; and do21 under rice or 

dingar Oryza sativa. Pulses oceupied 2100 bighda or 5°43 per cent, 

of which 171 bighas were under tuver Cajanus indicus; and 1979 

ander miscellaneons pulses, comprising val Dolichos lablab, peas 

seeds occupied 804 bighas or 2°03 a cent, which were all under 

castor-oil seeds divela or eranda Ricinus communis. There were 

10,961 bighds or 27-7 per cent under cotton or kapds Gossypium 

indicum. Miscellaneous crops occupied 474 bighas or 1-2 oa cent, 

of which 11 bight were under tobacto or tambdku Nicotiana 

40 under groundnut or aoyeeng Arachis hypogm@a; and 316 
under miscellaneous vegetables an fruits. “= 











-‘Palsa’na is situated on the river Mindhola at a distance of nine Prices or Isrammar 
miles from Navaéri. It is the seat of a vahivitdir and a faueddr. Puaiva, 
There are also s post office and a vernacular Gujarati school. The -_ 

. eording to the census of 1851 was estimated to be of = 





ation acc D | timat 
Days souls, and to comprise 2326 Hindus, 3 Parsis, and 46 Musalmins, 
of whom the Deséis or Andvala Brahmans are the leading inhabitants. 
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The KAwery sub-division is bounded on the north by the river” 
Tapti; on the east by the Mandvi and Birdoli sub-divisions of the 
Surat district; on the south by the sub-division of Palsina; and 
on the west by the Chordsi sub-division of the Surat district. The 
total leat chia 107 square miles. The population is estimated — 
‘at 22,292 souls or 207-77 to the square mile. The realizable land 
revenue in the year 1879-80 amounted to Rs. 3,09,114, i 

The area of about 107 square miles includes the lands of four 
alienated villages, which occupy about Sr oe miles. Deducting 
the latter, about 102 square miles or 111,271 bighas represent 
the total area of Government land, of which 90,801 bighds or 81-6 
per cent represent occupied land; 6831 bighas or 6°18 per cant ~ 
culturable waste ; 5983 /ighds or 6-4 per cent unculturable waste; 
and 7656 bighas or 6°9 per cent the lands covered by river beds, 
village sites, reservoirs, and roads. Subtracting 16,061 bighds — 
on account of alienated lands in Government villages from 97,632 _ 
bighita, which form total of thec ccupied and cuolturable waste, 


La the actual area of Govern- 


culturab and, of | | 74,740 bighta or 91°62 per cent . 
The aspect is that of an uninterrupted plain. | & 
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The Tapti touches the sub-division on the east, and separating 
Veléchha from Kitmrej, enters British territory. Kamrej is wall) 
supplied with water, there being in the year 1878-79 596 walla.” 
and 85 ponds. The Tépti and the wells contain an ample sapply ~ 
of water all the year round. Bigs: 

The climate is generally unhealthy during the whole year. The 
average rainfall for the three years 1878-80 was 45°34 inches, 9 

The sarin 2 statement shows the area occupied in the © 
Government villages and the assessment imposed upon them or 






the year 1879-80: fa < 
Admref Rent Roll, 1879.90. = 
Occ rim. f ; 
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(1) These lands have not been assessed. 
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The soil is black, gordét and besar. 

The falétis’ returns for the year 1879-80 show that the entire 
population of 22,232 souls lodged in 5232 houses, giving an average 
of 4°24 to every house, and that the sub-division was in the same 
year supplied with 5911 oxen, 9670 cows, 5016 buffaloes, 80 horses, 
$558 goats and sheep, 1915 carts, and 2076 ploughs. | 

In the year 1879-80, 4269 distinct holdings or khalés were 
recorded with an average area of 17-5 Inghae at a yearly average 
rent of Rs. 66-4." These holdings would represent, if divided m 
equal parts among the agricultural population, an allotment for each 
person of 10°4 bighds at a yearly rent of Rs. 31. 

OF 74,740 bighds the total area of culturable land, 27,300 lighds 
or 36°52 per cent were in the year 1879-80 fallow or under grass. 
Of 47,440 bighds under actual cultivation, gr in crops occupied 
95,861 bighds or 54°51 per cent, of which 18,412 bighds were onder 
juvar Sorghum vulgare ; 1166 under wheat ghau Triticum mstivum ; 
4831 under rice ddngar Oryza sativa; 1447 under &bdjrt 
Ponicillaria spicata; and 5 under kodra Paspalum scrobicalatum. 
Pulses occupied 4623 bighis or 9°7 per cent, of which 962 bights 
were under éuver Cajanus indicus, and $661 under miscellaneous 
pulses, comprising vil Dolichos lablab; peas or vaiana Pisum 
sativum ; gram or chana Cicer arietinum ; math Phaseolus aconiti- 
folius ; adad Phaseolus mungo; mag Phaseolus radiatus; and guvar 
Cyamopsis psoralicides, Oilseeds occupied $137 bi hia or 661 
per cent, of which 2916 highs were under castor-oil seeds divela 
or eranda Ricinus commanis, and 222 under fal Sesamum indicum. 
Fibres occupied 13,334 bighds or 25-1 per cent, of which 13,333 
bighds were under cotton kapds soa sie indicum, and 1 under 
hemp sen Crotolaria juncea, Miscellaneous crops occupied 485 
ighds or 1°02 per cent, of which 228 bighas were under tobacco or 











Saccharum officinaram ; and 210 under miscellaneous vegetables 





Kamrej, about twenty miles from Navsidri, is a small town. 
Tt is situated on the south bank of the Tépti river. It has a 

spulation of 1408 souls, of whom 1266 are Hindus, 119 Musalmiins, 
‘Parsis and 16 Jains. The Vanids and Bhérgiv Brihmans are 
the two leading classes of the een Kamrej is the head- 
qual of a vahivéiddr and fanjdar. It posses | , 
school. In the centre of the town there 1s a small dharmahila. 
I ll Rag ces tie pices ok ae ee Alecia 





imen of ancient art, perfect in design and execution. The 

within a shrine in a subterranean vault of the temple. 
temple of Shri Koteshvar, situated on the banks of the 
Tapti. (3) The temple of Shri Mokshandth Adev, that is 
absolver or saviour from sins, stands upon the banks of the T4pti. 
It is mentioned in the Tépti Purdn and tradition relates that there 
once grew a pipal (Ficus religiosa) tree opposite this temple bearing 
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golden leaves. The temple attracts pilgrims from very distant } 
ts of the country, who perform here the pin dite Nariyam 
Wagbal and Tripindi. (4) The temple of Shri Kialbhairdv situated 
on the outskirts of a village named Bhairav, at a distance of about | 
half a mile from Kaémrej and to the north of it, is still in a somd 
state though evidently of ancient date. The tradition is that — 
there was here once an imageof the human likeness of the deity to 
whom this temple was consecrated, which was enshrined in & 
subterranean vault, but that a mad man broke it to, pieces at a blow. 
A piece was afterwards taken into the temple, and placed there | 
with consecrating rites by one Rudraji Girmdji, a local officer of — 
His Highness the Gdikwir, about 125 years ago. 
KAruor is a amall town on the northern bank of the river Tapti, 
It is situated at a distance of about twenty-two miles from Navsari, 
about ten miles from Surat and three miles from the Sayan railway 
station. The population consists of 3712 souls, of whom 1209 are ~ 
Hindus, 2256 Aiasatindis, 8 Pérsis, 238 Jains, and 6 Bhils. The © 
Musalméns are chiefly Bohrihs of the Suni persuasion, who are — 
eople of great enterprise. Like those of Varidv, they repair totha | 
Manriting to China and other distant places, where they stay for Jone 
together and return after amassing sufficient wealth to settle down 
permanently at home. Grain, swrangiand calico printed or coloured 
cloth are the principal articles of trade. The town is best known 
for its printed calicoes which are largely exported, Coarse cloth or 
khids is turned oo 2 hand-looms, Jt is the seat of a town 
magistrate, faujddr and monsiff, It has a post office, dispensary, 
dharmshala, Gujarati and Urdu schools, a large Jain saacialan and 
three mosques of which two are fairly respectable buildings. It 
was originally a headquarter station. The old thana or state 
building seems in need of repair, A new sadar distillery is a place — 
of interest inthe town. The brinjals Solangum ovigerum, raised ~~ 
in the vicinity of the town on the banks of the Tipti, are known for “t 
their softness and agreeable taste, and are largely exported to Surat 
and other places where they fetch comparatively large prices. 
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VELA'CHHA. ia 

The VatdcrHa sub-division is bounded on the north by the _ 
Anklesvar sub-division of the Broach district and the state of | 
Rajpipla; on the east by the state of Rijpipla and the Mandvi— 
sub-division of the Surat district; on the south by the Mandvi 
sub-division of the Surat district and the Tépti; and on the west jf 
by the Olpad sub-division of the Surat district and the Anklesvar | 
sub-division of the Broach district. he total area is about 290 | 
square miles. The Pepuenon is estimated at 36,175 souls or 124-32 — 
to the square mile. The realizable land revenue in the year 1879-80 — 
amounted to Rs. 3,34,729. a 


‘The area of about 291 square miles includes the lands of two 


124 square miles are subtracted on account of 58 villages, which are 
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notsurveyed and are assessed on the Holbandi tenure. The 
remainder, or about 165 square miles or 179,317 bightis, represents 
the total area of Government land, of which 133,395 lnghas or 
7*38 per cent represent occupied land, 24,958 bighda or 13°9. 
per cent culturable waste; 10,987 bighas or G12 per cent un- 
culturable waste; and 9979 bights or 5° per cent the lands 
covered by river beds, village sites, reservoirs and roads. 
Subtracting 40,744 bighis on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages from 158,351 bighds, being the total of the 
occupied and culturablo waste, the balance of 117,607 bighds 
represents the actual area of Government culturable land, of which 
92,649 bighds or 7877 per cent were in the year 1879-80 under 
cultivation, or under grass. 

The sub-division is generally flat, excepting the Wakal petty 
sub-division which contains a few small hills. 
‘There are two rivers in the sub-division, viz. the Kim and the 
ae: The Kim flows leone? the middle of the sub-division, 
till it enters the Olpéd sub-division. The Tapti separating the 
sub-division from Kamrej enters British territory. here are also 
348 wellg and 160 ponds. The water of these is generally sweet, 
but if kept in a veesel for a night an oily scum is Visible on the 
surface, The supply of water is rather deficient, except at the 
villages on the banks of the Tapti and the Kim. 

The soil is for the most part black, but some gorat is found. . 

Fover prevails inthe cold weather. In summer the climate is 
healthy when the thermometer ranges from 90° to 99". ‘Theaverage 
rainfall for 1879 and 1880 was 96 inches, 

The sineguain 3 statement shows the area occupied in the 
Government villages and the assessment imposed upon them for 
the year 1879-80: 
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population of $6,175 souls lodged in 8096 houses, giving an average | 
of 4°46 to every house, and that the sub-division was during the | 
same year supplied with he 654 oxen, 12,077 cows, 182 horse 
6463 buffaloes, 19 asses, 1502 sheep and goats, 2755 carts, | 
4597 ploughs. 
In the year 1879-80, 5878 distinct holdings or khatds were 
recorded with an average aren of 15°7 bighis. These a ¢ 
would represent, if divided in hte parts among the ection eal 
population which is 22,675 or 626 of the entire population, am 
allotment of 4°08 bighis for each person at a yearly rent be 
Rs. 11-5. i 
Of 92,649 bighas, the total area of culturable land, 29,179 highia : 
or 31°5 per cent were in the year 1879-80 fallow or under grass, 
Of 63,470 bights under actual cultivation, grain-crops occupied 
29 676 bighds or 46°75 per cent, of which 21, 140 bighis were 
juvdr Sorghum vulgare, 4923 under rice déngar Oryza sativa, — 
1825 under bajri Penicillaria spicata, 2170 under ye 7 
Triticum wstivam, and 318 under miscellaneous grains, co singe 
kodra. n scrobiculatum, ndgli Eleusine coracana, ste bantem 
ni meativom. Pulies’ ecupied 1523 bighis or 2°39 per COT 
of which $28 bighis were under ftuver Cajanns indicus, and 605° 
under miscellaneous pulses, comprising vdl Dolichos Inblab: at) 
or vifana Pisum sativnm ; pram or chana Cicer arietinum ; adad 
Phaseolus mungo; math Phaseolus aconitifolious; and guvar 
18 psoralioides, Oil-seeds occupied 998 highta or | ‘ag ber 
cent, of which 973 fughas were under castor-oil seeds divela or = 
inns commanis, and 25 under tal Sesamam indicum. Fi res 
a sag, 30,849 bighds or 48°6 per cent, which were all under cotton | 
ipaa Gossypium indicum, Miseollansous crops occupied 424 
bighds or O66 _per cent, of we b+ bighds were under tobaceo” 
um officinarum; and 333 Sides miscellaneous yegetabled and 
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Vela‘chha is a small ‘lags with a lation of 1037 ole 
It is the station of a vahivdidér and rr The vahivdtddr’s | 
office or the sarkidr thdna is in want of repair, 


Va'kKal iso very small 
Its population | ba A village, but it is the station of a mahalkari. 


Varia'v is situated on the north bank of the river Tépti at a 
distance of about two miles from Surat. The population numbers: 
2963 sonls, parts of 1746 Hindus, 1169 Musalmins, 18 Pérsis,” 
og peers the Bohords or those of the Sunt 

Ion form prin on. Th : AS has 12eL : 
mentioned in the description we Rathor, sneeriiatt ae g merchan a, 
and generally trade with the Mauritius, Singdpor, China, & ; oy 
other oe ape stew The people aes import grains, &e., fromt 

other distant places, and export them to Surat. 
There are two Hindu temples with a dharmehdla attached to one 
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of them, a large mosque, a post office and vernacular school. 
The dholi papdi or Dolichos lablab of the place is known for its 
softness and agreeable taste. 


MAHUVA. 


The Manova or Moha sub-division is bounded on the north by 
the Jalalpur and Bardoli sub-divisions of the Surat district; on the 
east by the Birdoli sub-division of the Surat district, by the Vidra 
sub-division of the Navséri district, and by the state of Bénsda ; on 
the south by the state of Binsda; and on the west by the Jalalpur 
‘and Chikhli sub-divisions of the Surat district. Mahnva includes 
the petty sub-divisions of Valviida and Andval. Originally it 
consisted of Mahuva only, but Valviida was added in 1861 and Anival 
in 1875, The total area of the consolidated sub-division is about 
125 square miles, and the population is estimated at 28,502 souls or 
933 to the square mile. The realizable land revenue in the year 
1879-80 amounted to Ra, 1,68,759. 

The area of about 125 square miles includes the lands of two 
alienated villages which occupy about six square miles. Deducting 
the latter about 119 square miles or 128,591 bighds represent the 
total area of Government land, of which 76,924 bighas or 50°5 per 
cent pee goonies land; 12,562 Uighds or 97 per cent . 
culturable waste; 23,376 bighds or 182 per cent unculturable 
waste; and about 144 miles or 15,129 bighds or 123 per cent the 
lands covered by river beds, village sites, reservoirs and roads, 
Subtracting 11,638 bighds on account of alicnated lands in Govern- 
ment villages from 89,486 bighds, the total of the occupied and 
cultdrable waste, the balance of 77,548 bighis ents the 
actual area of Government culturable land,of which 65,286 bighas 


~ or 83°86 per cont were under cultivation or under grass in 1879-80, 


- For the most part the sub-division -presents the appearance of 


an undulating plain furrowed with watercourses. A tract of lind 


extending over nearly fifty-six miles is covered by forest reserve 


 eontaning teak, haladwin, mango, tamarind and other varieties of 
valuable trees. 
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~The Parna, the Olhén, and the Ambika flow through the sab- 
ivision, Bosides these, the Kiiveri just tonches the southern 
es, There is also a good supply of wells and ponds. The 
-of pakka or built wells is 293 and of ponds 47. The well 
water is chiefly used in irrigation, the river water for 












eee perp | 
"The soil is composed of the black kind, the gordt, and the begar. 


- The soil is 
or & mixture of black and gorat, and gravel. 


less so than the ; er much from ague in winter. 
The average rainfall for the two years 1879 and 1880 was about 
515 inches. 





_ The climate is lly unhealthy, though the hot season 1s 
clone. - ? ous 





The following statement shows the area occupied in the Govern- 
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Total relimble revenue =... 170,027 1 T 





juvar Sorghum vulgare ; 252 under wheat gahu Triticum mstivim ; 
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ment villages and the assessment mmposed upon them for the year 
1879-80 : 


Mohuea Reni Roll, 1879-80, 





(i) ‘These tands hare not been amemed. 
The talétis’ returns fpr the year 1879-80 show that the entire. 


* population of 28,502 souls lodged in 6271 houses, giving an ave 


of 4°54 persons to e wey house; and that the sub-division was in 
the ries, supplied with 7222 oxen, 6559 cows, 65 ho 
2186 b 15 asses, 3300 sheep and goats, 1893 carts, 
3854 ploughs, 
In the year 1879-80, 3557 distinct holdings or kidéde were 
corded with an average area of 18'4 bighés. hese holdin, . 
represent, if divided in equal parts among the agricul popula. 
tion, that is Dies Sousitee of the entire population of the sub-division, — 
ce oa foreach person of 3:05 biglds at a yearly rent of 
Of 65,286 highas the total area of culturable land, 13,739 bighas 
or 21-04 sg cent were in the year 1879-80 fallow or under grass, 
Of 51,547 bighis under actual cultivation, in erops occupied 
a5, 095 bighta or 68-08 per cent, of which 11, 792 biphire were under 














11,089 under rice diingar yen fee and 11,962 under miscella- 
neous grains, comprising ox Paspalum scrobioulatum, © 
Eleusine coracana, and banti Pease: sativum. Pulses occupied 
9833 bights or 19°07 per cent, of which 4490 bights were under 
twver Cajanus indicus, and 5343 bighis under miscellaneous pulses, 
comprising val Dolichos lablab, or vildna Pisum sativum, oa 
chana ow arietinum, wag radiatus, adad F 
Mungo, guear Cyamo | psoralioides. Oil-seeds 
saad ights “aes 95 per pais poor % bia re 
seeds divela or cranda eacamil communis, and 211 ander 
tal Sesax tum indicum. Fibres occupied 1477 bighds or 2°86 per | 
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indicum, and 461 under hemp san Crotalaria jJuncea. lise 

ropa occupied 526 bighds or 1°01 per cent., of which 75 bighas were 
under tobacco or tambaku Nicotiana tabacum, 439 under sugarcane 
or sherdi Saccharum officinaram, and 12 under miscellaneous vege- 
tables and fruits. 








Mahuvea is a small village on the river Porna, with a i 
of 1487 souls and with a vahivdtdér and faujdar's Sle sek 
yernacular school. A Jain temple with a modest exterior is an 
excellent piece of architecture inside. Women’s robes, sidis and 
eens Ree a very small 
seat 





VIA'BA. 


The Vitra sub-division is bounded on the north by the Mandvi 
sub-division of the Surat district; on the east by the sub-division 
of Songad and the estates of the Rajis of Dang in the Khindesh 
district; on the south by the state of Binsda; and on the weat 
by the Bardoli sub-division of the Surat district. The total area 
is about 360 square miles. The population is estimated at 37,547 
souls or 1043 to the square mile. The realizable land revenue in 
the year 1879-80 amounted to Rs, 193,259. 

There are several rivers in the sub-division of varions sizes, such 
as the Purna, the Ambika, and the Mindhola. The part known 

_ Antépur is covered by rocks and forest. 
The soil is black, gordt, and a mixture of black and gordt, 
“The falétiy’ returns for the year 1879-80 show that the entire 


of £5 to every house; and that the sub-division was in the same 
= is lied with 11,786 oxen, 12,889 cows, 2939 buffaloes, 127 
horses, 2927 goats and sheep, and 7 asses. 
Rice déngar Oryza sativa, juvdr Sorghum vulgare, wheat gahu 
‘Triticum estivum, nigli Eleusine coracana, banti Panicum sativum, 
_ ‘kodva Paspalum serobiculatum, ling, twoer Cajanus indicus, 
* Phaseolus jaseolns mango, bijri Penicillaria spicata, val Dolichos lablab, 
__ gurds Cyamopsis psoralioides, Chola Vitina ca jang, peasvdténa Pisam 
 gativom, gram chana Cicer arietinom, math Phaseolus sconitifolins, 
‘communis, cotton kapds Gossypium indicum, hemp or sam Crotalaria 
juneea, tal Sesamum indicum, and tobacco tambakw Nicotiana 
‘tabacum are the crops reared in the faluka, 
From September to February the climate is decidedly unhealthy. 
* The sub-division is een with 125 wells, two ponds and 
six rivers, vis. the Tapti, the Purna, the Ambika, the Mindhola, the 
kharivali, and the Olhén Khidi. The Tapti touches only two 
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cent, of which 1016 bighds were under cotton kapas Gossypium. 


population of $7,547 souls lodged in $237 houses, giving an average 
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villages of the sub-division on the north, the Ambika flows through 


the southern limits, and the rest intersect the sub-division and rum 
nearly parallel to one another through its midst. 







Pracmsorisreursr. Viara is a stall town with a population of 3701 souls. Food 7 
> ~ Viina. rains are imported from Khiindesh and are exported to Surat, ~ 
ive incest interest are a Piirsi tower of silence and two smal z 
forts ina dilapidated state, the larger one having a tower at each of” 
its four corners, At present it contains about 125 houses. There are — 
three Hindu temples inside this fort, Besides the ordinary school, | 
and the cahivdtddr’s and faujdir's offices, the station is ~provided — 
with a munsif’s court, a post office, and a dispensary. The healthof ~ 
® the town is bail, oe) 
‘The Unhai These" springs are situated in the south-western extremity of the 
_ Het Springs, Vidra mahdl, and their name is significant, For in the forest on the 
= south bank of the Ambika river thera is a tank, banked with stone — 
‘yea - and from 20 to 25 feet square, full of such hot water (128° to 124°” 
a Fahr.) that a white steam rises from its surface and no man dare — 
. bathe in it. To make it endurable the water is dashed from a 
: certain distance over the bodies of the votaries, who come to the 
i: temple of Amba situated on the edge of the tank. Of this temple 
no mention need be made, for it has been decided by the Boundary ~ 
Commigsioner thet, while the tank is in Baroda territory, the } ap 
building is Within the limits of tho Biinsda state, "Reco this _ 
reservoir and another designed to receive any overflow, there. ra = 
no other hot springs, but in the neighbourhood is a well dug by the 
Giikwir Governmont which contains tepid water. ‘The ai ater 
has been analysed and found to contain lime, sulphates, chlori dee, 
and free ammonia, In one gallon there were 20 grains of mech: nical. 
impurities, and, as regards chemical impurities, the solid residag) 
contained 134 grains of organic matter and 53) grains of soluble 
minerals, The water smelt strongly of sulphur and in one gallon 
#1 grains were discovered. me 
These springs are held to be as ancient as Rém, and the origin” 
of an important caste is connected with them, that, namely, of the 
Anivalés also termed Bliithelds or Mastins? The Desdi of 5 
Gandevi and Mahnva are of this caste. . Its origin, according to the — 
Shanda Purdn is as follows: Rém, returning with his wife Sita from 
Lanka in his triumphal balloon called Pushpakvimain, caught sight 
of the Hite of the saint A tiyamuni which was on the 
southern slope of the Vindhya hills, He visited him, and at his bie ling” 
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ned a solemn act of expiatton at Anddisidha for the slaying ol 
This spot was Anjval and then there were no Brat DADS) 


oar at from a lecture given by Mr. Janirdan G. Gadgil, Judge of the Varishta’) 


* Wilson says that the first namo is that of m village ) that <ul 
Srakanas gh itcate, they ais rice, the third in common fo many tal ~a 
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but a Bhil named Maruk lived there in the forest. Brihmans, 
therefore, were summoned from Gangékulgiri in the Himélayas, and 
for their comfort a spring of hot Ganges was given them by 
Ram, who shot an arrow into the ground. The great sacrifice was 
performed at or near the temple of Sakaleshvar Mahddev on the 
Ambika, and to these days its ashes may be seen, a white or gray 
deposit on the anehek in reality composed of silica, iron and 
traces of lime. The Brihmans numbered 12,000 men, belonged to 
twelve different clans or gotras, and married the 12,000 daughters 
of Shesh. They should have accepted the god's daksina without 

ining, bat they did not, and therefore a decree was passed on 
them that they should become degenerate, and should lose the 
privileges of receiving the dakshna, teaching the Vedas and 
nerforming sacrifices. Like mere Vaisyas they should cultivate the 
soil. Such was the origin of the Bhathela or Ansvala caste, of 
which the sub-divisions are the Naiks and Vast. 

The great gathering for purification takes place at Unhii on the 
full-moon day of Chaitra (April-May) ; it is composed of people from 
the forest and people from the plain ; it unites business with religion. 
Té is caid that » hundred thousand persons thus meet for a week, 
some to throw the holy water at each other with cries of jaya Amba, 
others to visit the booths and shops. ‘Traders and pedlars come 
from Surat, Bombay, Khandesh, the Diangs, N dasik, At ar Binsda, 
Navsiri, Chikhli, Gandevi, Mahuva and other neighbouring districts. 
‘At the last fair out of 271 of these shops 56 provided toddy and 
other drinks for the wild men of the woods, 54 were bakeries, 
29 sold fish, 27 sold spices and dried fruit, 30 other eatables, 
7 cloth, the rest brass and copper rings, glass bangles and head 
necklaces, ornaments, bodices and other apparel, caps and metal 

Tn the Vidira sub-division there is a temple to Kapileshvar Mahddev, 





where a fair is held annually on the fourteenth of Migh Shuddh 


(January-February). It is frequented by several thousands of the 
inhabitants of the Songad, Antapur and Vitra sub-divisions. In the 
Maroli sub-division there is a village called Umrath on the sea coast, 
where people meet once in sixty years at a particular conjunction 
of the stars, and perform their ablutions im the sea. A lesser 
silgrimage is also performed once in thirty years at a less 


i 8 






‘important conjunction. 


At the junction of the Néradganga with the Tapti river there 


is a temple to Mahddev, where a pilgrimage 18 made once in twe 
years at the occultation of Jupiter. The waters of the little river 


‘are named after a saint and are supposed to issue from the roots of 


an umbar tree Ficus glomerata, is the temple, and it is 
_ frequented by people wh are unable to get so far as Nasik. 





SONGAD, 
Tho Songad sub-division 13 bounded on the north hs portion of 
Réjpipla stato andthe Méndvi sub-division of the Surat district; 
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on the east by the Khandesh district ;' on the south by the Dan 
where the Gaikwir has the part ownership of many villages, and by © 
apart of the Nasik district; and on the west by Vitra and the 
Mandvi sub-division of the Surat district. The total area is about 
604 square miles. The population is estimated at 25,566 souls or 
81-8 to the square mile. The realizable land revenue in the year — 
1879-80 amounted to Rs, 65,272. : 7 
The sub-division is for the most part covered with hills and forests 
containing teak, blackwood, khair, haladvan and other varicties of — 
trees. There are four old fortresses in ruins, of which the principal 
ia that of Salher. ai 
The soil is a mixture of black and red, gordt and sand. Tx 
The taldtis’ returns for the year 1879-80 show that tho entire ~ 
population of 25,566 souls was lodged in 6211 houses, giving an 
average of 411 to every house; and that the sub-division was m 
the same reg supplied with 7495 oxen, 3324 cows, 1692 4 
4 ho 


buffaloes, 1 rees, 1251 goats and sheep, 1630 carts, and ~ 
3659 ploughs. : = Ps Bs § 
Juvar Sorghur F 








COracann, kodre : Pp LA nal i ; : 
indicus or vatina Pisum sativam 







chana Cicer arietinum, wheat gahu Triticam mstivum, chola. Vitis 


cabjang, direli or eranda Ricinus communis, tal’Sesamum indicum, | 
masru Eryum lens, and [dng Lathyrus sativus, are the crops reared. 
The months of Chaitra and Vaishakh (April and May) are 
at. ‘These months as well as Jesita and A’shid (June and July) 
are healthy. Shrdran and Bhadharva (August and September) are 
unhealthy and are marked by heavy rain, cold, and strong wind. 
During the months of A'so and Kartak (October and November) 
people suffer much from fever and ague. The unwholesome season 
continues till Magsar or Posh (December or Janoary). : 
There are three rivers in the sub-division the Tépti, the Nesu 
and the Porns. The Tapti, ronning through the middle of the 
sub-division, passes through the Surat district and touches Kémrej. 
The Nesu touches Véjpur towards the south of the sub-division and 
empties itself into the Tépti. The Parna hag its source in the 
sub-division and flows through a few villages lying on the southern 
Sao of ea ae Sane the town of 8 dare for the most 
rt pakka built ; in the village the wells are unbuilt, but the supply 
is sufficient to last for the whole year. 











Songad? is now a small village with a popolation of 2355 souls, _ 
but was once a very flourishing town. Its huge buildings stood” 
enclosed by a large brick wall which is now nearly demolished, 
The buildings themselves fell a prey to a fire that broke out 


about eight or nine years ago, The fort of Songad is situated to” 
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the tdfuba jast on the border of Khindesh, hee Chapter t pene. | 
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tho west of the town on a small hill, the top of which is reached 
by a footpath about a mile in length from the level of the plain 
below. ‘The fort was originally seized from the Bhils, some families 
of whom still hold jaghirs in connection withit. From the top of the 
hill two high walls run down sloping out and are connected at the 
bottom by a very high wall in which 1s a gateway. The only portion of 
the defences which is atill kept in repair 1s the entrance at the north 
end. Its fortifications and towers are strongly built with brick and 
mortar, Inside the fort there is a very deep artificial quadrilateral 
pond measuring about 25 by 30 feet. Besides this there are small 
tanks which hold water throughout the whole year. In the lower 
+ of the enclosed space are the rains of what must have beens 
ne palace with several storeys. It has a garrison of 25 men, and 
there are 35 guns in it, which are honeycombed with rust. The 
‘eo grandeur of the buildings is attested by the remains that 
ve escaped the ravages of time. Amongst these ruins there are 
a few large cisterns hewn out of the rock still to be seen full of 
clarified butter. The idea is entertained that this ointment will 
heal wide and chronic wounds. The fort was probably built or at 
any rate restored in the time of the Moghal Emperors. A part of the 
open plain near the foot of the hillts surroun ed by a strong brick 
wall. It once served as an enclosure for very large houses, amongst 
which there was the residence of H. H.the Gaikwar. A few tem ‘es 
in « dilapidated state are of some architectural interest. The villa 
is the head-quarters of a vahivdtdar and fanjdar, snd is provided 
with a post office and dispensary. The climate of the station is 
notoriously bad. 
-Rurcap fort, lying between Songad and Sather, was taken from 
the Bhils by one of the Gaikwars, but has long since been abandoned 
and is in roins. It lies in a very salient position on the frontier, and 
oe time be useful for esi i a Bhils in check. There isa 
‘tank inthe fort which is supplied by a perennial spring, i 
which Lieutenant J. E. Gibbs, RE, thus wrote in 1875: “The 
tank is at the highest part of the fort, which stands ona mass of 
rock high above anything else within miles, so that it could not be 
a spring of descent. Phe water is cold, and there is neither 
‘motion in it, nor overflow as would be caused by a spring from a 
great depth. A syphon could not exist through rocks of so jointed 
a kind as trap. The only explanation therefore that I can give for 
Bere petersncss ink thse-coneteny supply 5 Soe as in the case of the 
gts msde on the South of England, the daily sea breezes 
Jaden with vapour reach Rupgad almost without obst OD, ant 
there, being checked and asonag: Piste x cold surface .of the 
water already there, they are deprived of their vapour which 
condenses to collect in the tank.” | 
Visrvr is a very small village, only known for its fort in o 
 dilepidated state and its notoriously ‘ay climate. It is the head- 
_ quarter of the faujddr and mahalkari. Itis ata distance of about 
\ twenty-two ml from Songad. , 

' — 2 "The village of SAtuen is surrounded by British territory and lies 












1 Notes of a visit paid to Sdlher by A. Gangddhar Ehot, Naid Subah of the Kadi 
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altogether outside of the main block of the Navadri division. Itig — 
situated about sixty miles to the south-east of the village of Songad, 5 
The forts, for in reality there are two, are now called after the ie 
village, but in old times the more famous one was termed Gavdlgad — 
fter Gaval Raja, the Bhil chief, who was its traditional founder, — 
It played an important part in several of the great Musalmég 
campaigns, but here mention will be made only of its more recent 7 
history. In a.p, 1670 Shivaji, after plandermg Surat, returned to 
Mahirishtra by the high road of Salher. In 1671 Moro Pant took 
the fortress, and in the following year, when the Moghal troopa ~ 
were making a determined effort to regain the lost stronghold, — 
Moro Pant and Paridbrav Gujar fell upon them and defeated them — 
with great slaughter. In a.p. 1684 Prince Saltdn again marched 
on Silher with a large force in anticipation of the vigorous resistance, — 
the Mardtha garrison would make, But Nekum Khan, the Moghal — 
Killedar of the neighbouring fort of Mulher, had intrigued with the ~ 
Maritha Havildair, who treacherouslyevacuated Salheronthe approach: a 
of Sultin Azim. The latter was somewhat disappointed at osInge 
this opportunity of gaining renown, but he, nevertheless, signalizes S 
he acquisition of the famous fortress by naming it Sultdngad.— 
The fort of Salute is a quarter of a mile distant from Sultingad and 
is connected with it by a passage. Both forts are situated on tha 
same ridge, have the same height of wall which does not exceed 
seven feet, but Sultangad, a mile in length and a quarter of a mila” 
in breadth, faces the Ddangs and its chief bastions look eastwards) 
while Saluta, o half mile in length, faces Khindesh and Nasik and 
its bastions look westwards. The north and south sides of the 
entire stronghold are so steep that no artificial provision seema to 
have been thought necessary to protect them. The Salher hill ig — 
very lofty and overtops all neighbouring elevations, so that. with — 
A folesovpe very distant places can be sighted, Dhulia and a portion 
of the Nasik Division, as well as Songad and the surroanding — 
country of Binsda, From the foot of the hill it is hard to distin= 
guish between the natural and artificial scarp and the very existence 
of the fort is doubtful; but as the hard and often dangerous — 
ascent is made by one of the two narrow paths whose steps are — 
gut into the rock, named after the spots from which they art, 
Umervédi and Surajpil, the big gates and the carved arches reveal 
themselves. A prominent object is a pipal tree growing on 
almost inaccessible spot which the people call the Chitrica, and 
believe to possess the power of turning copper into gold. 
Sultdngad is divided into five plateaus: Kamarvadi, Tabak, 
Avanda Darvaja Tabak, Gadi Tabak Paresharkot Piduka Sthin and 
Parsharim Paduka, The Kamarvadi plateau is reached ‘by ascending 
364 steps and after passing through three gates called the Paina, 
Madhya and Kamarvddi gates. Beyond them is the Kamarvadi 
tank forty-six feet in length, twenty-one feet broad and four feet 
deep, Near the Paina gate is a tank uf the same name, forty-four ~ 
feet by fifteen feet, and in another place is the Dhobi's tank,” 
Kamarvadi platean, is the Sibi Vihir or well, seventeen by eighteen 
feet. There are four bastions to this plateau on one of which # 
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still mounted agun called the Mahalakshm. Against the bastions 
two rows of dilapidated houses are propped, said to be Banya’s 
shops. To reach the Avanda Darvéza platean one has to ascend 
216 cut steps and pass through five gates, the Sathpdyari, Khapiti, 
the Bari, the Chaélispiyari and the Ulatibéri Gate. Two small 


. reservoirs called Chindashih, ten feet by ten feet, and Avanda, 


eight fect by three feet, contain a supply of fresh and very cold 
water, There is also the tomb of Chandashih Pir, said to have 
been one of Sultén Azim’'s nobles. The two largest bastions in 
the fort are here, the Tapti and Ranjan bastions, and at their base 
are four large pits said to have been used as granaries. The steps 
leading to the Gadi plateau have disappeared and the cattle found 
grazing on it are said to have been born on the spot, the descend- 
ante of two animals dragged up by an old Thanedir. The platean 
contains the Surajpél gate and the Ganga tank which receives an 
increase to its waters once in every twelve years, when the colour 
changes from green to white. On these occasions it is said that 
Ganga purifies the souls of the warriors who died in the fort and 


licks the feet of the God Parashrim. Pilgrims come at this time 


to Salher from Nasik and other places to wash away their sins io 
the tank; a fair is held in honor of Ganga; and the Brihman 
Pajéris who live in the fort are fed. There are at least eight reser- 
voirs on this plateau: the Taépishanke commemorates the name of 
a saint who lived by it; the Basavant that of a person who drowned 
himself in it; the Parsharim is so called because an image of the 
god Was thrown into it by the Mahommedans. On the north side 
of the Ganga tank are the ruins of the Sabha Mandap and prince’s 
palace, and to the east of the Mandap an altar and Yadnastambh 


or pillar to which the sacrificial beast was bound for slaughter. 


OF the two temples here one is that of Nilkanteshvar Mahiddev and 
one that of Renuka, the mother of Parsharém. The cushion and 
the standard of the Gdikwars is kept in certain caves or store-houses 
ent ont of the rock adjoining this plateau, Two old guns ore still 
be seen, the Bika Kasala and Kadak Bijali. The Parsharam 
platean is reached by climbing the steep rock and few but the 
Worshippers of the god’s footprints care to ascend it. The Surajpal 
road up the fort is the best preserved and has 872 steps in fair 
repair, while there are thrown over it three gates and by its side 
are sixteen caves formerly employed as magazines. 

The Saluta fort is approached ~ Bae Surajpél road, and one can 
easily reach the temple of Hanuman. There are two plateans and 
‘o bastions, and on the very summit, not to be attained without 





The fort is said to have been given by the Peshva to the Rén 
Ga has fi xpenses, but this does ~~ 
eem possible. H. H. Saydjiray employed 125 men to guard t 

in, but the number has oe Twindloa to fifteen, and they 
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IV.—EADI DIVISION. 


The Kanr division has an area of 3155 square miles, and contains” 
1069 villages and fifteen towns. The former hold 425,675 maleg = * 
$91,076 female inhabitants; the latter $4,279 male and 67,457 fe 
inhabitants, The total population of the division is therefore 
988,487 individuals, and the ‘density to the square mile is 313 
Tt has fifteen towns of over 5000 inhabitants, eighty-six vilagerse = 
from 2000 to 5000 inhabitants, 182 villages of over 1000, and i 
all 1084 towns and villages. 


The water in most of the sub-divisions is brackish and is sweet in 
certain spots only, as in Visnagar, Vijapur, and Pattan. Bat 
brackish water is held to be very wholesome in every sub-divi in 
except perhaps in Hiirej, where it is scarce in the hot season a ad 
not cls Where obtainable river water is preferred oF 

Neers tre wells, tanks and ponds in almost every ¥ 7 a 
ai ee less numerous according to the population. The ake ne 
ponds receive their mpply cong the 1 rains and it generally lasts t in: 
the coldseasonisover, But tank water is for the most used only 
for the bhroes of clothes and for at though in a few cases: it is = 

employed ing purposes when ere is no well or river i 
the neighbourhood. In the rare instances where a village has no 
well and the water dries up on the approach of the hot season, # me, | 
‘villagers dig holes in the bed of the local tank or pond ane 
obtain a precarious provision of water till the break of the 
monsoon. An effort is now being made to supply such 1 
with wells, the: Government granting half the estimated oot 
villagers the other half in cash or personal labour. —s 

A marked feature in the division is the large area of land rendered 7) 
useless by the action of the water. This unproductive area is termet 
Khir and Bolan. The Khir land is that rendered perfectly coelats) 
owing to its being thoroughly impregnated with salt, Scarcely a — 
blade of grass will grow on it and the surface presents the appearance a 
of a dry plain covered with a white saline incrustation, which at night 
or in the early morning, after the dew has fallen, becomes damp af. 
clammy. The Bolan and is land which has been submerged and 1s 
therefore nnprodoctive. This poe ares shows a tendency t& 
increase, and the loss to the country Not many yearsagoan _ 
extraordinarily heavy fall of rain. aedt ie overflow of many rivers, 
nallis and tanks,and so the mischief spread. Two pieces of neglect 
have given rise to the increase of the Khar and Bolan lands. ot 
need to be the duty of each village to store up or allow to ran & 
certain quantity of water from its boundaries into the boundaries 
of the neighbouring village, Of late the villagers have shown & 
sireagee Oe to refuse to allow the water in their neighbourhood 
enter their limits, to the consequent loss of those who have | 
snperflnity of the element. Tt was once thought a duty to restral 
certain salt streams within certain channels and to eep certat 
tanks of salt water in a state of good preservation. The care hi 
been. and the pernicious water has spread. An energetic 
effort will be required to minimize the damage likely ho: 
the neglect of the last few years. 
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The division is the healthiest in Gujardt, as it is dry and salubrious, 
Hiirej alone being somewhat malarious. The heat and cold are 
excessive compared with the divisions south; the rainfall less. The 
cold weather is the healthiest season of the year, though at all times 
epidemics are very rare. Soon after the close of the monsoon, 
however, when the crops have been harvested, a malarious fever of 
an epidemic kind prevails. | 


DEHGAM. 


The Denaiu sub-division of the Kadi division is bounded on the 
‘north by the Pardntej sub-division of the Ahmedabad British district 
and by aportion of the Daskroi; on the east by the Pardntej sub- 
division and the petty sub-division of peers ; on the south by 
the Daskroi pabaivision of the Ahmedabdd district and by 
Ghodasar which belongs to the Mahi Kantha; on the west by Pethipur 
in the Mahi Kantha and by portions of the Daskroi sub-division. 
No ar peeperies can, however, be given, for villages belonging 
to Deh are found singly or in groups entirely surrounded by 
British or Mah: Kantha etary. - : 
The supposed area of Dehgim is 293 square miles, that of 
the petty sub-division of Atarsumba 90 square miles. Of the joint 
aren which exceeds 322,284 bighig 105,175 bighas are alienated, 
The remainder contains in its culturable area 141,416 bighas under 
occupancy, 3509 bighds on which the assessment is laid in a lomp 
sum, and $4,231 tighds of culturable waste. The total nncultarable 
waste consists of 37,951 bighds, comprising 3813 bighds occupied 
| my village sites, 2979 bighds occupied by roads, 3990 by tanks, and 
27,167 bighas otherwise to be accoun for. 
Dehgam contains ninety-six villages with a popnlation of 33,639 





males and 30,945 females, the average density to the square mile a 
being 220712. The petty sub-division of Atarsumba has filty-nine sa 
_villeges with 14,696 males and 13,151 females, or an average density +s» 
of 390-41 to the square mile. The increase of population on tho re 
census of 1872 has been in Dehgiim 7891, im Atarsumba 1217. The _ 
population consists in Dehgdm of 58,952 Hindus, $053 Musalmans, a 
and 2079 Jains; in Atarsumba of 26,174 Hindus, 1433 Musalmans, : 
Vand 239 Jains. a 


~ The aspect of the sub-division is that of a beautiful and well-wooded Aspect. 
_ plain, though there are no forests. Nor are there any lakes, but the 
«river Khari bisects it; the Sébarmati flows past its western and the Rivers. 

--Meshva its enstern boundary. | rs 
-» The surface soil is in most places sandy, but here and there Soil, 





alluvial soil is met with. The a below the surface soil is z 

* composed of rich black mould to a depth of about five feet. The ss 
third layer is composed of light brown earth with o proportion of 4 
* sand ond has an average depth of seven feet. The fourth layer is ea 
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of black mould and sand with a depth of seven feet. The fifthia | 


of chunam kankar mixed with yellow earth and from seven to eight 
feet deep. The sixth layer contains boulders to s depth of seven or 
eight feet, and below that is lime-stone to a depth of from five to 
seven feet. 


For administrative purposes the gen sg of Atareumba 4 
e reven 


is taken with the sub-division o 
proper brought in during the year 1879-80 Rs. 2,25,148, the 
miscellancous land receipts amounted to Ra. 50,217, so that the total 


land revenne was of Ks. 2,75,566; the abkdri receipts were | 
Rs. 16,132; the customs revenue amounted to Ra. 35,259 ; certain 
veras or cesses to Ra. 24,669; and miscellaneous receipts from the e 





sale of stamps, fines, elocational fees, registration, &c., to Ks. 7226. 
The total receipts for the year came to Rs 3,58,680.! | 

The total number*® of pensions was in 1879-80 reckoned at 
15,375, and the average area of a holding was estimated at five and 
a half acres. On the other hand there is no part of ‘the division 
where the people seem poorer or wilder, 

The average rainfall registered in 1870-80 was 28:99 inches. 
Where it is riilable river water is drunk. 


ATARSUMBA. 


The Denodm tiloka or sub-division and portions of the Mahi 
Kantha lie to the north; the Kapadvanj sub-division of the Kaira 
British district to the cast and south; the Dehgim sub-division to 
the west. Many of the villages of this sub-division are sitaated 
beyond these general boundaries in the midst of British territory. 

Atarsnomba is hilly, very well wooded, and picturesque. There 
are no forests or tanks. On the other hand there is no other paar 
the division where the people seem so poor. 

The rainfall registered in 1879-80 was 25°60 inches, 


The Pa Vatrak, Magam, Dhammi, Vardnsi and Mohor flow 
ugh i 


ial tastabe andl. ie for tho most of a light sandy nature, but 
in some places there is black soil. os Se: : 
It was reckoned that there were in 1879-80 a total number of 


4126 holdings, Boe ne eTernae ATW CER HON reckoned to ba 
five acres and three quarters. pai 





Dehga'm, with a popmiasionl ‘mousing to the last censna, of © 


4952 inhabitants, of whorn 2612 were males and 2340 females, _ 


Tiguan habs 2 er - 
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contains a valivatdar’s office and munaif’s court, a dispensary, and 
a school-honse. There are three dharmshilds, one called after 
Verai Mata who has a temple; one after Mahddev. There are also 
a Government rest-house, a post office, a rather poor public garden, 
an Anglo-vernacular and a Gujardti vernacular school. In this 
sub-division the village of Baliyel has « population of 2886; lsanpar 
Mata, of 2560; Nandol of 2265 (Government school) ; Kathvada, of 
2161 ; Chaliipetdpura, of 1922. 
Atarsumba, with « population, according to the last census, 
of 1445 males and 1472 females, has a mas«alkari’s office, a post 
office and a Gujarati school. The pupils meet in Ranzdim Min’s 
house, a building belonging to that Sindhi pagedar, the brother of 
Dosa Mia. The Mdfa and Hanumdn's dharmshila are just outside 
the town. The old fort, though in ruins, presents a somewhat 
importing appearance. The principal gateway, which ts shortly to be 
-epaired, stands well above the Vitrak river which flows below the 
whe, and the approach to the gate is striking. Atarsumba is, 
however, a poor and petty place surrounded by the ravines which 
lead down to-the tortnous bed of ita fierce little river, and His 
Highness Khanderdv found it necessary to build a solid bridge to 
connect the town with the country at the back of it. A little 
manufacture in iron is done, and the knives turned out here ore 
held in good repute. | 
,  Wagjhipur, with o population of 254 inhabitants, about four - 
miles north of Atarsumba, is on the bank of the Mesva. There 
are there a dharmshdla and a temple to Utkanteshvar Mahadew 
oat picturesquely situated. The temple is esteemed to be very 
holy, Ze from the ling of the god there springs # constant flow of 
_ water as sacred as or identical with the water of the Ganges. A 
- Targe fair is held on the Maha Shivarétri (February-March), which 
is attended by from ten to fifteen thousand people. There are fairs 
also on the Shrivan (July-August) Mondays and on all Vatipats, 
The village of Kaniel has a population of 2607 inhabitants. 





ai KALOL, 

“The KAtor sub-division is bounded by the Vijépur sub-division 
qnd the territory of the Mansa Thakur under the Mahi Kéntha 
_ Agency to the north; by the Dehgam sub-division to the east; by 
the Daskroi sub-division of the Al medabdad district to the south; 
_ by the Kadi sub-division to the west. 







jhe total area, necording to the censns, of 288 square miles 
consists of 253,143 bighds, of which 76,975 are alienated land. 


he culturable area under occupancy is 95,002 lighds ; the area of 
villages which are assessed in « lump sum is 11,899 bighas ; and the 
grea of enltorable waste 46,959 bighds. The total unculturable 
waste is 22,308 bighds, which, in addition to 10,803 lighas of waste 
_ jand, comprises 3313 bighds occupied by village sites, 3536 by 
_ The sub-division presents the appearance of a fairly wooded and 
well cultivated plain. There are no forests, however, or rivers or 
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sub-division. 4 ‘ 
The registered rainfall for 1879-80 was 30°78 inches. “a 
The surface soil is gorat or of alight sandy nature. Below it there 


isa stratum of red earth, below it again one of kankar, and then! 
comes a stratum of sand. *e 


The land revenue proper amounted in 1879-80 to Rs. 1,85,76 yf E 
that from miscellaneous land receipts to Rs. 50,415, 80 that the j 
land revenue was Rs. 2,36,175. The abkdri receipts were Rs. 2738, 
those arising from verds or cesses Rs. 16,660, ond those from ; 
miscellaneous sources, such as fines, court fees, gale of stamps, &e.y 
Rs. 16,058. The total revenue of the sub-division in bi 
amounted to Rs. 2,71,610. 


In the same year there were reckoned to be a total ices oft 
occupancies amounting to 10,344, and the average area of a holding ‘ 
Was nine acres and three quarters. wa 

The sub-division, according to the late census, had a population — 
of 89,079, of whom’ 46,278 were men, being 00°80 t eighty-five towiia and 
Tillages, the 


ferage reat to the eryuare mile, OF 
on eave Jatin: | 


KAnot has a station on the Rajputtéina-Madlwa line which is aboube 
sixteen miles north of Ahmedabdd and it lies about thirteen miles” 
east of Kadi, and eight miles west of the Adalej well in the 
Ahmedébdd district. It had in 1872 a population of 3555 
inhabitants ; according to the census of 1881, 5859 inhabitants, of : 
whom 2991 were males. ia 


The town contains a twhivdtddr's office and jail, a travellers” 
bungalow, a Gujaréti school, a post office, and the Bhét’s 
dharmshala or rest-house, and in trath the place swarms with Bhéts, 
For the rest it is an uninteresting little place, butit is in the middle 
of a rich country where the close high hedges and numerous field 
trees are a pleasant relief to the eye after a journey through the 
western portion of the division. 


Five miles from Kalol on the road to Kadi the village of Chatral 
has a well of some little pretence, said to have been built by the 


Hindu wives of Mahomed Begada and repaired by the Jadgirdiir — 
3 

















Malhariv Gaikwar. 


Sarpdr, with 3599 inhabitants; Rupal, with $492 ; jand Nardipur, | 
with 3314, have all - Government schools. i has also @ | 
temple of some | mportance. Randheja has over 3,000 
inbabitanta; Kolvéd, 2821; ; Unava, 2581 anda rnment school ; 
bodra ra j 26-47 ; Sintej, 2624 ; Panasar, Titoda, Sayay 
and Lerisa, over 2000 inhabitants. z ’ 









KADTI, nen a 
-division of Kapt is bounded on the north by the Meséna 
ebaivion oth tout and wet bythe Viramg 2 enb-division. 
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of the Ahmeddbéd British district ; and on the east by the Kalol 
‘sub-division. Some isolated Kadi villages are situated in the 
Viramgam sub-division outside of the main block of Gaikwarterritory. 

The general aspect of the division is very unprepossessing as it 
. consists of an uninterrupted plain bare of all trees. Round the 

town of Kadi, however, and in its neighbourhood there are field 
in fair abundance, a gently undulating country, and numerous tanks. 
But there are no forests, no lakes, no rivers even in the sub- 


division. 

The lowest temperature recorded in 1879-80 was 54°, the highest 
102°, the registered rainfall for the year being 31°39 inches, 

For the most part the surface soil is of a light sandy kind and 
about four feet deep. The next stratam is of black mould about four 
feet deep, the third of chunam kankar about five feet in depth, the 
fourth layer is of a rich yellow earth, the fifth is of sand to a depth 
of quite seven feet, and below itis a layer of red earth combined 

ith small pieces of stone. In places, and especially to the west of 
the sub-division, black soil is met with at the surface. Under it 1s 
found o layer of yellow earth seven feet deep, then a layer of 

chunam kankar mixed with yellow earth, below it a layer of thick 
coarse sand, below it again a layer of fine red earth mixed with 
small stones, and below this chunam kankar in combination with 
reddish clay, 

The land revenue proper amounted to Rs. 2,99,466, while 
miscellaneous land receipts brought in Rs. 35,228, so that the total 
land revenue came to Rs. 3,534,605. The abkari receipts were 
Res. 1160; customs revenue Ra. 11,204; verds or cesses Ra, 18,408 ; 
and the receipts under miscellaneous heads, such as fines, educational 
fees, sale of stamps and registration, amounted to Rs. 34,580, The 
total revenues of the sub-division were, therefore, Ra. 4,00,554. 
~The total number of holdings was 12,865, and the average area 
of a holding was reckoned at six acres and seven-eighths. 

The sub-division had 110 towns and villages, and a per enon 
of 88,735 individuals, of whom 45,950 were men and 42,733 women, 
the average density to the square mile being S17°01, Of the entire 
“population 78,489 were Hindus, 8664 were Mahommedans, 1552 
‘were Jains, 19 Parsis, and 4 Christinns. ait 
Phe censns of 1881 gives the sub-division an area of 250 square 
‘miles. Of a total area of 334,492 bighds, there are 61,123 lnghds 
‘of alienated land. The cnlturable area of the remainder 
‘contains in lands under occupancy 147,711 bighas, in villages 
‘on which a lomp sum assessment is laid 21,693 bighas, and in 
enltnrable waste 08,872 bighds. Of a total unculitarable waste of 

20,093 bighds, village sites occupy 3927 bighds, roads 4479 bighda, 


~The town of Kadi, situated north latitude 23° 18’, east longitude 
72°. 23)',! bad a lation of 16,725 inhabitants according to the 
\ consns of 1871, of 16,689 according to that of 1881, of whom 8122 
» ‘Trigonometrical Surrey. 
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were males and 8567 females. It is a place of some importance in — 
the Gaikwar’s State, owing to its past history and its present 
position as head-quarters of the division. i 


Kadi is about twelve or fourteen miles west of Kélol, whose station | 
on the Rajputdna and C. I. line is distant sixteen miles fra 
Ahmedabad and to the north of that town, A heavy sandy 7 a 
connects the two places. The country round Kilol is that of clo 5 
fields with thick hedges and numerous trees. Beyond the village of © 
Chatral the aspect of the country changes somewhat. Instead of a 
plain there is a series of gentle undulations, and in every dip between 
the sandy ridges isa piece of water well stocked during the 0 


| | qd 
months with feathered game. The field trees are fewer, h ges 
scarcer, the view more extensive, but round the villages are clus ers: 
of trees. (In the immediate vicinity of the town of ithere is 20 
want of fine-shade, and the place is picturesque, the plaster domes of _ 
the fort gleaming from afar out of the thick wood which surrounds it. — 
North of the town is a broad sheet of water fringed with trees, and on 
the edge which tonches the houses the domed gate or Gumti Darvaja 
ioniats N ceerte A road skirting the are ale leads to a” 
Padi @ way to the fort which gives the town its name of Kills 
ft stands on a slight elevation, and its brick walls and 
numerous buttresses, though they enclose no great area, are of 
enormous thickness and in a good state of preservation. The chief | 
building inside the fort is the Rang Mahal which is partly in ruins. | 
The traditions of the place connect it with the Jigirdir Malhidrriv, 

but scattered bite of Musalm4n architecture amid the Maratha work, | 
which overlays them, carry one back to the Babi lords of the 

country. The Rang Mahal towers above the courtyards which | 
now contain the jail of the division, in which room is found for | 
over three hundred prisoners. Close to it are the Supra Mahal and ~ 
some other buildings, such asthe arsenal, more or less in ruins, The 
truth is that the te of Kadi have been permitted to obtaih 





l 


building materials from the remnants of Malhdrrév’s public edlificds: 
as much of the city wall has disappeared together ‘with two. 
lesser forts, while the ditch which ran round the whole has been || 
filled up. To the east, or behind the fort, is the palace or sarkiirs | 
vida, fairly kept up and utilised by the crowded offices of the Subéh 
of the division, the Néib Subsh, the Vahivitdir, the Munsiff and | 
the City Magistrate. Modern requirements have necessitated the | 
employment of some of the old buildings: the Sub-Engineer’s office ) 
The Civil Hospital, however, is in a spacious new buildin , but the 
Anglo-Vernacular Gujariti and Marathi schools are still held inf 
corners. Round the palace is the quarter of the Amin and Desdis 
the old hereditary officers of the country. Narrow streets with 
gandily painted honses, lavishly decked with wood carving, holds 
id bazar, but choking dust and the crumbled appearance of the 
generality of the habitations give Kadi a mournful look. . re) 
here 18 @ post office in the town, There are seven dharmshdlis 
known as those of Amin Jaising Prinshankar, Tribhoran Mulchand, 


| 
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the Audich Brahmans, the Kapadvanj Vala, the Sondrs, Hanomin, 
and the Khikhi Bava. The holy man, who for many years was the 
glory of this institution which bears his name, died but a little while 
moro. 

The chief among the Kadi temples is that to Euteshvar Mahidev, 
which in s sense commemorates the acquisition of the place by the 
resent family of the Gaikwars, for it was built by the son of the 

iwin Babaji. Nextranks the Mandir of the Gosdvi Mahdrdja, which 
contains some elaborate carving, and that of the Khaki Bava 
mentioned above. Then the temples to Bhimnéth Mahidev, Kash- 
vishvanith Mahddev, Pimpaleshvar Mahidev, Ambiji Mata, Shukal 
Shivlal Mahidev of recent erection, Sind vi Miata, and. the temples of 
Radha Krishna, Balaji and Narsingji, No special interest is attached 
to most of these buildings. 

Several fairs are held during the year. Praneshvar Mahidev's 
fair takes place on the eighth day of the dark fortnight of Shravan 
(July-August); that of the Serpent God at Kundal on the fifth 

day of the same fortnight; that of Bilapur on the nineteenth of 
Rajaéb ; Sindvi Mata's fair takes place on the second of the hight 
fortnight of Ashdd (June-July); and the fair of Alusan Mahddey 
on the eleventh day of the same period. 

The prominent manufacture of the town is calico printing. 
Brass pots are‘also made and sinc vessels so designed as to keep 
water cool. 

Neither the industry nor the agricultural wealth nor the position 
of Kadi marks the place as a fit capital for the northern 
division, even if it be connected with the main line by a narrow 
pange railway. It owes that distinction to the fact that it was the 

“q 





narters of the Jagirdir Malhirrav Gaikwar. 

(Just before the Mariéthis took firm root in Gujarit, the Babis 
settled themselves in the districts north of Ahmeddabdd and south of 
Rédhanpurand Sami. Démji ousted them after the battle of Panipat 
es oe his son Khanderaév Gdikwar, Himmat Bahadur, the jégir 
of which Kadi became the chief place. There was constant ri 
between the junior and the biden branch of the family, and the 
 Jagirdir and his son, Malhirréy, took frequent advantage of the 
| dissensions which weakened the ruling family. F'imally Malharrd ‘iv 
ided with the illegitimate Kénhoji, and in 1802 his city of Kadi was 
besieged by Sir William Clarke who was sent with « British force 
eae the rather weak military demonstration of Major Alexander 
‘Walker. Malharrav's lines were forced, and he himself surrendered 
the fort, the town and the country to the ally of the British. 

_ Ra‘jpur has a population of 2698 inhabitants ; Vamaj, of 2196; 
Nandasan, of 2196 fiicivechatans school) ; Thal, of 2194; Adaraj, of 
over 2000, while Dangarva, which is twenty-seven miles fron 
Ahmedabad, has a station on the Rajputdna line and a post office, 



















1 See pages 205-206. 
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the north by Disa under Pilanpur, and some isolated Patten 
nillages are situated within Palanpur territory, ‘To the east the 
sub-division is bounded by the Sidhpar sub-division ; to the south ~ 
Ey that of Vadévali ; and to the west by the petty sub-division On 


ity 
The sub-division of Parran in the Kadi division is bounded on 
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total area of the Pattan sub-division, according to the late 
census, 469 square miles, and of the petty sub-division of Harej, 2177 
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faken together is 511,034 highds; bat of this 58,010 — j 
bighds are alienated land. In the culturable area 250,753 bighaa | 
were under occupancy in 1879-80, while 41,461 bighis made up the — 
cultcrable area oF elles ESeRRed In © ee ies and the aren of 
culturable waste was 130,878 bighis. The total unculturable | 
waste of 29,952 bighds was made up of 3580 bights under village z 
sites, 5849 bighis ander roads, 7708 bighas occupied by tanks, and 
12,795 bighds of other waste land. : a 



















































present it is 


_ The lowest temperature recorded in 1879-80 was 65° degrees, and ) 
the highest 105° degrees. ‘The rainfall registered in the same year | 
did not exceed 20°8 inches, 


To the west and north of the sub-division the surface soil is 
black, to the east it is light and sandy, and under the surface soil 
there is gonerally kankar, and beneath it a layer of sand, 


_ the land revenue proper of the sub-division amounted to ” 
Rs. 4,17,781, while Rs. 29,926 were collected from other sources 

connected with the land, so that tho total land revente wag | 
Rs. 447,707. The dbkiri receipts were Rs. 3853 ; those from @ 
customs, Rs, 10,429; those from rerds or cesses, Rs, 14,945; and those ff 
from miscellaneous sources, such as the sale of stamps, court fees, 
fines, &e., Rs. 62,708, The total revenue of the state for the year # 


Was Ks. 5,399,643. 


, [he total number of holdings in the sub-division was 13,771, and — 
ue average area of a holding may be reckoned at nine acres and 
According fo the late census, the sub-division contained 138 1 
towns and villages, with a population of 120,880, of whom 61,914 | 
ee men inn abr os the square mile being 257°63. Of 
en pulation 105,896 were Hindus, 9252 were Mahom- 
meéedans, and S089 were Jaina, | 
-, Hines, a petty sub-division of the Kadi division, is for all admi- 1 oy 
nistrative purposes joined to the Pattan sub-division. tis bounded” F © 
on the west and north by the Pattan sub-division, and by a pe rtion 
of the Réidhanpur territory which also forms its southern boundary ;— 
to the east lie the sub-divisions of Pattan and Vadavyali, | 
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The aspect of Hirej is extremely anintoresting, as it consists of a 
bare and | ohes plain. The Bands and the Sarasvati flow through the 
Satudie; 


The aged rainfall in 1879-80 was 16°16 inches. 

The surface soil is for the most part sandy, but black soil is 
occasionally met with. 

The total nomber of holdings in 1879-80 was 2956, and the 
average area of a holding was calculated to be thirteen acres and 
three quarters, 

The late census gave the petty sub-division forty-eight towns and 
villages with a population of 26,282, of whom 13,938 were males, the 
average density to the square mile being 12111, Of the entire 
pepe: 25, ,135 were Hindus, 782 were Mahommedans, and 362 
were J 





Pattan, in north latitude 23°46’, east iatde 72° 3’, had $1,523 
inhabitants in 1872, or according to the recent census 32,712 
inhabitants, of whom 15,540 were males and 17,172 females. 


The Chdévada Line.—Tradition has handed down to us that Raja 
Bhuvad, the Soldnki prince of Kalyan, jealous of the fame of Jai 
Shikhri, king of Panchisar, destroyed that town. Jai Shikhri lost 
his life in the defence of his cap 7 ibeo but by the noble devotion of 
her brother Surpdl, the beau up Sundri survived to 
fret king in the woods to Van Raj. wer a life of adventure the 

king founded two mighty cities, one of which he named 
paner after Champ or Jimb, his minister; the other Anhilpur, 
“agp city eo Anhil, the adel who selected the spot on which its 
foundations shonld be laid.! Van Raj was the first of a line of 
ings", numed Chiivada. The seventh and last of these, Savant 
resigned his throne to Mul Raj, whose father was a prince 
of the very Solanki family of whom mention has been made, To the 
‘influence of the mother and preceptor of Van Raj, the learned Shelgan 
Suri, the Jains ascribe the erection of o temple to Panchdsar 
2a and his image placed within the shrine proved how the 
x had protected the religion of the Shrévaks. "But with equal 
idence could the Brihmans point to 1 of Umia Maheshvar 
isnd'of Ganoch stil to be found im Pattan which bear on them the 
“name of Van ij and the date of the foundation of the city.” “Tha 
Cong ea daddy orbea, “ were liberal in their views and there can be 
fit doubt that from the foundation of Anhilydda to its destruction” 
i and Jainism existed there together. 
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_ We may here permit ourselves a digression on the Jain temples of 


Pattan, About one-eighth of the present inhabitants are Jains, 
and they have not less than 108 temples in the place. One ofthe | 
largest 1s that dedicated to Panchydsara Parashnath. The mandap 


id open in the centre and the sanctuary is cut off by ascreen through } 


which is seen a row of white marble images. The temple is sure 
rounded by a bamti or series of twenty-four cells, each enshrining 
images, and one of these is the image of Van Raj at whose left hand 
is his minister Jiémb. Another notable Jain temple is the Samla 
Parashndith in the Dhindar Vida with its beautifully tessalated 
marble floor and large black marble i: ascribed to Sampvati 
Raja, In the same quarter is the temple of Mahdvira Svami which 
contains the largest sf the many curious and valuable Pustak bhdnda 


or Jain libraries which are carefully and jealously guarded by the 
Gorji. They consist, according to Mr. Burgess, who was allowed to 
enter the rooms and see the manuscripts, entirely of palm-leaf scrip- 


tures, carefully kept im cloth and 
and deposited in large chests,! : 
bare oni, ‘Mal 4}; ed le rons tr ss cas OY ERGO of on 
ave said, Mul Raj, and he rose to the throne by a series of crimes, 
but he and his successors* saab thoielelvee tert famous as the 
Balhéra kings, and to them the city owesits great name. It was in 
the reign of Chimund, the second of the line, that the well known 
Mahmid of Ghazni sacked Somndth. On his way thither he fell 
suddenly on the unprotected city of Anhilvyida, and Chamund fled. 
The Sultin at that time made no pause but passed on to the rich 
shrine of Somndth. During the third day of his siege of the temple, 
Valabh Sen, the heir-apparent of the Gujarit throne, and hia 
nephew, Bhim Dev, strack one blow for their réligion, but the 
standard of Anhilyida was beaten down and 5000 of her soldiers 
were slain. After sacking Somndth and capturing the fort of 
Gandaba into which Bhim Dev had thrown himself, the Sultan 
Step aii to Anhilvida, where he probably ps 





rtile and pleasant did he then find ‘the place that it is said he 








intended to live there some years in order to mature certain plans 
for the conquest of China and Pega. He abandoned the idea, 
iowever, and quitted Anhilviida, leaving Dulabh* there as his 
tributory. Walabh was made prisoner, but Bhim Dev still ranged 
the country and retarded Mahmiéd’s progress homewards. Dulabh 
Raj constructed the reservoir still known as the Dalabh Sarovar. — 


I The marble elaba on the temple floors are black, yellow, « b 
white, Mr. Ganesh 8, Shastri says that of the 110 Jain templec the be et 
of Panchdaarji, Nemeshvar, Shintindth and Gautam Srdmi, 


* These were the Solanki ; Chimand, 12 ; Bilbar 


—_ + Mul Raj, 56 3 | 
7 months ; Durla, § ; Bhim Deva, 42 y ae 31 years, Sidh F ‘Jai Singh, 1] 


0 years, Runvara Pil 30 years, Lukhu Mul De Sitesi 
» tds Main, Book I, ChYs nt tt Deva 20 yoars—in all 253 


Sas reieee anchorite, seems to have heen Raja ond then to have alulicnted. 4 





reinstated him on condition of his paying trilmte to Kabul and Khor 
nn ad perhaps a ecion of the Chavada house. 
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- Under Bhim Dev I,' his son Karan Dev and his grandson and the 

magnificent Sidh Raj Jai Singh, the Solanki nape Si reached its 

farthest limits, Itis said to have been the head of cighteen states 

extending from Kolhipur in the south to Malva and even to the 

banks’ of the an in the north, and perhaps its boundaries touched 
e 


the ee BR Indus.* Round the name of Sidh Raj gather 
most of the old traditions of the place ; to him are ascribed most 


of the ancient works of art of which the memory alone survives, 
We shall refer to them lateron. Sidh Raj Jai Singh was succeeded 
§ Kumir Pal, for many years the zealous pupil of the Jain Achdria 

e dra, To this saint and his king are also ascribed many a 
tale and the creation of many a famous building. The site is still 
shown of the holy Manikashila or convent of Hemachandra. The 
king erected a temple to Parashnith, named the Kumsir Vihar, and 
pees ae therein. But, later in life, he abandoned his heresy 
or the Brihman religion, and when Mahidev appeared to him in a 
dream and promised to reside in his Anhilpura he prepared him a 
fitting abode.. The descendants of Kumar Pal’s son Lavan Prasdd 
subsequently reappear at Anhilvida as the Vaghela dynasty? 

Asit isto Jai Singh Sidh Raj orto his son that the glories of 
Anhilvada are ascribed, we may here give some account of the 
magnificence of that ancient town and tell what now remains of 
them. An extract from an old writer‘ brings Anhilvada in its 
pplendour before us, and vividly pourtrays some of the peculiarities of 
its people: “The city of Nahrvala is governed by a great prince 
called the Balhdéra. Ue has troops of elephants, worships Buddha, 
wears a gold crown and dresses in rich ro He generally rides 4 
horse, especially once a week, when, with a hamdred women richly 
clothed with gold and silver, rings on their hands and feet, their 
hair in braids, he gives himself up to games and show-fights. ‘The 
ministers and commanders only go with the king on occasion of 
hattle. The chief strength of the king lies in the elephants. His 
title Balhdra means the king of kings. The city is frequented by a 

reat number of Musalmdan merchants who resort to it on business, 
They sre well received by the king and his officers and find protection 
and security. The Indians are by nature inclined to justice. Their 
any loyalty and faithfulness are so well known that every one 
jears that their country is prosperous. Asa proof of their love of 
honesty, if creditor is anxions to receive a debt, he has only to 
draw a line round his debtor who will not move till he has satisfied 
his creditor or the debt is paid. The people eat grain and vegetables 
and animals that die a natural death, They never take away 














aa faras Anhilpur, sacked the city, sowed shell-money at the gate of the city, and 
The Rai of hea of all the Rais in Hindostéo, sent. to ank tha 
led him to elie that it was owing to's magician who was his poem et 


Ll Eadrisi (A.D, 1153). : 
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animal life. eet have a great respect for cattle and bury # hem 
when they die; when they get past work they feed them.” ' 
Another brilliant description of Anhilvéda in its ext An day is 
quoted by Forbes from the Kumér Pal Charitra. rea 
(twelve kos) of the town, its Sa ee en market places, its gold” 
and silver mints, the splendour of the palaces and its multitadinoms” 
bat well arranged offices, the vastness and order of the dues which” 
daily amounted to one million tankas (Rs. 5000), the temples and” 
schools of learning, the pleasant groves and fountains by which” 
on the Vedie were conducted, all this and more ia 
affebhanantely and minutely related by the old historian, 7 


Before describing what is the present condition of Anhilvdda @ a 
few words may be allowed to the traditions of such traces of it a8 fs 
remain. The 1s Vav is said to be the work of Udaya Mat, 
Bhim Dev’s consort, but much of it was removed at a later time to. 
form the materials of the Bahadur Sing Vay." The small low temple je 
of Kilika Mita contains the images of Kélika and Bhadra Kali in) 
white marble, and ina recess a small figure of Amba Mate. Hera) 
is also a jalidhira with the representation of a human head ai | 14 

did Hot hestiate to lose his lif ‘that he might ire on et 
of his lord. Se oo. ae 

The Sehesling or Sahasraling Talsiv, the tank with the eb ; 
shrines, was det ‘cated to Shiv by Sidh Rij just before he set onf™ 
on his ex lition against Yashovarma, king of Milva. A merchant) 
left nine likhs of Balotras with a certain banker and died. 
heirs of the latter knew nothing of the sum and refused to take it, 
Jai Sing Sidh Raj decided that the money should be spent aos 
building a reservoir, and it was done, “the finest in the world, 
hitherto unsurpassed by all that the cleverest and wisest hay 
executed or imagined, and it remains to this day*.”’ 


Of all that existed six and a half centuries ago to the delight BY: 
fhe world, what remains? The visitor who now passes through the, : 
modern town of Pattan, glancing at stolen bits of ancient 
stuck here and there in city wall or squalid hut, after leaving — 
ae. north-western gate, soon comes to the temple of Kalikas Mata. in 

majestic bastions with a curtain of wall ending briefly in mound | 
a5 eats ish form the sombre back-ground of a clustre of ania 5 
tamarinds and banyan trees, whose old trunks have buttressed up + 
wall and arch. The lowly temple nestles under their shade ae ” 
is a fit monument of death. Emerging into the world beyond, one 
comes on a wide hollow clothed with luxuriant crops and houndaal 
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on sll sides by the gentle swelling mound that alone marks the 
sweep of Anhilvida’s ancient walls. A little further and in a 
sudden dip is found all that remains of the Rani’s well. A solitary 
column, richly carved, but battered and worn with time, still stands; 
beyond i is the masonry lining of what was once the circular pit, but 
creeper and bush hide the fretted stone and the tailor-bird has 
hung there its grecotal ‘ule Over all the glories of the great 
oa] ital nature has sprea antle covering of soft sandy soil in 
ich the rich crops th ive. - he slopes of the Sahasraling taldv-can 
be traced: in its centre isa mound with a Mahommedan locking 
rain atita summit called the Rini’s sare The city stretched far 
to the west, and its houses probably lined the southern bank of the 
Sarasvati. But all is worn away, and no brick or marble wall stands 
here and there. ‘The open country is dotted round with thick 
clumps of trees, a few Pins (largas gleam white from their midst, 
close at hand is the solitary Shaiva shrine the potters have lately built 
to Jasma, the beantiful and chaste Odani, who putan end to her life 
that she might escape the suit of the great king, Sidh Réj. The 
tale of her resistance and sad success is not fitly commemorated 
by the stiff brick building which still wants its facing of stone, 
nor is the common belief that she was the cause of the splendid 
tank with its thousand shrines in keeping with her humble fate. 


Events that happened long. ago led ne the entire effacement of o 
Seinechin geo but up to within the last few years men dug up and 
the old stones to form materials for their houses. A whole 

stone causeway leading from Anhilvidda to Pattan is composed in 
ee ioe excellently carved fragments stolen from the historic 
walls of the modern town and the various houses are full 







: Pach fragments, and there are various modern temples and shrines 


composed entirely of the carved fragments of pillars. The right to | 


& or stone used to be let out for a few thousand rupees a year. 


feeling of remorse,” wrote Mr. James a few years ago, “ comes 
over the spoctator who visits any of the quarries. There 1s one on 


| the site of an old bastion in which an e t little temple once 
_ stood, and the fragments of the pyramidal roof and the carved 


‘capitals of the pillars, not being found useful, are lying there thrown 


on one side, evidencing the ric anets of the edifice. Valuable marble 


“ 


+ 


sinc pally of which is to be seen oozing out a gummy substanc 


slabs anid nd hage s stone | ars and blocks, carved and plain, are daily 
being ‘disinterred Pie practice is now peremptorily forbidden 
In a modern temple outside G ths city there is bricked up in a wall 
_4n idol, evidently ancient, called the ‘“ Mother of the Scorpions,’ 









¢ like a small red scorpion. 





‘Tho glory of the Solanki line and the rity of their capital 
alee tocan endl inthe toige of the ssoond Bit v, “ the Madman,” 
who once (4.p. 1194) crossed swords successfully with Kutb-ud-din 
and shut him u in Aj » but who later, when his general Jivan 

Rai had been by Kutb-ud-din under the walla of the 
capital, fled from Anhilyéda. The scene of the bloody battle is placed 
close to the Khan Sarovar Gate. In a.p. 1196 Bhim Dev once again 
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be failed to make head against the invader who ravaged Gujarit — 
and finally took Auhilvada, henceforth called Nehrvdla by the | 
Musalmans. A Musalman garrison was left in the town that ee 1 
‘su ently haye been withdrawn or have been gradually “s 
annihilated. 4 
The Vighela Line —Though the hold of the foreigners waa 
permanent the Spay Roa oe is ney atte ae it ae 
recover. It passed through long years o nal decay re 

by occasional periods of p peeerey under the Vighela kings, who 
for nearly a contury (1214-1303) retained their independence.’ td : 

last of the line was Karan Vaghela Ghelo (the insane), who in. 
1297 fled before the face of Alaf Khén, the brother, ant} = 
Khan, the minister of Alecia Ram Dev, the Raja of Deva ” 
ve him shelter, but his evil fate porsued him. His wife, Kar la 
vi, became the favourite consort of the Sultén and her danght 
Deval Réni was seized by ker orders and brought to Delhi that: she 
might afterwards become the bride of the Shihaida.* og 
Mahommedan Governors and Kings of Gujarat.—The existence | a 5 
the old Hinda capital of Anhilvada now came to a close. As Brigg 
“iptinara ahr says : Whatever may be the opinion of Pattan havin 
nedibdad with building materials, it is certain t ak 

ewan t the close of the thirteenth century Ala-ud-din levelled it 
walls and buried the temples in their foundations. Asa last t | of 
ny Sy he ploughed up the ground on which they stood with 
Anhilvida was succeeded by Nehrvala and portions of Nehrva 
Sembinte to this day in the south and east of the present town 
Pattan. Sent asecond time, a-p. 1504, to settle Gujarat, Alaf f 
erected in the capital the Friday mosque of white marble of w 
the materials probably came from older Hindo builrdings. eters: | 
medan governors continued to rule Gujarat from Nehrvala for | 
nearly a century, and when (1410-11) the yoke of the 
emperors was cast off by the Mahommedan kings of Gujarat, ‘the | 
founder of the line and his son, Sultan Mahmad Tatar Khéa, | 
still lived in Nehrvdla. Then the capital was transferred to 
Ahmedabad and it is said that Nehrvala was not only the model be 
which its budder, three arched gate, &., were formed, but the ¥ 
stones of the old town were moved from the Sarasvati to 


» 
a, 





Sibarmati, seventy miles south, to furnish the materials for the} 
modern city of Ahmedabad. 


Meanwhile Nehrvila Pattan was more than once involved 1 in. | 
consequences of the rebellions and disturbances which distressed 
the empire before Gujarat came under independent kings. Int 


first year of Mobdrik Khilji’s reign (1312) an army was sens € | 


quell a rebellion in Gojardt. Nehrvila was reduced and all | 
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country settled again’ Muhammed Toghlak (1325-51) found himself 
forced to suppress a revolt in Gujarat (1345) headed by the Moghals. 
This he did triumphantly, but, called away to quiet a rebellion in 
Devaghad, a fresh rising took place in Gujardt. Toghi, the leader, 
was driven out of Broach and thence fled to Cambay, to Asival 
(Ahmedabad), and finally to Nehrvdla Pattan. To that place the 
Sultdn followed him and there he resided to settle the affairs of 
Gujarat for the space of three rains.* 1t would be useless: to give 
the mere names of the governors of Gujarét who ruled in Nehrvala 
Pattan up to the time when Zaffir Khan became King Muzetlir Shah, 
When this son of a Rajpot convert* rose to the throne, the country 
he ruled was not so great and prosperous as it became a century 
ater. Bot the kingdom of Gujardt rose and afterwards fell when 
the great as oom emperors touched it, nor does its history concern 
nhilvids. How miserable its latter condition was one may judge 
from the fact that under the last of the kings, Muzatfar Shah ih 
(1561-1572), the city of Nehrvila Pattan, its cultivation, internal 
dues and police taxes yielded only 1,690,000 tankhas (Ra. 16,000), 
‘while the revenue derived from the district of Pattan amounted to 
tenkhas 26,50,000 or Re, 2,65,000." 
Just before the coming of Akbar, who once again forced Gnjardt 
to submit to the dominion of Delhi (1572), the country “was in a 
miserable state of anarchy.’’ Independent rulers held portions of it; 
‘one possessed the ruins of Anhilpura with much of the country 
between the Sabarmati and the Banas.” ‘This was the Mazatiar 
Shah ITT. to whom allusion has been made. It was doubtful if the 
Tad was really the son of pane IL, the nephew and heir of the 
‘magnificent Bahadur Shab, and he was certainly s mere puppet in the 
hands of Etimad Khan, a quondam Hindu slave and favourite of the 
Tate king. Etimdd was opposed by a chief named Chengiz Khan 
‘with whom the Mirzis took ite OB Sed their rebellion against 
‘Akbar. On the death of Chengiz Khin the Mirzds tried to make a 
“little kingdom for themselves in. Gujarat; and it was to get md of 
hem that Etimaéd Khan summoned Akbar. The emperor entered 
Pattan for the first time in 1572 and soon after defeated the Mirzds, 
but in 1573 he was again forced to move from Agra to Pattan. 
‘Hoe | sd one of his wonderful marches and fell suddenly on 
Mirza Husain who, joining one of the king’s officers, was besieging 
the capital; and again Akbar gained a complete victory. “Poor 








M Shih who had lived quietly enough at the imperml court 
for some years (1573-1581) af ds wade an attempt to regain 
“his dominions and for a short time the imperial troops were shut a 

“jn Pattan. Defeated in the end the last of the Gujarat kings di 
by his own hand in 1593. : 
After Gujardt had settled down as a province of the empire the 
history of Pattan is again swallowed up m that of Ahmedabad. It 

“is worth noticing that Behrém, the proud minister of the youthful 
_ Akbar, was assassinated in Nehrvdla while he was preparing to 
cross the sea on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

1 Elliot, II. 214. * Elliot, IT. 214. 

3 Vide notice of Chitpur near Sedhpar. * Mirit-Ahmedi, p. 117. 
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Travellers have told us something of Nehrvila Pattan. Gladwin 
in 1590 wrote (II. 65) : “ Anbilvdda has a stone fort and another o£ ~ 
brick. They have oxen that will travel fifty kos (75 mules) in half a 
day. There are manufactures of cotton cloths which are tr 
to a great distance.” Thevenot (V. 96, 4.0. 1606) writes of ‘the 
city and mosque: “A great city where formerly wns good trade, 

Many silk goods sara made there. It has ao fort and a very fing 
temple with many marble pillars. They used to lee idols, sin it 
and now it isa mosque.” Mandelslo in 1638 (II. 121 is) also | 
mentions the manufactures :‘ The inhabitants live chiefly by weaving 
silk stuffs a ea calicoas. ser : cee given about 1660). 
( 4 Atlas, V. 213-14) we of “*s large city six leagues ro nd 
eae with a wall, the houses being Pian of ie wont 
middle of the city is a magnificent 

formerly by the heathens on 1050 pillars of Be vble end pase ot ta 
Besides this there are many other fair structures, and without 

city are diverse pleasant gardens, most of them decayed with i 
heaps, to testify their former splendour. On the east side of the 
city stands a great castle surrounded with high ea and strong. 
towers which is the residence of the governor. people ara — 
mostly Viniis, exceedingly perplexed by Kolis, eo who often 
force them to pay a contribution to the great prejudice of their 
trade.” ‘These descriptions bring the reader almost close to the ~ 
time when the distracted empire fell to pieces, and the Mardthig © 
swept down on Gujarit. 


Before passing on to the present town of Pattan and the dominion 
of the Marathas, something should be said of the chief Mahommedan 
remains. ‘T'he first great work of man which meets the traveller ag 
he approaches the city on the south side by the shady avenue on the — 
Chinasima road is the large square reservoir called the Khan 
Sarovar. Hach side of it is nearly a quarter of a mile in r 
Stone steps descend to the water and the solid masonry is still im # 4 
fair condition. A few Hindu and Mahommedan: laces of worship are 
on its banks, the large and handsome ruins of an I’dghar, thetempleof 4 
Bechraiji, the temple raised by Damaji Géikwér, and others. A short _ 
way off are the city walls, here very high, massive and in good condi- | 
tion, for they were repaired and strengthened in the time of Fatesing 
Maharaj and protected by a buttress is the large and not un- 

co “wean gateway also called the Khan Sarovar Gate. Below the 

ruined mosques and the spot where the great battle was 

fonght when Hindu rule saben bea before the invader. 
supply waters first enter a large circular tank and then pass along | 
built channel to another of sixteen sides, whence a short 7 
leads to the three sluices into the Iake.”' The water in 
mesa Sarovar is at present salt and undrinkable, but this may © 
Sateen tho qecnity of silt that has accumulated, ‘The tank owes” 
its origin or restoration and name to Khan Aziz Koka, the first , 
subhedir of Gujardt after Akbar’s conquest, The same nobleman 7 
endowed the potters of Nehrvala with the mthery called — 
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Padmanath, which is at a mile’s distance from the Sarovar, out of 
rratitude for the cure effected on him by a Kambhdar of an ulcer 
from which he was suffering. The potters still ply their trade on 
The tomb which covers the body of Behram, the minister of the 
young Emperor Akbar, who was assassinated in Nehrvéla while 
wreparing to cross the sea on his enforced pilgrimage to Mecca, is 
i yond the Sahasraling taldva. There are many Mahommedan 
shrine’ in Pattan, such as that of Gebanshih Dada Deliyar’s Makan 
near the temple of Bechraji at the Khan Sarovar, Maktumji Pir’s 
arga,) and many others. A centenarian, whose knowledge of 
Pattan is great, enumerates in the first division 601 Pirs, male 
‘and female. In the old and new city of Pattan he gives eleven as 
haying been of importance. Pir Sultin Haji Hud came to Pattan 
im H. 416 when Prince Koran ruled; Pir Amin Mahomed Rumi 
_¢ame when Sidh Raj reigned; Pir Mukhtum Hisimadin came to 
Pattan in the reign of Kuvar Pal in H. 736; Pir Sayad Hussein 
in H. 798; the ancestor of the present Ladiimiyd Topay, a jighirddr 
of Pattan, Pir Maulina Yakub, in H. 800 when Mazdffar WAS 
sultan. The rest came later in the time of Ahmed Shah, of Akbar, 
OF Ger. 
“The empire of the Moghals began to break up in Gujarat early in 
thetast century, and from 1719 the Gdikwiir was one of the chiefs 
who constantly invaded the plains. Meanwhile certain Mahommedan 
_ nobles aimed at eo juitins independent, lordships. Among others 
Kamél-ud-din Babi got hold of Ahmedabid. He stood firm till the 
alliance of the Peshva and Giikwar enabled a confederacy of 
 Maritha chiefs to enforce his departure on the solemn understanding 
_ that he was to retain Pattan, Visnagar, Vijdpur, and other places. 
The battle of Panipat raised among the Mahommedans a passing hope 
that the Mardthis were broken in power. But the great defeat 
left Damdji free to extend his dominions without fear of the Peshva* 
- From Ahmedabid Kam4l-nd-din had come to Pattan where he died, 
and his tomb is still to be seen in the Budder. InS8. 1820 (1763-64) 
Damaji attacked the Babis at Visnagar. Zorivar Khan had taken 
the place of his deceased brother, Kamél-nd-din,and he had with 
__ hitn'two of his nephews Gazuddin and Nazumiah. While defending 
-Visnagar he was killed be bullet in action, but the two nephews 
took up the task he had left and for twenty months spun out their 
Wes (= rage * 7 ee ik 
resistance. ‘Those were not the days of immense armies and pitched 
_ battles for Gujarat; the Babis hada amall body of partly od 
cavalry ond hey were joined by a large crowd of Kankrej Kolis, 
‘but even such a force could defy the Maréthis from behind walls. 
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At length dissensions grew numerous, the troops mutinied, and the 
Babi minister, Mangal Jay, wrote Damaji a letter offering to hand — 
him over the territory. The letters fell into the hands of Nazamiah ~ 
and proved to his mind that the time had come to cease his struggle. 
He threw himeelf on the generosity of the Pindres and sought — 
their tents. These trusted followers of Damsji interceded with the. | 
Gaikwar for their guest, and Damdji received the Babis kindly. ~ 
They were permitted to take their personal ae out of Pattan — 
and to retain of all their possessions, Sami and Radhanpur, together 
with three and a half villages near Pattan. §o the city fell into tha 
hands of Damdji in S. 1822 (1766), and Gaznddin, who was at — 
Vadenges, gave up that at the same time. Damaji, who had 
quitted Songad for good, determined to make of Pattan his head- 
juarters. He did so, but he died (1768) soon after adding to the ~ 
ikwir's dominions the greater fart of the present magnificent ; 
northern division, and his death had been preceded by the defeat. 
and capture of his son Govindrdvy at Dhodap. The room in the” — 
Budder where he died is kept as a sort of sanctuary, where the 
impress of his feet on siasbis may yet be seen.) A remarkably ~ 
tasteful temple raised to his memory is the chiefernament of the _ 
eyed Saar A temple to Shiv he himself erected on the a 
of the Khdin Sarovar tank is also well-worth seeing. The design is 
good and somewhat novel, the ascent to the temple proper bemg of 
ights of steps, on the top landing of which is an open court | 
supported by pillars brought from the old Anhilyad: ; 
The modern town of Pattan, though it contains to the east and 
south a portion of the old Nehrvdla, is, together with the Budder, 
the result of Maratha efforts. It is iuatott to the south-east of old 
Anhilvida and is nearly a mile away from the Sarasvati Ié is 
entirely surrounded by a wall, most of which is of great thickness 
and s good height, the mud of the wall and terreplein being faced 
half way up with stone and then with brick. The lofty Khin — 
Sarovar gate was reconstructed and a portion of the walls around ib | 
rebuilt by Fatesing’s Komivisddr, but to the right, as one enters the 
gateway, the old walls of Nehrvala have not been repai For the 
most part, however, the city wall is very modern and is said to have’ 
been erected by the Komivisdar Tiitia Siheb Parbhu in the space of — 
twenty years (1806). Starting from the north-east and walking — 
round towards the south-west face of the city the following gates 
were raised by this patient builder ; the Gungadi Gate, the Bagvada, | 
the Chendya, the Kotakoi, the Agra, the Phatipal, the Kansoda, and 
the Motisa. The Budder, that is, the citadel, was in existence in_ 
of Mir Samas Nayaéb, H. 1054. Both the gates were rebuilt by @ 
the Gaikwar. It is always said that Pattan has eleven and a ¥ 
gates, the half-gate being the opening called the Horse’s window 
on the west side of the Rudder, and four gates being still in ruins. 
The principal divisions of the city are as follows, and they show |) 
what are the chief castes of the fhakiiendc Nagary ‘ia, 3 hike r 
amvdde, Golvéd, Chacharia, and Soleshvar s 
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The chief public buildings are the Sarkdrvida in the Budder 
which contains the offices of the vahivitdér and maonsiff, the post 
office, the school and hospital, the havelis named after Kasi Khan, 
Kazi Dosa Minh, Jamaldin Iséf, Mahommed Sodigar, Fatekhén 

_ Jamiidar, Gandharb Sultan, the Tripolin and Shaik Parid’s 
There are four dharmshalis, those of Vaikunth Rai’s Vadi, H Hingala’s 
Vadi, Sidheshvar Mahidev, and one for Musalmins. There’ are a 
post office, and an Anglo-vernacular, a Gujardtiand a Maréthi school, 


There are five places or dargaés of Pira at which an annual fair 
is held, that of Bava Haji, ‘of Shaikh Tirddin, of Mulana Saheb, 
of Sayad Hussein, ait of Makhtémi Saheb. 


The Hindus consider = spot called Padmanaéth holy, and an 
anna fair is held there. 


-Pattan, says one inform wis is well Enown for-its knives and 
| sitery, its manufacture of nat-crackers, and best of all its ttery. 
This is renowned for its lightness, strength and the taste with which 
it is coloured, Another informant lays no stress upon the one 
carving and cutlery, but insists that the pottery is far superior to 
any thing m Gujardt, though he laughs at the potters for making a 
mystery of the glazing process. The only pottery to be compared 
tovit is that of Chunaghar between Jabalpur and Allihdbid. A 
third informant mentions the large numbers of country oil-mills : 
says that.silk Mashra, as well as an imitation thereof in cotton, is 
-- manofactured ; and, ‘after: asserting that the swords and knives are 
’ excellent, declares that the pottery is only fair and that the glazed 
ornaments aré rude and inferior to Sind work.! 


 Pattan is very badly supplied with drinking water. The Sarasvati 
is too far off to be of use to the poops in the city. The water of 
_ the Khan Sarovar is only good for household purposes. The few 
_ wells that exist are often at a great distance from the bos of the 


x << Sate 
Balisana, the seat of the Leva Kunbis, with a population of 5002 ; 

san der, with $598 inhabitants; and, Rananj with 8272, have 
Government schools. Macund has over 3000 inhabitants ; ; Kanthravi, 
 Adhér, ‘Sankhéri, Kunger have over 2000 inhabitants. 

eae ‘clr the head- usrters of the petty sub-division, with a 
3 ion of 1685 inhabitants, contains a mahalkari’s kacheri sn 
‘a Gujarati school. ated with 1737 inhabitants and Vdnaa with 
ove - 1100 have Government schools. 
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Filed The Vanivatt saison of the Kadi district is banded to 

the : eer hee Viramgim sub-division of the Ahmedabad British 
distr east by portions of Mahi Kantha territory and by the 
| Mateo north by the Pattan sub-division ; and 
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to the west by the petty sub-division of Hire] and by Rédhanpur 
territory. ti 

According to the census, the area of the sub-division was 206 
square miles. Of a total area of 273,352 bighds alienated lands _ 
oceupy 62,579 bighds. The culturable area under occupancy is 
128,129 bighds, the area of villages on whichalomp sum is assessed 
17,238 bighds and that of culturable waste is 45,056 bighds. The 
total unculturable waste is 20,349 bighds and comprises 2176 bighas 
occupied by village sites, 3470 bighds on account of roads, 652] 
highas on account of tanks and 8181 bighds of unculturable waste land. { 

The aspect of the sub-division is most uninteresting as the ~ 
uninterrupted monotony of the plain is unrelieved by the presence of — : 


trees = 
The Rapen flows through the sub-division, but, as its waters ara K 
brackish, it is of no use for drinking purposes. fi 
The rainfall in 1879-80 was 12 inches 4 cents. a 
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area black soil is found. ty Se 
In 1879-80 there were 42,849 holdings, of which the average area 
According to the censns of 1881, there were in the sub-division 
IIT towns and villages, with a population of 91,643, of whom 48,341 ~ 
were males, the average density to the square mile being 309°60. OF 
the entire population $5,926 were Hindus, 2892 were Mahommedans. 
and 2825 were Jains, 


The surface soil is mostly sandy. In places and over a limited 


a, with a Beet of 7019 inhabitants according to” ~ 
: 452 according to the more recent census, of _ 
whom 3963 were males, contains a vahirdfddr's office and a police. 
station situated without the town, Rémaji’s dharmshala, 9 Gujardti 
school and a post office. er 5; 
The large Shrivak’s temple in the town, dedicated to Pirashnath, 
is said have cost seven likhs of rupees, and was built by subscription _ 
half a century ago. Its numerous brick steeples form a prominent _ 
landmark and from a distance give it the look of a Norman castle, 
When visited, itis discovered to be made almost entirely of Dhrangadra 
stone, profusely carved with not inelegant figures. “The interior ia _ 
rich nbsgtengiaty pein 3 oer the ean of the twenty-four dyatirs — 
are of the same material. It is the largest Jain temple in the 
Gaéikwar’s dominions. rales ‘ 
Duos, with 4680 inhabitants, and VapAvazt, with 2569, and — 
Bacunpuera, with 2629, have Government schools. Kemeor, KAtags, — 
Brdnwanvina and Sayxsatrve have over 2000 inhabitants, ae 
The town of Modhera is situated on a low hill or mound formed _ 
of the debris of brick buildings and rising out of a level plain. The © 
character of the country near it and the presence of salt creeks earried — 
up from the Ran suggest the probability of its having ata former _ 
time stood near the edge of the sea which onca ‘covered that tract. 
It is known in Jain legends as Modherpura or Modhbank Pattan 
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| and it gave its name to the caste of Bréhmans called Modh. The Chapter XII 


very handsome Hindu temple in the immediate vicimity of the town’ gy hivi 
is either the Karneshvar or Karn Nara Prasdd. It is of one storey i 
only and consisted of an adytum and closed Mandap attached to it, Moraine ae 
There was also an open Mandap separate from the rest of the wa 
building which is now known as Sifa’s Chavri or marriage hall.’ 
The spire has fallen and the domes are no longer in existence, but 
otherwise it is in a state of remarkably good preservation. Though, 
according to Dr. Burgess, desecrated and defaced by Ald-ud-din’s 
‘soldiery, it is still an ag opened structure with a majestic beauty in 
its rnins. “ The Sitd's Chavri is rich in carving beyond anything I 
have ever met with elsewhere. The central dome is supported by 
eight columns of great elegance with tornés between each pair, 
outside of which are eight similar ones. The Mandap is similar to 
he central dome. The proportions of the building are beautiful as 
it is not deficient in height. The extreme length of the Chavrt is. 
about fifty feet and of the temple proper nearly seventy feet, while 
‘the walls are covered with carvings of unusual excellence.” A 
~ flight of steps commencing at the Kurth Stambhk descends between. 
handsome piers to a kind or reservoir. 
When Sidh Réj’s kingdom was in its greatest glory, Achalgad 
and Chandrdvati held by his Parmir vassals, were the outworks of 
Anhilvidé (Pattan) on the north, Modhera and Jinjavddd on the 
west, Champéner and Dabhoi on the east. 
There is a police station at Modhera. 
Near the town of Modhera, twelve miles from Chamasma and not Kuvaigse:: 
many miles south of Anhilvidé Pattan, isa village still called ae 
- Kownsiaar, in the lands of which are the remains of an immense 
reservoir known in the surrounding villages as the ten miles tank, 
which local tradition still attribute to the father of Sidh Raj, the 
good man Kuran. The design was worthy of a monarch and may be 








is clearly traced, though but little built now remains of the structure, 
‘The river Rupen flowing down from the hills beyond Kherdla was 
here arrested in its course towards the Ran and compelted to empty 
_ its waters into the sea of Kuran. The tank laste: till ap. 1514 
when, after a heavy rainfall, the Rupen becoming for the time a 
urge stream broke through its embankments. | | . 
: of Bacweds is situated on the north-west frontier. of 
di division, about twenty-three miles from the town of that 
,andabout fifteen miles south of Chansdma, thehead-quartertown 
the sub eee of Id Lorraleroda ae oh ae is Bechraji. 
‘but out in the jungle on an open plain bordering on the British 
temple include the petty villages of Bechar, while at a distance of 
_ for the maintenance of the temple and further mention will be made 
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1779), but as several years were spent in constructing the edifice 
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of them, though it may at be stated that the people of these — 
villages are not dependent on the temple for their living but are, for 


the most oe ats Ne 
The wild ity in which the temple is situated has given rise 
to certain peculiarities, Chiefly from the large temple ands bagi 
partly from the donations of the Aly pate the temple has been — 
surrounded with large and costly works designed for the convenienee — 
of pilgrims and others, wells, tanks, dharmshalds, public gardens, a 
charitable dispensary, a Gujarati school, a police thdna,a Government — 
treasory, an office of the temple, and so forth, all crowded 
within a narrow area of 167,011 square yards. Again, the temple 
itself is surrounded by a fort of brick 280° by 275’, of which thi 
walls are loopholed for musketry, the corners topped by circular. 
towers, the three ge made strong. The gateway on the south 
face, which is the chief one of the three is composed of solid stone, — 
and large enongh to admit an elephant with a howdah ; it is doublé 
storied and rises to a height of 50 feet. “From the terraced rook ~ 
of the tower,” says Forbes in the Ras Mila, “the view extends on 
all sides over a flat open country studded with villages, each nestling 
in its clump of trees.” Only a few years ag if was in contemplation. 
to place a good telescope on this terrace wherewith to sweep the — 
plain and detect any dacoits and robbers who, in mounted bands, — 
might be approaching the temple from the Chunval to the west, — 
Timely notice might thus be given to the police guard who would © 
issue forth to protect pilgrims. Now more efficient steps have bee 
taken to give security to the place. ‘3 
There are three temples to the goddess, of which two are termed 
A'dhya Stian, the original places, and the middle temple or Madhya | 
Sthan. Tho first of these encloses the varkharia tree whence Kig 
‘oddess first issued. The tiny temple, 15 feet by 19, was built ms 
pamvat 1205 (ap. 1152) by Sankhal hes ,after whom the neighbouring — 
village is named. The second or middle temple was built — 
by a Marétha Fadnis, of whom and whose date no record exists, 
and ig 12 feet by 10. The largest temple, the principal place of 
worship, was built by H, H. Mdndjirév Géikwér in Samvat 1835 (A.D. 































the final installation of the goddess did not take place till Shravan 
Shudh th (July-August) Samvat 1847 (aD. 1791). [tis a larg 
stone building, of 50 by 30 feet, having two domes and one spire’ 
cover the roof. It is divided into three different parts, the last » 
Which 15 a walled room 9 9” by 99". tis here that the worship 
ee ~The two outer rooms. or halls, which rest on stone 
] oi a = about 15° by 14’ each, and visitors of the 
wer orders, the profanum vulgus, who may not enter the place of 
vacrer E loiter here and pra rake dabano Singers and dancers: 
ries 1e1r esis Ao a balls, | 
rehitecturally the temple does not differ from the ord inary F 
and Jain temple of the aontits , but it is certainly handsome, The 
adytum contains a small rained platform, and behind it in a niche im} 
the wall is the original object of worship, the Bala yentra or figure 
shaped after the female iveorgan. An A’ngi, however, or frame § 
is fixed to the niche and conceals from the visitor the real object of | 
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" Sorship, and on the A’igi the image of the goddess is engraved, 


Bechraji riding npon a cock, The pilgrims to the shrine, according to 


their means, make presents of gold and silver ornaments, clothes, and 


a= 


‘cocks, whilst, on festive occasions, gold andsilver ornaments are placed 
over A’ngi and goddess, the value of which is estimated at Rs. 15,000, 
- Forbes! gives an account of the origin of the temple: “Some 
Charan women, says the tradition, were travelling from Sankhalpor 
to a neighbouri OE village when the Kolis attacked and plundered 
them, One of the women whose name was Bahuchra, snatched & 
sword from a boy who attended her, and with it cut off both her 
breasts. She iuinodiately “perished. Her sisters, Bit and Balal, 
also committed suicide, an they, as well as Bshuchra, became 
Devis, Shri Bechraje is worshipped in the Chunvél; but Mata st 
Urnej, near Kot; and Bulal Deyi at Bakalku about fifteen miles . 


_gouth of Sihor.” 


__ Another account is that some children of the cowherds of Kaln, a 
village about three miles to the east of the temple, while one day 
‘crazing their cattle took to laying, and made a niche for the Devi, 
after which, having obtained rice from their homes, they cooked 1t on 
the spot and offered it to the supposed goddess. Still in their make- 
‘believe worshipthey selected 4 fatboffaloe from the herd, took it to the 
‘goddess and smote its neck with a branch of the Varkharia tree of 
accepted the offering Meanwhile a king was passing by that wa 
at the head of his troops; he heard of the strange event, and rae 
‘of the deity to display the trath of her if hao by so filling with 
> his din his hand that his whole army might be 
fed. At once the contents of the pot became endless. Ever after, 





_ many strange deeds of power were done at the temple of Bechraji. 


_“qnixture of milk, curds, c 







~ Thetempleservants areof several castes though some are Brahmans, 

‘put all are nominees of H. H. the G4ikwar, and receive salaries from 

the temple fund. The six ‘gies who attend immediately on the 

‘goddess are either Audich or Shriméli Brahmans, and receive 

. 492 per annum, while twenty-one other servants cost Rs, 1107a 
r 






= “‘Hery morning the head worshipper or he ah after performing 


‘gblution, enters the spe Br? and pours the Panchimrif, or a 
ot ified butter, sugar and honey, over the 
s, and drops cold water on it through a small 
While this process, termed abhishek, 1s 


“perio atal pot. . 
“taking place, the Brahman chants hymns from the Vediés. Coloured 


| are n applied to the figure and A’ngi, and flowers are 

t Incense and camphor are burnt, and silyer lamps are kept 
“ht both day and night. After the worship, the Balbhog, or food 
hfor a child, consistin of Shira, or wheat-flour, sugar and 


4 butter, is offered with a cocoanut at seven o'clock, and the 
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morning ceremony is concluded with an A’rfi, i.¢., the waiving of 
lamps.and burning camphor sccompanied with a chorus of hymna, 
the ringing of bells, and the beating of gongs. Another meal of © 
sugar and milk is offered at about ten o’clock, o little bemg 
sprinkled over the figure and the rest consumed by the pricats. In 
former times flesh and liquor were acceptable to the Devi, and, as long 
as the worship remained with the Rajputs, Kamiilias and similar non- 
Braéhmanical classes, were among the de ily offerings. ‘These were the 
only officinting worshippers, it is said, till Samvat 1915 (an. 1859), — 
when one Naérdéyanriy Madhava, a Dakshani Brahman, was appomted 
manager of the temple by the Géikwér, and substituted Brahman 
Saptashati which tells of the exploits of Devi is read and the figura — 
is again washed and worshipped, when adish or plate of cooked rice, ~ 
dal, vegetables, balls made of sugar and wheat-flour, is presented, 
and this is the “ Maha Nairedia” or great offering, which is 
accompanied by similar gifts offered by attendant gitar é 
Strangely enongh during six days the offering is taken by Kamalias 
and during ten days by Rajputs. In the evening agam there i 
Some notice, then, should be taken of these classes whoare ~ 
connected with the temple, the Kaméliis, the Solanki Rajputs of 
Kalri, and the Pavyds oreunnchs. The Kamilias say of themselves 
that when the giant Bhondasur, who lived in the forest where thé 
temple now stands, became powerful, he harassed the Brahmans and 
saints whose abodes were on the banks of the Sarasvati. The latter | 
prayed the Devi to assist these good folk and the goddess to do so — 
created the Kamilids. TheSolankiRaj puts of Kalri claim their descent _ 
from the royal families of the Rajput princes of Anhilpur (Pattan), © 
A legend relates that the Chaévada king of Pattan and Solanki king | 
of Kalri resolved on forming a royal alliance. But, by evil chance, 
aoe on ie nage shang neither had a son. Thereupon the Kalri, 
“ja fraudulently passed off his girl as a boy and a marriage was duly) 
celebrated. Difficulties ensued, and the sairl-husband found he sel. 
constrained to flee from Pattan, In the forest of the Devi she 
rested awhile. Her dog plunged into a pool and to the wonder of 
the princess changed her sex on the spot; her mare jumped and 
came forth a stallion ; the princess herself then tried the. magic of 
the water and, lo! she too changed intoa man. From that time the? 
Solinki Rajputs followed the Devi. But some say that the Kamélida 
‘are Mogalmins, once soldiers of the bloody Ala-ud-din, convimene 
‘of the power of the goddess by a meal they made of the cocks in the” 
temple, for the birds, after they had been consumed, still screamed,” 
“Bechar Bechar’’. Valabh, a Mevid Bréhman, has celebrated the) 
miracle in verse.’ Als-ud-din worried by these pestilent fowls called” 
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“In oil having cooked it; 
“You called it Bechara," 
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on the Solanki Rajputs to pray tothe Devi. This they did most suc- 
cessfully oncondition that the individual whohad cau a killed the 
cocks was left at the temple as a menial servant. 118 man, Kamal, 
married a Musalmin woman of Ahmeddbid and was the ancestor of 
the Kamélids. The Solanki Rajputs affirm that the Kamuilids to 
this day observe many Musalman customs and bury their dead. 
Whatever their origin, Solankis and Kamalas claim an undivided 
right to the offerings made to the goddess and the disputes thus 
engendered have lasted tothisdsy. His Highness Saydjirav, finding 
no evidence'to go on, resorted to the ordeal of carrying a red hot 
iron five paces in front of the temple. The Kamiliis stood the test 
which the Rajputs avoided. Clear was the yg of the former, yet 
in Samvat 1907 (1851) the dissatisfied Rajputs ell in a body on the 
Kamiiliis whilethey were in the temple, an killed ten of them. His 

- Highness Khanderiv, thereupon, made a fresh settlement ; the 
Rajputs were to have 10 annas, the Kamilids 6 annas, in the rupee 
of all offerings. This settlement, interrapted by His Highness 
Malhirrdiv for a time, now holds good, but the Kamialiis complain 

| With respect to the presents consisting of cash, clothes, ornaments 
and similar valuable articles, the rale ts that articles worth more 
‘than Rs. 50 are reserved for the goddess, and the rest credited to 
tthe fund called golakh. From this fand raw food is given to 
smendicants and Brihmans, upon chits signed by the Kamalias, 
Rajputs and the Gaikwar's officers. At the end of the year the 
1 3 belanoo lance of the golakh fund is rateably divided between the Rajputs 
and Kamilids. The yearly income of the golakh is about Rs. 5000, 
_ont of which about Rs. 3000 are spent on “ Sadavarat’’ or charity, 

_ Rs. 2000 going to the goddess. ‘ 

The Pavyas or ennuchs, often persons naturally impotent and 


therefore chosen, have only asmall right. They levy small fees from 
pilgrims on particular occasions. Lately the Gdikwir’s Government 





have very properly interfered with these people, to their own great 
_ Borrow but to the advantage of humanity. 

_-Bvery full moon marks a sacred day at the shrine of the goddess, | 
The neighbouring devotees of Bechréji visit the temple regularly 
on these days, as do those who have vowed at any cost to visit the 
_ temple monthly, when they bathe in the Mansarovar and make 

- offerings to the goddess. But the fall moons in Ashvin (October - 

er) and Chaitra (March- April) are the most conspicdous, and 

sequent ceremonials last nine days (Navrdér:), during which 
nusual presents aro offered, most frequently Angis composed 

of paper and mica if tendered b the poor, or of silver if they are 
the gifts of Rajpat chiefs. The less valuable Angis are often 
redistributed among the devotees as a prasdd or sacred relic, and — 
often vows are made that if some end is gained the devotee will take 
r age iand build a temple at a certain place and establish there 

On the 8th of Ashvin (October-November) and Chaitra (March- 

April) ShudA, offerings « e made at the altar in front of the temple. 

_ Fire is burnt there into which various articles of food, and clari 
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butter arethrown. Brihmanschant hymns from their sacred books, 
The ceremonials performed on these days are known as Homhavan,, 


-and Satehandi, At the conclusion of the ceremony which takes, 


lace on the I4th of Ashvin Vadya (October-November), a 
uffaloo is killed. In order not to offend the feelings of the 
Brahmans and others the sacrifice is made in the silence of the night. 
The Kamiliés bring a buffaloe in front of the temple to a stone — 
called chichar, Red powders and flowers are put on the animal 
and it is worshipped. A white cloth is thrown overthe back of the 
beast, and a garland of flowers removed from the body of the, 
goddess is put round its neck. A lamp which is filled from one 
of those burning near the goddess is brought lighted from inside 
the temple and is placed over the stone chdchar, The buffaloo is _ 
then -let loose, and if it goes and smells the lamp, it is considered to 
be acceptable to the Devi, and is at once slain, if possible at one 
stroke of the sword, by one of the Kolis of the temple ee 
4 blood tipped flower is presented to the Devi and the bye standers 
apply blood to their foreheads. This blood is the sure source of 
strength and prosperity, and even Bréhmans will. preserve clotha 
steeped.in the blood of the victim as spells against natural and 
on the stone it. is taken away, after one of its cars has been cut 
and a drop of the blood offered to the goddess on a flower. 
Pilgrims make vows to kill gosta or buffaloes. But since 
the spread of the Brihmanical intluence, no animal, excepting 
the one sbove referred to, may be killed within the fort walls, 
When any animals are killed by the pilgrims, it is held ne 
that the test should be applied of the imp lighted in the temple, 

‘Pilgrims may visit the shrine singly, but, for the most part, 
those who come from distance, from Kithidwir or remote parts of 
Gojarat, travel thither in sanghs or bands, Indeed, till latel y, the 
insecurity of the country rendered this ne - The largest bands 
arrive before the full moon of Ashvin and Chaifra, travelling in hired 
or private carts of which a great number get together ; but sometimes 
to talfila vow they Bo on foot. Each sangh haa its experienced — 
leader or sanghvi, who knows the seasons and roads and where to 
hire Kolis for the protection of the party. | 

The pilgrims provide for their own food, but Brhhmans, Bhits and. 
np es in soe cases, i eed from paying the chauki or 
ee to the Aohs, and the managers are also exempt from aying 
the Valiva or protection-duty to the Koli ruides, — P a 

In about a.p. 1781 Mandjirdv Géikwér, suffering from some malady, — 
heard of the great fame of the goddess Bechraji and visited: the — 
shrine, He made a vow to spate lakh and s quarter on the pe 





stone temple and diarmshdlds worth more than he had contracted 
for. There is an inscription on one of the halls, recording the 
occurrences, from which it would appear that the inaugural ceromony 
ma with the outer halls took place in Samvat 1839 (aD. 
_ From the time above mentioned the then reigning Gdikwir $ 
Manéjiréy made grants of three villages in perpetuity to the goddess, 
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namely, Bechar, Dodivada and Sankhalpur. All three are within 
three miles of the temple, and are managed by a special Government 

The pees revenues of Bechar are Rs. 3290, of Dodivéda BRs.3100, 
and of Sankhalpur Rs. 11,673. The license fee of a liquor shop 
brings Rs. 800, and a rent from shops Rs. 200, In addition to the 
above all presents made to the goddess come to Rs, 2000, so that 
the income of the temple may be about Rs.21,000. The expenditure 
is about Rs.83402 There is o balance in hand of Rs. 50,000, and of 
late much has been done to improve the place. 


: SIDHPUR. 

The Sidhpur snb-division of the Kadi district is bounded to the 

north by portions of the Palanpur territory, but some of the Sidhpur 

il are st from the main block of the sub-division 
and are well inside Palanpur, To the west it touches the Pattan 
sub-division; to the south the Visnagar sub-division; and to the east 
the Kherdln sub-division. 

The recent census papers give an area of 266 square miles. Of a 
total area of 236,473 bighds 52,420 bighas belong to alienated land. 
Of the total culturable area 124,525 highs are under occupancy, 
5851 bighdts are in villages where the assessment 18 Inid on ina lump 
sum and 33,344 bighds represent the area of culturable waste. The 
total unculturable waste extends over an area of 20,352 bighas, of 
which, besides 9889 bighds of waste land, 2729 bighds are covered 
by village sites, 4036 by roads and 3677 bighas by tanks. 


The sub-division is flat and undulating by turns, and is bare of » 


trees. The Sarasvati river flows through it. 

The lowest temperature recorded in 1879-50 was 57° degrees, the 
highest recorded 85° degrees. The rainfall registered in the same 
year wns 19°27 inches. 

Inthe town of Sri ad there are two reservoirs of water named 
The water cannot be used for drinking ore as it is much 
dirtied by the pilgrims who wash there. ere is also a large and 
well built well with stone steps in the village of Dethli, of which 
the water is said to be very pure. 

The surface soil of the sub-division is licht and sandy. 

The land revenue proper in 1879-80 was Rs. 3,29,158, while the 
niscellancous land receipts were Rs. 18,470, so'that the total land 
revenue amounted to Re. 3,47,609. There were derived from ahbkari 
receipts Rs, 2601, from Customs revenue Ra. 180, from. verds ar 











4 According to the latest census the population of the above three villages amounted 
to 4751 souls: The details ure Bechar (males 730, females 590), Dodivade (males 55S, 
| (males 279, females 1110). 






a atpane is aa followa : 25 temple servants Rs, 1560 ; manager and 
83 temple guards Ra, 3192; 24 villag servants He. 720; du y and medicines 
Ra. 1025; | mages mr hip of and offerings to the eos, aod annual 
festivities Ks, 1100; total Ra, 6 } 
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cesses Re. 16,542, and from miscellaneous sources such as stamps 
olice, judicial fines, educational fees, registration, &c., Rs, 12,372, _ 
total revenue of the sub-division for 1879-80 was, therefore, — 
Ra. 3,79,306, ae 
The total nnmber of holdings in 1879-80 was reckoned to be — 
10,256, and the average ares of a holding was seven acres anda — 
half a" 





According to the census of 1881, the sub-division contains 83 
towns and villages with « population of 95,079, of whom 49,165 are _ 
males, the average density per square mile being 357-43, Of tha — 
entire population 80,121 were Hindus, 12,963 were Mahommedans, — 
and 1906 were Jains. 7 

“I 


Lotheshrar near Modhera.—At Lotheshvar not far 
Modhera is a carious combination of four small Kinds, which with — 
a circular well in the centre form a Greek cross, ied 

Sidhpur Shristhal, situated east latitude 25° 50’, north longitude — 
72° 20’, has a population of over 13,500 individuals according te the 
census of 1872 and that of 1881, of whom 6679 were males. It : 
a station on the Rajputana- Malwa line 64 miles north of Ahmedabad, 
“ The picturesque town of Sidhpur stands on the steep northern bank 
of the Sarasvati, exhibiting towards the river numerous modern” 
houses, the residences of Bohriis and other wealthy traders which, 
half European as they are in form, with balustered terraces and 
windows fenced with venetian screens, contrast with the frequen ; 
spire-covered Hindu shrines of the sacred town. Above the gardens 
here and there intervening protracts the grim and giant-like skeleton 
of the old Rudra Mala with its fli ut of steps extending to 1 
ey holy.” The following remarks by a late visitor, Mr. James, ~ 
Bombay ©.8., on this highly coloured passage may be quoted: | 
“Sidhpur is in appearance the most striking town in Gujarat. Tt 
stands on the northern bank of the Sarasvati which runs immediately 
below it. The country around is ver sandy, and not so fertile or 
well wooded as that around Pattan, There are a number of temples 
of modern construction, surrounded by high brick walls which stand 
on the edge of the river. The remains of the Rudra Mala appear. 
to have been shaken by an earthquake and the entrance to the porch 
18 In & very dangerous condition, These are probably the largest 
Hindu remains in Western Indis, the stones being gigantic and the 
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=: carving superb, The whole site of the temple is now built over with — 

3 | Sel tie a pew si oe a nen ie ad by: Farteare 
. | | . | ne. | a 

‘The Rudra Maid, ©The Rudra Mala was a very large edifice of the usual form and 






= spparently three yet natin In the — of three sides eae 
id = andap projected two-storied porticoes called rip choris, on the 
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adorned columns support an entablature and sculptured pediment. 
Above the brackets formed of the heads of marine monsters springs 
a delicately chiselled arch called the “toran”’ or garland, The Senate 
stood in the centre of an extensive court, to which access was piven 
by three large gate houses, that in front opening on to the terrace 
leading tothe river. The rest-of the surrounding wall’ was compo 

of nomerons lesser shrines, three of which remain and have been 
converted into a Mahommedan mosque.””? 

The story of its erection runs thus. Prince Raj, the eldest of 
the three sons of Bhuviiditya, the Solanki king of Kaliydn, appearing 
at the court of Anhilvdda, found favour in the eyes of Sita Devi, 
the sister of the King Sdvantsing. The princess died in givin 
birth to Mal Raj whom the childless king of Gujarat adopted. 
Sdvantaing, after resigning the throne to his adopted son, wished to 
take it back again, but that prince to assure his power murdered 
the foolish uncertain Sdvantsing and many other members of his 


mother’s family. The treacherous Mul Raj was now haunted by 


remorse and after many endeavours to find the right way to propi- 
tiate the gods he built or rather commenced the Rudra Mala, 
dedicating it to Mahadey,. The gratified Shiv, therefore, promised 
him the conqnest of Soréth land. At the consecration of the 
temple the king gave Shristhalpura and Saghpur and many similar 
villages to Briihmans. After his abdication a the throne to his son 
he retired to this spot to end his days, It is said that Prince 
Chamund, the son of the founder, would often repair to the temple 
in his yonth and listen to the story of the Mahabharat recited in the 


| assembly of the sages. But for some reason the temple afterwards 


| 


of 
Ahilya Bai Rani of Indore, Babdji Divan, at the commencement 


fall into disrepair, and the demons or Rakshas were emboldened to 
annuy the Brahmans, so that the smoke of the sacrificial fire no 
longer rose tothe heavens. Eventually the place was rediscovered 
by two robbers, pein out to Sidh Raj, parified by the latter, 
and called after him Sidhpur. The temple also was restored and 
completed by the king and his mother Mainél Devi. It. was 
afterwards sacked and converted into a mosque by Aln-ud-din Kili 
and it was Ba devastated by Ahmedshih,. Dr. Bargess who 
visited the Rudra Mali eleven years ago remarked that the work of 
destruction had proceeded rapidly since it was visited by Forbes, and 


still more recently injaries have taken place, 


Opposite Sidhpur and across the river is a large square building 
ey dimensions forming a Dharmshila of Kevalpuri Gosivi's, 
the Shiva persuasion. Its erection was due to the famous 






af the century, built here one great temple to Mahidev Sidheshvar, 
another to Mahidey Govind, and a third to Nilakanth Mahddev. 
The lofty temple of Sidheshvar Mahédev, standing in a court of 
large dimensions and guarded by a wall strongly buttressed towards 
the river, looks down on a Boe aS into which the evil spirits of 


ossessed devotees pass. , the white temple on the spot of 
and round which the Sarasvati curves is dedicated to Bhutnat 
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Mahidey, Below it two lesser temples mark the spots where Sati 
ladies immolated themselves. The whole of this little bit of river 
scenery is always full of life; the women are drawing water; — 
pilgrims are bathing; a little lower down the dyers are spreading 
out the cloths for which Sidhpur has some local celebrity and the’ 
Water is tinged with red. ‘The temple to the special god of the placa, 
Govind Mahidev, is in the town; it contains two images, both of — 
Krishna. The other chief temples are those of Ranchodji, Sabaera — 
Kala Mata, the mandirs of Shimji, Svami Niriyan, Grosavyi Mahdréj, 
Kkardan Bishi, Kapil Muni, the temples of Lakshmi Niriyan, — 
wopindth)i,Govardhan Nathji, Raghundthji,Ganpati , Brihmandesh var 2] 
Mahiddev, Arbadeshvar Mahdder, Valkeshvar Maliddev, Sidhni bh 
Mahddey, Moksha Pipal tree, Khak Chauk, The chief tanks are 
the Bindu sarovar, the Alpa sarovar and the Duyan Vapikara. ‘The 
town itself is very dirty, the streets are narrow and tortuous, the ; 

uses crowded together, and the population is excessive for the — 
area inhabited. Itis also reported that the resident Brahmans are 
much sought after by those of their caste who have marnagesble 
daughters, and that shana is & consequent excess of wives in Sidhpur. 

As the town owes its sanctity to the Sarasvati, it: may be noted 
that though the stnall but translucent stream generally rane west: ward | 
towards the Ran of Cuteh from tho celebrated shrine of Kotesh ro 
Mahadev in the marble hills of Arisdr, for a short distance, as it” 
posses the town of Sidhpur, the virgin river makes a bend towards 
the east, and, though sacred at all times, its course is at this point 
esteemed more peculiarly holy, because so far it turns towards” 
the rising sun, The spot is, therefore, held to be but little | 
distant from. Paradise; no other place is so near it. Holy the | 
course of the river may be, quaint at all times it is and often 
dangerous. Its waters spread in an uncertain way over a wide be ty 
80 that in the fair season a few yards of sand almost dry are flanked” 
by little rapids a foot or two deep which rush over shifting sands 3 
in the rains the rapids become fierce torrents and the shifting bed 
is treacherous to cross. 


Sidhpur is sought by orphans who go to perform the Shradi 
there, for the place is Matrigayd, as one place in India is Pitrigay a 
There are four very holy sarovars in India, and one of them is the 
Bindu sarovar at Sidhpar. For these two reasons and, because of 
the great sanctity at this spot of the sacred river, the Sarasvah, 
Sidhpur is second to no town in Gnjardt as a place of pilgrimage 


Tk 

























“iy Dvirka only. There are’ four fairs held during the year. 
On the fifteenth of Kartik Shudha (October-November), a large fair’ 
is held in honour of the Bindn sarorar tank and the river Sarnsvatit 
on the eighth nag Bet Shudha (September-October) takes place 
that of Sahasra Kala Mata: on the eighth of the dark fortnightim 
Shravan (July-August) that of Vateshvar Mahidev: ond on every 
Monday of Shravan there La a fair in honour of Bre 1MAnaeSsL ar 
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Pcs! iblic buildings of Sidhpur are the vahivdiddr’s public offic es, : 


yap ey Station on the south bank of the river and at a great 
distance from the station the travellers’ bungalow, the dispensar 
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the large opium godowns four in number, Amarpuri’s Math, and 
Raibharthi’s Math. There are three dharmshalds or rest-houses : 
Babaji’s Vadi is known as*Sidheshvar Mahidev's dharmahala, the 
Vadi of the Audich Bréhmans as that of Ambaji Mata, and there 
és that of Adkeshvar Mahddev. There is a post office, an Anglo- 
vernacular school, a large Gujar4ti school and a girls’ school. 
Sidhpur is in the centre of the opium bearing country, and 


recently the Gdikwar's Government: has stored up at this spot the 


opium of which it has now the sole permitted purchase and 
manufacture, More than 20 likhs (£180,000) worth of the precious 
drug are in the public godowns. In the way of manufacturing there 
is some dyeing and printing of cloth done, and soap 1s made. Th 

wood carving on the houses is excellent. Considering the size of the 
piece the bankers and merchants are, or rather were, well-to-do, for 
their culation in opium has now been arrested by the State 
monopoly, and it was in opium that their chief business lay. 

Mandikeshvar near Dadishthal or Daithali, Kshem Rij withdrew 
to this pure placo on the banks of the Sarasvati. Kuran Raj, 
consequently, granted the village to prince Devpraséd, the son of 
Kshem that he might attend on his father. 

In 1193 ap. Muhamad Ghori met in battle Chimund Raj, the 
viceroy of Delhi, and Prathirdj, the Chohan, om the banks of the 
Sarasvati and gained a fearful victory over the two Hindu leaders 
who died in the struggle, The road to Ajmir then lay open to the 
conqueror, Chipwrnear Sidkpur: When Muzaffar Khan had defeated 


‘Farhat-ul-Mulk near Sidhpur, twenty-four miles from Pattan, the 


author of the Mirat-i-Skandri states that he built a town on the 
where the battle took place called Jitpur or the “Town of 
Victory,” probably the Chipur of our maps.’ Or to follow a fuller 


‘aecount: when Nasir-n-din Toghlak became Emperor in 1391, the 


people of crates complained against the governor at Pattan,. 
his wie Farhat-ul-Mulk, and Muhammad Shéh Zafir Khan, son of 
Vaji-ul-Mulk, a Tank Rajput convert, was sent in his place. Zafir 
Khan, afterwards Zafir Shah and independent king of Gujarat, 


“enforced his authority by conciliating the cultivators and other 


subjects.* 
Athor, a place some fifteen miles from Sidhpur, with « population 


"of 2504 inhabitants, contains a celebrated temple to Ganpati ; there 


js also a rest-house termed Ganpati’s dharmshala. 
" Metrdna, population 934, about ten miles from Sidhpnr, contains 


a well-known Jain temple to Pirasnith. A fair is held in the 


place on the fifteenth day of every month. 
- Undra, with » population of 4015: inhabitants, contsins 


“Meradatar’s dharmehala and tomb and a temple to Mahidev. A 


Jarge fair is held on the twenty-eighth of Moharam in honour of 
the Mahommedan Pir, to which Musalman pilgrims repair from all 
parts of Gujardt. The saint’s tomb is aleo visited by many affected 


with epilepsy. There is a Gujarati school in the town- 





"4 Brigge' Hist. of India, Vol, IV, Cb. IV. $ Mirat-i-Ahmadi, p.177-178. 
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enter a state of nominal widowhood until an oy oe suitor turns 
frequently even the proxy 18 dispensec with, and little : islet a 
married tre nal | 


‘Where they perish leaving the little maids behind as widows. 
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Unjd, with a population of 8542 according to the census of 1872, — 
or according to the more recent census, of 10,454 inhabitants, — 

sisth 5267 males and 5187 fenfales, has a station on the 
Rajputana-Malwa line, fifty-six miles from Abmedabid,is cight miles 
sce of Sidhpur and fourteen miles north-west of Visnagar, Itis 7 
the rata: aed and probably the original seat in Gujarat of tha F: 
Kadava Konbis,' who, tradition eays, came from Marvid or 
Hindustan in the times of the Rajput kings of Gujarit. These do 
not intermarry but eat with the Leva Kunbis who have their seat ak 
Baliséna, twelve miles west of Unj&é and six miles south-east of 
Anhilvada. The Kadavas are said to number 500 houses anda 
third of the population of Unja. a 

The following tale is told respecting their origin: Shiva was one 
day performing austerities while Umia or Parvati amused herself with 7 
making 52 (Biivan) pairs of images of males and females. At her ~ 
request he inspired them with life and so originated the 52 divisions © 
of the Kadavas for whom he founded the village where they instal od 
mother Uméji as their Kul Devi, and their descendants visit the 
ae é from the most distant localities in fulfilment of their vows. 






















Maire; halted at Usjs.~ Mircteag mentions taxe the iiiedinan of 


Unja was styled the king’s uncle, and there is o local tradition that | 
Mainal Devi, Sidh Raja's illustrious mother, on one oceasion b fora=) 
her marriage found shelter with Himdlo, the headman of Unja, 
In the time of Sidh Raj, the village was, what it still is, one of the = 
“ireopd seh torte in Gaojarat. The story is that the great king, when” 
he visited the place, went about among the people at nightim 
disguise, and he heard them all praise him except for one reason,and = 
that was that hehad noson. The next day he invited the boorish: 
cultivators to his royal tent, where they sat down about him and 
even on the royal cushion without asking leave. But the king 
regarded not their apparent rudeness, 7 “a 
The present temple of the Kadavé Kunbis is a large one erected in 
about 1858. Surrounded by a lofty brick enclosure it is’ built of 
fine grained stone and is very likethose of the Jainas in structare, The 
mandap is about twenty feet square in the inside covered by a dome 
which rises from eight pilasters. Here every eleventhyearthe Kadavaa 
enquire of the goddess as to when they shall celebrate the marriage” 
rites of their tribe, and lots’ are drawn to decide whether the solemn 
marriage day is to be in that year or the next. All the girls of the 
easte over forty days old must be married on one or other of certs in 
fixed days, and should no husband be found a proxy bri degrountaa 
sometimes set np and married to » number of girls who immediat ly 


up, when the parents give her in Natra or secon 





to bouquets of flowers which are treated as ach 
ms during the ceremonies and then thrown into a well, 
+ See pages 59 and 60, 
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The town contains a fuwzddr’s kacheri and a railway station. Chapter XII. = 


There are two dharmshilas known as Kaleshvar Mahidey’s and 


‘Umia Devi’s. There are also a post office and a Gujarati school. 


A large fair is held in the month of Magshir. 
The villages of Uperi, Kambaliand Kohoda have each a population 
exceeding 200U. 





VI'SNAGAR. 


‘The Visnagar sub-division of the Kadi district is bounded to the 
south by the Vijapur sub-division ; to the east by the Vijdpur and 


Khordln sub-divisions; to the north by those of Kherdla and Sidhpar; 


to the west by the sub-division of Mesdun. 


he recent census gives Visnagar an area of 227 square miles. 
Ofatotal area of 175,122 bighds alienated lands occupy 67,100 
bighds. The area under occupancy is 68,071 bighas, that under 
villages on which a lump sam is sssessed 4180 bighas, that of 
culturable waste 26,778 bighds. The total unculturable waste 


‘amounts to 8982 bighis and comprises 2249 bhigds on account of 


village sites, 24604 bighis on account of roads, 2290 bighas on 
account of tanks, and 1979 bighdas on account of waste lands. 

The bare and treeless portion of Visnagar has a most uninteresting 
aspect, but towards the south and west the trees. become more 


frequent and the look of the country more cheerful. The surface 


soil is light and sandy. 
‘The Rupen flows through the sub-division. In the village of 
thiva is a well which has a wide celebrity for its medicinal 


properties, it being considered excellent for fever patients. 


In 1879-80 the lowest temperature recorded was 54°, the highest 
104° ; the rainfall registered was 19 inches 1 cent. 


In the same year there were 7737 holdings with an average area of 


five and o half acres. 
towns and villages, with a populati n of $1,842, of whom 41,701 were 
entire population 74,777 were . indus, 4203 Mahommedans, and 








Vienaga or Visalnagar, with » population accordmg to the census *™ 


of 1872 of 19,127, and according to that more recently taken of 


19,602, of whom 9615 were males, is situated fourteen miles south- 
east of Unjé, and eleven miles east of Mesdua. Visalnagar is the 


seat of one of the six classes of Nigar Brahmans, many 





of whom are now followers of Svdmi Narayan, the religious reformer 


whom Bishop Heber met in Gujarat in 1820. 


1a’ Fae 
- * 


Various accounts are given of its origin. Burgess states thatit is 
sail to have been founded by Visal Dev, 
SN ee 


the Vaghela prince m A.D. | 
4243-1261; bat other accounts attribute its to ‘isal 
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Dev the Chohan about 1046 4.n. According to the latter account 


_ Visal Deva, the Chohin prince of Ajmir, the head of the confederacy 


which almost drove the Mahommedans out of Lahor, determined to 
punish Bhim Deva for not having joined it. He defeated in battle 
the Chalik Rav’s general Buluk, the warrior, m a battle in Gujarat, 
The succeeding night, the Chalak’s minister came to entreat him. 
The king replied: “ Listen; I will leave a post here and in a month’s 
time I will’ build a city, assent to this and bring your offering.” So 
Visal returned home again when he had founded Visalnagar. — 


Bardic traditions add that Visal Dev Mandaleshvar of Chandrivati, 
the Vaghel, founded or rather repaired the town of Visdlnagar." 

The oe who pass by the place on their way to Ambdjiin 
Danté hold a fair at Visnagor. The town is then much frequented 
by merchants from Ahmedabadand other places,and cloths, metal pots, 
&c., are sold to the value ofa lakh or a lakh and a half. Copper 
pots are manufactured in Visnagar. In many respects the town 

events a more thriving appearance than any other place in the ~ 


ivigion. Jtis not so large as Pattan, but it is more centrically — 
situated and has several advantages over Kadi. 







_ The public offices of the rahivdiddar, the District Judge, the 
Assistant Judge, the Munsif and the Nail Subah together with tho — 
lice station and the jail are im the Sarkar kachert called Darbar, — 
here is a public garden with a bungalow in it, and the only tank © 
of importance is that named Delu: there are also two nscliole ene ; 
Anglo-vernacular and the other Gujariti. The stone-built tank in 7 
the town 1s deserving of notice. T 
There are no less than nine diarmshalds or rest-honses which are 
named Himatrim’s Fatharvali or stone-built, Mandivili, the 4 
Kansir’s, the Vanid’s, Bhimnaéth Mahddev’s, Hanumién’s, Somnath 
Mahddev's, and Jaleshyar Mahadev’s. The temples are to Jaleshvar 
Mahidev, and Bhimnith Mahddev, Gosivji Mahdraja’s temple, 
Svdmi Nariiyan’s temple, the Shrivak’s Mandir, and Lala Bhagat’s © 
Mandir, =) 
The village of Valam has 6043 inhabitants and contains a 
Government school. Bhinder and Bhélak have over 3000, and 
inhabitants, Jaitalydsna, with 1423 inhabitants, has a travellers® 





bungalow. Z 
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KHERALU, <' 
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The sub-division of Kherilu in the Kadi district is bounded on © 
the south by the Visnagar and Vadnagar sub-divisions; on the ens 
by territories belonging to petty Mahi Kantha chiefs; on the north — 
by a portion of the Pélanpur territory; and on the west by the 
Sidhpor sub-division, Bey. 

The census of 1881 gives Kheraln ah area of 218 square miles, — 
In. 1879-80, of a total area of 229,574 bighds the extent of alienated | 
lands amounted to 79,578 bighds. The culturable area consisted of 





1 Rds Mala, Book I, Chapter XXIV, sine) 
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In 1879-80 the greatest heat was 104°, and the rainfall 24 inches 
8 cents. - 


was three and two-sevenths acres. 
ss __ Accordin; to the recent census Vadnagar possessed twenty-four 


Te 






a ae is famous as the founder of it was the great Valabhacharys, 
who is. 


- of 3766, have ‘ire 
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81,139 bighds under occupancy, of 2756 bi ghee belonging to 
villages assessed in a lump sum, and of 51,742 highes of culturable 
waste. The total area of unculturable waste was 14,330 bighas, and 
it was composed of 2592 bighas on account of village sites, 2725 
bighds on account of roads, 3040 highs on account of tanks, and 
of 5,678 bights of waste land. 

The sub-division is level throughout, but it 1s fairly well wooded. 
The surface soil is for the most part sandy, but there is some little 
black soil. The Khari flows through it from east to west, but its 
water cannot be used for drinking purposes. 

‘The rainfall in 1879-80 was 25 inches 19 centa 

‘The holdings were numbered at 6560 in 1879-80, and the average 
area was five andl three-eighths acres. 

According to the census of 1851 the sub-division contained 
sixty-seven towns and villages, with a population of 57,544, of whom 
$9,129 were males, the average density being 263°96 to the square 

ile. Of the entire population 50,904 were Hindus, 4351 were 
Mahommedans, and 2289 were Jains. 

The Vadnagar ug! sub-division, which is under Kherdla, 1s 

bounded to the south by the Vijipur sub-division; to the east by 
the sub-divisions of Vijapur and Kherélu; to the north by the 

-Kherdlu sub-division; and to the west by the Kheralu and Visnagar 

The area of Vadnagar according to the last census was 76 square 
smiles. 

The ‘aspect of the sub-division is that of a plain. The Khan 
touches the north-western boundary, but its water being brackish 
is not fit for drmking purposes. On the other hand well water 1s 
often hard to get at, and wells are from eighty to a hundred feet deep. 





The surface soil is for the most part sandy thongh there are | 






. : ~ Tn 1879-80 there were 4430 holdings of which the average pe ae 


towns and villages, with a popailation of 30,057, of whom 14,454 were 
average density being 395°48 to the square mile, Ofthe 


‘males, the z 30 





Kherdlu, with a population of 5212 inhabitants according to the Praceso 
consusof 1872, of 8525 according to the more revent census,of Kms 
whom 4030 were males, has a vahivatdar's kacheri and police station, 

) mshdlés, a post office and a Gujarati school, The Gosdvji’s 
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‘Umata, with a popalation of 5833, and Sipor, witha population yyy 
heve Government schools. Sundhiya has over $000 
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inhabitants. Dabhoda; Jdsaka ond Lunuava have over 2000 

Nine miles north-east of Visalnagar is Vapwacar, which ~ 
according to the census of 1872 held 15,914 inhabitants, and ~ 
according to the more recent census 15,424, of whom 7241 were males, — 
When Visal Dev founded Visalnagar he summoned many Brah- 
mans toa sacrifice, but most of the Puritan Vadnagar Brahmans — 
refused to receive dakshana at his hands, and treated those who did’ — 
as ontcastes, Abul Faz] mentions it asa place of great note with — 
$00 idolatrous temples. It probably occupies the site of Anandpura: — 
mentioned as the capital of different Nicar Gotris as carly aa 
ap. 226. Hioven Thsang found it very Boras in the seventh)” 
century, and many of the inhabitants were of the school of Tching= — 
liang-pu, of the Samatiyas who belonged to the Hinnyana or sect of 
Dis teens translation.,'! ~~ 
Forbes* says that, according to Colonel Tod, Kaneksen, a prince of 
the race of the Sun, abandoned his native country of Keshal, the ~ 
kingdom of which Ayodhya was the capital, in ap. 144-145. He 
wrested dominions from a prince of the Parmar race and founded_ 
Vadnagar. 

Narshi Mehté, the poet of Jundgad, was held to be the incarnation 
of Mich Kind, promised by Shri Krishna, on which account he 7 
suffered much persecution, but at last found refuge here. He is said) 
to have lived about 550 years ago (Kas Mila) and was the first 
Vadnagar Brihman who deserted the worship of Mahidev for) 
Shri Krishna. The town, says Burgess, has produced many of the 7 
men who have played a prominent part in Gujarit. 

This famous old town now presents but a poor appearance though in 
some ways itis picturesque. To the north-east is the large Sarmishta 
tank of a circular shape with an island in the middle of it, on which | 
at midday large numbers of alligators are seen basking in the” 
sun. The wateris flanked with stone walls and steps, trees fringe” 
it, and here and there a small temple has been erected. At the west 
end stands the town on a piece of rising ground; the honsea are” 

rched above the lofty walls; steep stone stairs, one number 

60 steps, lead to the water, and at one spot the tombs are shown of 
the Pathin lover, of the Brahman girl whom he sought to beat ~ 
away, and of the horse who died in leaping down from the wall. b. 

Close to the tank is a chivdt remarkable for its large and substantial — 
stone pillars and arches ornamented with rich carving. ‘The two] 
Kirti Stambhs or triumphal pillars closely resemble in design-and — 
workmanship those of the Rudra Mala, thongh they are less lofty” 
and massive: on the other hand they are in a better state of | 
preservation. In the neighbourhood are the remains of Badshahi Big 
which commemorates the Musalman rule. The chief temple dedicated 
to Hatkeshvar Mahidev is to the west of the town and is well worth — 
visiting. It is ence placed below the walls of the town and | 
the high but massive steeple is set off by the rounded forms of the — 
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1 Burgess, ® Ras Mala, Book I. Ch. I. 
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banian-trees in the fee yard. Though of a considerable size it 
‘is profusely ornamented with carving, a the figures are noticeably 
quaint and suggestive. The other ge in the town are raised 
to Somnath Mahéaev, Ambaji Mata, Miha Kaleshvar Mahadev, 
Ashipuri Mata, Jaleshvar Mahidev, Ajapal Mahidev, and Dhun- 
eshvar Mahddev. The temple of Sviimi Nardyan is not in any wa 
remarkable, but the Shrivaks have twotemples conspicuously pmaed l, 
the older one of which contains » large stone figure of an elephant. 
The publie buildings are the vahivatdar's kacheri which overlooks 
the town, a pheiolie a Gujarati school, and a Government garden. 
There are four dharmshdlds, that of Hari Karan Ravi Karan, that of 
Dave, that of the Nagar Vinids, and that of the carpenters. 

Three yearly fairs are held at Vadnagar: Hatkeshvar Mahidev's 
Mela is held on each Monday in Shravan ; there is a fair on the fifth 
of the dark fortnight in Shravan held in honour of the Serpent God; 
there is also a fair on the eighth day of the same fortnight. 

Though Wadnagar is the hend-quarter of the most exclosivo 
branch of Nigar Brahmans it is worth remarking that in the whole 
town there is bat one house in which Nagar Bréhamans will be 
found, two solitary individuals withoot a family. But as the town 
is old and holy and has its temples and fairs, it is no wonder that it 
can boast of an uncommon concourse of the Targila caste of singers. 
The dyera too are numerous and held to be skilful. 

Vadnagar was long the chartered refuge of an infamous class of 
robbers. The story is that long ago there was a caste of Brahmans 
at Modhera who separated from their fellows and took to thievn 
when cursed by Vashistamini, the priest of Rama, because they ha 
not admitted him among the deities. It 1s true that they built the 
- god atemple to expiate their crime, but nothing prosp pred with 

them, for they quarrelled withthe other Brahmans an stole the statue 
of the goddess Labité. From their ancestral town they went to 
~ Dhinoj whence they obtained their name of Die rihmana, 

Thence some of them emigrated Vadnagar, which they were 
forced to desert in a.p. 1726 owing to the persecutions of the 
Musalmans. But they retarned when summone todo soin ap, 1752 
‘by Javan Mard Khin Babi. This chief imposed on them a tax of 

Rs. 3200, and made them promise that when they went on a 
- thieving expedition the shoald first go beyond Songad or Dongar- 

por, Viramgim, or Palanpur. In a.d. 1766 the Géikwir made 
almost the same terms with them, and once, when they fled in 
consequence of not being able to pay the tax, Maniji Gdéikwar 
_ remitted them Rs. 500. The protection of the State was withdrawn 
~ from them at the request of the Bombay Government in the reign 
_ of Sayaji Mahéraéj at which time the lived chiefly st Vadnagar, 

Dhinoj, and Zaipur. These Dhinoj Brahmans were wont to sally 
forth to thieve in parties of twenty, and, disgruised as poor begging 
Brahmans, made their way to distant places, such as Dvarka, 
_ Benares, and Lucknow. The head of each band or jamadér,called pera 

patti used to do the stealing, while his friends played juggler's tricks 
or made a noise outaide hie house he entered. The tax they paid 
a year and in Sayajis 


es, 


There are to 










the Gaikwiir for protection was Rs. 2700 
time there were abort 200 families in Vadnagar. 
p 233—79 
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this day about the same number of Dhinoj Brahmans, but they 
quiet enough and are much in the habit of going to Bombay 
employment or as traders. 
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MESA'NA, 
_ The Mestina (Mehestina) sub-division of the Kadi district is 
bounded by the Visnagar and Vaddvali sub-divisions to the north; | 
the Visnagar and Vijapur sub-divisions to the west ; the Kadi sub- 
division to the south; and the territory of the chief of Katogan — 
under the Mahi Kantha agency to the west. co 
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According to the recent census papers Mesdna has an area of 
150 square miles. Of a total area of 206,068 bighds, 59,916 belong - 
to alienated lands. Of the culturable area that under occupancy 
amounts to 91,190 highs ; that taken up by villages on which a ~ 
lump sum is assessed to 6498 highds ; and that of culturable waste ta 
34,9883 bighas, The total of unculturable waste comprises 13,482 
bighas, and is made up of 2643 bighis under village sites, of 4292 
coe suis ee of 8691 bighas under tanks, and of 2856 bighds 
_, The aspect of this the most central sub-division of the group 

ig sometimes that of an even plain, sometimes that of a gently 
undulating country. The Rupen and the Khari pass through thecd 
northern portion of the sub-division.  - 
The rainfall in 1879-80 was 18 inches 34 cents. The watersl 
supply of the sub-division is somewhat scarce, and the winter | 
sowings are consequently limited. . wi ia 
The surface soil is generally light and sandy, bat allavial soil is 
met with in places, though not over any large area. Below the 
surface soil is kankar; below that a lsyer of fine sand: below that 
again clay. ve ¥ 
In 1879-80 there were 6525 holdings with an average ares oft 
eight and three-fifths acres. prvi were eS. a 
es Fa In 

_ According to tho census of 188] Mesdna possessed seventy-eig nt 
towns and villages, with a population of 71,500, of whom 37,182 were 
males, the beh tsar being 476°66 to the square mile. Of he 
entire population 63,795 were Hindus. 4518 hommaedcann aan 
oss Tee, us, 4518 Mahommedans, w 








, : . ‘i 
Mesiwna is on the Rajputdna-Miilva Railwa: and is distant orty= 
three miles from Ahmedabid sonth and iwantysaad miles from 
Sidhpur On the same line north. Visnagar is distant eleven miles 
east, while Kadi is about seventeen miles to the south-west, id |} 
Pattan is to the north-west. It is, therefore, the most central town 9 
in the division, and, shoulda branch railway connect it with other 

towns to the east and west, may be so conveniently situated ss to §) 
sitract the divisional offices, that of the district judge from the much 
larger and more important town of Visnagar, and that of the Subhas 
from the old head-quarters town of Kadi. The present population is 
inconsiderable; according to the census of 1872 it held 7823 
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inhabitants ; according to that of 1881 8791 inhabitants, of whom 
4450 were males and 4341 females. 

It is situated on one of a series of gentle undulations, bare of trees, 
devoid of adornment, productive only of ate dust. There 
are no buildings in it of any mark, the white tops of a Jain temple 
on high ground showing well only at a great distance. 

Besides the railway station, Meséua has a vahivdtdar’s court and 
a police station in a small and old fortified building, a good dispen- 
sary and travellers’ bungalow, a post office, and a Gujarati school. 

Balol and Lich have over 3000 inhabitants and Government 
schools ; Manknoj, Piludan, Motidan, Kherva, Panchot and Chat. 
Yirda over 2000 inhabitants. 





| VIJA'PUR. 

The Vijépur sub-division of the Kadi district is bounded to the 
north by the Vadnagar and the Kherdla sub-divisions ; to the west by 
the Visnagar and Mesdna sub-divisions ; to the south by the Minga 
sub-division in Mahi KAntha territory ; and to the east by the terri- 
tories of petty chiefs under the Mahi Kantha Agency as well as by the 
Parantej sub-division in the Ahmeddbdd British district, from which 
territories and district it is separated by the Sdbarmati river, 

The census papers of 1881 give the sub-division an area of 258 
square miles. In 1879-80, of « total area of 350,501 bighds not less 
than 167,612 bighds were alienated land. The total cu turable area 
was composed of lands under occupancy 56,295 bighds ; of villages on 
which the assessment was levied in a lump sum, 76,440 bighds ; and 
of culturable waste, 25,604 bighds, The total unculturable waste of 
94,547 bighds comprised an area of 4163 ee occupied by village 
sites ; of 15,066 bights on account of roads; and of 4455 bighds 
on account of tanks. There were only 861 bighds of other kinda of 
waste land. 

The aspect of the sub-division is that of an exceedingly well 
wooded plain. The Khari crosses the sub-division to the north, 

while the Sébarmati flows past the southern boundary. 
The rainfall in 1879-80 was 22 inches 33 cents. 
The surface soil is of a light sandy description. , 
The total number of holdings in 1879-30 was 12,267, and the 
average area was six and three-fourths acres. 
According to the census of 1881 the sub-division possessed 125 
towns and villages with a population of 143,467, of whom 735,637 
were males, the average jes y being 49814 to the square mile, 
Of the entire population 132,423 were Hindus, 4529 were Mahomme- 


dans, and 6511 were Jains. 








Vusrvr, according to the census of 1872, was said to hold 10,032 Fi 
inhabitants ; according to that of 1881 it held 10,081, of whom 4898 
were males and 5183 females. It contains several public buildings, 
such as the vahivatddr’s office which includes the police station, 
a dispensary and a Gujaréti school. There 1s a post office and two 
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ot XIIL dharwakelée awh the Brihman’s and that of Kiliki Mata 
sions, Chief temples are those to Kaliké Mata, to Ganpati, to Mbescshvaeil 
- Mahddevy and the Khak Chauk. The town is said to have been 


founded four centuries after Vadnagar m Vijai, a descendant of ae 
Kaneksen, the builder of that ancient town. an | 
Latol, with 5761, and Vesdi, with 4320 inlibitants, have ¢ ment | 


echools. fs on has 4732 inhabitants; Pilrai and arsde's Ive rer 
S000; and amali, Paliyad, Gavida, Pandhara, tandsan, — 
Vadasama,: Ridrol, Dibhala, Kharod, Kolvida, Samau, A 

bse Men, Bilodara, Lodara, and Kukervéda over re . 
J tants, 


Siildi in this sub-division has a temple and dharmshdla to” 
Mahidev. Fairs are held here on the 15th of Magh a 
February) and on the 15th of Shrdvan (July-August). 


Langerej has a travellers’ bungalow and a G jarati school, 
3721 inhabitants.  * rniatansel he" 
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Tae following is a translation of an inscription on a marble slab on © 
the left side of the east gate of Dabhoi: 

Salutation to Ganesh. First salutation to you Ganesh, the favoured 
of Sidhi and Budhi, the giver of knowledge to the whole world, the 
destroyer of evil, the primeval god (1). Salutation to Sharada, by whose 
favour a strong impetus is given to one's power of making poetry (2). 
Third salutation to the great preceptor the favour of whose feet is enough 
to make me versed inthe knowledge of books (4). The primeval goddess 
Shri Kalika, thou art the mother of the whole world (4). Always devoted 
at your feet is Pilaji’s brave son Damasing called Samsher Bahddar, and 
well known thronghout the world (5 and 6). His humble servant Sayaji, 
the son of Yamunaji (qpr_ fraa?). The old city of Darbhivats was built 
by one Vishaldev (7). The city was fall of astrologers well versed in 
their science ; the enemy having approached it got terrified (8). Having 
established the mother (Mata) in the principal seat and the Dikpéls in the 
eight directions he protected the fort night and day by the order of the 
mother (Miata) (9): In the east the Marutas, as the world still sees, 
ees offenders in the very act of theft, and other illegal actions (10). 

nthe Kaliyug the Musalmins, after they became the rulers, saw the place 
to be an old one and worshipped there Mai Dokri (11). Behind the 
goddess (Mata) is the Amritkup. The sun has given its lustreto"its © 
-watersand they, like those of the Ganges, are incomparable (12). Beantifal * 
women of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen years went there to fetch the 
waters (13, 14, 15, 16, 17). To the south the primeval mother of 
blessed and peaceful form called Shitala gave pleasure to her devotees 
(18). There is a pir there called Chantria worshipped with devotion by the 
‘people (19). In the fort the Pancheshvar the five-faced god, the Ganesh, 
the brave Hanumién protect the south (20). There is a gate there called 
Nindodi, where people came to see the new army (21). To the south- 

west is the “bastion called Bhadar which ean be seen from the north- 
west Sone The arrangement in the western’ direction is really beauti- 

ful (23). There is a gate there called Baroda which destroyed the 
enemy's power (24). There the said pir is worshipped by the Mausal- 
mins with lamps of ghi (25, 26, 27). In the north isthe beautiful 
Chimpéner gato (28, 26). In the north-east is the Sad bastion protected 
ee wwertal Vishvagnjas. Tho enemy here waa ee like straw 
( J. There isa pir there called Rasa....(31, 32). Near Vadanna 
is the dreadfi ult 1 god Narsinh (33, 34, 35). Such was the old 
town. It had lostits beanty, It was renewed by yprg (F) by the favour 
of the lord (36). Near the Kalika goddess the well known Barhanpor 
gate.......-...-. (37, 38, 39). Near at hand the mother (Miata) 
of the world, the protector of the poor, guards the fort night and 
day (40). In the Gujarét country, on the faco of the earth, the brave. 
Damnsing held (?) Hilir, Saurishtra, Danta, Cutch, and Virsen Pattan, 
the one al of the country of Nal (41 and 42). Having conquered 
Karnali, Chandod and Mandva.... (44). Shri Kuber and Someshvar 
_...e. (48), Inthe north of Narbada is prevalent the Vikram Samvat. 
Sixteen (hundred) years of Shalivahan had passed, and the year was 
Prajidbi, tho day 7th of Migha krishna paksha (90). The father 
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ether beter the sieges were Kishi and» 
Prosperity to the writer, the reciter, and all persons and the earth a ur 
the king (54). “sa 
This insoription is found on the public office and ‘jail : ats aaa 
wlace has been built! It is like the one in Dwirka created by Vishva- 
carma. The artist has given it the sane beauty as ia to be found in the 
city of the gods, Ismail and Sultan well known members of the k 
caste built the Sabhimandap like the palace of Indra, an 
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onOn the west side of the gato jo a Sanskrit inscription with m 2 
her acy i Tho letters appear to be later than ‘hes Rieter: 
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Aba Shelakar : 200-1, 356. 

Abhai Singh: see Jodhpur. 

Abkiri : 420, 432.3 

Abud the Lame: 216, 218, 296, 

Account-books: 115, 127, 141. 

Agreements : see Treaties : of 1802, 206. 

Agriculture : 77-105. 

Ahirs : 61. 

Ahmed Khan: 210-1. 

Ahmedabad : 169, 174-5, 182-3, 14, 196-5, 201, | 
093-6, 297. 








| Babis: 


= = 


| Bajvaé : 4. 
| Balaji Peshwa : 178, 185. af 


| Balapur (Battle) : 168, 





Ahmedabad farm : sce Farm. 


Alienations ; 346-54 
Ambdli: 563. 
Ambika: 578, 580, | 
con Division, 23-6; Schools, 457, Hospitals, | 
Anand Mogri (Battle), 17 4, 

H. H. Anandrdy Gdikwir : 202-32, 34-5, 
Andvala Brahmans, 111-2, 572, 531-2 

Mr. Andrews : 247. 

Anghad : 360-1. 

Anglo-Versiacular Schools : 478-9. 

Animals: #4, 43-5. 

Ankadi bandi : 359-60, 

Annual loan system : 393-6. 

aan 199, 201-3, 207,200, 217, 255-6, 208- “Oy 


Arne Goose) 470, 192-3, 

Arb ration : 120. 

Sir RB. Arbuthnat : ont. 

Army : 212, 216, 223, 200-313, 389-90, 293. 

Artizans : 62-3, 190-1, 135, 

Asdmi : 354, 421. 

Atarsumba : Sub-livision, 589-90; Town, 590. 

Athavisi : 196-7, 

Athor : 615. 

Audichyas : +. | 
B. 

Baba Padke : 267, 270. 

Baba Naphade : 250, 253, 260-1, 266, 265, 

Biba Piarah : Loy; 168, L7l, 1d. 


Banks: State, 407-10. 
| Bantva : : $18. 





| Balasinor : lid, aed. -« ~ | 
Ajana:5. — . 


| Baroda City: 14-18, 167, 170, 178, 1%, ee 
Baroda division: 10-90; Agricoltura, 88 
- Bassein : se Treaty. 


| Bharkhali : 349. 





| ‘Bhats : 63, 
| Bhaskarravy Vithal : 236, 262. 


. Bhéu Purdnik : 240-250, es 





Babaji Apaji : 200-9, 204-5, 919- 29, 304, 

170-1, 183-4, 504, 604-5; Mahila, 3859 
Sher Khan, 173-4, 176, 183; Jain Ma Kh 
176-7, 17D, 183, 

Bahadarpur : 557. 

Babedari : 253-65, 271. 

Bajiray Peshwa I: 167, 171-3, 175, 385, 

Bajiravy Peshwa I]: 215-25, 327-8, 


a" 


Balantyne : 217, 328, 331, 


ee 
Bande : 165- 9 170- 2 iva 179. | 
Bankers : 105-10, 123- 6,129 State 128-5, 24-5 ts 
350, 302-3, 309, 401. 


Bapn Mohitey : 250, 253. 
Bapuji Naik : 176. 
Barkal : 5. 


184, 195-7, 199, 211-2, 217, 243, 234, oi4-33 33 
Roads, 144; Schools, 475, 485; — 
Health, 404 ; Hospitals, 501-4. 


Capital, 121-8; Roads, 143-4; wei Si eo = 
Health, 494-5; Sub-divisions, 33-00, rr 

Baroda Sub-division : 594-5. | 

Col. Barr : 276-5 Fans 


Bechraji : 609-14 ; Hospital, 508, 
Bhadron : 0. 


Bhagvantrév Géikwit : 201, 219-29, - 


Bhatelas : sce Andvdla Bribmans, 


Bhaskar Yadavrav : 202, 24-5; 206-0, 3 
Bhanu Ponekar : 252. : 
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632 INDEX, 

Bhau Shinde : 276-77, 280. Diimnagar : Hospital, 5 
4b * ' . + de » SIO, 
Bhau Timbekar : 270, 272-3. | Dénta:22, 
. Bhavnagar : 321, 323, »| Darapura ; H44. 
“Bhayali : 199, 534. | Dasera : 249, 525. 3 
Bhildpur : Battle, 172, 651-2, | Daud Ehdn : 167. ™ 

_ Bhils: 171, 174. | Daulatray Gaikwiir : 259.60. 

© Bighoti : 25, 207 | Major Davidson : 273 

Bilimora : 570 | Mr. Davis : 271 
‘Birds : mec | Debts: 230, sai: 257. 

. ~ oon | Deesa hospital : 503. nal 
Borihs ‘ ll Dehgam: Sub-livision, 645 - 9; Town, 659-90; 
 Borsad: 176-7, 153, | Hospital, 507. . 

. : 
rae gin | Depressed classes : 30-31, 65-6, 117-8, “4 
=e asa. @. | Desdi of Navadri ; 247. 
"Broach : 175, 179, 190-1, 193-5, 198, 211, 386. | hip ateleeg, Sita by 


0, 
F2 170-1, 175, 153, 200, 231. 


+ Capital : 106-41. 


a 


a, + 216231 -3, 235, 240, 251, $04, 325, 356, | 
| | 










i ch ha wath : 170- 1, 173-6, 178, 181. 

bani : 169, 524, 
Cc nt chi 1B, 206. 
¢ mn: it Pandit : 172-3. 
ch nipn pu oe i 618, 2 
Choranc a: Sub-division, 535-6. 
{ ar Mang : +2. 

(Clair ; 242-3, 245.6, 308, 404-6 

Utivators : 41-2, 92, 102. 
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| Dhikji Daddji : 224, 231, 234-5, 395, 
Dhari : Hospital, 509, 
| Dharmiidiya : 349-50, 353, 421, 
Dhinoj Brahmans : @24-0, 
Dhodap : Hattle, 187. 
Dholka : 175, 207. 
Dhokalsing : 173. 
Diviana : 199, 236, 246, 958.9, 
Domestic servants : 6:3. 
Testa 3 2M, 207, 216, 
Dvarka : Schools, 453 ; Hospital, 509, 
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| adi: 359-60, 
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| _ 282-5, 240-1, B84, 856, 
Epidemics : 496-5. 
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\ 298, 318-0, 397-8, 356," 
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Fishermen : 47, 6%. —_— 
. Forests : 25- 38, 457 
Capt. French : 263, 260- -70, t 
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 Gahena Bai: 202, 211, 217, 24, 230. « 
 Gadikwir family : 168, 287. 
 Gandevi: Subdivision, 569-70; Town, 570; 
Schools, 487 ; Hospital, 606. “ 
Ganesh 5. Ojhe: 276. — 2 
Ganga + Tol, 
Gangadhar Sh : 209-11, 216, 215-9, 385. 
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Gherinia : 351. - 
Ghodnadi : Battle, 186. 
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Govindriv Ganpatriv Giikw 
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| Investments : 112-5, 126-7. 
| Ttola : 535. 
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| Jails : 421, 470-2 
Jina : 67. 
Jambva : 14. 
H. 8: Jamna Bai : 279, 255, 
Jarod : Sub-division, 536-7. 
Jodhpur : 171-5, 
Joita Bai : 200-1, 269. 
! Judicial department : 420-1, 458, 
| Jundgad : 321-2, 326. 
| Jomnar t 176. 
Justice : 435-72. 
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| Roads, 143-5; Trade, 151-2 ; Capital, 128-33 _ 
| Health, 494-5, 
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Kaltar : 356-7. 
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_ Kodindr : 326: Hospital, 509, 
-Eolis : 171, 174, 183, 212, 217. 


| Mindhola : 572, 

Minerals : 2 a 

Mint : 135-6, 420, 

|| Modhera : 605, ; ‘ 
| Moghildi : 181, 225, 250.1. 

Moha : see Mahura, . 
Mohasuli : 350. Pa 
Molesalame : 72. : 

Momin Khan : 169, 174- 6, 189-4," 
Money-lenders : 110, 127, 129-31. 

| Mortgages : 116-8. 

Morvi: 317, 310, 324. 

Muftakhir Khan : 176. 

Mukundrdy Giikwir : #208, 200 

Mulher : 174. 
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| Nadiad: 176, 103, 206-7. « 
Nagar Brahmans : 53, 57, 265-6. - 
Nakari : 349. 
Nana Fadnavias: 191, 196, 199, 201, 
Nana Ehian : 230. 
| Satkyencay Poms: 191, 
Narbada : 14. 
|| Nargopant: 267-9, 272. 
| Narva : 357 - 9, 
| Navanagar : 217, 223, 323.4, 396, a§ 
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Roads, 143; rade, 149-51 ; Capital, “106- MF 
| Health, 495-6 Sob eee 560-2, | 
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a Palsdna : Sub-dirision, 570-2; Town, 572. | Ratansing : 174-5. a ay 
_ Panchdyat : 440-1. £ Raiyji Apaji 200, 202-5, 207-9, 254-5, 289-4, 
 Pandn Mehvas : 337. Registration : 447. ay 

-— Panipat : Battle, 154. : Mr. Remington : 24/7. 


Residents at Baroda : 107, 208, 234, 4-5, Se z 


ri Parsis 72, 111-2, 565-7, 
Partition of territory: 150-3,318 
 Pasdita : 350. 

g Patel : 74-5, 11), 
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Sane. 145-6, 
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Bir L. Pelly : 253-4, 412. Rewa Kantha: 332-7. 
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“$3 Peshwiis: Settlemont of tribotes with, 179-80, || Rudra Mila : 615-6. 
ot 167-8, 189, 194, 198-9, 382-7.. || Bupee : see Currency. 
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Pilaji : son of Takhatabai, 255., 
Police : 246,952, 421,465-8. © 
Poona : 178-9, 183, 159, 199, 200, 219.22, 229. 
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Porbandar : 223, $25. : | | 
Post: 162-4. Sadra: Schools, 457 j Hospital, 507, 
' Potaria: 379. Safdar Khan : 177-5. 
 *Potdéri : 396-9. - Sahasraling taldy : 599 
| Pr: 157-8. Sakharam ee 191. 
Povars : 167-8, 171-4, 176, 16, 208-6 220, o33; || Sakhirdm Di i: 208, 212, 215, 
Anandriv, 200. P | Salami : 40. 
Pratipriy Gdikwir : 1h | Sailbéii : see Trostios, 
_ Mr Price : 189- oO. , | Sdler: 7, 534-6. < e 
> Prices: 141. - = = | Sankbeda: 199, 205, se Sab. division, 
‘Printing press : 493. 2 % 555-8. Wye . 
 Fablic works : 421-2. =” rs ng. ) 
. Punjaji J i: 25 gees : 
; Sar etier sie Daal __ |) Sarasvati : 23, 617. 
-Purna : 8,578, 580, 553. =" ra | Sarbuland Ehan - 169, 171-2, 
‘= | _ || Sardis : 200, 290-3, 311, 459. 
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| Trimbakji Denglia : 219, 221-3, 225, Ly 
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T. Midhavrée :aee Madharriy, | Waja : 619-20. a 
£208-9, 211-2, 214-6, 219-29, 221. “ty 235, | v 
255, i > : : . 
Sis a: fee Potlad subdivision. Vaccination : 270, 512. é 
Slavery : 270, *Vadivali : 607, 3 
= tb Khiin : 177. | Vadnagnr : 623-4; Hospital, 008, © 
Aojitra : 540 ; Schools, 486 ; Hospital, 504, Vagjhipur : 590. ¥ 
Solhoda : 35, ~ Vaids? 499-601. 3 a 
oo ? Fort, 7, 169-70, 174-6, 178-9, 210,220; |) Wajifa : a1. ‘ oe a 
J a6 : Sub-divisian, fs2. a. Vakal : STT. + 7. =» a ' 


lanes of cons, 27, 657. . 
~ fora hh: 174-5, 313. 

Stamps : 420, 455-7. 

Sub-divi dons +4, 11, 21-2, 9, 376, 514-627. 
‘Subhanji i Pol : 258. 
‘Sub idiary force : 212-2, 296, 208, 291. 
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Varvila: 4 .* “ 
Viso: 17599, 
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